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LECTUHES   ON   POETRY,   BY  T.  CAMPBKLL.     LECTURE  X, 

General  OhscrTatK  n^  mi  the  Greek  Drama, 

The  only  ])lays  that  have  come  down  to  us  arc  Atheninn  ;  and 
Alhens  wa.s  tlie  only  Greek  state  where  the  Drama  had  at  once  a  native 
growth  and  a  fruutui  diversity  of  branches.*  Rousseau  imagined^  be- 
cause the  Spartans  had  a  veiy  anctent  theatre,  that  they  must  also 
have  had  regular  tragedies  and  eomediei.  But  the  Greek  word  tkea* 
Iron  waa  often  applied  to  places  where  merely  vocal  and  musical  eon- 
tests  were  celebrated ;  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  a 
single  play  was  ever  invented  by  tlie  gloomy  genius  of  Sparta. 

The  word  drama,  however,  is  not  of  Attic,  but  of  Doric  derivation. 
And  if  the  generic  term  for  acted  plays  came  from  a  dialect  foreij^n  to 
the  Athenians,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  we  can  assign  to  them 
the  first  invention  of  acting.  Our  answer  is,  that  the  Doric  Greeka 
must  have  primitively  applied  the  word  drama  to  a  species  of  poetrj 
which  waa  not,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  dramatic ;  and  that  the  con- 
senting voice  of  antiquity  ascribes  the  first  introduction  of  a  player, 
distinct  from  a  chorus  of  singers,  to  Thespts  of  Attica.  There  are  no 
proofs,  it  is  true,  that  Thespis's  jjlays  were  trai^ie  in  our  acceptation  of 
the  term;  but  whatever  they  were,  they  formed  (lie  tirst  departure  from 
mere  choral  performances,  and,  consequently,  the  most  decisive  step 
that  was  necessary  to  change  Lyric  poetry  into  what  we  call  a  drama. 

It  comes,  then,  to  be  a  second  question,  whether  there  was  any  such 
diing  as  poetry  called  Tragedy  in  Greece,  anterior  to  the  Thespian  or 
Attic  drama.  Bentley  insisted,  that  neither  the  word  nor  the  thing  ex- 
isted in  Greece  before  Thespis;  and  be  was  supposed  to  have  set  the 
question  forever  at  rest,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris. 
With  immense  acumen  and  erudition,  he  faced  the  opposite  assertions 
of  Themistius  and  Suidas,  and  appeared  even  successfully  to  ex- 

Slain  away  the  passages  in  Herodotus  and  Plato  which  allude  to  tragc- 
tes  of  remote  antiquity.  The  (ather  of  History  says,  that  the  Sioro- 
ntans  honoored  the  memory  of  Adrastns  by  commemoratiiw  his  misfor- 
tunes in  tragic  choruses;  and  a  speaker  In  one  of  the  Platonic  ^a- 


•  The  Sicilians  (as  vre  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  by  and  by)  had  rerj*  ancient 
and  valuable  comedy  :  but  of  their  claims  to  the  invention  of  acted  tragedy,  there 
are  no  traces ;  and  their  eagerness  to  get  hold  of  even  pasaages  of  the  AtUc  tragic 
drama  from  their  prisouers,  lookn  at  if  they  had  not  been  wealthy  themselves  in  that 
kind  of  poetry.  It  ii  true  that  their  tvrnnt  Dionysius  composed  n-hat  were  called 
tragiediea,  and  sent  bis  friend  PhiloxeauK  to  the  quarries  for  not  liking  them.  But  I 
•free  wiUi  Genclli,  who,  in  btt  work  on  the  Theatre  of  Athens,  suspccto  Dionjsliw 
Co  beve  been,  like  faisoTer^csodid  flriead  Fblloxcatts,  only  a  Dithynuibie  fact. 
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alludes ^0  Epiginc :i  us  a  tragedian  long  anterior  to  Theipit.  But 
Bentley  contended  that  Herodotus  had  applied  the  term  tragedy  to 
the  Sicyonian  choruses  by  a  mere  prolepsis  of  spt'och  (a  gentler  term 
for  anachronism)  ;  -  and  that  Plato  had  conjured  up  the  phantom  prt'dc- 

^wssors'of  11^pia.oiily  in  the  spirit  of  paradox.  That  there  was  no 
tragedy  in  Greece  curlier  than  the  Athenian,  which  united  a  stage 

'ACtec'anil;  a  chorus,  i|  now  admitted  on  all  hands;  and  in  the  main 
pdin£r  of 'hitf'edntroveriy  respecting  Pbalaris,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  prince  of  critics  was  victorious.  In  fact,  the  dispute  about  the  age 
of  tragedy,  which  has  been  since  revived,  regards  a  name  rather  than 
a  tiling';  -,  but  that  the  Greeks  gave  that  name  to  a  simple  choral  poem 
of  older  origin  than  the  Attic  drama,  has  been  since  insisted  upon  by 
men  of  abler  research  than  i>o^le,  and  from  a  document  which  Bentley 
himself  could  not  have  foreseen. 

By  the  Orcbomenian  inscriptions^  so  ably  commented  upon  by 
ProKSSor  Bock  of  Berlin*  it  is  made  clearly  apparent  that  the  Dorians 
had  an  older  and  simpler  tragedy,  in  which  no  {vwoKptrt}^,  or)  player 
distinct  from  the  chorus  performed,  and  that  they  had  also  a  newer 
drama,  cvitlentlv  borrowed  from  Athens,  which  is  mentioned  in  those 
inscriptions,  conjointly  with  an  actor.  Thus  Doric  and  JEoWc  tragedy 
was  nothing  more  than  the  sonjj  of  a  dancing  chorus.  It  was  merely  a 
lyrical  poem ;  yet  still  it  was  expressive  of  passion,  and  probably  imi- 
tative of  eomnemorated  actions.  Hence  the  Dorians  might  haye 
called  it  an  acted  poem,  and  thus  the  Doric  etymology  of  the  word 
drama  is  reconciieable  with  the  fact,  that  an  Athenian,  by  adding  the 
stage  to  the  chorus  ground,  first  laid  the  foundation  of  what  we  call 
acting. 

The  car  t)i  rhtspis  was  the  first  stage  that  separated  the  solitary 
player  from  tiio  chorus.  Tliespia.  of  Icaria,  a  parish  of  Athens,  was  the 
contemporary  of  Solon  and  Pisisiralus,  and  the  favourite  of  the  latter. 
HoraceV  mention  of  his  ambulant  car,  and  of  the  faces  of  hia  troop 
being  smeared  with  wine*lees,  has  led  to  a  contemptuous  modem  idea 
of  him,  that  he  was  a  mere  strolling  mountebank.  It  is  extremely 
impiobable,  however,  that  he  plied  his  histrionic  art,  rude  as  it  might 
be,  under  Immiliating  circumstances.  Whatever  his  pbys  were,  he 
was  the  leadr  r  of  a  great  rehgious  festivity;  and  the  equipment  of 
festive  choru  t  s  was  at  a  very  ancient  period,  and  certainly  not  much 
later  than  1  hespis's  time,  an  oUke,  iu  Athens,  appointed  by  the  ma- 
gistracy, and  honourable,  but  expensive  to  the  ambitious  undertaker. 
The  use  of  chariots  by  those  who  conducted  festivak,  was  as  old  among 
the  Greeks  AS  the  Homeric  manners,  and  was  a  mark  of  dignity,  as  wJl 
as  a  means  of  superintendence.  The  meanness  of  Thespis's  prise, 
though  it  was  only  a  proat  and  a  basket  of  figs,  argues  only  that  his  vocation 
was  more  honorary  than  lucrative.  In  vague  terms  we  are  told,  that  his 
car  was  itinerant ;  but,  as  the  high  altar  of  Bacchus  was  at  Athens, 
Thespis's  journeys  must  have  been  made  principally  thither  from  Icaria; 
and  they  are  rather  to  be  compared  to  an  old  Catholic  uilgrimage,  than 
to  the  strolUngs  of  a  showman  in  quest,  of  bread,  and  dependent  on 
chance  and  charity.  How  merry  people  could  be  in  Catholic  pilgri- 
mages has  been  shown  by  our  own  Chaucer;  and  Tbe&pis's  merriment, 
at  the  head  of  bis  troop,  was  in  no  way  at  variance  with  Pagan  notions 
ofrelipi<>n.  Sfill  it  is  wonderful,  that  tragedy,  the  noblest  branch  of 
poetry,  sli  il  1  have  eventually  sprunj?  from  a  source  in  which  there 
was  evidently  intermingled  much  of  the  ludicrous. 
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The  Dithyrambus,*  a  name  applied  to  the  earliest  festive  poetrpr  in 
lionour  of  Bacchus,  and,  hj  extension  of  meaning,  to  tlie  whole  f^tuval, 
was  CDniessedly  the  origin  of  tragic  poetry.  But  there  were  three 
kinds  of  choruses,  thatsan^*  and  accompanied  with  dancing^,  the  poem 
called  DithyramhuB*  Tiierc  was  a  chorus  of  men,  and  another  of  hoys ; 
for  contentlincr  in  which,  each  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Attica  maiMtained  and 
i-ducated  fifty  prrf- jrmcrs.  An  ox,  an  animnl  of  no  mean  value  in 
Attica,  was  tho  pii/.e  of  the  manly  chorus;  and  it  was  to  this  that  Pin- 
dar must  have  alluded,  when  he  mentions  the  Dilhyrambus  by  an 
epithet  signiHcant  of  its  reward.f  The  youthful  chorus  had  the  prise 
of  a  tripod.  The  third,  or  Satyr  ehotr,  bad  the  homble  prise  already 
mentioned;  audits  name  indicates,  that  its  performers  personated  the 
feuns,  or  satyrs,  in  immediate  attendance  on  Bacchus.  Yet  this  was  the 
chorus  which  Thcspis  led,  and  on  which  he  founded  dramatic  art, 
by  the  introduction  of  an  opi«odical  speaker.  It  is  nothinfr  -wonderful 
that  the  main  testimony  of  trudif ton  (for  he  left  no  works,  and,  in  all 
probability,  never  wrote  any)  lepresents  him  as  a  gay  performer:  but 
the  striking  phenomenon  is,  to  find  the  song  of  the  goat  (such  is  the 
Greek  meaning  of  the  word  tragedy)  become  a  toumng  and  sohUme 
composition  in  the  hands  of  his  near  sucoessors.  Of  those  suereuors, 
the  lirst  was  Phrynicas,  who,  besides  departing  from  Bacchic  mytho- 
logy, Ihventing  masks,  introducing  female  characters,  and  making  a 
chan^rinjT  relief  in  tho  metre  of  trr^'redy,  wrought  the  higher  improve- 
ment of  raising  it  to  pathos,  and  ol  rendering  it  tragic  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was,  according  to  Aristophanes,  a  sweet  and  alFecting 
poet ;  and  when  the  Athenians  lined  him,  it  was  only  for  awakening 
their  sensibility  too  strongly  on  a  subject  of  pubKc  calamity ;  namely, 
the  capture  of  Miletus. 

Chcerilus  is  the  first  tragic  poet  whose  works  are  quoted  as  having 
been  written,  and  for  whom  the  Athenians  constructed  a  theatre.  It 
nras  of  wood,  and  fell  in  pieces  durin?^  the  acting?'  of  one  of  the  works  of 
his  contemporaries.  Prutims  founded  the  Satyric  drama.t  That  third 
branch  of  the  Greek  drama  took  its  name,  not  from  satirical  i-ontents, 
but  trom  the  Satyrs  who  performed  in  it,  and,  though  connc,  was  dis- 
tinguished ft-om  proper  con^edy  by  its  subjects  being  myUiological. 
Its  era,  as  a  separate  drama,  occurs  exactly  at  the  time  at  which  wo 
should  expect  it,  namely,  when  tragedy  began  to  assume  a  serious  in- 
terest, with  which  the  intermixture  of  a  choir  of  Satyrs  would  have  been 
incongruous.  There  ran  he  little  doubt,  that  those  gentry  and  Silenus 
had  figured  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Bacchic  orgi'^s,  which,  with 
their  bacchanals,  fauns,  priests,  and  forms  oi  infuriated  as  well  as 
joyous  superstition,  must  have  presented  a  character  like  that  of  the 
tJger  which  bore  the  ^ud,  capriciously  blending  the  terrible  and  the 
frolicsome.  But,  when  those  orgies  became  allied  with  matarer  art, 
and  when  the  graver  elements  of  the  drama  refined  and  separated  from 

*  All  the  alleged  d^rivfttioos  of  the  term  Oitbyrambus  are  siraiued  nnd  unsntit- 
Oiclorv,  Dot  evea  exee|»Cio9  tbftt  one  wbicli  may  ncvertbeless,  for  lack  of  a  bettar, 

I)C  rrrKoiii-d  tlie  mo<!t  probahle,  namely,  frotii  the  worrl"*  A'y  dipai  ifxr'C'^v.  in  al- 
lusion 10  the  double  birth  of  the  God,  or  of  bis  baviog  tir'ic«  eutorcd  tbc  gUe«  of 
life. 

£n8vpdn€(i>. — Fiudar,  Oiymp.  13. 
Z  Tlpirvs  iyp^^  larvimin^  tays  SuidM,  voee  Prstiatis. 
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the  ludicrous,  the  Satyr  attendanU  of  the  god  would  be  ibund  no  way 
conducive  to  the  dignity  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  probably  increased  her 
inclination  to  historical  tiubjects,  unconnected  witli  Bacchic  mytholo- 
gy. Yet  still  the  Satyrs  were  old  favourites  of  the  people,  and,  though 
the  tragic  poets  could  dispense  with  their  services,  diey  were  bound 
to  Kinember  them  by  respect  for  Becdms  and  the  popular  opinion. 
They  therefore  allotieid  Ihem  a  separate  drama»  where  they  miglu  sport 
by  themselves  :  nor  did  the  greatest  poeta  disdain  to  write  those  merry 
mythological  afterpieces,  one  of  which  was  enacted  after  each  of  their 
Trilogies,  or  suites  of  tragedies^  and  formed  a  total  that  was  called  a  Te- 
tralogy. 

All  that  was  done  by  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  stage  was, 
however,  little  in  comparison  with  what  was  ctiected  by  ^Eschylus. 
The  iact  of  his  having  wst  brought  a  second  actor  on  the  stage,  is  con- 
tradicted on  po  authority  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  gene- 
ral assertion  of  antiquity.*  It  is  true  that  Phrynicus  was  certainly  hia 
predecessor,  and  so  also  in  all  probability  was  Chcerilus*  Yet,  even  the 
scholar  of  Thespis  lived,  and  got  tlie  prize  in  poetry,  after  /Eschylus 
had  commenced  his  career  :  and  it  is  diflicult  to  su]>pnse,  tbat  he  did 
not  adopt  the  nnprovemenl  in\  eiUed  by  his  junior,  and  depart  iroiu  the 
old  monology  of  the  stage,  iiut  the  great  improvement  which  ^^schylus 
brought,  was  to  stamp  the  drama  with  the  strength  and  solemnity  of 
his  own  mind.  Ancient  criticism  alludes  even  contemptuously  to  the 
excessive  mixture  of  dancing  in  Phryncius's  plays  ;  but  to  harmonize 
with  the  grandeur  of  JEadiyhis's  conceptions,  the  orchestra  movements 
must  have  been  grave  and  graceful.  In  fine,  when  we  look  to  his  in- 
fluence on  tlie  stage,  both  as  to  its  spirit  and  exterior  magnificence, 
we  cannot  but  call  him  its  proper  founder  :  nor  does  it  detract  from  our 
idea  of  his  origiuaiuy  to  conceive,  that  bis  genius  was  happy  in  the 
period  at  which  it  burst  upon  the  world.  His  contemporary  Pindar 
brought  Lyric  poetry  to  |ierfeetion*  Like  him,  Eschylus  was  a  poet  of 
concentrated  fire,  and  bold  in  his  grasp  of  imagery.  But  to  have  been 
merely  a  lyric  poet  like  Pindar,  would  have  beoi  at  best  to  have  divided 
the  psdm  with  him.  There  was  a  new  path  opened  to  inventive  excel- 
lence, namely,  in  the  junction  of  old  Dithyrambic  tragedy  and  stage- 
acting,  and  Eschylus  boldly  made  it  his  own.  It  was  his  fortune  to 
write  under  the  star  of  his  country's  prosperity, — and  when  the  sister 
arts,  though  not  risen  to  all  their  perfection,  were  yet  mature  enough 
to  apparel  and  adorn  the  Muse  of  Poetry,  There  is  not  a  doubt  that 
perspective  painting  was  understood  at  that  period ;  for  Vitruvius  ex- 
pressly mentions  Agatharehua  aa  the  contemporary  of  iEsehyloa,  as  the 
contriver  of  scenery,  and  as  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  perspective. 

Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  completed  Attic  traf^edy, 
which  was  thus,  in  the  tair  meaning  of  terms,  an  invention  of  the  Atlie- 
nians ;  and  to  deny  tliem  this  honour,  on  the  score  ot  tliere  being  an 
older  Done  tragedy,  would  bc^to  exact  from  their  drama  a  degree  of 
originality,  to  whidi  no  national  literature  on  earth  can  make  any  pre- 
tensions. It  is  true  that  the  Athenians  could  not  have  been  uninfluenced 
by  the  past  and  contemporaneous  poetry  of  Greece;  and  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  may  be  sometimes  found  looking  up  to  the  soarings  of  the 


•  The  ouly  contraUiclioii  of  this  goucrd  .I'^sertitm  that  I  know  of,  i>  fouiul  in 
Philostratui'f  Life  of  ApoUoniut  of  Tbyvnai  but  this  opiaiaa  is  oomparstirely 
aiodera. 
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Thebra  eagle.  The  Dithyrambui  itself,  the  fouDtain  of  Attic  tragedy, 
was  of  foreign  invention,  and  as  old  aa  Ardulocktis.  The  very  verse 
of  their  tragedy  was  not  their  own ;  for  the  dancing  Trochaic,  the 
Fprech-like  and  natural  Iambic  metre,  and  the  Anapaestic  which  formed 

the  transitions  Hffvppn  them,  were  form*?  of  verse  invented  by  the 
lonians.  Even  iJit  ir  chorus  moved  to  toi  ei^ti  music  :  its  strophe  to  the 
spirited  Doric,  its  nu  strophe  to  the  pomiH  iis  Phryi^ian,  and  its  epode 
to  the  impassioned  Lydian  harmony.  Nor  did  their  stage  heroes  dis- 
dain to  wear  tlie  Cretan  buskin  and  tbe  Persian  girdle.  Yet,  if  all  these 
ctreumstances  can  be  called  debts  of  tbe  Attic  Tragic  Muse,  it  must  be 
owned  that  she  repaid  them  to  the  world  with  usury. 

The  temple  of  Bacchua  was  the  first  esublished  theatre  of  the  Attic 
drama,  and  a  thymele,  or  altar,  in  its  orchestra,  continued  to  be  even  oc- 
casionally used  for  sacrifice  ;  but  the  Bacchic  songs  and  dances  which 
gave  binh  to  dramatic  art,  were  lon^?  anterior  to  any  theatre,  and  must 
have  been  coevai  with  the  worship  oi  the  god  in  Greece.  I'he  general 
omme  for  Bacchic  poetiy  was  Dilliyrambus ;  bnt  tbe  word,  in  its  stricter 
tense,  meant  the  hymn  of  the  Cyclic  chorus,  who  danced  round  the 
altar  of  sacrifice,  whilst  tbe  Phallic  strains  were  song  by  columns  of 
worshippers  in  procession  to  end  from  the  temple i  Both  were  acrom« 
panied  by  flntc^!,  and  botli  were  of  a  revelling  spirit ;  bnt  the  Dffhy- 
rambus  was  mytliological,  wliilst  the  Phallic  songs  were  full  of  ribaldry 
and  personal  ridicule.  The  former  poetry  was  chiefly  appropriated  to 
that  high  festival  of  the  Nysican  Bacchus,  which  wan  celebrated  in  the 
montb  Antbesterion,  which  began  in  the  middle  of  our  February,  when 
tbe  Athenian  Queen,  or  Arcbon*s  wife,  attended  by  fourteen  illustrious 
dames,  presided  at  tlie  mysteries,  and  personated  the  bride  of  the  god. 
The  latter  songs  took  their  names  from  the  Phallus,  that  was  paraded  at 
the  city  festival,  held  a  month  later,  in  honour  of  the  yoimgcr  Bacchus. 
ViffTins  accompanied  that  ceremony,  carrying  frui(s  in  jrolden  baskets; 
but  neither  the  statue  nor  the  songs  much  accorded  with  our  notions  of 
virgin  delicacy.  From  these  Phallic  canticles,  Aristotle  deduces  Attic 
Comedy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  Tragedy  to  the 
Dithyrambns,  a  great  branch  of  Greek  lyric  poetry,  apparently  coincid* 
in(^  in  several  traits  with  that  of  the  odes  of  Pindar.  It  bad  tbe  same 
divbion  into  choml  perls,  and  was  pertly  adapted  to  the  same  descnp* 
tion  of  harmonies. 

Comedy  came  later  than  Trajredy  upon  the  Attic  ytn^;^  ;  nnd  it  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  in  tho  histcjry  of  ^lcily,  that  that  island  carries  oil  the  palm 
ftom  Atliens  htr^cU,  as  to  the  prior  production  of  the  gayer  drama:  for 
ihe  Sicilian  Euicharmus,  a  contemporary  of  /Lschylus,  was  the  first 
writer  of  regular  comedy.  With  Epicbarmus*s  repotation,  though  his 
writings  are  kist,  all  to  a  few  fragments,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  compare 
that  of  Sosurion,  or  of  the  other  old  Attic  impro  visa  tori.  But  stiu,  in 
the  works  of  Aristophanes,  Athens  had  an  original  comedj,  aa  native  and 
characteri«'t?c  a<;  national  comedy  could  be.  Its  ?;p}rithaR  an  Athenian 
hardiness,  that  cnuld  not  have  hin'n  ciuliIu  tVom  abroad.  No  doubt,  it  is 
probable,  when  the  Athenians  lost  their  IiIk  rty,  and  u  hen  their  new  comic 
writers  were  obliged  to  be  unpersonal  and  unpolitical,  that  they  would 
look  back  to,  and  refine  upon,  the  Sicilian  scbooL  At  that  later  epoch, 
tbe  stage  pleasantry  of  Athens  became  audi  as  we  tpuiy  conceive 
to  have  suited  the  taste  of  the  court  of  Syracuse,  and  of  the  aristocracy 
of  Rome.  But  the  elder  Attic  Comedy  cannot  be  suspected  of  having 
studied  foreign  exemplars*   If  Epicharmus  was  imitated  by  Plautus, 
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h«  could  have  been  no  model  for  the  bold  and  allegorical  Arittopitaoev, 
whose  comedy  stands  unique  in  the  dt-ama.  It  wonld  have  shook  to 
pie^s  any  other  frame  of  society  than  that  of  democratical  AthenSy  and 
could  have  fulminated  only  in  the  widest  atmosphere  of  Freedom. 

Attic  tragedy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  lyrical  in  its  ori<;fn,  and  it  continued 
to  retain  its  chorus  or  lyrical  part*,  though  Euripides,  tlie  third  great 
master  of  tra«(ic  art,  tieems  to  have  found  the  chorus  a  burthensome  ap- 
pendage. Euripides  had  evidently  more  modern-like  conceptions  of  tra- 
gic interest  than  his  predecessors.  He  deduces  pitiable  and  terrible  si- 
tuations, not  so  much,  as  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  did,  from  destiny  war- 
ring on  hnman  will,  as  from  the  direct  agency  of  humcn  passions.  Un- 
able, however,  to  get  rid  of  the  chorus,  he  left  a  drama  less  perfect, 
with  rt'lation  to  its  kind,  than  that  of  Sophocles,  who  blended  and  ba- 
lanced the  choral  and  stacre  parts  of  liis  pieces  into  pi  rfect  harmony. 

It  must  fairly  be  acknowledged,  that  if  we  dip  into  Greek  tragedy, 
expecting  to  find  that  varied  and  flexible  expression  of  nature  which 
beloDgi  to  the  best  genius  of  our  own  stage,  we  shall  be  disappointed. 
The  Greeks  employed  more  resources  of  art  to  aflect  the  Imagination 
in  the  drama  than  we  do:  they  employed  not  only  the  poetry  of  thought 
and  imagery,  but  the  expressiveness  of  vocal  and  instrumental  melody, 
— of  rhythmically  measured  motion  and  gesticulation  ;  and  in  their 
masks  we  may  fairly  say  that  they  introduced  the  poetry  of  sculpture. 
Where  dramatic  language  was  thus  to  be  harmonized  witli  so  many  im- 
pressions on  the  senses,  some  sacrifice  of  its  freedom  and  fulness  in  the 
developement  of  humsn  nature  was  to  be  expected  ;  and,  accordingly, 
it  is  not  so  minutely  illnstrative  of  passion  and  character  as  our  own 
stage*  Greek  tragedy  studied  to  produce  ideal  and  general  impres- 
sions of  grace  and  grandeur.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  Augustus 
Schlegel  is  right  in  denying  it  to  have  been  any  thiniT  ;nialogous  to  the 
opera ;  for,  if  we  exchange  harmony  for  melody,  tiu  two  entertain- 
ments tomeide  at  least  in  musical  luxury.  But  I  aduiae  the  justice 
of  his  remark,  that  we  are  not  to  confound  the  idealism  of  the  Greek 
stage  with  raffueness  in  the  conception  of  character,  for  its  personages 
have  a  remarkably  simple  intelligibility.  But  the  individuality  of  life 
was  so  far  from  imitated,  that  the  actors'  features  were  not  shown.  To 
have  seen  a  familiar  face  representing  a  god  or  a  hero,  would  have  broken 
the  Bpcctator"«s  illuiion  that  bo  wns  contemplriting  the  ideal  picture  of  my- 
thology; and  the  masks  were  accorduigly  tk  sii^mated  by  general  clasiies, 
according  to  the  youth,  or  age,  or  sex,  (  r  i  iuk  of  life  which  they  repre- 
sented. The  form  of  godlike  and  heroic  characters  was  also  elevated  by 
the  buskin,  and  artificially  enlarged  according  to  the  height,  a  proeesa 
which  we  can  conceive  to  have  bMn  graoefolly  efl^cted  only  by  a  peo* 
pie  so  exquisitely  skilled  as  the  Greeks  were  in  (  ulpturc  and  human 
proportion.  Thus  ideal  in  its  conceptions,  colossa]  in  its  scale  of  exhi- 
bition, and  religious  in  its  spirit,  Athenian  tragedy  was,  comparatively 
with  ours,  more  a  feast  to  the  imagination,  than  a  mirror  held  up  to 
nature.  The  choral  parts  are  apt  to  tire  us  by  interrupting  the  dra- 
matic with  advices,  consolations,  and  reflections.  But  tlic  fancy  of  the 
Greek  mind  listened  to  ihem,  entranced  by  native  melodies,  by  symme- 
trieal  movements,  and  by  imnosing  forms.  Though  the  dramatic  |ilot 
was  simpler  than  outa,  it  had  still  terrific  situations,  and  electrifying 
bursts  of  passion;  and  though  the  lights  and  shades  of  human  cha- 
racter were  not  minutely  marked,  yet  its  main  and  simple  shape  was 
distinctly  traced,  flowing  into  outlines  of  strength  and  miyesty.   I  long 
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to  illustrate  these  truths  by  dtscrlptire  references  to  particular  tra- 
gedies, yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  crave  patience  tor  a  iew  farther  ex- 
planatory details. 

The  Greek  theatre  was  not,  as  with  us,  a  daily  cntertainmtnt,  but  was 
Opened  only  ibr  some  clays  during  the  Dtonynae  city  and  country  les- 
tivalf.    During  the  grand  Anthesterian  festival,  it  appears  tbat  neither 
tragedy  nor  comedy  was  performed,  though  the  Dithyrambus,  as  bat 
been  already  mentioned,  belonged  to  that  solemnity.    The  theatre 
opened  in  the  morninj]^ ;  the  spcrtntnr  •  hrouijht  thrir  cushions,  and 
even  refreshments,  along  with  tlieni ;  and  plays  were  acted  all  day 
\ong,  each  trilogy,  or  suite  of  three  tragcdirs,  hcii^g  followed  by  a  sa- 
tyric  drama  or  farce,  till  tiic  live  judges  awarded  the  prize  to  the  stic- 
cesifiil  candidate.   Bvery  competitor,  before  bringing  forward  his 
pieces,  bad  first  of  all  to  submit  tbem  to  the  Archon ;  if  he  and  his 
assessors  judged  them  'worthy  of  entering  the  lists,  a  chorus  was 
awarded  to  them  at  the  pobnc  expense*  and  the  people  pitched  upon 
the  rich  citizen  who  was  to  defray  the  expen«?c  of  the  clioral  performers. 
Nor  did  the  trouble  of  the  author  end  with  composing  his  play;  he  had 
to  instruct  the  sta^e  and  orchestra  players  in  their  rehearsals,  and  fre- 
quently himself  took  a  part  in  the  representation,    liwas  held  dero- 
gatory to  no  man's  dignity  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  Athens ;  and  she 
counM  among  her  play-writers,  not  merely  literary  men,  but  public 
functionaries  and  commanders  of  armies.   From  this  ambition  and 
contest  arose  the  immense  literary  wealth  of  the  Attic  stage,  Itulti* 
mnfcly  counted  250  tragedies  of  the  first  class,  500  of  the  second,  and 
an  tqiia!  number  of  comedies.    Of  nil  that  wealth  what  a  wreck  now 
only  remains  I    It  is  true  we  have  some  of  the  works  of  those  wn>  r» 
who  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  master-dramatists;  but  the 
Greek  stage  teaches  us  no  moral  more  impressively  than  the  perish* 
ableness  of  human  glory,  from  the  records  of  its  own  devastation. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  grand  or  Dionysiac  theatre  of 

Athen.s  stnor?  on  the  south-eastern  anple  of  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis; 
and  that  Stuart  was  mistaken  when  he  thotirrht  ho  had  discovered  iti 
ruins  in  those  which  are  now  judged  to  have  belonged  to  the  Odeion 
of  Herodes.    That  the  former  place  was  the  site  of  the  Dionysiac 
theatre,  is  strongly  attested  by  the  choragic  monuments  still  existing 
in  that  quarter ;  and  a  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  once  adorned  a  small 
temple  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre,  is  now  placed  in  the  British  Muse- 
um.  The  hollow  in  Ae  slope  of  the  hill  still  hidioates  a  place  where 
the  seats  of  the  spectators  must  have  been  excavated.    It  was  the  cus* 
torn  of  the  Greeks  to  build  their  theatres  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  not,  as  a 
rf  fined  speculator  lias  imagmed,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  a  view 
of  line  rural  scenery,  since  the  height  of  the  stage  wall  must  have  shut 
out  the  prospect  beyond  it  from  one  half  of  the  spectators,  but  lor  sav- 
ing the  snbconstniction  of  seats,  as  the  ground  thus  fbeilitated  their 
being  raised  in  jMcending  semidrdet.  Tbough  the  seats,  however,  rose 
upon  a  hollow  slope,  it  is  impossible  to  ima^ne  the  orchestra,  the  dn»- 
'  roos,  and  the  stage,  with  its  flanking  walls,  to  have  been  situated  any 
where  but  on  even  ground  at  the  bottom.    If  we  may  believe  Plato, 
the  Dionysiac  theatre  could  contain  thirty  thousand  spectators,  so  that 
its  diameter  could  not  have  been  much  loss  tlian  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  timt,  with  such  limieasions,  it  was  unco- 
irered  above ;  nor  bao  the  weeks  recourse,  like  jbe  Romans,  to  teinp«- 
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rary  awniogt.  Whan  thowera  eame  on,  they  bad  a  double  portico  be- 
hind the  scenes,  to  which  they  could  retilre.  That  Eumenie  portico,  as 
it  was  called,  had  an  open  walk  in  the  midst  of  it,  embeUisfacd  with 
trees  or  shrubberyi  and  was  tl)e  rehearaaUground  of  the  chonis.  The 

day-light  and  open  air,  instead  of  our  covered  and  candle-light  system 
of  nctinir,  were  indispensable  for  exhibitions  intended  to  animate  a 

whole  people. 

As  only  the  scantiest  vestiges  of  that  mighty  theatre  remain,  the 
modems  have  been  obliged  to  compile  their  conceptions  of  it 
chiefly  from  Vitruvitis  and  Julius  Polltix,'  and  from  the  traces  of  other 
old  theatres  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon  the  same 
model.  Among  the  works  on  this  subject,  I  am  not  awaie  that  Mr. 
Genelli*8  has  been  surpassed  by  any  other  in  elaborate  research  or 
in  l<no\vledge  of  architecture.  T  quote  his  name,  however,  wishing  only 
to  rc  tc  r  generally  to  his  authority,  and  not  intending  to  descend  mi- 
nuiely  into  his  architectural  disquisitions. 

In  sketching  my  conception  of  the  Greek  theatre,  I  shall  begin  with 
ila  highest  ground,  or  that  which  was  farthest  firom  the  iUue*  The 
entire  outline  of  the  building,  as  it  lay  on  the  hollow  of  a  hill,  and  on 
a  portion  of  the  plain  ground  below,  must  have  been  that  of  a  semi* 
circle  with  its  arch  upwards,  joined  to  a  pretty  broad  parallelogram  at 
its  basis.     Between  the  apex  of  the  semicircle  and  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis  above  it,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  but  that  some  toniuumi- 
cation  was  opened;  yet  it  must  have  been  very      rcnv,  in  ordiv  ui  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  sound  from  below.    The  main  entrautes  to  the 
theatre  were  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  parallelogram  below  the  spec- 
tators* semicircle,  or  at  the  right  and  left  extremities  of  the  Dromos,  or 
course,  whieb  ran  in  front  of  the  stage  and  its  flanking  walls.  The 
spectators'  or  upper  part  of  the  theatre  was  inclosed  by  a  massive 
semicircular  wnll,  and  a  portico  within  it,  which  served  as  a  station  for 
the  servants  attending  liieir  masters  to  the  play,  and  also  as  another 
loungin^-place  for  the  spectators,  independent  of  the  garden  portico 
behind  the  aiagc  buildings,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Inside 
of  that  wall  and  portico  the  benches  descended  (for  we  suppose  our- 
selves looking  down  upon  the  stage)  in  concentric  semicircles,  which 
diminished  as  they  approached  and  embraced  the  protruding  crescent 
of  the  orchestra.    The  curvature  of  the  seat-rows  thus  inclined  the 
faces  of  all  tlie  5.pect:itors  towards  the  centre  of  the  bnilding,  so  that 
the  terminating  seats  on  the  n^ht  and  loft  were  duly  opposite  to  each 
other,  like  those  of  our  boxt  s  nearest  the  stage.    The  entire  amphi- 
tiieatrc  of  seats  was  divided  wwo  belts  or  stripes  by  passages  sweeping 
round  them  in  profile,  and  again  into  wedge-like  masses  by  Bights  of 
steps  that  radiated  upwards  tarn  the  lowest  to  the  highest  braches. 
Twelve  fieet  lower  than  the  lowest  benches,  yet  still  projecting  into  their 
convexity,  came  the  crescent  of  the  flat  orchestra,  which  was  never  oc- 
cupied by  any  spectators.     In  the  middle  of  the  basis-lino  of  tlint 
orchestral  crescent  w;ls  tho  Thymelc,  a  slight  «fpjnre  elevation  with 
Steps,  and  a  platform,  wliich  was  the  rally ini?;  point  of  the  chorus. 
Around  this  thymele  the  dances  of  the  chorus  described  a  small  circle, 
the  one  half  of  which  was  within  the  orchestral  crescent  towards  the  mo* 
lators,  the  other  behind  the  thymele,  and  stretehing  nearly  to  the  front 
stage.  A  part  of  the  ordiestm-ground  therefore  entered  into  the  dromos. 
After  inclosing  the  spectators  and  the  interior  ordiestral  crescent  in 
one  vast  semiorcie,  the  walls  of  the  theatre  ceased  to  describe  a  cnrye» 
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aad  na  on  ttfdght  to  join  the  rigbt  and  left  extfemittes  of  tlie  Fan- 
tkeiiia»  or  flanking  boildingt  of  tne  stage ;  of  come  they  thus  fenned 
the  two  ends  of  the  DroiDOa»  and  the  oontiDnity  of  their  masonry  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  two  grand  and  oppoaite  entnmoes  to  the  theatre. 

Those  entrances,  it  is  oloar  from  Vitruvius,  were  covered  above.  The 
stage  ground,  with  its  flanks,  or  Paraskenia,  formed  a  iinf  hro:id  as 
the  amphitlieatre  of  spectators  ;  but  the  st^rje  itsolf  was  a  tritie  narrower 
than  the  orchestra,  to  which  it  was  duly  upposxtc.  The  level  of  the 
stage  was  the  aame  as  that  of  the  lowest  bencbest  conaequentjly  as  many 
ftet  higher  than  the  orchestra ;  hot  the  whohs  wall  of  the  stage  ground 
rose  to  the  same  height  as  the  wall  on  the  outaide  of  the  highest 
benches.  To  return  to  the  stsge,  it  was  connected  with  the  ordwatra 
by  stairs ;  for  though  the  choral  and  stage  performers  had  a  generally 
distinct  locality,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  connexion  in  acting  be- 
tween the  orchestra  and  the  stage.  The  sta^e  itseli  was  twofold.  One 
stage,  called  the  Logeion,  projected  beyond  the  paraskenia,  and,  being 
meant  merely  for  dedamatioii,  was  oonatraeted  of  wood*  the  better  to 
reverberate  the  voice.  Behind  it»  there  waa  a  chaim  for  holding  the  roll 
of  the  curtain ;  for  that  disgiiiae,  dioagh  it  waa  seldom  used,  was  drawn 
upwards  by  the  Greeks,  and  not  downwards,  aa  by  as.  Immediately 
behind  the  logeion,  lay  the  Proskenion,  or  proper  stage,  which,  having 
often  heavy  piastic  scenery  to  support,  was  made  of  stone.  From  the 
building  behind,  there  were  three  entrances  to  the  stage,  and  the  rank 
of  the  characters  was  marked  by  the  door  from  which  they  entered : 
the  central  and  roost  superb  one  beiii|;  allotted  to  royalty.  A  hall  in 
the  first  floor  of  the  stage-bouae  contained  the  actors*  whilst  they  stood 
ready  to  enter  on  their  parta,  and  their  dreeaing^rooms  lay  at  its  extre- 
mities. '  The  back  of  the  stage,  as  has  been  just  mentioncdt  was  not  a 
mere  wall,  but  a  house  of  considerable  height;  and  in  like  manner,  its 
flanks  were  buildina;^5  of  sevcra!  stories,  in  the  apartments  of  which, 
nearest  to  the  stage,  were  kept  the  machines  tor  moving  its  scenery. 
But,  as  the  building  behind  was  insufficient  of  itselt  to  mdicate  the  loca- 
lity of  .the  piece,  there  was  a  line  of  decorations  in  front  of  it,  w  hich 
properly  conatituted  the  acene.  Those  decorations  were  either  plastic  imi- 
tationa  of  ol^ects,  chiefly  in  wood,  or  paintings  on  eanvaaa  and  boarda* 
The  under  decorations  were  plastic,  the  upper  were  flat  pictures.  The 
scenery,  both  on  the  sides  and  in  the  middle,  was  shifted  by  machineSi 
which  are  minutely  discussed  by  Genelli,  but  which  it  would  be  foreign 
to  my  purpose  to  describe.  In  general  tin  Greek  plays  themselves 
show  that  there  could  not  have  been  many  changes  of  scene,  and  that 
the  curtain  was  seldom  necessary.  But  from  the  known  fact,  that  tlie 
Greeks  nnderatood  perspective,  and  from  their  anxiety  to  impress  the 
8eoac8»  we  nay  believe  that  the  acenic  efifect  of  their  aiage  waa  highly 
impoatng.  If  Genelli  be  right,  they  spared  not  even  the  introdoctton  of 
natural  trees  to  adorn  the  landscape  of  CEdipus  Coloneui. 

Ahnost  every  device  which  is  known  to  the  modern  sta^e,  wns  practised 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and  ilu  i]imensions,at  least,  of  their  tlie;urcs  were  favour- 
able to  illusion.  Tlii  ir  'i'hei)logeion,  or  jtlace  of  tlic  conference  of  the 
gods,  mu^»t  have  been  an  occasional  scaiibld,  issuing  irom  near  the  top 
of  the  atage-building,  and  tnrrouoded  with  a  pietnre  of  douds.  Infer- 
nal apirita  and  phattoma  aaoended  from  the  Charonic  steps  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  orchestra  furthest  from  the  stage,  and  beneath  the  lowest 
seats  of  the  apectatora.  By  our  sceptical  imaginations,  the.  impressions 
ande  on  a  aiipefstittooa  people  by  such  representational  can  be  but 
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faindy  estimated  ;  yet  even  a  modern  fnncy  must  be  torpid,  that,  in 
reading /EschyluR,  is  not  t  h  ctntied  by  tlie  ghost  of  Clytemnestra  rushing 
in  to  awaken  Uie  Eninoiiides  ;  and  the  grandeur  of  terror  in  spectral 
agency  wan  cerLuiuiy  never  made  more  perfect,  than  where  that  j>oet 
invokes  "  the  slttmbering  Furies,  and  the  sleepless  dead." 

fha  fuidience  tbcmsenres  must  have  ibnned  no  UDimposing  appear- 
anCjfB,  Of  the  places  lor  myriads,  the  foremost  belonged  to  the  archons, 
the  senate,  the  generals,  and  the  high-priesthood  of  the  state.  Strangers 
were  admitted  during  one  of  the  festivals,  and  had  tlu  ir  allotted  scats. 
The  knights  had  their  station  npart;  and  all  the  free  citizens  arranged 
themselves  according  to  their  tribes.  The  place  for  the  youth  \mis  called 
the  Ephubikoti;  aud  the  women  had  distinct  seat^,  though  opinioti,  more 
than  law,  seems  to  have  kept  the  more  respectable  class  of  them  from 
the  theatre. 

I  shall  proceed  in  a  subsequent  number,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Greek  plays  themselves.  For  the  dryness  of  the  above  details  i  have 
no  apology  to  make,  but  their  important  connexion  with  the  move 

snir"y<»"g  subject  that  is  to  come. 

 ■  / 


TBB  FLOBBNTINR  PABTY  OBAMATIG  SCBNB. 

ScBirB*   7%e  upper  part  qf  a  meadow,  near  Florence.    It  runs  sloping  down  to 
a  river,  on4  iis  shelf errd  nt  fke  top  by  a  small  n  ood  of  ofirrs  and  ehesnui-irettf 

and  ornamented  in  vanuas  tcnys,    FiesoU  is  in  i/ie  diatiuu  e. 

[[Pamphilus,  Philostkatos,  Dionbus  J  Nbxphila  (<«  Queen),  Pampinba, 
FiAMETTA,  Emilia,  Philambita,  Elissa  and  Lavrbtta,— «ii/«riiy  «s 

Nt^.      Comb  on,  come  on ! — A  little  further  on. 

And  we  shall  reach  a  place    here  we  may  pause. 

It  in  a  meadow  full  oftlu  r:irly  spring: 

Tall  grass  is  there  whtcii  dailies  with  the  wind. 

And  oever-cnding  odorous  lemon-trees; 

Wild  flowers  in  blossom,  and  sweet  citron  buds. 

And  princely  cedars ;  aii«l  the  linden  boughs 

Make  arched  walks  for  love  to  whisper  in. 

If  you  be  tiicd,  lie  down,  and  you  snail  hear 

A  river,  which  doA  kiiss  irregular  banks. 

Enchant  your  sense*  with  a  sTecpv  tune. 

If  not,  and  lucrry  blood  doth  stir  your  veins. 

The  place  haih  still  a  fair  and  pleasant  aspect : 

For  in  the  'midst  of  this  greeo  meadow  springs 

A  fountain  of  white  iiuuhl?-,  o'er  whose  sides 

Run  stories,  graven  b^  some  cunning  hand. 

Of  pastoral  life,  and  ttpsy  revelry. 

There  will  we,  'midst  delicions  cates,  and  wines 

Sparkling  and  amorous,  and  sweet  instruments, 

Sin^  gentle  mischief  as  the  sun  goes  down.— 

8uicki  but  a  few  steps  more — 'round  by  this  cope 
f  olives  and  young  chesnuts  (to  whose  arms 
The  vines  seem  clinging  Mke  so  many  brides) 
And  you  will  reach  *t— Ha  i — Stayl — Look  1  here  it  is. 
PhiUut,  {jrusking  forward)    Ha,  ha  I 
Dion,       Ha,  ha! 

FwmL      Ha,  ha !    Ha,  ha  ! — Look  !  how  Fhilostratus 

Buries  his  forehead  in  the  f'rc  h  green  grass. 
fflnyAi/ltf.  Hail,  vernal  spot! — We  bear  to  thy  euibracc 

Pleasures  that  ask  for  calm  :  Love ;  and  Delight  j 
Harmonious  pulses  where  no  evil  dwells  \ 
Smiles  without  ireach'ry  i  words  all  soft  and  true; 
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Music  like  nioroini^,  frttsh  auU  full  oi' youth  j 

And  all  else  that  belongs  tu  genileucbs. 
JPJIi&ff.     Come  !<— Sit  by  me  t 
Dion.  Sit ! 

NHph.  SitaUl 
Dion.  Tliu»,-^iii  a  circle. 

So,  thit  b  welL  Now,  where  m  TindefO? 
Neipk.      Uoy  Tbiilaroiv  ovr  eervaiit ! 

PkiioH*  LaGT^ard  knave  ! 

Here,  fellow  Tindaro!   The  queen  doth  call  thee. 
Tindttro.  dtntering)  *GalU'  marry !   Hfd  she  borne— 
PkUotL  How)  How,  boldkoafc? 

Dost  dare  cfflrm  the  cannot  bear  ? 
'Itndoro,  Not  I. 

Not  I»  by  'r  lady !   She  can  bear,  no  doubt  — 

It  fruitfal  as  a  vineyard;  that's  past  doubt. 

But,  signer,  /  have  home  on  these  poor  shoulders. 

Two  trunks — look!  look  1 — cramm'd  full  of  wines  and  dainties— * 

Two  lutes;  a  viol;  besides  souie  ten— 
JEXm.  Tush  I  Tushl 

Where  are  the  taUca  \ 
Tindwro,  On  Corvino's  back  ; 

And  bu-^hanu  doih  bear  ihc  boards  for  che:is; 

And  Grasso  hath  the  musie.  {Serwaiit  aOtr,  Um.) 

Dian»  Place  all  here. 

Thus, — in  a  circle.    Now,  aw.ike  the  wines ! 

And  spead  these  cloths  upon  the  icvei  ground. 

Hoi  tnere— take  heed  1  thou  wilt  unstno^  my  lute. 

Now,  where 's  the  viol  di  gamba  ?  Place  it  here. 

So, — get  ye  gone  unto  yon  chesnut-trce. 

And  share  vour  wine  in  honesty.    Away !    {Servant*  cveunL) 
Ait^A.      — Here  will  we  rest,  with  all  our  court  about  us. 
PhilMi.     Lauretta  and  £1ism,  come  this  way. 
Din  Tz .       StKf,  Fiametta. 

Fiam.  With  Pampinea?— Well. 

Pamphiltu.  Here  let  us  rest,  tender  Luuiia, 

And  on  this  ^assy  hillock  crown'd  with  flowers. 

Place  thy  white  arm.    Now  let  the  violets  gaze 

Their  fill  and  drink  the  blue  light  from  thine  eyes! 

Now  let  the  thievish  winds  their  sweet  wealth  steal 

From  the  dark  riches  of  thy  hair.   Look  up  1 
Diam*        Fair  Fiametta,  dost  thou  bear  him  talk? 
Finm,        He  sinp;s,  methinks.    Or,  is *t  his  voice  is  sweet? 
JJion.        'Tis  sugar'd  o'er,  with  flattery.— >Now,  for  me —  {jmde,) 

The  Dtchttngalef  which  haunt  abont  th^  woods 

Grow  hoarse,  methinks. 
Fxam,  How  BO? 

Dion.  They  lose  their  mnsic 

(Else  say  their  skill)  before  your  honied  words. 
Hush  1  what 's  a  rose  ?    I  '11  crush  these  gaudy  leaves. 
How  coarse  their  crimson  is  beside  liiine  ownl 
Had  I  hnt  hlies,  I  would  burn  them  straight, 
As  a  white  peace-otienng  to  thee. — Couie!  will  love  me? 
I.  He  Is  a  mockbiid,  and  but  imiiatea 
The  poetry  he  hears  in  falser  prose. 
Turn  him  to  me,  and  leave  him. 
Fiam,  No ;  not  so. 

He  mixht  afflict  thy  leisure  with  his  groans. 
And  shouldit  thou  chance  to  love  him— 
Pw^^  I?— Ha,  bat 

1  hate  him  like  a  poisonous  plant.  Methinks 
Rb  very  laugh  is  perilous. 
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fioM,  I  will  medicine  'l ; — 

Not  as  men  steal  the  poitonous  juice  from  serpctilf* 
I  Ml  let  him  talk,  till  niii  last  drop  of  daoifier 

Uc  vprnt,  aiul  he  i-  harmless.    lxM>k  lipOD  0)6  I 

What  I  wilt  thou  love  me^ 

Ay ;  by  foaming  Venus  1 
By  all  tbese  clinginj;,  creeping,  curling  vines  1 
By  Love! — 1  swear  It.    As  the  bee  doth  gaiber 
Wealth  from  the  rose's  lip,  1  Ml  ste;il  from  ^hine. 
You  sing  too  much  in  pairs.    Break  upi  break  up  I 
And  in  me  place  of  tender  blsehoods  tell 
Laur.  ar  BBsta,  Ha,  ba  1  Ha,  ha ! 

Laur, 


Neipk. 


What  *8  that  which  move*  your  mirth  ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !    Tb  an  amorous  siory 
Phiiostntut  has  fead  oi  oat  of  book. 
JVc^.       We  live  all  here  in  hooesi  fellowshipL 

He  who  is  worth  a  jest  or  own-?  a  song 

Holds  it  in  truijt  for  this  community. 
DioJU         Ay,  no  close  purses,  sir;  no  hoards  of  words; 

No  merry  tales  ;  no  serious;  no  dull  sooga^ 

Learn'd  of  the  cuckoo  underneath  a  pine. 

And  buzz'd  in  private  to  a  craz'd  guitar. 

All  is  our  own.    So,  speak,  Philoslratus  I 
JVc^.      Speak,  without  more  ado. 
PkUotL  I—?  BymysottTr 

I  never  tried  to  tell  a  tale  till  now. 

1  cannot  tell  it — nay — if  you  wiii  have 

A  maudliD  stoiy,  wny  prepare  your  eyes  ; 

We  Ml  have  salt  tears  enow.   Once  on  a  time— 
ftatn.         Out  on  thee.    I'liat 's  the  schoolboy's  stale  bcgioniog. 
Dion.         1  Vc  heard  it  tiiteen  hundred  times  and  more. 

Beggars  unfold  such  *neath  our  valets'  windows 

At  a  penny  apiece,  and  they  account  it  dear. 
PkUasi,       1  knew  how  ii  would  be     So,  conic!    IMl  drink 

A  hunipt  r  of  Greek  '^vinc  an- 1  hold  my  peace. 
Latir.         \\  haii  vauquish'd  by  a  man  that  wears  slash'd  satin? 

Tush  I  thou  a  soldier!— Talk  no  more  of  love. 
PllUoti^      I  Ml  tell  it,  by  these  leeth  I — Once  on  a  time — 

(Oh  I  you  are  still  now)— Well— Once  on  a  time. 

There  lived  a  king — 
i>Mii.  Prodigious  I 

PkUoii,  An  old  man» 

Who  wedded  (somewhat  rashly)  a  young  wife. 
J)um»        I  catmot  bold  my  wouder. 
Fiam,  Peace,  you  parrot'! 

PUhit,     Well,  sirs  $  this  wile  being  vounc;,  as  1  have  said, 

T.nvcd  one  was  young, — a  biack-hairM  curly  man. 

Almost  a  Aloor:  Your  women  love  sucli  men. 
Dion.         His  name  ? — I  see 't.    He  suuinied  somewhat— thus— 

A  pleasant  cast — Go  on,  ano  damn  thvself  1 
PMIomL      She  loved  this  curly  fellow:  he  liked  ncr : 

The  end  was  that  they  met.    Each  night  tall  Torincft 

Stole  to  her  chamber,  when  King  Phuip  slept. 

And  la^  upon  bis  pillow*  For  some  lime  Love 

Hoodwinks  our  ancient  king ;  but  he,  bdi^  prone 

Unto  suspicion,  as  most  monarchs  arc, 

Soon  read  in  Helen's  looks  and  Tormes*  smile 

That  he  was  cuckold. 
Dion.  Tis  a  filthy  name. 

Fan^ibu,  'TIS  so:  but  we  must  fix  on  bad  and  good 
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Dion. 


XMm. 


Pampk* 


Ph'dost. 
Neipli. 


Names  ht  tor  each :  we  wreak  our  scom,  melhiaks. 
Too  much  on  titlet,  md  pass  by  the  deed. 
PkUoit     Well,  sirs :  Onr  king»  bciog  bred  to  trieks  of  ftate. 

And  burying  anger  in  a  sure  revt-nf^c, 
Waich'd — wailed — and  surprised  liie  twain  asleep. 
Yet,  being  iu  darkness  (lest  his  lamp  might  scare 
That^ilty  pair  away),  he  could  but  know 
Two  sleepers  lay  there  :  whether  girl  or  man 
Was  but  a  ijucss.    On  this — to  mark  the  one 
Whose  hau  was  coarser  than  the  aueen's,  he  knew^ 
What  does  he,  sirs,  but  cUps^lookl<^hcBnthe  locks 
(Then  worn  in  clusters)  close  unto  the  ciowd. 
This  done*  goes  back  and  sleeps» 
Diom,  An  easy  fellow ! 

Wella^Tonnes 'wakes :  and  with  a  yawn— jast  thoa— 
RuIm  his  btv»ad  palm  athwart  his  neck.  Behold  I 
He  ?tans : — the  curls  are  gone !    The  queen  weeps  showers  • 
Yet  suddenly  reviving  (while  her  dull  swain 
Puzzleth  in  vain,  o*er  this— then  that  device) 
Bids  htm  haste  back,  and  whispers  in  his  ear. 
Helan^hs — shntus — dnn^  his  clothes — and  to  the  10001 
Where  all  his  maif^   ilic  equerries)  lie  in  tir  'ams 
Hurries,  and  clot>ciy  ciii)s  each  sleeping  crown 
Bare  as  his  own^^Ha,  na  !--4he  morning  comes. 
And  our  great  monarch  hath  a  crop-carMlevec  I 
He  looks — one — two — ihrce^ — ail  are  shorn  alike. 
Scarce  can  he  hold  his  wonder :    Yet,  (being  wise^ 
And  wishing  not  to  spread  his  own  disgrace) 
Quoth  he— ''Let  him  who  did  this  act  be  dumb. 
And  do't  no  more  !" — which  said,  all  go  their  way. 
Then,  as  the  story  ends,  by  slow  degree 
The  king  forgave  his  qneen :  Tbb  tooch'd  her  heart ; 
And  she  requited  him»  at  last,  with  lore* 
I  do  not  like  your  story. 

*Tt&  not  ndne  i 
But  an  old  record  of  a  woman's  wiu 
The  moral— 

We'll  forgive 'i.    Some  other  time — 
A  twelvemonth  hence— when  wc  have  had  our  supperS| 
We'll  sleep  upon  t  while  thou  uuraveli'sl  it. 
Now,  who  drinks  Aleatico  } 

es?  Fhih*.  I— I— I— 

Here,  ladies — here  are  grapes — f-^^prcad  out  your  laps!) 
Purple  as  evening — figs — ^aod  cakes,  whose  tops 
Mate  doQ  the  whiteness  of  our  frosted  Alps. 

Bring  here  the  ioreiga^wincs !  (Tn  the  mvani».) 

Will  noQc  enrich 
Our  banquet  with  a  song?   O  shame  upon  ye  1 
More  wine!   Bring  foreign  wines  I  Now,  which  shall 't  be  ^ 
(nngft)  Shall 't  be  Port  that  Hushes 
DarV  O'*  rubies  rrd  ? 
Or  Burgundy  which  blushes 
Like  a  bride  in  bed  ? 
Let  *X  be  full,  and  rich,  and  bright. 
Dazzling  our  eyes  with  liquid  light. 
Fam^.  Then 't  shall  be  wild  champagne. 

Which  flies  and  falls  again, 
Drowning  the  drinker's  brain 
Jn  dreams  all  nighu 
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Or  sherry  ?  sparkling  sherry  i 
Which  makes  th«  drinker  merry. 
With  lis  fine  Boachto  flavour  ? 
Or  Canary  ? 

No,  thai 's  old  : 
And  so  is  Sack,  whose  kiss  doth  Bavour 

Of  ihe  wit  ihafs  post  and  tohl. 
Let  *t  be  full,  and  rich,  ami  bri;;ht, 
Like  a  gem  iha(  mocks  ihc  sight. 

Lei  it  be, — li  hke  a  sione. 

Like  the  diamond  alone, 
,    Dazzlinc  the  night  I— — 

\_During  this  song  the  talles  are  removed  "j 
—And  now,  sweet  sister,  wliere  is  tky  sad  story  ? 
For  sad  it  most  be,  ifihy  mtoddoth  speak 
Its  natural  music,  and  noeningstar 
Bewitch  thee  t(»  unhealthy  merriment. 
1  do  not  think  with  you:  a  merry  story, 
Mctbinks,  is  iwrmleis  as  a  tale  that's  sad. 
Yct^peak,  £milki ! 

Once — in  Florence,  here — 
In  that  part  which  looks  toward  the  hills  Pisioian, 
There  dwelt  a  lady.    She  was  very  fair. 
Young,  rich,  a  nuideo,  noble,  tender,  fiee. 

0  Jupiter ! 

O  Viilcao,  iiammei'  me  i  *ihe  head  1 

1  *m  budding. 

What  I  i'the  head  ? — he  must  have  horot. 
Is  he  a  goat  or-* 

Peace  !  my  love 's  a  buddings 
Rrnar?,  rcr!,  all  blushes,  like  a  three dsys' blide. 
Silence  in  court  I    Say  un,  Emilia. 
Was  she  loved,'->this  lady  \ 

By  two  noUe  youths : 

Guidotto  one,  a  hish-bom  Cremonese^ 
And  one  a  Paviau,«Mutio  Imola. 
Both  dwelt  hi  Florence,  where  this  lady  came 
With  old  Cotahlo,  when  those  tedious  wars 

Which  vexed  the  city  slept,  and  inen  were  free 

To  come  troiu  exile  to  tlieir  natural  homes. 

Call  me  her  name  1    My  head  could  never  bear 

These  vague  sumiisings.  'Lady' — was  she  tall  ? 

Meek  ?  fair  ? — Give  me  hefMie,  aiu)  stmit  I  sce  her :  . 

£Ue  is  she  but  a  sound. 

'  i  was  Agaiiia. 
And  very  fitirshe  was,  and  very  meek. 

Tall  too,  aiu)  beni  her  as  yon  poplar  bows 
To  the  sweet  music  of  the  river  airs  ; 
And  so  it  was  she  whisper'd. 

What,  in  mtisicl 
Ay,  Sir:  for  what  is  mosic,  if  sweet  words 
Rising  from  triidt  r  Lmcies  be  noi  »;n  ? 
Methinks  there  ts  no  ^und  so  gentle — none — 
Not  even  the  South-wind  young,  when  first  be  comes 
Wooing  the  lemon  flowers,  for  whom  he  leaves 
The  consts  of  B.iiae — not  melodious  springs, 
Though  heard  i'thc  stillnc^'^  of  their  native  hills- 
Mot  the  rich  viol,  trump,  cyaibal,  nur  horo. 
Guitar  nor  cittern,  nor  the  pining  fluie. 
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Are  half  to  tweet  as  tender  human  words. 
Pmmpk,      Thou'rt  right,  dear  ludy.    Pity  speaks  to  grief 

More  sweetly  than  a  band  of  instruments: 

And  a  friend's  welcome,  or  a  smiling  kiss 

Outflourithet  the  cornet't  bridal  note. 
Pkilosi.      Goon,  go  on  I 

Mtmha*  These  rivAl  youth';  were  friend^ ; 

Till  Love — which  should  be  free  from  all  harsh  thoughts — 
Set  bate  between  them.  Then,  rank  jealous  caret 
Sptang  up»  and  with  them  many  a  sharp  device- 
Plots — quarrel? — serenades,  wherein  the  sword 
Outmatch'd  the  cittern.    Each  had  potent  iViends: 
One  band  the  guardian  sued,  and  one  the  maid. 
But  neither  prosperM. — In  the  meantime,  the  yontht 
Tired  of  compl.iints,  and  lights  which  h''v<]  hut  blowt* 
Resolved  to  steal  what  fortune  held  from  itiem. 
One  bought  the  serving-woman's  soul  with  gold. 
While  muchief  won  the  man :  Thus,  each  had  help. 
But,  tedious  Hwere  to  speak,  from  dav  lo  day. 
Of  feasts,  and  watching? — how  the  Pavian  frown'd 
Like  sullen  thunder  o'er  his  rival's  hopes — 
How  with  mad  violence  he  traced  his  steps — • 
Forced  ceaseless  quarrel,  and  out-claniour'd  all 
The  winds  in  anger.    Kven  the  lady's  present 
(That  altar  before  which  Love  loves  to  He, 
Oefencetess,  harmless,  all  his  wrongs  put  off) 
Was  sullied      the  Panan's  coatamely. 

Pamph .      What  did  Guidotto  ? 

Emiiia,  When  his  rival  left 

Certaldo's  palace,  he — whose  gold  had  won 
The  lady's  serving-maid  to  help  his  suit— 
Sfnlr  underneath  llic  modest  midnight  moon 
I  ntn  her  :^:irf!en ,  ^vIutp,  with  learned  strains 
lie  taught  liic  echoes  aii  to  s|>eak  hi!»  love — 
ComptaioM  not^miled  not*— bnt  with  ttemulous  worde» 
And  looks  where  sadnett  strove  with  hamble  ho|ies> 
Adored  the  lady. 

PkiUH.  Ho !  I  see  it  all. 

I  see't.  What  woman  yet  did  e'er  withstand 
These  modest  mournliil  gentlemen  ? 

JMoit.  Hearl   Hear  him  t 

How  he  doth  trumpet  all  his  virtues ! 

Mtipk  Husbl-. 
Let's  know  the  rest. 

SmiMa,  'T\yt\s  as  yon  jester  says. 

Guidotto  won  tlie  heart  of  Agatha. 

Ndph.       Ay, — but  the  end  ? 

Emtia.  One  night,  the  Pavian  (wam'd 

O'lhe  guardian's  absence)  burst  tlic'palace  doors. 

And  with  a  riotous  crew,  whose  chief  hr  was. 

Stood  'fore  the  lady's  eyes.    Once  more  he  told 

His  burning  story— <moe  more  swore  to  die~ 

Vow'd — menaced — sigh*d — implored — yet  moved  her  not. 

On  this,  j^rown  desperate,  with  one  arm  clasp'd  'round 

Her  faintmg  figure,  he  bore  her  through  the  nails : — 

PhUotL     Ha,  ha  I   Now  where*s  the  modestt,  moonlight  lover? 
The  twanger  of  guitars,  the—  i 

Emika,  Peace  ! — He  stood 

Like  flaming  anger  in  tiie  ravisher's  path  : 
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And,  dnwfng  fonii  his  sword,  he  bade  him  hiiU 
For  tic  w«is  come  lo  save  him. 
Pampk,  W  hat  dtd  the  other  i 

EnaUti*      Riish'4  on  bit  nobler  rival — swore  some  oaths — 

Frowned  and  denounced  destruction ■    With  cure  band 
Guidotto  warded,  and  return'd  his  threats. 
And  fo^  each  blow  repaid  him  with  a  wound. 
At  hut,  the  Pavian  fell. 

Pfiilosi.  The  end  ?  the  end  ? 

Mndka*       Tlie  end  was  (would  'twere  belter)  such  as  happens 

III  cotninoa  tales: — 'Twas  shewa  by  some  strange  marks. 

Which  chance,  or  nature— in  their  sport— had  drawn 

Beneath  the  lady's  breast,  marring  its  white>-» 

And  by  a  story  which  Cerialdo  told 

(AU  wuii  couhrm'd)  that  Agatha  was,  iu  troths 

Own  tiater  vnto  Mntio  Imola. 

Philosl.      And  so  Guidotto  won,  and  there 'a  an  end  t 

KmiUa*       11c  wed  iiuleed  the  gentle  I'lorcncc  lady. 

But  for  the  Pavian }  he  {who  luved  no  well 

'Midst  all  his  anger)  when  he  heard  that  tale 

Betook  him  to  far  landt  or  tavage  haunts. 

Some  said,  he  bled  a  martyr  to  his  faith. 

In  Syrian  countries  ,  Iv^hiitiir  'neath  the  flag 

Of  Godfrey  ur  Uic  huii-hearicd  king 

Others  that  he  had  fled  beyond  the  woods 

Near  to  Caoialdoli ;  fed  on  roots  ;  and  dwelt 

Somewhere  upon  the  unshelicr'd  ApcODloe. 

Ceriain  it  is,  a  hermit  like  to  him 

Was  known  thereafter.   In  the  caves  he  lived. 

Or  tops  of  mountains ;  but  when  winds  were  loudest, 

And  the  broad  moon  work'd  spells  far  out  at  sea. 

He  watch'd  all  night  and  day  the  lonely  shores, 

And  saved  from  shipwreck  many  marineia. 

At  length — he  died,  and  strangen  buried  him. 

Di"  n .       Had  he  no  friends  ? 

EvtUia*  In  some  lone  cc  me  try, 

Diblanl  from  towns  (some  wild  woo(i-girded  spot, 

Ruin'd  and  full  of  graves,  all  very  old. 

Over  v/ho-^e  scarce-seen  mounds  the  pine-tree  sheds 

Its  solemn  fruit,  as  giving  'dust  to  dust*) 

He  sleeps  in  quiet.    Hud  he  no  friend  r — Ohi  yes. 

Pity  which  hates  all  noise,  and  Sorrow,  like 

The  enamouring  marble  that  wraps  vif;gio  mould. 

And  palest  Silence  who  will  weep  alone. 

And  all  sad  friends  of  Death  were  friends  to  him  ! 

N^ph,      Is  there  no  more? 

Emilia,  No  more.    My  tale  it  told. 

AlrqtA.        Then  let  us  go  unto  f  he  river  banks 

And  rest  awhile  under  yon  plane-tree's  shade. 
Our  fair  Emilia  there  will  touch  her  lute ; 
And  with  a  song,  where  love  shall  sweeten  wisdom^ 
Bid  us  take  comfort.    After  such  sad  stories 
What  can  be  beard,  save  music  ^-^Follow  me  1 
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**  A  plagm  of  opIaloB  i  a  man  owy  w«ur  it  of  both  iUm ,  likt  a  loatbor  MUd." 

So,  tbere'i  an  and  of  18ji5 ;  wsoA  dl  its  great  and  glorious  traaaae* 
tioDa»  idleaied  finom  the  legal  tutelage  of  attofneya-gmral  and  preeo* 
gative  judges*  are  now  nothing  more  than  mere  matter  of  history  I 
What  a  world  of  superfine  legislation,  and  of  three-piied  diplomacy  are 
gone  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  (  apnlots!  what  n  virtorious  war  in  the 
East!  what  a  tremendous  fire  m  the  West!  vvhat  a  magnificent  voyage 
of  discovery  in  the  North  !  what  a  clever  mining  speculation  in  the 
South!  all  as  completely  gone  and  over,  as  the  times  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  aU  too  merdy  for  the  better  filling  up  of  another  ^010010  of 
the  Annual  Registerp  for  the  fordier  multiplication  of  parliamentary 
proceedings,  and  Ibr  the  addition  of  another  library  of  Term  Reports 
to  the  Pehon  upon  Oisa  of  law,  which  already  ban  been  cast  upon  the 
hear!  of  common  sense,  overlaying,  like  a  drunkep  nurse,  the  babe  it 
was  meant  to  cherish.    A  consummation  this  devoutly  to  be  wished,  no 
doubt ;  but  where  in  the  name  of  Heaven  is  the  matter  to  stop  ?  Is 
thia  afikir  of  the  press  to  be  au  interminable  war  between  time  and 
space,  and  are  the  records  of  man  to  go  on  accumulating,  till  books 
shall  leaTe  no  room  ibr  readers  in  existence  ?  Two  new  noyels  and  a 
threatened  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  exclusive  of  the  cock-boat 
publicalions  in  the  wake  of  the  great  three-decker,  are  a  large  dose  of 
fictitious  history,  for  one  poor  year,  and  from  one  pair  of  hands ;  and 
then  for  the  fren^jine,  not  only  is  the  world  grown  larger,  and  a  hun- 
dred new  republics  in  at  I  and  aid  daily  arising  to  struggle  and  to  fight 
for  tlie  lionour       "pit  rising  the  Athenians,"  but  the  **  iiauU  faits  et 
gestes"  of  the  old  nations  are  now  written  in  duplicate ;  so  that  the 
man  who  has  read  only  one  side  the  question,  knows  as  little  of  what 
has  been  dotnff  as  the  best  astronomer  knows  what  is  going  00  on  the 
other  side  of  the  moon.    Every  new  publication  brings  with  it  its  train 
of  refutations,  rejoinders,  and  replies;  and  to  read  one  book  of  the 
church,  begets  the  neceR«<!ty  of  perusincr  a  whole  shelf  of  the  books  of 
other  churches,  bt  lor('  you  can  tell  on  which  side  (rntli  is  itnf  •  while 
rival  generals  fi^^ht  dueU,  to  ascertain  dates  and  positions,  and  write 
their  memoirs,  an  the  Irish  magistrate  did  his  reports,     witii  a  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.*'  Then  what,  I  pray  you,  are 
the  extenuations  of  gold-beating,  or  what  the  marvels  we  hear  of  in* 
commensurable  lengths  of  cotton-twist  daily  spun  by  our  steam-engines, 
to  the  greater  extension  of  Catholic  and  Anti-catholtc  orations,  the 
symposfacnl  forth-pourlngs  of  gratitude,  from  commemorated  church- 
wardens, and  eulogized  committee-men,  the  long-winded  promises  of 
speculatmg  jomt-stock  directors,  and  tlic  tcinally  sincere  addresses  of 
candidates  for  election?    Yet  what  are  eveii  these,  to  the  immenser 
tnasses  of  divinity,  polemical  and  doctrinal,  tracts,  sermons,  exhorta- 
tions and  expositions,  of  all  sects  and  calibres,  from  orAodoxy  to 
Thomas  Mulock,  and  of  every  stretch  of  eredidity,  firom  the  conclnvt 
at  Rome,  to  the  apostles  of  Joanna  Southcott :  not  to  mention  the* 
chnfrra  worhm  tcribendi  of  the  other  learned  and  babbling  professions* 
ISurcly  the  possible  combinations  of  language  mwt  soon  bs  exhausted ; 
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and  a  merciful  dispensatfon  it  is  that  ihv.  alpJiabet  sliould  admit  of  no 
more.    But«  to  return  from  this  digression  :  18:215  is  gone    ad plures" 
which  I  shall  take  the  hberty  of  translating,  "to  the  printers."  But 
thank  Heaven,  we  are  in  no  want  of  a  new  year  to  succeed  it ; — a 
happy  new  ye«r  majr  it  prm  to  us  «Ilt   Do  not,  however,  be  alarm- 
ed, my  good  Sir,  this  it  no  plot  to  entrap  you  into  retding  a  monody 
to  the  meoKNy  of  the  deceased,  nor  to  draw  down  upon  you  a  oom- 
miatfhuee  monSky  of  the  world'e  vanity  and  flight  of  time.  If  your  own 
growing  aches  and  asthmas,  your  stiffening  joints  and  relaxing  sinews 
do  not  inform  you  that  you  are  not  quite  as  young  as  in  the  days  of 
good  King  Georcre  the  Third,  1  scorn  to  be  the  person  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  circumstaQoe.    Let  those  regret  the  past,  who  never  anti- 
cipate the  future  :  for  my  part,  I  am  too  much  in  the  habit  of  wishing 
laat    diia  time  were  oome,"  and    that  time  were  ow,"  not  lo  W 
ashamed  of  reproaching  "  the  creeping  and  inaodiUe  foot"  of  die 
knight  of  the  hour-glass,  with  stealing  a  idarch  upon  me.    No,  no,  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  lingering,  like  our  good  neighbours  the  Ir'uh, 
over  the  chronicles  of  Eri,  or  regretting  the  glorious  memory  of 
Bryan  Borohoinie  and  his  green  nag  and  his  golden  hnrp,  as  cast 
one  sigh  of  sorrow  after  the  worthless  runaway  182.5.    Wliat  indeed 
has         done  to  be  recalled  with  any  expression  of  regret?  What 
baa  liberty,  what  haa  reason  gained  by  tta  eflEbrtat  £  it  beeaoae 
the  Blaeka  of  Hayti  hm  bought  their  fireedMn,  after  having  conquer* 
cd  it,  or  because  the  Braaitiiaa  have  negotiated  thdr  emancipation 
from  the  mother  country,  that  we  are  to  veil  our  bonnetB  to  IStS  t 
Or  is  18?5  to  he  lauded  for  the  chivnlry  of  military  marquesses, 
or  piety  ot  royal  dukes,  in  echo  of  the  hoarse  croakings  of  the 
enemies  to  liberty  of  conscience  ?    Ask  the  Spaniards  what  is  their 
opinion  of  1825,  or  the  Greeks,  or  the  Italians;  or  ask  the  poor 
down-trodden,  priest-ridden  Freiicb  what  they  think  of  Frassynoua 
and  1825 1  I  &ncy  they  will  all  be  in  the  tame  atory ;  lo  no  move 
of  1825  for  me.    "  Forward'*  is  the  word :  let  us  see  what  is  to 
be  done  "  hi  the  coming  on  of  time ;"  and  so,    all  hail"  With 
the  blessin*:^  of  Providence  we  w\}\,  my  good  readers,  have  another  jog- 
trot together  through  the  ensuing  twelve  months  of  t))C  New  Monthly, 
as  we  have  had  many  a  <;ood  one  through  the  preceding  volumes;  and  J 
modestly  hope  as  much  to  your  satisfaction  as  my  own.  To  this  end,  my 
first  care  shall  be  directed  to  the  selection  of  topics,  so  as  to  avoid  touch-* 
ing  upon  *^  the  raw**  of  yoor  voy  tender  oonacienoes,  or  treadmg  upon 
the  eonia  of  an  inveterate  prejudice :  for,  trmb  to  tell,  the  reacm  of 
diia  generation  are  somewhat  delieate  in  this  matter  ;  and  are  much  too 
apt  to  start  off  and  away  from  any  opinion  that  is  by  half  a  comma  too  flat 
or  too  sharp  for  the  concert-pitch  of  established  belief.    A  rope-dancer 
is  not  obhged  to  poise  his  pole  with  more  assiduous  attention  to  avoid  a 
fall,  than  the  editor  of  a  journal  is  to  weigh  his  matter  by  the  standard 
of  his  readers'  notions,  if  he  means  to  keep  up  his  sale.    The  Quarterly 
Beview  ia  not  ao  bard  on  a  republican  travdler  in  America,  nor  Sonthey 
80  levere  on  a  eatfaolic  or  a  diiaenler,  aa  the  pnblie  b  on  a  joornaliat 
who  pranmes  to  be  wiser  or  better  than  the  community  he  addresses. 
This,  too,  is  the  more  severe,  because  (under  fiivonr  be  it  spoken)  the 
said  public  does  not  at  all  times  seem  perfectly  aware  of  what  it  thinks 
it  is  thinking  upon  certain  subjects ;  and  is  very  apt  to  run  down  the 
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identical  opinions  which,  a  few  months  back,  il  applauded  to  the  very 
echo.    Not  that  this  is  altogether  without  its  convenience:  for  as  there 
can  be  no  progression  without  change,  so  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  these 
frequent  variations  of  sentiment^  folks  may  sometimes  stumble  on  the 
trutii ;  and  that  lo  Chanpfbrt's  cynical  and  sweeping  aphoriim  against 
all  popular  doctrines,  may  sometimes  meet  with  an  mention.  Besideet 
if  tbe  public  should  at  last  definitiyely  make  up  its  mind  to  the  true  and 
hecoming,  and  should  continue  in  that  happy  state  of  determination — 
were  it  only  for  a  twelve -month— it  would  very  materially  cramp  the 
genius  of  essayists,  and  make  a  sensible  diminution  from  the  stock  of 
tbe    innocent  amusement  of  nations."    On  these  and  some  other  ac- 
ccNuits  I  am  content  to  take  things  as  I  find  them ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  a  ticklish  discretbn»  to  set  oflr  the  gratification  of  vanity  in  success 
against  the  discomfort  of  an  occasional  faikure;  reserving  to  myself 
however,  the  right  of  redeeming  the  hatardous  opbion  of  to-day  by  a 
double  dose  of  fashionable  cant  to-morrow,  af\cr  the  most  approved 
models  of  the  see-saw  philosophy.    All  I  ask  of  an  admiring  public  is 
just  so  much  consistency  as  will  serve  me  to  steer  by,  and  will  save  my 
dear  countrymen  from  Falstaflf's  reproacli  of  being  "  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,"  so  **  that  no  man  knows  where  to  have  them."    At  the  outi>et  of 
this  paper  I  had  some  thoughts  of  making  the  matter  intelligibk  to  the 
leader,  by  drawmg  up  a  short  abstract  of  liis  more  recent  hsUucinations, 
somewhat  as  the  man  in  the  Tatler,  who  drew  together  a  company  of 
cursers  and  swearers,  wrote  down  their  conversation  to  demonstrate 
the  jargon  of  idle  expletives  with  which  they  interwove  their  dialof^ne; 
and  such  a  "  catalogue  raisonncc"  (if  the  term  be  not  a  bull)  would,  I 
fancy,  surprise  us  not  a  little.    But  upon  second  thoughts,  this  does  not 
seem  quite  fair  u^age  of  a  very  liberal  customer  and  patron.  What 
man,  indeed,  could  besr  thus  tp  have 

All  his  thoughts  observed. 
Set  in  a  note-bnok,  learned aodcODDcd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  his  tcetli. 

However,  if  any  one  be  curious  in  tins  particular,  let  him  read  a  file  of 
the  Times  newspaper  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  he  will  have  a  tolera- 
ble abstract  of  popular  opinions  during  that  period.  But  tliere  is  a  point 
of  much  more  importance  to  us,  and  that  is  the  present, — the  actual 
now,  in  which  we  live  and  write  tssA  have  our  being.  The  |>ublic  Ibr 
the  lime  being  are,  by  virtue  of  office,  always  ri^t;  and  it  is  with 
them,  and  not  wiUi  their  predecessors!  that  we  joiunalists  have  to 
(teribfre  enim  est  agere).  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  at  this  com- 
mencement of  a  new  year  for  us  to  balance  accounts  with  our  readers, 
and,  in  the  trader's  phrase,  to  take  stock;"  which  is,  in  plain  English, 
to  make  an  inventory  of  the  opinions  that  may  be  employed  in  our 
commerce  with  the  public  for  the  next  twelve  months,  or  at  least  till 
a  new  ukase  of  the  empire  shsll  alter  the  existing  iasbions  in  the  na^ 
tional  modes  of  thought.  Indeed  I  have  often  wondered  that  the 
"  leading  critical  periodicals,"  as  they  are  called,  have  not  substituted 
such  a  cat^ogue  of  statutable  opinions,  in  the  place  of  their  very  use* 
less  list  of  new  publications.  Like  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  catechism, 
it  would  supersede  whole  tonics  of  ethics  and  politjcal  philosophy. 
Among  party  writers,  whose  motto  is  "  Nn/lt-  nauia  (Vcspnt,  /lora  nous 
cl  nvi  ai/iUf"  tlic  labours  of  constructing  &ucli  a  catalogue  would  not  be 
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great ;  but  for  us  journalists  of  the  higher  order,  who  do  not  "  give  up 
to  a  parly  what  was  meant  for  mankind/'  and  whose  grasp  extends  to 
nothing  less  than  the  "  umne  acibile^'*  the  task  is  by  no  means  of  such 
easy  execution*  We  who  count  upon  readers  of  all  classes  and  deno« 
minatbm,  whose  dealbga  lie  with  the  pubUc  in  the  uttennost  latiuide 
of  the  tenn,  and  who  do  not  cater  for  the  excltiaive^tattes  of  any  one 
faction,  have  not  only  a  wider  range  of  opinion  to  traverse,  but  a  much 
nicer  discretion  to  exercise,  in  avoiding  ofience  to  any.  Tlic  editor  of 
an  orthodox  review  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hunt  down  rLligions 
witliDiit  churches  and  churches  without  relitrion,"  and  he  is  sure  of  his 
market.  Your  evangelical  writer  has  only  to  deal  daiiHiution  with  an 
even  hand  on  all  sides ; — who  peppers  the  highest  is  surest  to  pleaae.** 
The  path  of  the  John  Ball  and  the  Age,  is  atillnarrower ;  and,  once  en- 
tered* it  is  impossible  to  lose  the  crack.  Bnt  the  writer  who  addresses 
all  readers,  must  consult  all  tastes.  He  must  not  be  too  whtggish  for  his 
Tory  customers,  nor  too  torj'ish  for  his  Whigs.  He  must  be  political, 
without  hi'ini^  factious  ;  and  (harder  still)  he  must  be  religious,  without 
being  sectarian.  There  are  hundreds  of  subjects  of  which  he  must 
avoid  all  mention,  and  thousands  over  which  he  must  pass.  Now 
ihis  is  harder  work  in  England,  than  anywl;iere  else.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, there  are  but  two  parties;  and  men  most  at  once  make  up 
their  mind  between  them :  but  England  is  the  land  of  corporate  bodies, 
of  aggregate  masses,  none  of  which  can  be  offended  with  impunity^ 
by  him  who  has  in  turn  to  deal -with  all.  Therefore  once  again  I 
say,  good  readers,  gentle  readers,  most  courteous  readers  of  the  New 
Monthly,  let  us  be  agreed  together,  and  let  us  detertnine  what  shall 
he  deemed  orthodox,  good  taste,  and  good  judgment  ;  and  what  shall 
be  bad  taste,  heterodox  and  a  noli  mt  tangtrt  for  the  cuirent  year ; 
or  if  that  be  too  much*  at  least  for  the  current  volume. 

As  far  as  any  thing  can  be  predicated  of  the  present,  by  the  most  im- 
mediate  past,  I  shall  he  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  loyalt  and  proper,  and 
promotive  of  social  order — to  affect  a  certain  tone  of  liberality  or  rather 
of  good  fellowship  in  matters  of  politics;  to  give  the  ministers  of  the 
day  credit  for  what  they  do,  without  casting  too  violently  into  tlieir 
teeth  reproaches  for  what  they  have  left  undone.  It  is  ftislnonalile 
for  tones  to  be  liberal  in  poUticai  economy,  and  for  whigs  to  make 
large  allowances  for  ministerial  corruption.  It  is  good  taste  to  pity 
the  Catholics,  even  though  you  vote  against  them ;  and  a  laugh  may 
be  indulged  against  Lord  Eldon,  w  ithout  forfeiting  your  place  in  good 
company.  Personality  and  invective  are  more  sparinj^y  employed, 
and  are  less  generally  admired  than  last  year.  **  No  popery,"  as  some 
people  imagine,  is  j,Towing  agnin  into  favour,  and  it  certainly  is  pos- 
sible for  the  advocates  of  Cailiolic;  emancipation  lo  give  it  a  helping 
hand,  by  pushing  forward  ultramontane  pretensions,  and  advancing 
Jesuitical  doctrines ;  but  if  our  judgment  be  not  greatly  decdved,  the 
movement  is,  for  die  present,  confined  to  a  little  knot  of  intriguing 

I>arsons,  and  self-important  corporators;  so  that  we  shall  not  risk  the 
OSS  of  a  single  reader  by  our  strenuous  support  of  religious  liberty.  In 
matters  of  religion,  the  war  against  Sunday  apple-stalls  has  still  a  cer- 
tain general  vogue,  but  tlie  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  additions  to  the 
thirty-nine  artich'S  arc  «'o  far  thought  apocryphal,  that  it  is  n  )t  deemed 
absolute  blasplicmy  to  deny  them.    The  tide  of  popidarity  hua  ceased 
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Id  set  strongly  towards  liatton-gardcn ;  and  strange  to  gay,  men 
for  religion  and  morality  in  Broad-itreeC»  St.  Guei.    Mr.  Martin's 
efforts  to  inoculate  tlie  lower  classes  with  kumanity  are  in  general  very 
commendable;  but  wc  have  not  heard  that  a  single  country  sqaire  has 
been  sent  to  the  tread-mil],  for  making  ^ame  of  God's  creatures. 
Apropos  of  the  tread-mill ;  that  engine  is  still  popularly  believed  to  be 
a  mild,  efticacious,  and  equal  instrument  of  punishment,  and  an  admi- 
rable step  to  a  iirndnal  reformation  of  manners.     Having  long  beards 
on  a  Sunday  murning  is  decidedly     a  burberous  deed ;  '  but  liie  taste 
is  not  the  less  universally  In  iavour  of  pastrycooks'  sboj^  on  that 
day ;  and  Gunter  as  not  a  bit  the  more  likely  to  be  hot  m  the  next 
world,  for  cooling  the  throats  of  his  Suiiday.  customers  with  pine* 
apple  ice  in  this.    Tithe  is  beyond  all  question  as  good  property  as 
an  estnte,  if  not  absolutely  of  divine  right;  but  Ardibishop  Magee's 
opinions  will  not  bear  examination.    The  major  pan  ni  the  country 
villages  are  not  in  a  slate  of  absolute  n  llifious  datkn  ss  ;  ])ur  the  wild 
Irish  ought  to  be  forced  to  read  the  bible  without  nuie  or  comment, 
wieiko'  they  can  or  no.    As  for  Mechanic!*  Institutions,  I  am  afraid  you 
iiave  not  qiiite  made  up  your  mind,  my  readers,  wheUier  they  are,  or 
aie  not,  a  conspiracy  against  social  order;  but  I  don't  think  you  will 
chip  off  a  man's  nose  for  advocating  themi  provided  it  he  moderately  wd. 
witA  good  discretion.    Mr.  Kean  may  now  be  allowed  to  act  in  peace; 
more  especially       tlie  Americans  liavc  taken  to  quarrelling  with  his 
morality.    Miss  loote  has — a  very  pretty  ancle.    Washingtoti  Irvine 
is  on  a  visit  with  his  namesake.    Cobbett  is  on  the  road  to  Coventry, 
or  to  Rome,  "  such  fellows"  (as  Cowslip  says)     will  find  room  any 
where."  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  will  not  he  made  a  Protestant  bishop,  nor 
Mr.  O'Connell,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.   The  corn  laws 
are  not  at  all  less  popdar  with  country  squires  than  they  were  last 
year :  I  don't  know  how  matters  may  be  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester. 
Tori^nng  bank-notes  is  a  very  capital  ofTrncc ;  and  so  too  is  stealing 
v'lpples  from  an  orchard.    How  is  our  moiiier  Eve  to  be  eradicated 
ij(  in  fourth-form  boys?  why,  by  fine  and  imprisonment.    Fine  talking 
tlii^ ;  but  k  is  laii}  not  the  less  ;  "  ay  marry,  Crowner's  quest  law."» 
There  are  positively  no  abuses  whatever  in  ihe  Court  of  Chancery. 
Paris  has  by  many  degrees  fewer  attractions  than  formerly,  and  a  resi- 
dence abroad  is  neither  so  respectable  nor  so  economical  as  it  was  thought 
to  be  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  perfection  of  dramatic  compositioo  is  a 
good  pantoniitne,  with  horses  and  real  water.    Tragedy  is  a  bore,  and 
comedy  noi  to  be  wnr  tcii.     In  music,  Allah,  il!a/t,  uliuk,  there  is  no  t,^od 
but  Kossini,  aiul  Pa^tn  is*  bis  pro])bet.    The  marriage  of  Unilariaus  m 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  no  mockery  of  sacred  things,  no  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  consdenee,  and  tends  manifestly  and  directly  to 
the  support  of  chmrch  and  state,  and  to  promoting  "  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  towards  men:"  etioperpe* 
iMai  Walter  Scott  is  the  great  unknown,  Walter  Scott  is  not  the  great 
unknown:  it  is  beginning  to  pass  current  that  the  L^reat  unknown  is — 
a  steam-cnf^ine.    Country  bank  notes  are  not  quite  as  good  as  sove- 
reig^ns,  and  joint-stock  companies  are  excellent  sinkinjr  ftiiuls  for  a 
fioatiiig  capital.    The  Greeks  dou't  care  two  straws  for  liberty,  and  the 
Turks  arc  tolerably  good  Christians.   **  Chailey  is  my  darling."  is  the 
darUng  of  all  good  judges  of  rowric;  **  We  are  all  noddia,"  does  not 
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set  people  to  sleep;  and  "Cherry  ripe"  is  not  the  least  upon  the  turn. 
There  exists  in  the  city  of  London  a  corporate  body  called  trie  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature,  though,  hke  Rusbcli-square,  after  Hook's  borrowed 
joke.  It  it  notTery  genenSw  known*  It  prodtioet  first-ftte  geniuiet,  and 
it  of  infinite  utility  to  aociaf  order.  It  it  not  nn  engine  of  state  quackery. 
We  deem  it  still  fashionable  to  talk  of  '*  the  Arte"  in  England ;  and 
**  portrait  of  a  gentleman"  passes  current  as  sytion3rn)Ous  for  a  picture. 
London  has  changed  its  mind,  and  is  no  lonf^^er  going  to  York,  having 
lately  advanced  two  stages  on  the  Bath  road.  Nothing  East  of  the 
spot  where  formerly  stood  Hyde  Park  tarnpike-gate/*  to  be  longer 
construed  as  in  Loudon.  Has  the  Opeia  iiou^e  a  wall  to  stand  upon  ? 
ampKus  uiqmrtmium*  Mr.  T.  Moore  it  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  consult 
Sir  W.  Scott  on  bis  proposed  Life  of  Lord  Byron;  and  1^  W.  will  |wo< 
bably  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Mr.  T.  M.  on  hit 
proposed  Life  of  Napideon.,  Mr.  Canning  is  gone  to  consult  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  on  his  proposed  bill  for  emancipating  the  Catholics. 
And  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Brougham  have  written  to  the  College  of 
the  Propaganda  on  the  foundation  of  the  T^ondon  University.  Der 
Freischutz  has  shot  his  seventh  buiiet.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  uie  the 
only  placet  of  gentlemanly  education,  and  Grade  metret  and  nonsenae 
verses  often  ably  contribute  Co  a  knowledge  of  aflfairs  and  the  formation 
of  statesmen.  All  the  world  are  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  one  half 
of  the  proposed  plans  for  improving  the  metropolis— 4hat  which  relates 
to  ptdlmg  down  the  old  houses.  Koman  cement  is  more  dnrablo  and 
sif^litly  than  stone;  and  of  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  Nash's  disor- 
der is  the  most  admirable — "most  admired  disorder" — Shaksptare. 
The  Roman  Catholic  ruligiuu  is  the  best  possible  for  the  Continent,  and 
the  worst  for  Irishmen:  yet  it  is  better  that  the  Irish  should  be 
Papists  than  Unitarians :  ergo.  Unitarians  may  sit  in  Parliament,  and 
Cath<^cs  must  be  excluded.  Some  slight  doubts  are  allowable  on  the 
policy  of  checking  infidelity  by  persecution.  A  man  who  has  spent  hit 
whole  days  and  nights  over  law-books  and  briefs,  is  the  best  possible 
judge  of  Hfe  and  philosophy  :  and  n  seat  on  the  hench  is  an  indisputable 
title  to  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  political  economy,  and  the  nature  of 
things — vide  Judge  Best  v,  Harriet  Wilson's  printer.  The  people  of 
England  are  the  wisest  aiid  best  of  men ;  the  most  thinking  and  the 
roost  religious  people  in  the  world.  The  natives  of  the  Continent  are  a 
set  of  fools,  knaves,  and  atheists.  London  porter  is  at  wholesome  at 
it  is  palatable.  The  lord  mayor  it  the  greatest  potentate  in  Europe. 
Lord  An^herst  is  the  greatest  governor-general  India  ever  saw.  John 
Bull  is  tlie  pink  of  courtesy  and  profundi^;  and  the  Scotch  boroii^ha 
are  models  ofpopular  election. 

These,  I  take  it,  are  the  most  popular  and  prevalent  opinions  going. 
As  many  as  are  of  this  opinion  will  please  to  say  Aye those  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  will  say  "  No  ;**  and  the  Ayes  have  it.  You  may  thcielbfe 
conclude,  gentle  reader,  that  till  further  notice,  these  doctrines  shall  be 
cherished  as  orthodox  and  proper,  and  that  nothing  contrary  to  them 
shall  knowingly  find  a  place  in  any  article  which  may  hereafter  appear 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  bearing  the  signature  of  M. 
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BRCOEDS  OP  won 

Nor  look  DOT  tooe  refcaledi  Mgkt 

Save  woman'?  quietness  of  tUoqghtl 
And  yet  around  ber  is  a  li^^'^ 

Of  inward  majesty  and  miglu.         Arria,  ly  M.  J,  J, 

It  was  ihe  time  when  chUdrea  bound  to  meet 

Hieir  fiitber*!!  homeward  step  from  fidd  or  hill» 
And  when  the  herd's  returning  bells  are  sweet 

Id  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  Lakes  grow  StUl, 
And  llie  la^t  aole  of  that  wild  horn  dwells  by. 
Which  haunts  the  Exile's  heart  with  melody. 

And  lovely  stniicd  full  many  an  Alpine  home, 
Touch'd  with  theeriaison  of  the  dyiatt  hour. 

Which  lit  its  low  roof  by  the  torretil's  loam, 

And  pierced  its^lattice through  the  vine-hung  bower; 

iiui  one,  the  loveliest  o'er  the  land  tiiai  rose, 

TheD  fint  look'd  moaraftd  in  tti  gteea  icpoM. 

For  Werner  tat  beneath  the  linden-iree. 
That  teniila  tnlling  whispers  through  his  door, 

Ev'n  as  man  sits  whose  heart  alone  would  he 
With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  find  no  inore 

The  accuttom'd  joy  in  alt  which  Hveninjo^  hnu^i. 

Gathering  n  honienold  with  her  qaiet  wiogi. 

His  wife  stood  hnth'd  before  him— sad,  nuM 

In  her  beseeching  mien  ; — he  mark'd  it  not— 
The  silvery  laughter  of  hi?  bright-hair'd  child 

Hang  from  the  greeusward  round  the  shelter'd  spot. 
But  seemM  onbeawd  ;--«ntil  at  last  the  boy 
Raited  from  bit  hea|^d  up  Aowen  a  glance  of  joy^ 

And  met  his  father's  face  :•— but  then  a  change 

Pass'd  swiftly  o'er  the  broiv  of  infjnt  glee, 
And  a  quick  sense  of  something  dimi^  strange 

Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  beside  the  Imee 
So  often  eltmb'd,  and  lin  his  Io?ing  ama 
^Riat  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrawiul  surprise. 

Then  the  protid  bosom  of  the  stronp;  man  shoolt; 

—But  Uiuk  rly  his  babe's  fair  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleading  look 

Through  tars  half  quivering,—- o'er  him  bent,  and  said, 
"  What  grief,  dear  friend*  hath  made  tliv  heart  its  piej'^ 
That  thou  shottidst  turn  thee  from  our  love  away? 

**  It  is  too  sad  to  pee  thee  thus,  niy  friend  ! 

Mark'st  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  fair  brow 
Mlttb^  the  tmile  from  thine    Oh  cheer  thee  1  bend 

To  his  soft  annt«  unseal  thy  thoughu  e'en  now  1 


*  Werner  Staaffacher,  one  of  the  three  confederates  of  the  field  of  Oratli,  had 
hcen  alarmed  by  the  envv  with  which  the  Austrian  hntliff,  Lau'lenhcrg,  had  no- 
ticed the  appcarMuce  of  weailii  and  comfort  which  iiistiagaishcd  hts  dwelling. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  roused  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  n  wunmn  who 
serrns  to  hnvt'  hecn  of  an  heroic  spirit,  thnt  he  was  indticcrl  to  deliberate  With  bit 
fri«ods  upon  tb«  measures  by  which  SwUsterUod  was  hually  delivered. 

t  See  tta  beantifal  scene  between  .3taiiffaeher  aad  his  wil^  In  Scblller't  Wtthelm 
Tell^*'  Socrnst,  aifbi  frsiuud  ?  Ich  keaae  dicb  oiebt  nebr,**  Ac. 
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Thou  (lost  not  kindly  to  withhold  iheilMPr 
Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care." 

He  lookM  up  into  thnt  sweet  earnest  face. 
But  sieruly,  luoumluily  :  not  yet  the  band 

Was  Ioo«en4l  htm  hb  soul ;  its  inmost  plaoe 
Not  yet  unveil'd  by  Love's  o'ermastering  hand. 

«'  Speak  If)w  !**  he  cried,  and  pointed  where  on  high 
The  wliiLc  Ai[)s  glitter'd  through  the  solemn  sky: 

"  We  must  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hills 
And  their  tree  torrents  ;  for  the  days  are  come 

Whenlyranny  lies  couch'd  by  forest-rills. 

And  meets  the  shepherd  in  his  mountain-home* 

Go,  pour  the  wine  o(  our  own  grapes  in  fear, 

Keep  silence  by  the  hearth  1 — its  foes  arc  near, 

*'  The  envy  of  th'  oppressor's  eye  hath  been 

Upon  my  beritaM:  I  sit  to-night 
Under  my  household-tree  I — if  nut  serene. 

Yet  with  the  faces  best-befov'd  in  sight  ; 
To-morrow  eve  may  find  mechain'd,  and  theo~ 
«— How  can  I  bear  the  boy's  young  smiles  to  see?" 

I'he  bright  blood  left  that  youthful  mother's  cheek — 
Back  on  the  linden>stem  she  lean'd  her  form. 

And  her  lip  trembled,  as  it  strove  tn  •iprak, 

Like  a  wild  harp-string  shaken  by  the  storm. 
^I  was  but  a  moment,  and  the  faintness  pass'd. 
And  the  fiee  Alpine  spirit  woke  at  hst 

And  she,  that  ever  ihrottgh  her  home  had  moved 

With  the  meek  thoughtfulness  and  quiet  smile 
Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  beloved, 

And  timid  in  her  hapuiness  the  while, 
Stood  brightly  forth,  ana  steadfastly,  that  hour. 
Her  dear  glanee  kiadltog  into  sudden  power. 

Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eve  of  light. 
And  took  her  fair  child  to  her  holy  breast. 

And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  that  gather'd  miglit 
As  it  found  langiiage : — "  Are  we  thus  oppres&'d  ? 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain  sod. 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  God  I 

I  know  what  thou  wouldstdo  ; — and  be  it  done  1 
Thy  soul  is  darken'd  with  its  fears  for  me — 
Trust  me  to  lieaveu,  my  husband! — this,  thy  son. 

The  babe  whom  1  have  borne  thee,  must  oe  free  I 
And  theswett  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
May  well  give  strength — if  augnt  be  strong  on  earth. 

**  Thou  hast  been  hrnodin^r  n't»r  th.c  silent  drmd 
Of  my  desponduig  tears  j- — now  lift  once  more. 

My  Hunter  of  the  Hills,  thy  stately  head. 
And  let  thine  eagle-glance  my  joy  restore! 

I  can  brar  all,  but  seeing  thee  subdued  : — 
Take  to  thee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood! 

Go  forth  beside  the  waters,  and  along 

The  chamois-paths,  and  through  the  forests  go! 

And  tell,  in  burning  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 
To  the  brave  hearts  that  midst  the  hamlets  glow. 

God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved — away! 

Bletft  out  thy  child,  and  leave  me — i  can  pray.'* 
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He  sprang  up  like  a  wurnor-youth  awaking 

To  clarion  sounds  upon  the  ringing  air; 
He  caught  her  to  his  breast,  while  nroud  tears,  breftking 

From  his  dark  eyes,  fell  o*er  her  braided  hair  j 
And  **  Worthy  art  th<ni,"  was  his  joyous  cry. 
That  man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  diel 

•*  My  bride,  niv  wife,  the  uiother  of  my  child  I 
Nowr  shall  tny  name  be  armour  to  mv  heart  $ 

And  this  our  Iand»  by  chains  no  more  defiled. 
Be  t:m2:hf  of  thee  to  chof>'*<*  x)\e  liettfr  paitl 
I  gu^ — thy  spirit  OD  my  words  bhaii  dweii^ 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  stir  the  AI|it-;-faiewd]  I" 

And  thus  they  parted — by  the  quiet  lake. 

In  the  clear  starlight:  he,  the  strength  to  rouse 

Of  the  deep  hi!!- ;  she,  thoughtful  for  nis  sake, 
To  rock  her  child  beneath  the  whispering  boughs^ 

Singing  its  blue,  hait-curtain'd  e^es  to  sleep. 

With  a  low  hymn,  amidst  the  silliness  deep.  P.  H. 


POPULAR  PAL|*ACIE8. 

Tkat  a  bulhf  it  always  a  amartL — ^This  axxHn  eontaiBs  a  principle 
of  oompeniatton,  which  dispoies  us  to  admit  the  truth  of  it.  But 

there  is  no  safe  trusting  to  dictionaries  and  definitions.   We  should  more 
willingly  £U1  in  with  this  popular  language,  if  we  dad  not  find  brutality 
sometimes  awkwardly  coupled  uitli  valmir  in  the  same  vocabulary. 
The  comic  writers,  with  their  poetical  justice,  have  contributid  not  a 
little  to  mislead  us  upon  this  point.    To  see  a  hectoring  fellow  exposed 
and  beaten  upon  the  ^tuge,  hm  something  in  it  wonderfully  diverting. 
Some  people'a  diaie  of  aninial  spirits  is  notoriously  low  and  defectire. 
It  has  not  stienffth  to  raise  a  vapour,  or  furnish  out  the  wind  of  a  tole- 
rable blaster.   These  love  to  be  told  that  huffing  is  no  part  of  valour. 
The  truest  courage  with  them  is  that  which  is  the  least  noisy  and  ob- 
trusive.   But  confront  one  of  these  silent  heroes  with  the  swaggerer  of 
real  life,  and  his  confidence  in  the  theory  quickly  vanishes  Preten- 
sions do  not  unifoiinly  bespeak  non-jxTformance.    A  nl()cif^t  inoffen- 
sive deportment  does  not  necessarily  imply  courage  ;  neither  docs  the 
absence  of  it  justify  us  in  denying  that  quality.    Hickman  wanted  mo- 
desty— we  do  not  mean  km  of  Clarissa;— but  w^o  ever  doubted  his 
pluck?    Even  the  poeu— upon  whom  this  equitable  dtstribotion  of 
qualities  should  be  roost  bin^Ung— have  thought  it  agreeable  to  nature 
to  depart  from  the  rule  upon  occasion.    Harapha,  in  the  *  Agonistes,*  is 
indeed  a  bully  upon  the  received  notions.    Milton  has  made  hini  at 
once  a  blusterer,  a  giant,  and  a  dastard.    15 ut  Almanzor,  in  Dryden, 
talks  of  driving  armies  singly  before  him — and  does  it.    Tom  Brown 
had  a  shrewder  iu^iight  into  this  kind  of  character  than  either  of  his 
pvedeeessors.   He  divides  the  palm  more  equably,  and  allows  his  hero 
a  sortof  dhnidiate  pie^mbence: — '*  Bully  Dawson  kicked  by  half  the 
town,  and  half  the  tow^  kicked  by  Bully  Dawson."   This  was  true 
distributive  justice. 

That  iU- gotten  jzaln  nrvtr  prospers. ~Th?  weakest  part  of  mankind 
have  this  sayin^^  coiumonest  in  their  mouilis.  It  is  the  trite  consnla- 
tion  admmistcred  to  the  easy  dupe,  when  he       been  tricked  out  ol  ius 


money  or  estate,  that  tlte  acquinitioii  of  it  wfll  do  the  owner  no  good.  But 
the  rogues  of  this  world — the  prudenter  part  of  tlieui,  at  least — know 
better ;  and,  if  the  observation  had  been  as  true  as  it  is  old,  would  not 
have  fiukd  by  this  time  to  difcover  it.  They  bave  pretty  sharp  die- 
tinctioiii  of  the  flncliuitiiig  and  Ae  pennanent.  '*  Lightly  come,  %htly 
go,'*  is  a  proverb,  which  they  can  very  well  e£ford  to  leave,  when  they 
leave  little  else,  to  the  losers.  They  do  not  always  find  manors,  got 
by  rapine  or  chicanery,  insensibly  to  melt  away,  as  the  poets  will  have 
it ;  or  that  all  gold  glides,  like  thawing  snow,  from  the  thief's  hand  that 
grasps  it.  Church  land,  alienated  to  lay  uses,  was  formerly  denounced 
to  have  this  slippery  quality.  But  some  portions  of  it  somehow  aiwaye 
Btuek  so  fittt,  that  tlus  denaneialon  have  been  fidn  to  postpone  the 
prophecy  of  refttndmeat  to  a  latepoiterity. 

That  a  «aa  %utt  not  laugh  at  his  own  je<^.^Tbe  Beverett  eaaetion 
surely  ever  invented  upon  the  self-denial  of  poor  human  nature.  This 
is  to  expect  a  gentleman  to  give  a  treat  without  partaking  of  it ;  to  sit 
esurient  at  liis  own  table,  and  commend  the  flavour  of  his  venison  upon 
the  absurd  strength  of  his  never  touching  it  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
we  love  to  see  a  wag  taste  his  own  joke  to  his  party ;  to  watch  a 
quirk,  or  a  mmj^  conceit,  flickering  u^a  the  lipa  iome  eeoondi  be- 
nife  the  toogoe  is  deliverad  of  it.  If  it  be  good,  fresh,  and  racy~ 
begotten  of  the  occasion ;  if  he  that  utters  it  never  thoHglit  it  htSnBf 
he  is  naturally  the  first  to  be  tickled  with  it ;  and  any  suppression  of 
such  complacence  we  hold  to  be  churlish  and  insultinop.  What  does  it 
seem  to  imply,  but  that  your  company  is  weak  or  foolish  enough  to  be 
moved  by  an  image  or  a  fancy,  that  shall  stir  you  not  at  all,  or  but 
faintly  ?  This  is  exactly  the  humour  of  the  fine  gentleman  in  Mande- 
ville^  who,  while  he  deailee  his  guests  widi  the  display  of  somemtl^ 
toy,  aflfeela  himself  to  **  see  noihmg  coasiderable  in  n/* 

TAti  nek  a  one  shows  his  breAig*  That  it  in  easy  to  perceive  ile  i$ 
mo  gentleman* — A  speech  from  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  which  always 
indicates  that  the  party  vituperated  is  a  gentleman.  The  very  fact 
which  they  deny,  is  that  whic  K  galls  and  exasperates  them  to  use  this 
language.  The  forbearance  with  which  it  is  usually  received,  is  a  proof 
what  interpretation  the  by-stander  sets  upon  it.  Of  a  kin  to  this,  and 
e^  less  polttie,  are  the  phrases  with  whi^  in  their  stieet  rhetoric,  they 
fdy  one  another  more  grossly    He  tf  a  poor  ereahtre.'^He  has  not  a 

rag  to  cover  4^.  j  though  this  kst,  we  oonfess,  is  more  frequently 

applied  by  females  to  females.  They  do  not  perceive  that  the  satire 
glances  upon  themselves.  A  poor  man,  of  all  things  in  the  world, 
should  not  upbraid  an  antas^onist  with  poverty.  Are  there  no  other 
topics — as,  to  tell  him  that  his  faiher  was  hantrcd— his  sister  made  a 
,  without  exposmg  a  secret,  which  should  be  kept  snue  between 
them;  and  doing  anaffiront  to  the  order  towhicii  they  haveme  honoar 
equally  to  belonff?  All  due  while  they  do  not  see  how  the  wedthier 
man  stands  by  ad  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  both. 

Tkat  the  poor  copy  the  rices  of  tieriek, — smooth  text  to  the  Utter ; 
and,  preached  from  the  pulpit,  is  f?ure  of  a  docile  audience  from  the 
pews  hned  with  satin-  It  is  twice  sitting  upon  velvet  to  a  foolish 
squire  to  be  told,  that  he — and  not  ptncrsc  nature,  as  the  homilies 
would  make  us  imagine,  is  the  true  cause  of  aii  tiie  ixregularities  in  his 
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paridb.  Tint  is  ttrOdng  at  the  root  of  fkee-wiU  indeed,  and  denying 
tfte  originality  of  sia  in  any  aenie.  Bnt  men  are  not  swsb  implicit 
sheep  as  this  comes  to.    If  the  abstinence  from  evil  on  the  part  of  the 

upper  classes  is  to  derive  itself  from  no  higher  principle,  than  the  ap- 
prehension of  setting  ill  patterns  to  the  lower,  we  beg  leave  to  discharge 
them  from  all  squeamishness  on  that  score ;  they  may  t  ven  take 
their  fill  of  pleasures,  where  they  can  find  them.  The  Genius  of 
Poverty,  hampered  and  straitened  as  it  is,  is  not  so  barren  of  invention 
bat  it  can  trade  upon  die  staple  of  its  own  vice*  witbout  drawing  unon 
tbefar  capitaL  The  poor  are  not  quite  such  scrrile  imitators  as  they 
take  them  for.  Some  of  them  are  very  clever  artists  in  their  way* 
Here  and  there  we  find  an  original.  Who  taught  the  poor  to  steal,  to 
pilfer  ?  They  did  not  go  to  the  great  for  schoolmasters  in  these  facul- 
ties surely.  It  is  well  if  in  some  vices  they  allow  us  to  be — no  copy- 
ists. In  no  other  sense  is  it  true  that  tlie  poor  copy  them,  than  as  ser- 
vants may  be  said  to  takt  after  their  masters  and  mistresses,  when 
they  sneoeed  to  didr  re?eiaionaiy  eold  meals.  If  the  master,  from  in* 
disposition  or  some  other  eause^  neglect  bis  fi»od»  the  servant  dines  not- 
withstanding. N 

"  O  but  (some  win  say)  the  force  of  example  is  great."  We  knew  a 
lady  who  was  so  scrupiilon??  on  this  head,  that  she  wo\ild  put  up  with  the 
calls  of  the  most  impertinent  visitor,  rather  ihan  let  her  servant  say  she 
was  not  at  home,  for  fear  of  teaehini^  her  rnaid  to  tell  an  untruth;  and 
this  in  the  very  face  of  tlie  fact,  which  she  knew  well  enough,  that  the 
wench  was  one  of  the  greatest  liars  upon  the  earth  without  teadung ;  so 
much  so,  ibat  her  mistress  possibly  never  beard  two  words  of  consecu- 
tive tmth  from  her  in  her  life.  But  nature  must  go  for  nothing;  ex- 
ample must  be  every  thing.  This  liar  in  grain,  who  never  opened  her 
mouth  without  a  ,  r\m%t  be  guarded  against  a  remote  inference,  which 
she  (pretty  e.isuist ')  might  possibly  draw  from  a  form  of  words — literally 
false,  but  essentially  deceiving  no  one,  that  under  some  circumstances 
a  fib  might  not  be  so  exceedingly  sinful — a  fiction*  too,  not  at  all 
in  her  own  way,  or  one  that  she  could  be  suspected  of  adopting,  for 
few  servanl-wencbes  care  to  be  dented  to  visitors. 

This  word  example  reminds  us  of  another  fine  word  which  is  in  use 
upon  these  oeeasions — enamragemttU,  **  People  in  our  sphere  must  not 
be  thonjrht  to  give  encouragement  to  such  proceedings."  To  such  a 
frantie  height  is  this  principle  capable  of  being  carried,  that  we  have 
known  individuals  who  have  thought  it  witliin  the  scope  of  their  in- 
fluence to  sanction  despair,  and  give  eclat  to — suicide.  A  domestic  in 
the  frmfly  of  a  county  member  lately  deceased^  for  love,  or  some  un- 
known cause,  cut  his  throat,  but  not  successfully.  ^  The  poor  fellow  waa 
otherwise  much  loved  and  respected ;  and  great  interest  was  used  in 
Ilia  behalf,  upon  bis  recovery,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retain  his 
place  ;  his  word  being  first  pledged,  not  without  some  substantia]  spon- 
sors to  promise  for  him,  that  the  like  should  never  happen  again.  Hia 
master  was  inclinable  to  keep  him,  but  his  mistress  thouglit  oiherwise  ; 
and  John  in  tlie  end  was  dismissed,  her  ladyship  declarmg  that  she 
*'  could  not  think  of  encouraging  any  such  doings  in  the  county." 

2rief  enoueh  is  at  good  (u  a  feaat^Vot  a  man,  vmmtn,  or  child  in  ten 
miles  round  Guildhdl>  who  really  believes  thiasaying.  The  inventor  of 
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^  it  did  not  bulieve  it  himself*  it  was  made  in  revenge  by  somebody,  \vlu> 
was  dwappomted  of  «  regale.  It  ii  a  vile  cold-scrag-of-mutton  sophism  ; 
a  lie  fialiDed  upon  the  palate,  which  knows  better  things.  If  nothing 
elae  cduld  be  said  for  a  feast,  this  is  sufflcientt  that  from  the  superflux 
there  is  usually  something  lefl  for  the  next  day*  Morally  interpreted, 
it  belongs  to  a  class  of  proverbs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  make  us 
undervalue  wowev.  Of  this  cast  are  tliose  notable  observations,  that 
money  is  not  hrallh  ;  riches  cannot  purchase  tvery  thint; :  the  n>eta- 
phor  that  makes  gold  to  be  mere  muck,  with  the  morality  winch 
traces  fine  clothing  to  the  sheep's  hack,  and  denounces  pearl  as  the  un- 
handsome excretion  of  an  oyster.  Hence  too,  the  phrase  which  im- 
putes dirt  to  acres — a  sophistry  so  barefaced,  that  even  the  literal  sense 
of  it  is  true  only  in  a  wet  season.  This,  and  abundance  of  similar  sage 
saws  assuming  to  inculcate  cuitfru^,  we  verily  believe  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  some  cunning  borrower,  who  had  desii^ns  upon  the  purse 
of  his  wealthier  nei<^'^!ibour,  which  he  could  only  hope  to  carry  by  force 
of  these  verbal  jug^lumb.  i  raiislate  any  one  of  these  sayings  out  of 
the  artful  metonyme  ivhich  envelopes  it,  and  the  trick  is  apparent. 
Goodly  legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton,  exhilarating  cordials,  hooks, 
pictures,  the  opportunities  of  seeing  foreign  countries,  independence, 
keart*s  ease,  a  man^s  own  time  to  himself,  are  not  mt/cA— however  we 
may  be  pleased  to  <^candalise  with  that  appellation  the  faithful  metal 
that  provides  tlum  for  us. 

Of  two  disputatifs,  the  warmest  is  generally  in  the  urong. — Our  expe- 
rience would  lead  us  to  i^uitc  an  opposite  conclusion.  I'emper,  indeed, 
is  no  test  of  truth ;  but  warmth  and  earnestness  are  a  proof  at  least  of 
a  )nan*s  own  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  that  which  he  maintains. 
G>o]ne8s  is  as  often  the  result  of  an  unprincipled  indifierence  to  truth 
or  falsehood,  as  of  a  sober  confidence  in  a  man's  own  side  in  a  dispute. 
Nothing  is  more  insuUinfr  sometimes  than  the  appearance  of  this  philo- 
sophic temper.  There  is  litth;  Titubu'^;,  the  stammering  law-stationer 
in  Lincoln's  Inn — wc  have  seldom  kuowii  this  shrewd  little  fellow  en- 
gi^ed  m  an  argument  where  wc  were  not  convinced  he  had  the  best  of 
it,  if  his  tongue  would  but  fairly  have  seconded  him.  When  he  has 
been  spluttering  excellent  broken  sense  for  an  hour  together,  writhing 
and  lanouring  to  be  delivered  of  the  point  of  dispute^the  very  gist  of 
the  controversy  knocking  at  his  teeth,  which  like  some  obstinate  iron- 
grating  still  obstructed  its  deliverance,  his  puny  frame  convulsed,  and 
face  reddening  all  over  at  an  unfairness  in  the  lotnc  which  he  wanted 
articulation  to  expose,  it  has  moved  our  gall  to  see  a  smooth  portly 
fellow  of  an  adversary,  that  cared  not  a  button  for  the  merits  of  the 
question,  by  merely  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  stationer,  and 
desiring  him  to  he  cam  (your  tall  disputants  have  always  the  advantage), 
widi  a  piovoldng  sneer  carry  the  argument  dean  from  him  In  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  by-standers,  who  have  gone  away  clearly  convinced 
that  Titubus  must  have  been  in  the  wrong,  because  he  was  in  a  passion  ; 
and  that  Mr.  — — ,  meaning  his  opponent,  is  one  of  the  fairest,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  dispassionate  argucrs  breathing. 

T/iaf  irrbal  '(i/i'n^ii"!'<  are  not  nit^  because  thy  7iut  bear  a  tranda- 
iiun, — The  amnc  might  be  said  of  the  wittiest  local  allusions.  A  cus- 
tom is  sometimes  as  dSBcull  to  explain  to  a  ibreigner.as  a  pun.  What 
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would  become  of  a  great  part  ofUie  wit  of  the  last  age,  if  it  were  tried 
by  diis  tctt!    How  would  Certain  topics^  as  aldermanity,  cuckoldiy, 

Tmve  soun(!e(?  to  a  Teretitian  auditory,  though  Terence  himself  had  been 
alive  to  translate  them?  Senator  vrbaiius,  with  Cunuta  to  boot  tor  a 
synonime,  would  but  faintly  have  done  the  business.  Words,  involv- 
ing notions,  are  bard  enough  to  render ;  it  is  too  much  to  expect  us  to 
traDslate  a  soitndi  and  give  an  elegant  version  to  a  jingle.  The  Virgi- 
lian  barmony  is  not  translatable,  but  hj  substitutbghannomoussoQiidB 
in  another  language  fi>r  it.  To  Latinise  a  pun,  we  must  seek  a  pun  in 
Latin,  that  wiU  answer  to  it ;  as,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  double  endings 
in  Htidibr?>'',  v.o  must  have  recourse  to  a  similar  practice  in  the  old 
monkish  doggrel.  Dennis,  the  fiercest  oppugn cr  of  puns  in  rmcient  or 
modern  tiroes,  professes  himself  highly  tickled  .Mth  the*' a  suck'' chim- 
ing to  **  ecclesiastic."  Yet  what  is  this  but  a  species  ol  pun,  a  verbal 
consonance 

Thai  the  wont  puna  are  ihe  heti.--l(hy  worst  be  only  meant  tbe  moat 
far-fetched  and  startling,  we  agree  to  it.    A  pun  is  not  bound  by  the 
-laws  which  limit  nicer  wit.    It  is  a  pistol  let  off  at  the  ear;  not  a  fen* 

rhrr  to  tickle  the  intellect.    It  is  an  antic  which  does  not  stand  upon 
manners,  but  comes  bounding  into  the  presence,  and  does  not  show 
the  less  comic  for  being  dragged  in  suiiK  timcs  by  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders.   What  though  it  limp  a  little,  or  piove  defective  in  one  leg — all 
the  better.    A  pun  may  easily  be  too  curious  and  artificial.    Who  has 
not  at  one  time  or  other  been  at  a  party  of  professors  (hiniself  perhaps 
an  old  oflender  in  that  line),  where,  after  ringing  a  round  of  the  moat 
ingientous  conceits,  ereiy  man  contributing  his  shot,  and  some  there  the 
most  expert  shooters  of  the  day ;  after  making  a  poor  v>ord  run  the 
gauntlet  till  it  is  ready  to  drop;  after  hunting  and  sending  it  through 
all  the  possible  ambages  of  similar  sounds  ;  after  squeezing,  and  haul- 
ing, and  tugging  at  it,  till  the  very  milk  of  it  will  not  yield  a  drop 
further, — suddenly  some  obscure,  unthought-of  fellow  in  a  corner,  who 
was  never  prentice  to  the  trade,  whom  the  company  for  very  pity 
passed  over,  as  we  do  by  a  known  poor  man  when  a  money-subscrip- 
tion is  going  round,  no  one  calling  upon  him  for  his  quota — has  all  at 
once  come  out  with  something  so  whimsical,  yet  so  pertinent ;  so 
brazen  in  its  pretensions,  yet  so  impossible  to  be  denied  ;  so  exquisitely 
good,  ami  so  deplorably  bad,  at  tlie  same  time, — -^hat  it  has  proved  a 
Robin  lIuadsAliot ;  any  thing  ulieriur  lo  that  is  despaired  of;  and  the 
party  breaks  up,  unanimously  voting  it  to  be  the  very  worst  (that  is, 
best)  pun  of  the  evening.  This  species  of  wit  is  the  better  for  not  be- 
ing perfect  in  all  its  parts.   What  it  gains  in  completeness,  it  loses  in 
naturalness.   Tbe  more  exactly  it  satisfies  the  critical,  the  less  hold  it 
has  upon  some  other  faculties.    The  puns  which  are  roost  entertaining 
are  those  which  will  least  bear  an  analysis.    Of  this  kind  is  the  follow- 
ing, recorded,  with  a  sort  of  stigma,  in  one  of  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

An  Oxford  scholar,  mectini?  a  porter  wlej  was  carrymg  a  liare 
through  tile  streets,  accosts  him  with  ihis  extraordinary  (Question  : 

Prithee,  friend,  is  that  thy  own  hare,  or  a  wig  ?*' 

There  is  no  excusing  this,  and  no  resbting  it.  A  roan  roi^ht  blur 
ten  sides  of  paper  in  attempting  a  defence  of  it  against  a  critic  who 
should  be  laughter-pioof.   The  quibble  in  itself  is  not  considerable* 
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30  Popular  Fallacies 

It  is  only  a  new  turn  given,  by  a  little  false  pronunciation,  to  a  very 
oommoB  thoogfa  not  very  conrteoDi  inquity.  Put  by  one  gentleman  to 
another  at  a  wnner-party,  it  would  have  been  vapid;  to  the  mistreia 

of  the  house,  it  would  have  shown  much  lees  wit  dian  rudeness.  We 
most  take  in  the  totality  of  time,  place^  and  person  ;  the  pert  look  of  the 
inquiring  scholar,  the  desponding  looks  of  the  puzzled  porter;  the  one 
stopping  at  leisure,  the  other  hurrying  on  with  his  burthen  ;  the  inno- 
cent though  raLher  abrupt  tendency  of  the  first  member  of  the  question, 
with  the  utter  and  inextricable  irrelevancy  of  the  second  \  tiie  place — a 
public  itreet-— not  frvoufiUe  to  friydous'inTc^igations ;  the  uSrontive 
quality  of  the  primitiire  inquiry  (the  common  qoeetion)  invidiously 
traninned  to  the  derivative  (the  new  turn  given  to  it)  in  tbe  implied 
satire ;  namely,  that  few  of  that  tribe  are  expected  to  eat  of  the  good 
things  which  they  carry,  they  being  in  most  countries  considered  rather 
as  the  tem]K)rary  trustees  tlian  owners  of  such  dainties, — which  the 
fellow  was  beginning  to  understand;  but  tlicn  the  u^nz  afjain  comeH  in. 
and  he  can  make  nothinji;  of  it ;  ail  uut  together  cou6tilute  a  picture  : 
Hogarth  could  have  made  it  intelligible  on  canvaaa. 

Yet  nine  out  of  ten  critica  wil)  pronounce  tlua  a  veiy  bad  pun,  be* 
cause  of  ibe  defcctiveneas  in  the  concluding  member,  which  is  its  very 
beauty,  and  constitutes  the  surprise.  The  same  persons  shall  cry  up 
for  admirable  the  cold  quibble  from  Virf^il  about  the  broken  Cremona  ; 
because  it  is  made  out  in  all  its  parts,  and  leaves  nothing  to  the  ima- 
gination. We  venture  to  call  it  cold;  because  of  tliousands  who 
have  admired  it,  it  would  be  diificuk  to  fiud  one  who  has  iieartily 
dradded  at  it>  Aa  appealing  to  the  judgment  merely  (setting  the 
riaible  fteulty  aside),  we  must  pronouooe  it  a  monument  of  curious  feli- 
city. But  as  some  stories  applied  by  Swift  to  a  lady's  dress,  or  mantua 
(aa  it  was  then  termed)  coming  in  contact  with  one  of  those  fiddles 
called  Crcmonas,  are  said  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  it  may  with  equal 
truth  be  asserted  of  this  bi-verbai  allusion,  that  it  is  too  s^ood  to  be  na- 
tural. One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  incident  was  invented  to 
fit  the  line.  It  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  less  perfect. 
Like  some  Virgilian  heuistichs,  it  has  suffered  by  filling  up.  The 
iKMtffm  Vkuia  was  enoudi  in  conscience ;  the  Cremonm  aftenveras  loads 
it.  It  is  in  fact  a  doume  pun ;  and  we  have  always  observed  that  a 
tuperfoetation  in  this  sort  of  wit  is  dangerous*  When  a  man  has  said  a 
good  thing,  it  is  seldom  politic  to  follow  it  up.  We  do  not  care  to  be 
cheated  a  second  time;  or,  perhaps,  the  mind  of  man  (with  reverence 
be  it  spoken)  is  not  capacious  enough  to  lodf^e  two  puns  at  a  time. 
The  impression,  to  be  forcible,  must  be  simultaneous  and  undivided. 

Elia. 


*  <*  HCaotoa  t«  misers  nimlnm  vicioa  CrenoaK." 
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ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVK. 

It  was  bat  yesterday  the  snow 

Of  thy  dead  sire  was  on  the  hiU«» 
It  was  but  yesterday  the  flow 

Of  thy  spring  showers  encreaaed  the  riU, 
And  made  a  thmnand  blossomt  mdl 
To  welcome  summer^  festiv^r— 
It  was  but  yesterday  1  saw 

Thy  banrctit  wave  their  goMeotrcanires, 
And-maii,  ta  Nature's  genial  Uw, 

Re5pon«iive.  taste  the  season's  pfaaWIW; 

And  now  all  these  are  of  the  past. 
For  this  lone  hour  must  be  ihy  last ! 

Thoa  nui«t  depart  1  where  none  may  know— 

The  suu  for  thee  hath  ever  set« 
The  star  of  morn,  the  silver  bow. 

No  more  shall  gem  thy  coronet 
And  •rr'wc  thee  plory  ;  but  the  sky 
Shall  shiQc  on  ihy  posteriori 
firisht  as  it  ever  shooe  on  thee; 

While  as  a  torrent  they  are  pouring 
On  where  forgetfulness  will  be 

In  ambush  couch'd  for  their  devouringf 
Where  now  it  waiu  thy  latest  sand 
From  destiny's  nnpitying  hand. 

In  darkness^n  eternal  space* 
Sightless  as  a  sin^uenched  star^ 

Thou  shah  pursue  thy  wandenog  raoe. 

Receding  into  regions  far : 
On  thee  the  eyes  of  mortal  men 
Shall  never,  never  light  again  ; 
Memory  alone  may  steal  a  glance. 

Like  some  wild  glimpse  in  sleep  we're  taking. 
Of  a  long  perish'd  countenance 

We  have  forgotten  when  awaking— 
Sad,  evanescent,  coloured  weak. 
As  beauty  on  a  dying  cheek. 

Whence  flows  the  stream  of  ages?  Where 
Pass  perish'd  things  it«?  surface  bears— 

The  breathing  life,  the  joy  and  care. 
The  good  and  evil  of  earth's  ymn  l 

And  were  they  made  with  thee  to  die^ 

Created  who  can  tell  us  why? 

As  dewy  flowers  that  bloom  to«day, 

Hallowing  the  summer  air  witn  sweetness. 
Extinguished  ere  to-morrow's  ray. 

Leave  but  memorials  nf  death's  fle^tOeSS* 
Mat!  alone  boj)es  in  distant  skies 

To  bioom  'mid  some  bright  paradise.  * 

I  once  had  many  pleasant  gleams 

Of  thy  prospective  hours,  and  things 
That  tnin'd  out  but  delusive  dreams. 

Fading  beneath  thy  restless  wings  ; 

And  many  unreckon'd  gifts  of  thine 
1  never  thought  could  have  been  mine. 
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Persons  om  would  wish  to  have  seen. 


And  mapy  iojs,  and  many  pains. 

At  this  thy  dyinr^  hnur  Heparted^ 
And  hopes  1  dared  uol  couut  as  gains. 

And  fears  which  made  me  coward-hearled. 
That  soon  must  be  as  they  were  nol^ 
I,  thoa,  and  ibey^  alike  foigot! 

Farewell !  ihat  cold  regretful  word 

To  one  whom  we  have  called  a  friends 
Yet  still  **  farewell"  I  must  record. 

The  sign  that  marks  our  friendship'*  end. 
Thou  'rt  on  thy  couch  of  wither*d  leaves^ 
The  surly  l)l»!>=f  <hy  hrf^atli  receives. 
In  .the  slript  woods  1  iiear  thy  dir^ge, 

Thv  passing-beH  the  hinds  are  tdfii^. 
Thy  death-song  sounds  in  ocean's  suige> 

oblivion'^  clouds  arc  roiin(!  thee  roffingi— 
ThouMt  buried  be  where  buried  he 
Years  of  the  dead  eternity. 


OF  F£BSONS  ONE  WOULD  WISH  TO  HAVB  SKEN. 
**  Come  like  shadows— so  depart." 

B.  it  was,  I  think,  who  suggested  this  subject,  as  well  at  the 

defence  of  Guy  Faux,  which  I  urged  him  to  execute.    As,  however, 

lio  wo\ild  uiulcitake  neither,  I  suppose  I  must  do  botli — a  task  for 
u  liK  h  iie  u  oiiici  have  been  much  fitter,  no  less  from  the  temerity  than 
the  lelicity  oi  liis  pen — 

"  Never  so  sure  our  rapture  to  create 
As  when  it  touch'd  the  brink  of  all  we  hate.'* 

Compared  with  him,  I  shall,  I  fear,  make  but  a  commuii-place  piece  of 
bitsiDen  of  it ;  bnt  I  ahonld  be  loth  the  idea  was  entirely  lost,  and  be* 
aides  I  may  ayail  myself  of  aome  hints  of  his  in  the  progress  of  it.  I 
am  sometimes,  I  suspect,  a  better  reporter  of  the  ideas  of  other  people 
than  expounder  of  my  own.  I  pursue  the  one  too  far  into  paradox  or 
mysticism  ;  the  nthf^rs  T  nni  not  bound  to  follow  fariber  than  I  like,  or 
than  seems  fair  and  reasonable. 

On  the  question  being  started,  A  said,  **  I  suppose  the  two  tirst 

pci  sons  vou  would  choose  to  see  would  be  the  two  greatest  names  in 

English  literature,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke  f  In  this  A.  , 

as  ttsualt  reckoned  without  his  host.  Every  one  burst  out  a  laughing  at 
the  ezpreasion  of  B.  's  face,  in  which  impatience  was  restrained 
by  courtesy.  "  Yes,  the  greatest  names,"  he  stammered  oat  hastily, 
**hut  they  were  not  persons — not  persons." — "Not  persons?"  said 

A  ,  lookinfT  wise  and  foolish  at  tlin  %:\mv  ti;no,  afraid  his  triumph 

might  be  premature,    **That  is/*  rejoined  ]>.  ,  *' not  characters, 

you  know.  By  Mr.  Locki?  and  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa,  you  mcun  the  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,  and  the  Prwupuif  wliich  we  have  to  this  day. 
Beyond  their  contents  there  is  nothing  personally  interesting  in  the 
men.  But  what  we  want  to  see  any  one  Aodt/y  for,  is  when  there  is 
aomething  peculiar,  striking  in  the  individuals,  more  than  we  can  learn 
from  their  writings,  and  yet  are  curious  to  know.  I  dare  say  Loeke 
and  Newton  were  very  like  Kndler's  portraits  of  th»  m.  But  who 
could  paini  Shakspeare  ?" — '*  Ay, '  retorted  A——,  *•  there  it  is ;  then 
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I  suppoie  yott  would  prafisr  seeing  him  iin4  Mflton  instead?""'*  No/ 
aaid  B  ■  ■  ,    neither.   I  have  teen  so  much  of  Shakspeare  on  the 
stage  and  on  hook-staUs>  in  frontispieces  and  on  mantle-pieces,  that  I 
'  am  quite  tired  of  the  everlasting  repetition:  and  as  to  M ikon's  face* 

the  impressions  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  it  T  do  not  like  ;  it  is  too 
sUirchec)  finr!  puritanical  ;  and  I  should  be  atVaid  of  losing  some  of  the 
manna  of  Jus  poetry  in  the  leaven  of  his  countenance  and  the  precisian's 

band  and  gown." — **I  shali  guess  no  more,  said  A  .    "  Who  is 

it,  then,  you  would  like  to  see  '  in  his  habit  as  he  lived/  if  you  had 
your  choice  of  the  whole  range  of  English  literature?*'  B-^->  then 
named  Sir  Thomas  Brown  and  Fulke  Greville,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney*  as  the  two  worthies  whom  he  should  feel  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  encounter  on  the  floor  of  his  apartment  in  their  night-gown  and  slip- 
pers, and  to  exchange  friendly  greeting  with  them.    At  this  A  

laughed  outriirht,  and  conceived  B-— was  jestini^  witli  liim  ;  but  as  no 
one  followed  his  example,  he  thought  there  might  be  «oinething  in  it, 
and  waited  for  an  explaiiation  lu  a  state  of  whimsical  suspense.  U 
then  (as  well  as  I  can  remember  a  conversation  that  passed  twenty  years 
ago— how  time  slips !)  went  on  as  follows.  The  reason  why  I  pitch 
upon  these  two  authors  is,  that  their  writings  are  riddles,  and  they 
themseWee  the  most  mysterious  of  personages.  They  resemble  the 
soothsayers  of  old,  who  dealt  in  dnrk  hints  and  doubtful  oracles  ;  and 
I  should  like  to  nsk  them  the  meaning  of  what  no  morial  but  them- 
selves, I  siiould  suppose,  can  fathom.  There  is  Dr.  Joiuisou,  I  have 
no  curiosity,  no  strange  uncertainty  about  him :  he  and  lioswcli  toge- 
ther have  pretty  well  let  me  into  the  secret  of  what  passed  through  his 
mind.  He  and  other  writers  like  him  are  sufficiently  explicit:  my 
friends,  whose  repose  I  should  be  tempted  to  disturb,  (were  it  in  my 
power)  are  implicit,  inextricable,  inscrutable. 

'*  And  call  up  him  who  left  half-told 
The  stoiy  ofCainbuacau  bold." 

When  I  look  at  that  obscure  but  gorgeous  prose-composition  (the 
Uni'htrial).!  seem  to  myself  to  look  into  a  deep  abyss,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  hid  pearls  and  rich  treasure;  or  it  is  like  a  stately  labyrinth 
of  doubt  and  withering  speculation,  and  I  would  invoke  the  spirit  of 
the  author  to  lead  me  through  it.  Besides,  who  would  not  be  curious 
to  gee  the  lineaments  of  a  man  who,  havin?^  himself  been  twice  married, 
wished  that  mankind  were  prop:ii,Mtrd  like  trees  !  As  to  Fulke  C^re- 
vilie,  he  is  like  nothing  but  one  of  his  own  "Prologues  sjKikea  by  the 
^host  of  an  old  king  of  Ormus,"  a  truly  formidable  and  inviting  per- 
aoiMge:  his  style  is  apocalyptical,  cabalistical,  a  knot  worthy  of  such 
an  apparition  to  untie;  and  for  the  unravelling  a  passa^  or  two,  I  would 
stand  the  brunt  of  an  encounter  with  so  portentous  a  commentator  !'* 

— "  I  am  afraid  in  that  case,"  said   ,  "  that  if  the  m^^tery  were 

onre  cleared  up,  the  merit  mi^^ht  be  lost;" — and  turning  to  me,  whis- 
pered a  friendly  apprehension,  that  while  B  —  continued  to  admire 
thcsf  old  (.rai)bed  authors,  he  would  never  become  a  popular  writer. 
Dr.  Doiinu  was  mentioned  as  a  writer  ol  the  same  jx-riod,  with  a  very 
iataresting  countenance,  whose  lustory  was  singular^  and  whose  meaning 
WM  often  quite  as  tmcomeetablep  without  a  personal  dtation  from  the 
dea^  as  that  of  any  of  his  contemporanes.  The  volume      produced ; 
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Fenmis  one  would  wUh  lo  have  sevn. 


and  while  lome  one  was  expatiating  on  the  exquisite  timplicity  anid 
beauty  of  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the  old  edition,  A—  got  hold  of  the 
poetryt  and  e»elaioiiiig» "  What  have  we  here?*'  read  the  foUowing:-* 

**  Here  lies  a  Slie-Sun,  and  a  He-Moon  there^ 

She  gives  the  best  Ii;;ht  to  liin  sphefC, 

Or  each  is  both  and  ait,  atul 

They  unlo  one  another  nothing  owe.'* 

There  was  no  resisting  this,  till  B  ,  seizinfr  the  volume,  turned  to 

the  beautiful  "  Lines  to  hii^  Mistress/'  diiiiiuading  her  from  accom- 
panying him  abroad,  and  read  them  wiiii  auShaed  tetnrei  and  a 
faltering  tongue. 

"  By  our  lint  ttren^  and  fiital  intmicw. 
By  all  desires  which  thereof  did  ensue. 

By  our  long  star\ing  hopes,  hy  tfiat  remorse 
Which  my  words'  masculine  persuasive  few 
Begot  in  thee,  and  by  the  memory 
Of  liuris,  which  spies  and  rivals  threaten'fl  me, 
1  cahiily  beg.    But  by  thy  father^  wrath, 
By  all  |)iins  wlucii  want  and  (!i\'orrenyent  hath, 
1  conjure  thee  ;  auii  ali  the  oaths  which  i 
And  thou  have  sworn  to  seal  joint  eonstaoey 
Here  I  un^wear,  and  overtwear  them  thtts» 
Thou  shalt  not  love  by  ways  so  dangerous. 
Temper,  oh  fair  Love  I  love's  impetuous  rage. 
Be  my  true  mistress  still,  not  mv  feign'd  Page ; 
I'll  go,  and,  by  thy  kind  leave,  leave  behind 
Thcel  only  worthy  to  nurse  it  in  m^'  inintl. 
Thirst  to  come  back :  oh,  if  thou  die  before. 
My  soul  from  other  laods  to  thee  shall  soar. 
Thy(cl  (•  Almighty)  beauty  cannot  move 
Rage  from  the  seas,  nor  thy  love  teach  them  love. 
Nor  lame  wild  Boreas*  harshness ;  tliou  hast  read 
How  rouffhly  lie  m  pieces  shiver'd 
Fair  Orttnea,  whom  he  swore  he  lov'd. 
Fall  ill  or  good,  'tis  madness  to  have  prov'd 
Dangers  unuig'd  :  Feed  on  this  flattery. 
That  absent  lovers  oue  with  th'  other  be. 
Dissemble  nothing,  not  a  boy :  nor  change 
Thy  body's  habit,  nor  mind  ;  be  not  strange 
To  thyself  only.    All  will  spy  in  thy  face 
A  blushing,  womanly,  discovering  grace. 
Richly  cloth'd  apes  are  cali'd  apes,  and  as  soon 
£clips'd  as  bright  we  call  the  moon  the  moon. 
Men  of  France,  changeable  canieleons. 
Spittles  of  (li sea'^cs,  shops  of  fashions, 
Love's  fuellcra,  and  the  Tightest  company 
Of  I) layers,  which  upon  the  world's  stage  be. 

Will  quickly  know  thee  O  stay  here  1  for  thee 

England  is  only  a  worthy  gallery, 
To  walk  in  e]y}ectation  \  till  from  thence 
Our  greatest  King  call  thee  to  his  presence. 
When  1  am  gone,  dream  me  some  happiness. 
Nor  let  thy  looks  our  long  hid  love  confess, 
X^or  praise,  nor  dispraise  ine;  nor  bless,  nor  curse 
Openly  lore's  force,  nor  in  bed  fright  thy  nurse 
With  midnight  startings,  crying  out.  Oh,  oh, 
NwMi,  ohy  my  lore  is  uain,  1  saw  him  go 
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O'er  the  wliile  Alps  alone ;  I  sjvv  fiim,  I, 
As^il'd*  fi^M,  ukeu,  Miabb'U^  bleed,  fall,  and  die. 
Au^ur  me  belter  chance^  except  dread  Jove 
Think  it  eoough  for  me  to  have  had  tby  love." 

Some  one  then  inquired  of  B  if  we  could  not  nee  from  the  win- 
dow the  Temple-w«lk  in  which  Chaucer  used  to  take  his  exercise ;  and 
on  his  name  beiog  put  to  the  vote,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  there  was 

a  general  sensation  in  his  favour  in  all  but  A  ,  who  said  something 

about  the  rui^'g^edness  of  ilie  metre,  and  even  objected  to  the  (|uaiutnes« 
of  the  orth()L,rraphy.    1  \va^  vexed  at  this  superficial  gloss,  pertinaciously 
reducuig  every  thing  to  ius  own  trite  level,  and  asked  if  he  did  not 
think  it  would  he  worth  while  to  scan  the  eye  that  had  first  greeted 
the  Muse  in  that  dim  twilight  and  early  dawn  of  English  literature ;  to 
see  the  head,  round  which  the  visions  of  fancy  must  have  played  like 
gleams  of  inspiration  or  a  sudden  glory;  to  watch  those  lips  that 
"  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came" — as  by  a  miracle,  or  as  if 
the  dumb  should  spoak?    Nor  was  it  alone  that  he  had  hi-en  the  first  to 
tune  his  native  Jou^j^ue  (however  imperfectly  to  modern  ears) ;  but  he 
was  himself  a  noble,  manly  character,  standing  before  his  age  and 
atrivinff  to  advance  it ;  a  pleasant  humourist  withal,  who  has  not  only 
handed  down  to  us  the  living  manners  of  hts  time,  but  had,  no  doubt, 
stofe  of  curious  and  quaint  devices,  and  would  nudte  as  hearty  a  com* 
panion  as  Mine  Host  of  Tabard.    His  interview  with  Petrarch  is 
fraught  with  interest.*    Yet  I  would  rather  have  seen  Chaucer  in  com* 
pany  with  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  and  have  heard  them  cxchan^^e 
their  best  stories  together,— the  Squire's  Tale  against  the  Story  of  the 
Falcon,  tJie  Wife  of  Bath  s  Prolo^fue  against  the  Adventures  of  Friar 
Albert.    How  fme  to  see  the  high  mysterious  brow  wiiich  learning  then 
wore,  relieved  by  the  gay,  famSiar  tone  of  men  of  the  world,  and  by 
the  courtesies  of  genius.   Surely,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
passed  through  the  minds  of  these  great  revivers  of  learning,  these 
Cadmuscs  who  sowed  the  teetli  of  letters,  must  have  stamped  an  ex- 
pression on  their  features,  as  different  from  the  moderns  as  their  books, 
and  well  worth  the  pf'rusal.    Dante,"  1  continued,  "  is  as  intcre^ti^«i;^ 
a  person  as  his  o<\'n  I  Liohno.  one  whose  lineaments  curiosity  would  as 
eagerly  devour  in  order  to  penetrate  his  spirit,  and  liic  only  one  of  the 
Italian  poets  I  should  care  much  to  see.    There  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
Ariosto  by  no  less  a  hand  than  Titian's ;  light,  Moorish,  spirited,  bat 
not  answering  our  idea.   The  same  artist's  large  colossal  profile  of 
Peter  Arotine  is  the  only  liutness  of  the  kind  that  has  the  effect  of  con- 
versing  with  '^the  mighty  dead/'  and  this  is  truly  spectral,  ghastly,  ne- 

cromnntic."    B  put  it  to  me  if  I  should  like  to  see  Speiiser  as  well 

as  Chaucer;  and  I  answered  without  hesitation,  "No;  for  that  his 
beauties  were  ideal,  visionnry,  not  palpable  or  persoiial,  and  therefore 
connected  with  lea:»  curiosity  about  the  man.  His  poetry  was  liie 
essence  of  romance,  a  ve^  halo  round  the  bri^dit  orb  of  fancy ;  and  tlie 
bringi  ng  in  the  individual  might  dinsolve  the  Siarm*  No  toneiof  voice 
could  come  up  to  the  mellifluous  cadence  of  his  verse ;  no  forixi  but  of 
n  willed  angel  could  vie  vrtth  the  airy  shapes  he  has  described.  He 
was  (to  our  apprehensions)  rather  "  a  creature  of  the  element,  that  lived 
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in  the  rainbow  and  played  in  the  plighted  clouds,"  than  an  ordinary- 
mortal.  Or  if  lir  (Vu]  appear,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  as  a  mere  vision, 
like  one  of  his  own  pageants,  and  that  he  should  pass  by  unquestioned 
like  a  dream  or  sound — 

'*  That  wai  Arioii  crown'd  : 
So  went  he  playiiig  ou  ihe  vvat'rj'  plain!" 

Captain  C.  muttered  son^ething  about  Columbus,  and  M.  C.  hmtcd 
at  the  Wandering  Jew ;  but  the  last  was  set  asi^ie  as  spurious,  and  the 
first  made  over  to  the  New  World. 

I  should  like,"  said  Miaa  D  , "  to  have  seen  Pope  talking  with 

Patty  Blount;  and  I  have  seen  Goldsmith."  Every  one  tamed  round 
to  look  at  Miss  D-^^,  as  if  by  so  doing  they  too  could  get  a  sight  of 
Goldsmith. 

"  Where,"  asked  a  harsh  croaking"  voice,  **  was  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
ytars  17'1-5-G?  He  dui  not  write  any  tiling  that  we  know  of,  nor  is  there 
any  account  of  him  in  Boswell  during  those  twu  years.  Was  he  iu 
Scotland  with  the  Pretender?  He  seems  to  have  passed  through 
the  scenes  in  the  Highlands  in  company  with  Boswell  many  years 
fl^r  *'  with  lack-lustre  eye,"  yet  as  if  tliey  were  familiar  to  him,  or 
associated  in  his  mind  with  interests  that  he  durst  not  explain.  If 
HO,  it  would  he  nn  additional  ren-ion  for  my  likinf^  him ;  and  I  would 
give  sometlnng  to  have  seen  bin*  seated  in  the  trnt  witlj  the  voiithful 
Majesty  of  Britain,  and  peimiiii^  the  Pruchimaiion  to  all  true  subjects 
and  adherents  of  the  legitimute  Government." 

"  I  thought,"  said  A  ,  turning  short  round  upon  B  ,  "  that 

yott  of  the  Lake  School  did  not  like  Pope  Not  like  Popel  My 
dear  sir,  you  must  be  under  a  mistake — I  can  read  him  oveV  and  over 
imr  ever  r— *•  Why  certainly,  the  Essay  on  Man  must  be  allowed  to  be 
a  master-piece." — **Tt  may  be  so,  but  I  seldom  look  into  it." — "  OhI 
then  it's  his  Satires  you  admire?" — "  No,  not  1  is  S  itires,  but  his  friendly 
Epistles  and  his  compliments." — "  Compluncnts !  I  did  not  know  he 

ever  made  any." — "The  fmest,"  said  B  ,  "that  were  ever  paid  hy 

the  wit  of  man.  Each  of  them  is  worth  an  estate  for  life — nay,  is  an 
immortality.   There  is  that  snperb  one  to  Lord  Combury : 

"  Despise  low  joys,  low  gains : 
Disdain  whatever  Cornhury  disdains; 
Be  virtnoot,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains. 

**  Was  there  ever  more  artful  insinuation  of  idolatrous  praise  ?  And 
then  that  noble  apotheosis  of  his  friend  Lord  Mansfield  (however  little 
deserved),  when,  speaking  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  adds — 

"  Conspicuous  scene  *.  another  yet  is  nigh, 
(More  silent  far)  where  kin^s  and  noets  He; 
Where  Murray  (long  enough  his  Country's  pride) 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tufly  or  than  Hyde ! 

"  And  with  what  a  fine  turn  of  indignant  flattery  be  addresses  Lord 
BoUngbroke — 

*'  W  hy  rail  ihey  then,  if  but  one  n  ri  aih  of  mine. 
Oh  !  all-accomplish'd  St.  John,  dcik  thy  shrine? 

"  Or  turn,"  continued  R  .  with  a  slit^ht  hectic  on  his  check  and 

his  eye  glistening,  to  his  Usl  ot  early  ii  icnds  ; 
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"But  wliy  then  publish?    Granvil'c  t!ie  ]io1ito. 
And  knowing  vValsh,  would  tell  uie  1  could  wrile  ; 
Well-uaiurcd  Ganh  mflaiued  with  early  praise. 
And  Congrevc  luved  and  Swift  endured  mv  lays:  ^ 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  ShtlTield  read, 
Ev'n  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head  ; 
And  St.  John's  self  (jBjreat  Dryden's  friend  before) 
Beceived  with  open  arms  one  poel  more. 
Htppjrmy  stiidies»  if  by  these  approved  ! 
Happier  their  author,  if  bv  these  beloved! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books. 
Not  from  the  Burnets,  Oramixons,  and  Cooks." 

Here  his  voice  totally  failed  hiin,  and  throwing  down  the  book,  he 
said,  '*  Do  you  think  i  would  not  wish  to  have  been  friends  with  such  a 
man  as  this  ?*' 

What  say  you  to  Dryden?" — He  rather  made  a  thow  of  himself 
and  Gourtfid  popularity  m  that  lowest  temple  of  Fanie,  a  coffee-houset  so 
as  in  some  measure  Co  Tttlgarife  one's  idea  of  him.  Pope,  on  the  con* 
trary,  reached  the  very  beau  ideal  of  what  a  poet's  life  should  be ;  and 
his  fame  while  living  seemed  to  be  an  emanation  from  that  which  was 
to  circle  his  name  af^er  death.  Me  wp.^  so  far  enviable  (and  one  woiUd 
feel  proud  to  have  witnessed  the  rare  spectacle  in  him)  that  he  was  al- 
most the  only  poet  and  man  oft/enius  who  met  with  his  reward  on  this 
bide  of  the  tomb,  who  realized  in  friends,  fortime,  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a  youthful  amhition,  and  who  found 
that  sort  of  patronage  from  the  great  during  his  lifetime  which  they 
would  be  thought  anxious  to  bestow  upon  him  after  his  death.  Read 
Gay's  verses  to  him  on  his  supposed  return  from  Greece,  afler  his 
translation  of  Ilomcr  was  finislied,  and  say  if  you  would  not  gladly  join 
the  bright  jiroce.ssion  tliat  welconii-d  him  home,  or  see  it  once  more  land 

at  Whitchall-stairb."^ — "  Slill,  '  said  Miss  I)  ,  "I  would  rather  have 

seen  him  talking  with  ratty  Dluunt,  or  riding  by  in  a  coronet-coach 
with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu !" 

£  ,  who  was  deep' in  a  game  of  piquet  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 

whisi)ered  to  M.  C.  to  ask  if  Jimius  would  not  be  a  fit  person  to  in- 
voke from  the  dead.    "Yes,**  said  B  ,  **  provided  he  would  agree 

to  lay  aside  his  mask." 

Wc  were  now  at  a  stand  for  a  short  time,  when  Fielding  vvaf?  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate :  only  one,  however,  seconded  the  proposition. 
*'  llichardson  ?" — **  By  all  means,  but  only  to  look  at  him  through  the 
glass-door  of  his  back-shop,  hard  at  work  upon  one  of  his  novels  (the 
most  extraordinary  contrast  that  ever  was  presented  between  an  auAor 
and  his  works),  but  not  to  let  him  come  behind  his  counter  lest  he 
should  want  you  to  turn  customeTi  nor  to  go  upstairs  with  him,  lest  he 
should  offer  to  read  the  first  manuscript  of  Sir  Charles  G^andison, 
which  was  originally  written  in  oi^ht  and  twenty  volumes  octavo,  or  get 
out  the  letters  of  his  female  correspondents,  to  prove  that  Joseph 
Andrews  was  low.'* 

Tiiere  wa^  but  one  statesman  in  the  whole  of  English  history  that 
any  one  expressed  the  least  desire  to  see-^liver  Cromwdl,  with  his 
fine,  frank,  rough,  pimply  face,  and  wily  policy  • — and  one  enthusiast, 
John  Bunyan,  the  immortal  author  of  the  POgrim's  Progress.  It 
seemed  that  if  he  came  into  the  room,  dreams  would  follow  him,  and 
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that  each  person  would  not)  under  hii  golden  doud»    nigti -sphered  ill 
Hravcn, '  a  canopy  as  strange  and  stately  as  any  in  Homer* 

or  all  persons  near  onr  own  time,  Oarrick^s  name  was  received  wicli 

tlie  greate>t  cntlnisiasm,  who  was  proposorl  l^y  J.  F  .  He  pre- 
sently superseded  both  Ho!Tarth  and  Handel,  who  had  been  talked  of, 
but  then  it  was  on  condition  that  he  should  act  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
in  the  play  and  the  farce,  Lear  and  Wiidair  and  Abvi  Drugger,  What 
a  sight  for  sore  ci/cs  that  would  be  I  Who  would  not  part  with  a  year's 
income  at  least,  almost  with  a  year  of  his  natural  life,  to  be  present  at 
it  ?  Besides,  as  be  could  not  act  alone,  and  recitations  are  unsatisfac- 
tory things,  what  a  troop  he  must  hrinf^  with  him — the  silver-tongued 
Barry,  and  Quin,  and  ohuter  and  Weston,  and  Mrs.  Clive  and  Airs. 
Pritchard,  of  whom  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  as  so  rrreat  a  fa- 
vourite wlien  he  was  young  !  This  would  indeed  be  a  revival  of  the 
dead,  the  restoring  of  art ;  and  so  much  the  more  desirable,  as  such  is 
the  lurking  scepticism  mingled  with  our  overstrained  admiration  of  past 
excellence,  that  though  we  have  the  speeches  of  Burke,  the  portraits  of 
Reynolds,  the  writings  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  conYersationof  Johnson, 
to  show  what  people  could  do  at  that  period,  and  to  confirm  tlio  uni- 
versal testimony  to  the  merits  of  Garrick  ;  yet,  as  it  was  })efore  our 
time,  we  have  our  mi^^^ivinirs,  as  if  he  wa<!  probably  after  all  little  better 
fhan  a  Rartlcmy-fair  actor,  dressed  out  to  play  Macbeth  in  a  scarlet 
coat  and  laced  cocked-hat.  For  one,  I  should  like  to  have  seen  and 
heard  widi  niy  own  eyes  and  ears.  Certainly,  by  ail  accounts,  if  any 
one  was  ever  moved  by  the  true  histrionic  tntut^  it  was  Garrick. 
When  he  followed  the  Ghost -in  Hamlet,  he  did  not  drop  the  sword  as 
most  actors  do  behind  the  scenes,  but  kept  iherpoint  raised  the  whole 
way  round,  so  fully  was  he  possessed  witli  the  idea,  or  so  anxious  not 
to  lose  sight  of  his  part  for  a  moment.  Once  at  a  splendid  dinner- 
party at  Lord   's,  they  suddenly  missed  Garrick,  and  could  not 

jma«riue  what  was  become  of  him,  til!  they  were  drawn  to  the  wind  m- 
by  tlie  convulsive  screams  and  peals  of  laughter  of  a  young  negro  boy, 
who  was  rolling  on  the  ground  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  to  see  Garrick 
mimicking  a  turkey-cock  in  the  oonrt-yard,  with  his  coat-tail  stuck  out 
behind,  uid  in  a  seeming  flutter  of  feathered  rage  and  pride.  Of  oor 
party  only  two  persons  present  had  seen  the  British  Roscius  ;  and  they  r 
seemed  as  willing  as  the  rest  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  their  old 
favourite. 

We  were  interrupted  m  tiie  liey-day  aud  nHd-ca((  or  ot  this  fanciful 
speculation,  by  a  grumbler  in  a  corner,  who  declared  it  was  a  shame  to 
make  all  this  rout  about  a  mere  player  and  farce-writer,  to  the  neglect 
and  exclusion  of  the  fine  old  dramatists,  the  contemporaries  and  rivals 

of  Shakspeere.   B         said  he  had  anticipated  this  objection  when 

he  had  named  the  autlior  of  Mustapha  and  Alaham ;  and  out  of  caprice 
insisted  upon  keeping  him  to  represent  the  set,  in  preference  to  the 
wild  hair-brained  enthusiast  Kit  Marlowe ;  to  the  sexton  of  St.  Ann  s, 
Webster,  with  his  melancholy  yow-trf'p<=^  nnd  death's-heads  ;  to  Dcckar, 
who  was  but  a  garrulous  proser  ;  to  tlie  voluminous  f  lev  wood  ;  and 
even  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  whom  we  might  oiiciHl  by  compli- 
menting the  wrong  author  on  their  joint  productions.  Lord  Brook,  on 
the  contrary,  stoed  quite  by  himself,  or  in  Cowley's  words,  was  ''a 
vast  species  alone.*'  Some  one  Innted  at  the  circtimstanee  of  his  being 
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(I  lord,  which  rather  startled  B  ,  but  he  said  a  ghost  would  perhaps 

dispense  with  strict  etiquette,  on  being  regularly  addressed  by  his  title. 
Ben  Jonson  divided  our  suHra;^^rs  pretty  equally.  Some  were  afraid 
he  would  begin  to  traduce  ShaU&piare,  who  was  not  present  to  d(  IlikI 
himself.  'Mf  he  grows  disagre^^able,"  it  was  whispered  aloud|  "  iliere 
ti  —  can  nam  Um."  At  length,  hit  romaittic  vint  to  Dniminond 
of  Hawtfaornden  was  mentioned,  «nd  turned  Che  scale  in  his  fayonr. 

B  inquired  if  there  was  any  one  that  was  hanged  that  I  would 

choose  to  mention  ?  And  I  answered,  Eugene  Aram*.  The  name  of 
the  *•  Admirable  Crichlon  *' was  suddenly  started  as  a  splendid  example  of 
rraste  talents,  so  different  from  the  croneralily  of  his  countrymen. 
This  choice  was  mightily  approved  by  u  North-Briton  present,  who  de- 
clared himselt  descended  from  that  prodigy  of  icaruing  and  accom- 
pUshment,  and  said  he  had  family-plate  in  his  possession  as  vouchers 

for  the  fact,  with  the  initials  A.  C»~-Admirable  Crichioni  H  

laughed  or  rather  roared  as  heartily  at  this  as  I  should  think  he  has 
done  for  many  years. 

The  last-named  Mitre-courtierf  then  wished  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  metaphysicians  to  whorn  one  might  be  tempted  to  apply  the 
wizard  spell?  1  replied,  there  were  only  six  in  modern  times  de- 
serving the  name — Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Butler,  liariley,  Hume,  Leib- 
nitz; and  perhaps  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  Massachusets  mao.^  As  Lo 
the  French,  who  talked  fluently  of  hKnagereeied  tbb  sdence,  there  was 
not  a  tittle  in  any  of  their  writings,  that  was  not  to  he  found  literally 
in  the  authors  I  had  mentioned.  [Home  Tooke,  who  might  have  a  claim 
to  come  in  under  the  head  of  Grammar,  was  still  living.]  None  of 
these  names  seemed  to  excite  much  interest,  and  I  did  not  pTcad  for  the 
re-appearance  of  those  who  might  be  thought  host  fitted  by  the  abs- 
tracted nature  of  their  studies  for  their  ])r(  sont  spiritual  and  disem- 
bodied state,  and  who,  even  while  on  thi:3  living  stage,  were  nearly 
divested  of  ooimnon  flesh  and  blood.  As  A— with  an  uneasy 
fidgety  face  was  about  to  put  some  question  about  Mr.  Locke  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  he  was  prevented  by  M.  C.  who  observed,  **  If  J 
was  here,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  for  having  up  those  profound  and 
redoubted  scholirist'?,  Tliomns  Aquinns  and  Dnn<^  Scotn^."  I  said, 
this  might  be  l:)ir  rnou!:;li  in  liirn  who  b;(d  read  or  fancied  he  had  read 
the  original  works,  but  I  did  not  see  iiow  w  e  could  have  any  right  to 
call  up  these  authors  to  give  an  account  of  themi>eivci>  in  person,  Ull  we 
had  looked  into  their  writings. 

By  this  time  it  should  seem  thmt  some  rumour  of  our  whinuicaldeliba- 
imtion  bad  got  wind,  and  had  diaturbed  the  irritobUe  gemis  in  their  sha- 


•  Sec  Newgate  Calendar  tor  1758. 

t  B  at  this  lime  occupied  chambers  in  Mitre'Conit,  Pleet>ttrfet. 

*  Lord  Bacon  is  not  includt'd  in  tliis  Hsr,  nnr  i)o  I  V:now  whrrc  Iip  should  COme 
in.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  room  for  ixim  and  hitt  reputatioD  togellier.  This  great 
and  celehntid  nto  in  sone  of  fats  worlu  recommends  it  to  pour  a  bottle  of  rleret 
into  the  groand  of  a  morning,  and  to  stand  over  it,  inhaling  the  perfume*.  So  he 
•omctlmes  enriched  tbc  flry  nnd  barren  soil  of  spccnlation  with  the  fine  aromstic 
spirit  of  Lis  genius.  His  "  Ei>ii&y»"  aad  his  "  Advancrment  of  Le.irning"  arc  uorks 
M  vast  depth  and  scope  of  observation.  The  last,  though  it  contains  no  positive 
i^iscoveriM,  Is  a  noble  chart  of  tbe  human  inteUect»  and  a  guide  to  all  future 
inquirers. 
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Penons  one  wonid  wM  to  kave  9een. 


dowy  abodes,  for  we  received  messages  from  sewal  candidates  that 

wc  had  }vM  been  ihinkinjT  of.  Grav  declined  oiir  invitation,  tlionsrh  he 
had  not  yet  been  asked  :  Gay  offered  to  come  and  hriurr  \n  Wis  hand 
the  Duclicss  of  Bolton,  the  oritrinal  Polly  :  Steele  and  Addison  left  thefr 
cards  as  Captaui  ^sentry  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coveilcy  ;  Swift  came  in  and 
sat  down  without  speaking  a  word,  and  quitted  the  room  as  abmptlv : 
Otway  and  Chatterton  were  seen  lingering  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Styx,  but  could  not  muster  enough  between  them  to  pay  Chsvon  his 
ikre :  Thomson  fell  asleep  in  the  boat,  and  was  rowed  bade  again — and 
Burns  sent  a  low  fellow,  one  John  Barleycorn,  an  old  companion  of  his 
who  h:i<]  vr^v^\^ctrt\  him  to  the  other  world,  to  say  that  he  had  during 
Jsis  lilt  tiiii^  hiTii  drawn  out  of  his  retirement  as  a  show,  only  to  be 
made  an  t  xcisc  iuan  of",  and  that  he  would  rather  remain  where  he  was. 
He  denired,  however,  to  shake  iiands  by  bis  representative — the  hand, 
ditts  hdd  out»  was  in  a  btnniiDg  fever,  and  riiook  prodigiously. 

The  room  was  hmig  round  with  several  portraits  of  eminent  paintera* 
While  we  were  debating  whether  we  should  demand  speech  widi  these 
masters  of  mute  eloquence,  whoso  features  were  so  ikmiliar  to  us,  it 
seemed  that  all  at  once  they  glided  from  their  frames,  and  seated  thrnn- 
selves  ni  some  little  distance  from  us.  There  was  Leonardo  with  liis 
majestic  heard  and  watchful  eye,  having  a  bust  of  Archimedes  hefore 
him  ;  next  him  was  Kaphacl's  gracelul  head  turned  round  to  the  For- 
narina ;  and  on  his  other  side  was  Lucrctia  Borgia,  with  calm,  golden 
locks ;  Michael  Angelo  had  placed  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  table 
before  him ;  Corregio  had  an  angel  at  his  side ;  Titian  was  seated  with 
his  Mistress  between  himself  aiui  Giorgioni ;  Guide  was  accompanied  by 
his  owni  Aurora,  who  took  a  flice-box  from  him  ;  Claudj  held  a  mirror 
in  his  han(l  :  Rubens  patted  a  i  caiitiful  panther  (led  in  by  a  patyr)  on 
thf  head  ;  Vandylce  aj^pearcd  as  liis  own  Pnri^,  arnl  Hcmbrandt  was 
hid  under  turs.  !jold-cIiain«  r'nd  ji  wi  ls,  wliicli  Sn-  Joshua  eyed  closely, 
liolding  his  hand  bo  as  to  shade  his  lurehcad.  Nut  a  word  was  spoken  ; 
and  as  we  nm  to  do  them  homage,  they  still  presented  the  same  sur- 
ilice  to  the  view.  Not  being  honS'^ftde  representations  of  living  people, 
we  got  rid  of  the  splendid  apparitions  by  signs  and  dumb  show.  As 
soon  as  they  had  melted  into  thin  air,  there  was  a  kmd  noise  at  the 
mitrr  door,  and  we  found  it  was  Giotto,  Cimahup,  and  Ghirlandaio, 
who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  their  earnest  desire  to  see  their 
illustrious  successors — 

"  W  hose  names  on  earth 
In  Fame's  eternal  records  live  for  aye !" 

Finding  them  gone,  they  had  no  ambition  to  be  seen  afler  them,  and 
mournfiilly  withdrew,  '*  Egad  !**  said  B  -t  '*  those  are  the  very 
fellows  I  riiould  like  to  have  had  some  talk  with,  to  know  how  they 

could  see  to  paint  when  all  was  dark  around  tfiemt" 

**  But  shall  we  have  nothing  to  say,"  interrogated  G.  J       ,  **  to 

the  L(  "t  nd  of  Good  Women?" — "  Name,  name,  Mr.  J  cried 

H- — N  1)1  a  hoisterous  tone  of  friendly  exultation,  "  name  as  many  as 
you  please,  without  reserve  or  fear  of  molestation!*'  J — - —  was  per- 
plexed between  so  many  amiable  recollections,  that  the  name  of  the 
lady  of  his  choice  expired  in  a  pensive  whiff  of  his  pipe ;  and  B— 
impatiendy  declared  for  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
was  no  eooner  mentioned,  tlian  she  carried  the  day  from  the  Duchess. 
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We  were  the  lew  lolidtoiit  on  thk  subject  of  filling  vp  the  pottfatmioiit 

lists  of  Good  Women,  as  there  was  alrcacly  one  in  the  room  n«!  good, 
as  sensible,  and  in  all  respects  as  pxemplary,  as  the  best  of  thein  could 
be  for  their  lives!  **  1  should  like  vastly  to  have  seen  Ninon  de 
TEnclos,"  said  that  incomparable  person  \  and  tiiis  immediately  put  us 
in  mind  that  we  had  neglected  to  pay  honour  diie  to  our  friends  on  the 
oth«r  side  of  the  Channel :  Voltaire,  the  patriarch  of  levity,  and  Rous- 
seau, ih»  fadier  of  sentiment,  Montaigne  and  Rabelus  (great  in  wisdom 
and  in  mt),  Moliere  and  that  illustrious  group  that  are  collected  roond 
him  (in  the  print  of  that  subject)  to  hear  him  read  his  comedy  of  the 
Tarttiffe  at  the  house  of  Ninon;  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Rochefoucault, 
Sl  Evremont,  &c. 

**  There  is  one  person,  said  a  shrill,  quendous  voice,  "  1  would 
rather  see  than  all  these — Don  Quixote !" 

'*  Come,  eomel"  said  H— ;  *'  I  thought  we  should  have  no  heroes, 
real  or  fabulous.  What  say  you,  Mr.  B-  ?  Are  yon  Ibr  eking  out 
your  shadowy  list  with  such  names  as  Alexander,  Julius  Cassar,  Ta- 
merlane, or  Ghengis  Khan  t" — "  Excuse  me,"  said  B  ,  "  on  the 

subject  of  characters  in  active  life,  plotters  and  disttirhcrs  of  the  world, 
I  have  a  crotchet  of  my  own,  which  I  beg  leave  to  reserve."—"  No, 
no  I  come,  out  with  your  worthies  1"-—"  What  do  you  think  of  Guy 
Faux  and  Judas  Iscariot?"  H  turned  an  eye  upon  him  like 
a  wild  Indian,  but  cordial  and  full  of  smothered  glee.  Your  most 
exquisite  reason  1"  was  echoed  on  all  sides;  and  A—  thought 
diat  —  had  now  fairly  entangled  himsdf.  Why,  I  cannot 
but  think,"  retorted  be  of  the  wistful  countenance,  "  that  Guy  Faux, 
that  poor  fluttering  annual  scare-crow  of  straw  and  rags,  is  an  ill-used 
gentleman.  I  would  give  something  to  see  him  sitting  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, surrounded  by  liis  matches  and  his  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and 
expecting  the  moment  that  was  to  transport  him  to  Paradise  for  bis 
heroic  self-devotion;  but  if  1  sav  apy  more,  there  is  that  fellow  G  ■  ■ 
will  make  something  of  it. — Andes  to  Judas  Iscariot,  my  reason  is  dif* 
lerent.  I  would  ftin  see  the  face  of  him,  who,  having  dipped  his  hand 
in  the  same  dish  with  the  Son  of  Man,  ooald  afterwards  betray  him. 
I  have  no  conception  of  such  a  thing;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  picture 
(not  even  Leonardo's  very  fine  one)  that  gave  me  the  least  idea  of 
it." — "  You  have  said  enough,  Mr.  B  ,  to  justify  your  choice-" 

*'  Oh  !  ever  right,  Menenius, — ^ever  right !' 

**  There  is  only  one  other  person  i  can  ever  think  ot  atter  this,** 

continued  H  ;  but  without  mentioiiing  a  name  that  once  put  on  a 

semblance  of  mortality.  '*  If  Shakspeare  was  to  come  into  the  room* 
we  should  all  rise  up  to  meet  him ;  but  if  that  person  was  to  come  into 
it,  we  should  all  fall  down  and  try  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment  l" 

As  a  lady  present  seemed  now  to  get  uneasy  at  the  turn  the  conver- 
sation had  taken,  v.l-  rose  up  to  go.  The  morning  broke  with  that 
dim,  dubious  liglit  by  which  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and  Ghirlandaio  must 
have  seen  to  paint  their  earliest  works ;  and  we  parted  to  meet  again 
and  renew  similar  topics  at  night,  the  next  night,  and  the  night  after 
that,  till  that  night  overspread  Europe  which  saw  no  dawn.  Hie 
same  event,  in  truth,  broke  up  our  little  Congress  that  broke  up  the 
great  one.  But  that  was  to  meet  again :  pur  deliberatioiis  have  never 
been  resumed. 


(  42  ) 

MYNni;r.R  wuRTEa's  first  interview  with  charlotte, 

VERSIFIED. 
Werter  bfuiiur. 

Having  promised  to  call, 

In  my  way  to  the  ball. 
For  Miss  Charlotte,  the  Bailly  of  Walh«im'«  fair  daughter, 

I  ^vent,  xinawarcs, 

Down  the  back-kiichen  stairs, 
And  'twas  thni  the  swetft  soul  was  em  ploy 'd  when  I  eaught  her: 

Like  cats  in  a  gutter 

For  thick  bread  and  butter 
Six  children  were  squeaking  around  her  j  while  she 

With  such  grace  cot  each  slice. 

That  I  fouiul  iti  a  trice 
She  had  cut  a  large  slice  from  the  heart  of  poor  me! 

She  blushM  wiih  con  fusion 

(T  vow  she  M  im  rou^^r  en), 
And  swore  'twas  a  bore  in  iliai  tniu  lo  be  found ; 

Twas  shocking  I  'twas  frightfoll 

I  vow'd  'twas  delightful — 
I  bow'd,and  she  curtsied  quite  down  to  the  ground. 

Such  beauty  !  such  grace! 

Such  a  figure  and  face  1 
Such  a  tongue  tool  she  chattered,  nineteen  to  thedosen, 
^  Abrjiit  poets  and  conks, 

Pictures,  housemaids,  and  books. 
And  her  uncles  and  aunts,  and  her  ninety-ninth  eonstn! 

Wc  soon  rcach'd  the  balUroom, 

(Twasralherasmall  room) 
Bot^  oh  I  the  orchestra  was  simple  and  modest! 

Two  fiddles,  one  fife  ! 

'Twasall  spirit  ami  litc. 
Though  the  dancers.  Lord  help  'cm  I  were  some  of  the  oddest. 

*•  Hands  across,  ma*liu."— "  You*re  out,  sir"— 
Mind  what  you  're  about,  sir." 
(Charlotte  whispcr'd:  "Just  wait  till  we  get  to  the  bouom,— 

«•  We're  the  best  of  the  party, 

**  Then,  Werter,  my  hearty, 
*♦  We'll  waltz  and  astonish  the  natives,  *od  roi  *em." 

We  waltz!  aurl  behold  tier, 

Her  head  on  mv  shoulder. 
Checks  meeting,  eyes  greeting,  licarts  beating,  and  thua 

I  twist  her  and  twirl  her. 

And  whisk  her  and  whirl  her — 
We  whirl  round  the  room  till  the  room  whirls  round  us  I 

Nor  seeing,  n«r  hearing. 

The  lights  disappearing, 
Abandon'd  to  all  the  soft  charms  of  the  waltz,  sirl 

Oh  1  had  you  a  wife. 

Let  her  waltz  all  her  life,  ...        n    •  ■« 

But  be  sure  you  waltz  with  her  yourself— mind,  that's  al1»  sir  11 

How  it  thundered  and  lighteo'd  ; 

The  ladies  were  fri^hien'd. 
And  thought  it  a  sin  to  dance  jigs  in  bad  weather : 

Said  Charlotte,  **  I  wonder 

««They  *rc  frighten  d  at  liiunder ! 
'•But  since  they  won't  dance,  we '11  play  forfeits  together." 
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Next,  wc  stole  to  th?  rjsenient. 
Where,  mute  vvali  amazemenl. 
We  sured  at  the  noon  a  full  hour  by  a  »top^1ock ! 

Rut,  at  len^tli,  when  she  spokc» 

*T\vas  the  ('iiiMiiiip:  stroke 
To  the  great  work  of  hive,  though  she  merely  said — "Kiopstock  !"f 


THK   UUITINGS   OF  EVELYN.*]- 

Evelyn  was  an  English  gentleman  of  the  first  order.  His  character 
tmited  spirit  with  sweetness  t  he  WcT^  ronscientious,  accomplislicd, 
amiable;  nn  ob'^crvrr  on  the  watch  lor  good;  superior  to  the  or- 
dinary temptations  of  hii;l)  life;  romantic  on  the  side  of  nature;  a 
patriot,  who  clothed  anew  his  country  with  uaks ;  a  graceful  philoso- 
pher, who  did  not  disdain  to  know  tbeclegandetof  a  aallad. 

It  ia  this  combination  of  interesting  qualities,  bat  above  all  the 
'*  precious  seeing*'  with  which  he  looked  upon  every  object  about  hilD> 
and  fetched  out  tlie  beauty  and  goodness  tliat  is  in  it,  (a  noble  property, 
as  if  Heaven  had  gifted  a  man  with  nngclic  eyes,)  whicli  has  long  ren- 
(IfTf  (I  Evelyn  a  prr-onal  favourite  with  the  readers  of  old  books,  and 
has  at  lengiii  }>rotiuced  a  r<>pnb]ication  oi  his  works.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  mtalion  of  partiiidar  works  in  this  Magazine  i"?  to  be  re- 
gardetl  rather  as  availing  ourselves  of  a  warrantable  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  contents,  than  as  passing  a 
critical  opinion.  But  in  the  present,  partaking  of  the  just  pride  of 
those  who  are  concerned  in  bringing  such  an  author  forwara,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  English  gentleman,  who  has  money  as  well 
a^  mind  enough  to  indulge  himself  in  intellectual  luxurie??,  ottglit  to  he 
XMihout  the  woiks  of  Kvclyti.  He,  Cowley,  and  Clarendon,  may  be 
regarded  ns  the  representatives  of  the  gentry  and  men  of  letters  that 
were  on  tiie  an:>iutiatical  side  in  the  civil  wars;  as  Sidney,  Milton, 
Harrington,  and  Marvell,  are  those  on  the  side  of  the  democracy.  No 
English  gentleman  should  be  without  them  all.  Evelyn,  like  CowTey 
and  Milton,  was,  unequivocally,  an  hoiu  sc  man.  We  are  apt  to  regret, 
that  such  men  as  )ie,  and  Milton,  and  Marvell,  and  XjOid  Falkland,  and 
all  the  other  true  hearts  on  either  side  of  the  question,  were  not  intimate 
together ;  though  on  some  accounts,  perhaps,  they  were  better  in  their 
respective  places.  Cowley  was  his  friend,  and  has  addressed  to  liim  one 
of  ills  most  characteristic  and  congenial  productions.  I'iiey  fought, 
after  iheir  fashion,  the  battles  of  their  cause ;  and  refreshed  themselves 
at  intervals  in  the  sweet  breath  of  gafdens ;  keeping  alive  their  huroantty 
in  the  wide  and  charitable  meditations  inspired  by  those  tranquil  placet. 
Evelyn  had  not  the  great  talents  of  his  fnend.   His  works  are  remark- 


f  ShtiiiM  any  objection  be  taken  to  the  rbyme,  or  rather,  Ibc  no-rbyme  of  Stop - 
f!o(k  and  Kloprfnrf-,  it  5s  requested  that  it  may  h«  orerlooked  in  faronr  of  the' 
reason.  Kiop»Hck  \^  tUe  identical  name  pronouaced  by  CbarloUC)  for  which  no 
other  coald,  with  propriety,  be  nibttitated.  Had  tlw  aasM  been  Klop«(irJfr,  we 
might  bare  coatrived  to  make  it  jia^le  with  mopstick  i  bnt  Klopflor/t— the  tUof 
19  impotsib^c. 

;  The  MiscelUneoiif  Writings  of  John  Erelyn,  E«q.  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "  Sylra, 
or  a  Diicoume  of  Forest  Trees,  Memoirs,"  &r.  now  fint  collfctcdi  with  OCCSSlonil 
nAtr0,  by  William  Upcolt,  of  Ike  London  iMiitniion. 
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able  neither  for  goodness  of  style  nor  masterliDess  of  speculatioiL  Hit 
fondness  for  learned  phrases,  and  scraps  of  scholarship,  herders  on  the 
pedantic;  and  he  must  have  heen  startled  at  first  sij^ht  with  the  cha- 
racter which  Cowley  could  adbrd  to  write  of  Cromwell.  But  there  is 
ingenuity,  grace,  enthusiasm  ;  a  great  deal  of  information  oii  Skubjcct^ 
within  hu  reach ;  great  novelty  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  our  forests  and 
'*  hearts  of  oak  ;**  an  activity^  and  relish  of  life*  that  transports  us  to 
and  fro  between  the  enjoyment  of  the  coimtry  and  the  sympathy  with 
busy  men ;  an  honesty  sometimes  amounting  to  simplicity ;  and  a  ^ 
simplicity  often  arriving  at  the  rrsidts,  and  invested  with  the  dignity,  of 
wisdom,  i  he  merits  of  his  "Silva"  are  well  known  ;  but  have  never 
been  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  late  edition,  illustrated  with 
plates,  and  witli  the  commentary  of  Dr.  Hunter.  His  "  Diary"  has  all 
the  interest  tliat  might  be  expected  from  the  memorandum-book  of  an 
honest  and  anxious  observer,  kept  in  extraordinary  times;  and  the 
Misoellanies  before  ua  partake  of  the  same  interest,  united  with  Che 
results  of  his  quietest  and  most  pleasing  studies. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  review,  which  will  extend  to  two  or 
three  papers,  to  <ro  through  the  whole  contents  of  this  volume.  They 
amount  to  nineteen  or  twenty  articles,  of  great  diversity  of  subject, — 
party-politics,  fine  arts,  fashions,  cotmiicrce  and  navigation,  the  siuoke 
of  London,  s^es,  im^stors,  a  lady's  dressing-room,  and  a  discourse  on 
^illads*  The  least  mteresting  are  those  which  stand  foremost  in  the 
list,  and  which  he  produced  while  he  was  comparatively  new  to  the 
world.  But  they  engage  us  with  their  spirit  and  honesty;  and  the  oc- 
casion which  called  them  forth  renders  them  worth  nttrntion.  These 
tracts  interested  Milton  and  Clarendon.  Marvell  would  take  them  np 
iresh  from  the  ])rintcr's,  as  we  now  take  up  a  newsj)aper. 

1.  Of  Libehty  and  Sf.kvitude.  Trauslutt  d  from  the  French  of  M. 
lie  la  Mothc  Vaycr, — T\m  was  Evelyn's  first  production.  He  picked  up 
tlie  original,  while  strolling  among  the  bookihops  in  Paris  ;  and  after 
his  return  to  England,  published  it,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  a 
&w  days  before  the  execution  of  the  prince  whom  he  loved.  "  21at 
(January),"  says  his  Diary,  "  was  published  my  Translation  of  Liberty 
and  Servitude,  for  the  preface  of  which  I  was  severely  threatened." 
This  circumstance  renders  the  Preface  the  best  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  worth  repriiuiog  here  for  the  editication  of  gentlemen  in  ordinary. 

"  TO  HIM  THAT  READBB* 

Thi'^  free  subject,  coniin'*  fibroad  in  these  licentious  times,  may  happily 
cau&e  the  world  to  niistai&e  both  the  Author  and  the  Translator,  neither  of 
whom  by  LifiBRTY  do  understand  that  impious  impoUoria  ^la,  so  frequently 
of  late  exhibited  and  held  forth  to  the  people,  whilst  (in  the  nieane  time)  in* 
(Iced,  it  i  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons.  By  Freedomb 
is  here  ujtendfd  that  which  the  philosopher  leacnes  m  :  A^ulli  rri  setrirr, 
nulU  neceuilati,  nuUis  cmiiu$,J'uriuHum  in  aquum  deducere,  &c.  nut  that 
toolqne  chiuuere  of  a  liaie,  no  where  existant  save  in  Utopia. 

Verily,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  rerum  mtura  as  we  pretend  unto :  seeing 
that  whilst  we  hearc  about  us  these  spoiles  of  mortality,  and  are  subject  to 
our  passions,  there  can  be  no  absolute  perfection  acouired  in  this  life  :  and  of 
this  tmtb  we  Iwve  now  had  die  experieoee  of  more  than  ftve  thonsaiul  yteres, 
during  ail  which  tract  to  thisjnescnt  epoch  of  time,  never  was  there  either 
heaid  or  read  of  a  more  equal  and  excellent  form  of  government  than  that 
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under  \v«^  we  ourselves  have  lived,  during  the  reign  of  our  most  gratious 
Soveraignes  Halcinn  daies ;  the  sole  contemplation  of  which  makes  me  some- 
times with  the  sweet  Italian  to  &tng, 

 Mrmona  sola  tu 

Con  rammetiiarnt'  ilju 

&MtM,  spexso  vien  it  rapirmi, 

E  ^tmldlf  ititmt  ammr,  rit^wmmrmu 

Of  which  the  memory 

No  sooner  strikes  my  braine. 
But  ah!  inin!«ported,  1 
Methinkes  wax  young  ap^aine. 

If  therefore  we  were  once  the  most  happy  of  subjects,  why  do  wc  thus 
attempt  to  render  our  selves  the  most  miseralile  of  sbvesf  God  b  ouc,  and 
belter  it  b  to  obey  one  than  many.  Necue  mim  Idheriat  Mier  idla  €Mi,  quam 
Domino  aervire  bonOf  that  is,  C(baries).'' 

This  is  plain-spoken,  and  probably  made  Evelyn's  friends  tremble 
for  him.  Yet  perhaps  bis  very  honesty,  lluit  of  Iiis  faniily  in  general 
(for  his  brother  openly  acce})ted  tlie  dcdic.ition),  and  the  natnr(^  oftlie 
work  itself,  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  conspired  to  keep 
him  in  safety.  It  is  observable,  that  he  speaks  oaiy  of  the  preface  as 
likely  to  bring  him  into  trouble.  The  truth  ia,  that  Le  Vayer's  treatii^e 
might  be  turned  more  strongly  against  monarchical  powers  than  in  fa- 
▼mnr  tut  it,  The  ostensible  object  of  it  is  to  show*  that  there  is  no 
Kberty  whatsoever,  except  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  But 
the  most  striking  proofs  are  drawn  from  the  servitude  of  courts,  and 
from  the  headlong  inclination  which  is  attrilnited  to  men  in  c^oneral  to 
fall  at  their  feet.  Le  Vayer,  who  had  lived  nmcii  in  courts,  bad  not 
found  ills*  tendency  to  cynicism  and  scepticism  lessened  on  that  account. 
The  religious  discovered  ilmt  he  was  too  much  uf  a  Pagan  in  ins  no- 
tions ;  and  "Ev^vn  might  ha?e  discovered,  had  he  been  older,  that  in 
his  treatise  of  Liberty  and  Servitude,  he  was  secretly  laughing  at  the 
folly  of  mankind  for  submitting  to  be  slaves.  Milton  and  Harrington 
must  have  srniled  at  the  pcditidan,  who  thought  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  Charles  the  First»  his  courtiers,  and  his  clergy,  by  passages  like  the 
following. 

**  If  Alexander  will  be  t  ikcti  for  one  of  the  God^,  the  Prifsts  of  Jo\'e  ire 
the  fint  who  attribute  unto  him  tberayes  of  the  Deity,  and  acknowledge  hitn 
for  the  reall  sonne  of  Hammon. 

"  But  happly  these  mentsU  captivities  would  sppesre  lesse  strai^e  to  us, 
suffered  we  ihcm  only  to  comply  with  fhn<e  tmlo  whom  otherwise  we  can- 
not render  loo  many  respects.  It  would  be  no  wonder  to  sec  that  Favoriiius 
betrayed  the  honour  of  liis  knowledge  und  rtdson  in  lavour  of  an  Kniperour 
who  commanded  thirty  legions.  And  in  effect,  when  the  Ecdestastique 
hath  delivered  us  the  precept  never  to  make  shew  of  over  great  abilities 
before  onr'«  Soveraign ;  it  seemes  that  he  would  incite  us  to  this  ilexibility 
of  mind,  which  we  ought  ever  to  have  in  presence  of  him,  and  those  prin- 
cipal! nunitteis  who  do  represent  the  person  of  the  King$  and  to  whom  he 
eonmunicateth  a  beam  of  his  lustre  and  authority.  But  the  miscbic  fc 
that  we  must  oftentimes  exercise  this  our  obedience  towards  persons  who  (!oe 
least  merit  it  of  their  Soveraign.  W  e  beare  more  respect  to  a  favourite  of 
Pompey's,  than  unto  Cato  of  Utiea.  And  the  whole  world  hath  obienred 
the  insolent  authority  of  the  Eunuchs  in  most  of  the  Levantine  Courts,  of 
IJbertines  in  that  of  the  ancient  Italy,  and  f)f  a  nuinl)cr  of  the  Rame  stuflTe 
who  have  (in  sundry  places)  abused  the  favour  of  their  masters,    t'ot  Princes 
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aomcilines  jjlcase  ihemsclves  in  iiniuUng  iliosc  great  arcliiu  cis  who  remove 
Imge  uiachines  with  very  ttmali  eugiocii.  They  exucamcly  dcilghi  Lo  liave 
power  to  act  as  cautes  unioenattin  chao^og  (according  as  tlicy  seeme  good) 
the  destinies  ofiheir  subjects.  Aud  to  represent  him  the  better  whose  lively 
imape  they  are  here  on  earth,  exalt  someone  irom  the  dunghill,  even  lo  the 
subiuuest  dignityes  and  most  iuiporunt  charaes  of  theu-  palace.  Men  are 
tbeir  coitDtcrs,  whieh  sagnifie  in  value  more  or  lcste»  aeeordingto  the  potiUota 
trhich  ihej  are  plcMcd  to  aatigne  them*  And  after  the  same  manner  as  every 
man  may,  when  he  writes,  make  such  or  such  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  pre- 
cede, which  be«t  hiui  pleasetb.  Kings  are  ii>  posi>c>9ioti  to  bestow  ihe  urin- 
cipall  piaeei  of  hononr  and  authority  withia  their  states  unto  those  wnom 
some  particular  indination  causeth  them  to  preferre  before  others,  in  the 
meane  time,  whatsoever  may  be  (for  history  makes  it  evident  that  the  election 
is  not  always  equall)  we  ought  not  les&e  to  subniit  our  (h^course  and  reason 
to  all  their  pleasures,  tliau  to  the  will  of  the  Sovcraigne  titmselfe,  for  that 
many  times  the  Prince  is  pot  accessible,  but  through  their  medbtion.  The 
most  inferiour  of  his  petty  ofTicers  who  hath  the.  honour  to  approach  his. 
sacred  personal  the  houres  of  his  rctyrcmeut,  and  private  divcrtisrnents,  may 
easily  enough  make  or  marre,  advance  or  retarde  the  mo&t  important  aliaires. 
And  therefore  it  is  we  see  in  the  Acts  of  tbe^  Apostles,  that  those  of  Tyte  aud 
Sidon,  desirous  to  be  re-ingratiated  with  Ktn||  Herod  (who  was  offended  at 
them),  addressed  themselves  unto  Blastus,  prime  eroomc  of  the  Priw  Cham- 
ber, by  his  meanea  to  va^kc  their  peace.  And  1  well  remember  upon  that, 
of  a  Persian  tale,  which  perhaps  b  no  jot  inferiour  in  subtiltr  to  any  one  of 
those  which  the  antienis  have  attributed  unto  iEsop.  A  King  (says  the 
fable)  haveing  made  proclanintion  that  they  should  assemble  all  the  beasts 
of  burthen  whicii  could  possibly  be  found,  to  ser\  e  iu  the  warr  that  he  nn- 
derlookej  the  i'ox  was  no  sooner  advertiicd  thereof,  but  immediately  he 
fljfes^  that  he  might  avotde  the  perill  of  so  unnro  Stable  an  employment:  by 
and  by,  he  meetes  the  wolfe,  wno  (instead  ot  imitation)  derides  him,  that 
he  dia  not  conceive  that  the  ordinance  otielv  respected  those  beasts  who 
were  proper  for  burthen,  from  which  they  were  altogether  exempt.  *  Do 
not  Tou  rely  upon  that,*  replyes  the  Fox»  *  for  I  tell  thee,  that  if  those  which 
be  auout  the  King  once  lake  the  caprice  that  we  may  serve  as  well  the 
rest,  we  shall  likewise  he  compelled  to  goe.  Of,  at  least,  infinitely  sutfcr, 
before  his  Majestio  can  be  rightly  informed  of  our  reasons  to  the  contrary.' 
It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  extract  the  sense  of  this  ingenious  story,  and  so 
judge  of  what  importance  the  favour  and  authority  of  those  wee  speake  of, 
doth  conccrne  us.  This  is  it  which  doth  infinitely  niulti[jly  the  servitude  of 
the  Court,  which  renders  the  subjection  much  more  insupportable,  and  that 
which  makes  it  lo  be  numbrcd  (as  i  conceive)  amongsi  those  fehciiica  which 
the  Ecetesiastique  reettons  up ;  even  the  bappinesse  not  to  have  our  liberty 
eqgage<i  unto  those  persons  who  deserve  not  the  least  subjection  unto  them/' 

After  these  compliments  to  the  Luidt  and  Buckioghams  of  a  court, 
and  thai  "  prime  groom  "  Blaatns,  the  author  proceedi  to  aecure  his 

argument,  and  his  person,  by  one  of  those  excessive,  yet  equivocal 
pieces  of  flattery  to  the  rcip:niii  Lj;  sovereign  (Louis  the  Xiilth)  which 
B;icon  ado])ti  (1  lor  the  same  ])urpose  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning, 
when  lie  said  that  he  knew  ot  no  such  prince  since  the  time  of  Ciirist, 
as  King  James  the  Second.  **  The  goodness  of  that  government  under 
which  we  live,"  says  lie  Vayer,  *'  giveth  roe  the  hardinesse  to  eatplain 
myself  with  a  liberty  worthy  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Just:  as  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  roonarchs  on  earth,  and  the  most  worthy  to  be  admired ; 
he  is  likewise  tlic  best  of  all,  and  such  a  prince,  that  there  is  no  ima- 
gintn;?  liberty  wliich  can  possibly  be  so  sweet  and  advantageous  unto 
lis,  as  the  obedience  which  we  render  him  :" — with  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  same  purpose,  of  his  Majesty's  courtiers ;  all  which  not  appear- 
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ing  suiiicicnt  upon  a  due]  consideration  of  their  beneficence  and  tbc 
Battile,  the  slj  old  Frenchman  concludes  thus : — For  my  part,  1 
esteeme  modesty  lo  be  one  of  the  meet  eesentiall  parts  of  praise ;  nor 
should  I  believe  I  had  yet  rendered  all  the  honour  and  respect  which  I 
owe  unto  those  heroes  and  to  onr  gfreat  Lewis,  were  it  not,  that  the 
silence  wherewithal!  I  reverence  them,  and  which  I  doe  voluntarily  im- 
pose on  my  selfe,  composed  the  better  part  of  their  praises." 

Milton  might  have  told  Evelyn,  had  he  met  him  in  one  of  those 
sweet  and  scholastic  retirements,  the  lov{  of  which  was  common  to 
both,  that  it  did  not  follow  irom  tlie  uuutlaiuabieness  of  pericctioa  in 
thb  life«  that  ailntrary  governments  mi^t  not  be  changed  Ibr  the  bet- 
ter. In  fact,  he  lived  to  see  aa  much  m  the  Revolution;  and  though 
he  could  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  men,  was  thankful  for  the  new 
sute  of  the  nation;  and  allowed  his  son  to  be  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
Prince  of  Oran^^e. 

II.  Thb  State  of  France,  as  it  .stand  in  the  JXth  yeer  of  this  present 
Monarch  Lewis  XIIIL  H^ritlcn  tu  a  Friend^  1U52. — -This  waspublisiied 
in  Evelyn's  thirty-second  year,  three  years  after  the  translation  fromLe 
Vayer.  It  is  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  new  Com- 
monwealth, and  must  be  pronounced  to  be  still  less  happy  in  its  ap- 
plication. Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  author's  consci- 
entiousness and  pains-taking,  as  an  inquiring  traveller ;  and  the  trea- 
tise is  worth  examination  by  an  historian;  but  if  the  republicans  let  the 
writer  alone  for  his  simplicity  when  he  translated  the  essay  on  Liberty 
and  Servitude,  how  must  they  hdvc  chuckled  to  see  him  angered  by 
their  success  into  a  laudatory  exhibition  oi  absolute  monarchy! 

"  That  where  a  Soveraigne  Priuce  is  able  to  maintain  an  abiioiute  and 
unarbitrary  jurisdiction  over  his  subjects^  managed  with  an  active  and  pru- 
dent Councell,  there,  and  rarely  elsewhete,  doth  victory  and  ^reatoesse  hles^ 
and  favour  a  Natitin  with  any  permanent  success,  i^  a  verity  n^o^t  tlcmrni- 
strable :  whether  we  retkct  on  the  present  age,  or  t!io5c  frequent  examples 
of  the  Rouianes  and  Athenians,  whose  desertion  uud  ubaudoning  ot  iheir 
loyall  taperiours  fomented  such  confusion  and  distiaction  amongst  the  No- 
blemen and  Plebeians,  as  could  never  be  afterwards  composed,  even  to  the 
ultimate  destruction  and  lamenuble  catastrophe  of  those  most  illustrious 
Rcpubli^ks  " 

As  if  Home  and  Athens  were  worth  any  thing,  except  in  their  repub 
lican  state,  or  during  its  immediate  consequences  :  for  even  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age  of  Augustus  vvai»  bui  the  result  of  repubUcan  studies. 

"  Bui  in  vaine  do  wee  seek  for  other  instances  of  this  great  truth  than  the 
mcsent  progression,  and  almost  quotidian  cooqoeits  of  the  now  flourwbiog 
Ottoman  family ;  which,  as  it  is  the  most  invincible  upon  earth,  so  must  we 
needs  acknowledg  it  to  he  the  most  independent  and  absolute  which  these 
later  times  have  likely  produced  uuto  us.  But  for  tliai  this  is  a  verity  which 
may  now  a  dayes  cost  a  man  bis  teeth  (to  loose  nothing  else  in  the  pursuit), 
I  Ji-iW  prosecute  it  no  further  than  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  it  is  which 
hath  of  late  rcndrcd  so  potent,  and  aggrandized,  this  present  asijiring  and  for- 
midable Monarchy,  France,  of  whico  1  shall  next  essay  to  give  a  brief  cha- 
racur. 

"  And  now,  as  in  description  of  bodies  nattinll,  dissections  begin  ever 
with  the  supreme  and  more  noble  regions ;  so  in  anatomising  the  Kingdom 
of  France,  which  consi-^tj^  of  a  body  politick,  I  wiM  oomfnenre  with  the 
head,  that  is  the  Kiogj  whom  here  J  may  call  as  ab&olute,  suice  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  hath  so  long  since  (to  use  his  own  expression)  put  them  k«n  tL 
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page;  thai      freed  them  from  that  grand  authority,  whieh»  kill  his  time,  the 

Parliament  indeed  cxcrcljcd  t)vcr  them;  so  that  now  the  same  reason  whirli 
moved  liic  laic  Kings  lo  ([rjxise  or  translate  Saint  Dcnys  their  ancient  Patron, 
unci  lu  put  \\ii>  Khiguotne  i'uiiually  under  ihe  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
is  esteemed  good  feasant  and  sufficient  logick  for  all  his  present  commands 
whatsoever;  Car  tei  est  nostrt  ban  plauki  'for  such  is  our  good  will  and 
pkmsure/ 

Sic  voio,  sii:Jul>coi  siat  po  ralione  voitmlas. 
^  For  so  we  will,  *o  we  command ; 

Our  will  does  for  our  rcasoti  tiand." 

Then  foUows  a  long  list  and  particular  account  ot  tiie  royui  luniily, 
the  ministers,  court  officers,  ana  all  kinds  of  establishments  civil  and 
military;  in  the  course  of  which  we  meet  with  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing 

**  The  sovereignty  of  France  is  become  so  independent  and  absolute,  that 
albeit  it  dn  stlH  rciainea  shadow  ilic  :;!i(M(.[it  fcrni,  ^'et  it  is,  duly  consi- 
dered, a  tiling  lu-avcnly  wide  and  diticrent  :  lor  in  the  Kings  sole  {.owcr  it  is 
to  resolve  of,  and  dissolve  warrs  ;  by  him  arc  tlie  lawes  interpreted;  letters 
of  grace,  of  naturality,  and  other  acta  given  out;  he  it  is  imposeth  taxes,  from 
which  (by  a  speciall  decree)  the  Church  her  selfc  is  not  exempt;  nay,  albeit 
.the  Pope  his  own  Holincs'^c  con'^ent  not;  froni  all  whose  ecclc«ia'<ticall  cen- 
sures, lulcninatioas,  and  anathemas,  he  feels  himselfc  also  priviiedged,  and 
therefoie  nominates  all  spirituall  persons  to  their  preferments  and  dignities : 
nolwitbstaoding  all  this,  the  handsomer  to  disguise  and  apparell  these  his 
volnnlie?,  and  render  them  at  the  least  ^prcioM-  |fnrccdnrcs  of  jtisiicc,  he 
permits  none  ut  ins  edicts  to  passe  as  auihenuck  until  liic  Court  of  Parliament 
(who  is  absolutely  at  his  devotion)  have  &nt  verified  them ;  a  favour  this  like- 
wise out  of  complement  too,  non  iam  ntcasilatis  tjuhm  humanitalis,  as  a  civi* 
lian  (whose  glosse  it  is)  hath  warily  termed  it.  So  that  as  for  the  Parlianicnt'? 
of  France  (bcsidci  tile  natnr  and  formality),  there  is  in  nuih  now  no  such 
thing  in  nature;  which,  lugcther  with  their  ancient  liberiie>>,  how  deservedly 
they  lost  them  may  be  easily  discovered  in  their  frequent  rebellions.'' 

At  p.  6^.  he  is  jealous,  in  hdialf  of  the  English  gentry,  of  the  ex- 
emption of  the  Frend)  gentry  from  taxes ;  and  compbins^  that  oohiHty 

is  no  advantage  in  England,  the  peasant'*  being  *'  as  good  a  man  every 
whit  ibrany  privilege  which  the  other  (the  man  of  birth)  enjoys  above 
him:  through  which  defect,  ns-  tliere  remains  little  encouragement  and 
reward  for  anciont  vit  ttie  or  future  industry,  so  innst  it  needs,  in  time, 
both  utterly  confound  and  <U«reneratc  tin-  race  of  the  most  illustrious 
families,  which  have  hitherto  yet  remained." 

Ten  years  afterwards,  Evelyn  wonM  not  have  been  so  far  to  seek  in 
this  matter.  He  wrote  hia  State  of  Fiance,  rather  with  his  political 
anger,  and  his  poetical  love  of  pomp  and  eircomstaace,  upon  him,  tlMO 
his  genuine  English  feeling.  He  lived  to  see  this  gorgeous  and  irre- 
sistible monarchy  shaken  to  its  centre  by 

«  Mttle  Will,  the  soowrge  of  FHuice, 
No  godh^,  bat  the  ftrst  of  men.** 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  the  high  noon  of  his  career,  when 
Evdyn  died;  and  England,  whose  prosperity  our  author  had  blessed  as 
he  was  declining  into  the  grave,  was  taking  that  ascendency  in  the  MAts 
ofBurope,  which  the  downfall  of  her  own  oppressive  monarchs,  as  well 
as  the  imnatural  and  diseased  growth  of  her  French  neighbour,  had 
secured  her. 
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III.  Tub  Golden  Book  of  St.  John  CiiRYSoitTOM,  concernikg 
THE  EDUCATION  OP  CiiiT-DREN.  Translated  oil*  of  the  Greek.  1659. — 
A  very  striking,  and,  witli  chic  allowance  tor  the  opinions  of  the  illus- 
trious author's  time,  a  very  sensible  and  deep  treatise,  full  of  a  manly 
tenderaess,  and  a  large  and  philosophical  apprehension  ul  all  the  wants 
and  cipabflttieB  of  our  natiue.  Ernyn  translated  it  to  comfort  himself 
lor  the  loss  of  ao  extraoidioary  cUldi  of  whom  be  has  given  an  aflect** 
ing  account ;  and  he  dedicates  it  to  the  boy's  imclcs,  to  comA>rt  them 
under  a  similar  affliction.  The  aweelDess  of  his  nature  here  comes 
forth  ;  and  the  reader  may  5?ay,  at  this  part  of  the  Miscellanies,  "  Here 
begins  the  first  chapter  of  Evelyn."  The  translator's  object  may  seem 
slranj^^e,  c  onsiciering  that  the  treatise  re«Tards  a  living'  and  prospering 
child  :  but  it  is  wisely  done  ;  for  grief,  after  a  whiie,  loves  to  dwell  on 
the  possible  perfections  whidi  the  object  of  it  might  have  attained  to. 
It  sees,  as  it  were»  under  that  visible  mortal  image,  the  real  angel  wbidi 
it  believes  to  exist  elsewhere.  Besides,  we  love  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  should  have  taken  all  this  pains  for  a  child ;  and  enjoy,  in  ima- 
gination, the  fruits  of  our  trouble,  without  having  undergone  the  fatigue 
of  the  task,  or  the  pnnfT^s  of  disappointment.  In  no  one  belief  is  a  na- 
tural ^iety  more  willing  to  indulge  itself,  or  better  autliorizrd  to  do  so, 
than  in  making  an  angel  of  a  departed  child.  A  wise  and  atniaiile  long- 
suflfering,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,,  may  be  more 
exaltedly  angelical.  We  Ihncy  the  gravest  and  most  active  of  the 
blessed  spirits  made  out  of  those.  But  a  child,  when  it  has  passed  the 
lirst  age  of  its  ignorance  and  selfish  wants,  and  comes  to  give  evidence 
of  a  generous  and  sympathizing  nature,  capable  of  sharing  its  pleasures 
and  of  sheddinjT  tears  for  other  people's  sakes,  leaves  an  impression, 
when  it  is  «,'oiie,  of  a  being  intended  and  ready-made  for  Heaven,  whom 
we  have  had  assurance  of  by  seeing  and  caressing  it; — a  tan^nble 
cherub ;  a  visitor,  who,  born  of  ourselves,  and  returned  to  its  Urat 
country,  has  come  to  give  us  certainty  of  our  own  link  with  Heaven. 


TO  GRBECE. 
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•  Hellas*  earth — my  fancy's  fairy-laud— 
My  youihrul  s;nirit'5  Ldortous  paradise! 
Oh!  who  may  tell  how  dear  the  filial  band 
Which  linKs  to  thee  one  born  in  distant  skies,. 
But  with  a  soul  that  shares  thy  destinies. 
And  feels  thy  glory,  as  it  H  it  thv  shame? 

That  I  have  lived  lo  see  lliy  star  arise — 
Thy  banner  spread  for  freedom  and  for  fame^ — 
Land  of  my  love !  will  be  a  thought  lo  claim 

A  lone  proud  record  in  my  memory. 
Where  the  pro])hetic  echoo<»  of  thy  name 
Speak  all  of  glad  and  golden  days  to  be 
1  hear  the  omen,  as  thy  warriors  heard, 
Before  the  fight,  the  wings  of  Vicioiy's  bird  I 
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CO?PCB.IlOU8lt8  AND  SMOKIHG. 

Smoking  has  liad  its  vicissitudes,  as  well  as  otiier  fashions.  In  Eli- 
zabeth's day,  when  it  first  came  up,  it  was  a  high  accomplishment : 
James  (who  liked  it  none  the  better  for  its  being  of  Raleigh's  invention) 
indignantly  refused  it  the  light  of  his  countenance :  in  Charles's  time  it 
was  dashed  out  by  the  cannon  \  lips  had  no  leisure  for  it  under  Charles 
the  Second:  the  clubs  and  the  Dutch  brought  it  back  again  with  Kiog 
William :  It  prevailed  more  or  less  during  the  reign  of  the  first  two 
GeorjTps  :  ^rcw  thin  and  died  away  under  George  the  Third  :  and  has 
lately  re -appeared,  with  a  flourish  of  Turkish  pipes,  and  through  the 
milder  medium  of  the  cigar,  under  the  auspices  of  his  successor. 

The  last  smoker  I  recollect  among  those  of  the  old  school,  was  a 
clergyman.  He  had  seen  the  best  society,  and  was  a  man  of  the  most 
polished  behaviour.  This  did  not  hinder  him  from  takmg  his  pipe 
every  evening  before  he  went  to  bed.  He  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  his 
back  gently  bending,  his  knees  a  little  apart,  his  eyes  placidly  inclined 
towards  the  fire ;  and  deli^jhicd,  in  the  intervals  of  puff,  to  recount 
anecilotosof  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  "my  Lord  North."  Tlic 
end  oL  his  recreation  was  announced  to  those  who  iiad  gone  to  bed,  by 
the  tapping  ol  the  bowl  oi  iim  pipe  upuu  the  hob,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
emptying  it  of  its  ashes.  Ashes  to  ashes;  head  to  bed*  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  long  day  of  life  cannot  always  terminate  as  pleasantly.  Bacon 
said  that  the  art  of  niiaking  death-beds  easy  was  among  the  desiderata 
of  knowledge.  PerhtpSt  for  the  most  part,  they  are  eaaier  than  the 
great  chancellor  imagined;  but,  no  doubt,  xho  most  conscientious  ones 
might  often  be  bettered.  A  virtuous  man  shall  not  always  take  his 
departure  as  comfortably  as  a  sinner  with  a  livelier  state  ol  (lia|t!iraj?m. 
Frenchmen  have  died,  sitting  in  their  chuirs,  iuil-dre^^eii  and  puvvder- 
.ed.  I  hate  a  better  taste  in  mortality  than  that ;  but  I  think  I  could 
drop  off  wilh  a  decent  compromise  between  thought  and  forgetfufaiess» 
sitting  whh  my  pipe  by  a  fireside,  in  an  old  elbow-chair. 

I  delight  to  think  of  the  times  when  smoking  was  an  ornampnt  of 
literature,  a  refreshment  and  repose  to  the  studious  head  ;  when  I  lo!)bc<^ 
meditated,  and  Cowley  built  his  castles  in  those  warmer  clouds,  and 
Dr.  /\ldrich  Ijis  quadrangles.    In  siiidkiiig,  you  may  think  or  not  think, 
as  you  please.    If  the  mind  is  actively  employed,  the  pipe  keeps  it  in  a 
state  of  satisfaction,  supplies  it  with  a  side  luxury,  a  sofl  ground  to 
work  upon.  ,  If  you  wish  to  be  idle,  the  successive  puffs  take  the  place 
of  thinking.   There  is  a  negative  activity  in  it,  that  fills  up  the  place  of 
real.   Intruding  notions  are  met  with  a  puff  in  their  tei  tli,  and  puffed 
info  nothing.    Studious  men  arc  subject  to  a  working  and  fermentation 
of  thought,  whin  their  meditations  would  fain  he  over:  they  cannot 
always  cease  meditating.    Bacon  was  accustomed  to  take  a  drau<?ht  of 
March  beer  towards  bed  time,  to  settle  this  aestuary  of  his  mmd.  I 
wonder  he  did  not  take  a  pipe,  as  a  gentler  carrier  off  of  that  uoeasi- 
nesa.   Being  a  link  between  thought  and  no  thought,  one  would  ima« 
gine.  it  would  have  been  a  more  advisable  compromise  with  his  statue  of 
excitement,  than  the  dashing  of  one  stream  upon  another  in  that  violent 
manner,  and  forcing  his  nerves  to  behave  themselves.   There  are  deli- 
cate heads,  T  am  awnre,  that  cannot  bear  even  a  cigar.     Smoking,  of 
any  sort,  makes  too  sudden  an  appeal  to  the  connexion  between  their 
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saaftive  nervct  and  the  ttomadi ;  proditeet  whit  tbe  doelors  call  pre* 
d^gesim,  and  la  rebokad  with  a  pmuahnient  of  the  weaker  part,  to 
wHf  the  brain.  Baeoii'a  might  have  been  sneh  in  his  old  age,  after  all 
the  service  it  had  seen  ;  but  I  wonder,  on  that  account,  that  he  resorted 

to  the  ]o\\y  and  fox-lumtinpi'  sticcefiaTit^nm  of  beer.  A  walk  would 
have  been  better.  '*  After  &tudy  walk  a  mile."  The  objci  t  is  to  re- 
store the  blood  gradually  to  motion,  arrested  as  it  has  been  \".itli  in  iny 
thoughts,  and  confused  when  tiiey  let  it  go.  Now  a  pipe  is  u  more 
gradual  Teatorative  than  a  dranght.  Aa  It  it  a  shadowing  off  between 
Siinldng  and  no  thinking,  so  it  is  a  preparer  for  sleep,  and  a  reconciler 
with  want  of  company* 
But  the  ganna  of  smoking,  brinrr  tmly  philosophical,  has  its  love  of 

society  too  ;  and  then  it  resorts  to  a  cnp.  Among-  Mr.  Stothard's 
agreeable  designs  for  the  Spectator,  there  is  one  of  the  club  over  a 
table,  with  their  pipes  and  their  wine.  Captain  Sentry  is  goin^  to  lii^ht 
his  pipe  at  the  candle ;  Sir  Roger  is  sitting  with  his  knees  apart,  like 
the  old  gentleman  1  have  been  describing,  in  the  act  of  preparing  his,— - 
perhaps  thinking  what  a  pretty  tobacco^stopper  the  widow's  finger 
would  have  made.  One  longs  to  be  among  them.  As  I  never  pass 
Covent  Garden  (and  I  pass  it  very  often)  without  thinking  of  all  the 
old  coffee-houses  and  the  wits,  so  I  can  never  reflect,  without  inipa- 
tience,  that  there  are  no  such  meetings  now-a-days,  and  no  cofltee- 
room  that  looks  as  if  it  would  suit  them.  People  confine  themselves 
too  much  to  their  pews  and  lK)xes.  in  tbrmer  times  there  was  a  more 
humane  openness  of  intercourse.  Different  parties  liad  indeed  their 
reapeetive  places  of  resort ;  a  natural  oonsequenee  of  politics,  perhapa 
of  wttm;  ovt  this  prevented  ungraceful  quarrels.  Hostility  might 
get  in,  but  was  obliged  to  behave  itself.  Dryden,  who  wai  the  object 
of  attack  to  an  unceasing  horde  of  scribblers,  was  never  insulted  in  bis 
coffee-house.  Even  the  bravoes  of  Lord  Rochester,  or  whoever  it  was 
that  had  him  waylaid  in  Rose  AJlry,  did  not  venture  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  his  syniposium.  The  Tooni  in  which  he  sat  is  described  as 
open  to  all  comers,  and  he  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  it.  In  winter 
a  place  was  sacred  for  him  at  the  fireside, 

I  confess,  if  I  were  a  wit,  I  would  rather  have  a  room  to  myaelf  and 
ftienda.  I  should  like  to  be  public  only  in  my  books.  But  this  is  a 
taste  originating  in  tbe  times.  Dryden  was  a  modest  man  in  his  inter- 
course ;  and  was  never  chnrij^ed,  1  believe,  anmnfr  all  the  ncrusations  of 
vanity  brought  against  him,  o I  being  the  vainer  for  frequenting  a  coBee- 
roora.  Being  a  lover  of  wits,  I  should  like  to  see  the  times  alter  in 
this  respect,  and  the  great  men  ol  all  parties  become  visible.  But  where 
couM  they  be  so?  Where  could  the  pleasant  fellowa  among  our  ex- 
isting Whigs  and  Tories  take  up  one  of  their  respective  tabemades,  and 
Slake  a  religion  of  our  going  to  hear  them,  and  aspiring  to  a  pinch  out 
of  their  snuflT-bozea/  I  was  thinking  of  this,  as  I  passed  through  Covent 
Garden  the  other  evening.  Above  all,  said  I,  where  could  wc  have 
the  whole  warmth  of  the  intercourse  revived,  the  Spectator's  tobricco- 

fiipe  and  all,  especially  when  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  drink  wii-e  ? 
t  would  take  a  great  deal  to  fetch  Englishmen  again  out  of  their  boxes. 
They  do  not  allow  smoking  in  the  best  coffee-houses ;  and  where  they 
do,  so  many  other  things  aie  allowed,  that  no  gentleman  would  remain. 
'Where  shall  I  place  my  imaginary  coterie,  and  fiiney  myself  listening  to 
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the  Drydens  and  Additoos  of  the  dayt  It  k  the  faahion  now  for  your 
wilder  writers  in  magasinee  to  patroniie,  or  pretend  to  patronisey  some 

bouse  of  call,  or  vociferation,  the  mediocrity  of  which  shall  give  them 

an  air  of  vigour  and  defiance  in  the  patronage,  and  prove  them  men  of 

originality.  There  is  something  plcaRant  in  tliis,  wherf  it  ?s  not  an  attec- 
tation  of  superiority  to  pin  jiulit  c,  arising  out  of  an  absolute  sense  to  the 
contrary,  and  betrnvln^'^  itseh  by  a  tone  of  bullying.  But  real  or  not, 
and  with  all  my  regard  for  these  honest  hous<^,  where  the  only  8ophis> 

ticate  thing  is  the  presence  of  some  of  Aeir  panegyrists,  they  will  not 
do  for  the  purpose  before  us*   Due  is  my  consideration  for  the  Dog  and 

the  Cual-hok;  pungent  my  sense  of  the  Cheshire  Cha  se  ;  the  lioteM 
ike  WaU  has  a  snug  appellation ;  and  as  for  Dolly's  Bee/steak  Houe^ 
great  would  be  my  ingratitude,  did  T  fori^^ct  its  hot  pewter-plate,  new 
bread,  floury  potatoes,  foaming  pot  ot  porter,  and  perfect  beefsteak. 
The  man  that  cannot  enjoy  a  beefsteak  there,  can  enjoy  a  stomach  no 
where.  But  it  is  not  what  I  was  seeking  the  other  night.  Neitlier  is 
the  Hummums,  nor  the  Bedford,  nor  the  Piaaaa,  nor  the  Southampton, 
nor  the  Sak>pian.  Puring  these  meditations,  I  approach  my  friend 
Gliddon's  snuff  and  tobacco-shop,  in  King  Street.  Ay;  here,  said  I, 
is  wherewithal  to  fill  the  boxes  of  the  Steeles  and  Cmgreves,  and  the 
pipes  of  the  Aid  riches  and  Sir  Knn^er  de  Coverlcys.  But  where  is  the 
room  in  wliich  we  can  fancy  them  ?  Where  is  the  coHee-house  to 
match  ?  Where  the  union  of  a  ifeertam  domestic  comfort  witli  publicity, 
— journals  of  literature  as  well  as  news, — a  fire  visible  to  all, — cups 
without  inebriety, — smokiag  without  vulgarity?  On  a  sudden,  I  find 
carriages  stopping  at  the  door ;  I  recognise  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
member  of  parliament,  who  does  not  easily  come  out  of  his  way  to  fill 
a  snuff-box :  I  hear  a  gentleman  inquiring  about  the  cofFee-room,  and 
"  whether  Prince  Esterhazy  is  to  be  turned  away  again  by  stress  of 
company."  I  enter,  and  ask  my  old  acrpiaintance  what  miracle  he  has 
been  about.  He  j)oints  to  a  board  in  his  shop,  and  tin  ii  takes  me 
through  a  door  in  the  wall  into  the  very  room  that  I  wah  lookinf^^  for. 
It  was  ratiier  two  rooms  thrown  into  one,  and  with  a  fire  m  each ;  a 
divan  of  ample  dimensions  runs  round  it ;  lamps  of  ground  glass  dif- 
fuse a  soft,  yet  sufficing  light;  the  floor  is  carpeted;  two  cheerful 
fires  offer  double  facili^  of  approach,  a  twofold  provocation  to  poke 
and  be  self-possessed ;  around  are  small  mahogany  tables,  with  chaara, 
'  in  addition  to  the  divan;  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  stands  a  Inrf^e  one, 
profusely  covered  with  the  pi  i  iodical  works  of  thr  clay,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  publicaiions  tiiat  ronu-  out  in  nunil)LTs.  I  sit  down, 
and  am  initiated,  with  the  hospitality  due  to  an  old  iriend,  in  ail  the 
amenities  of  the  phice.  A  cigar  and  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee  are 
served.  «*  But  will  you  have  as  good  coflee  at  the  end  of  the  year 
**  Can  you  ask  me  that  question,  Mr.  Honeycomb— >you,  who  have 
k  nown  me  long  ?" — "  Well,  if  any  body  that  ever  kept  shop  can  do  it, 
it  is  yon  :  and  I  tell  you  what ; — if  you  do,  depend  upon  it,  no  success 
will  be  like  yours.  Good  fortime  produces  abuse  of  it ;  but  the  n!)ii?;c 
is  always  a-<  impolitic,  compared  with  a  i^^ennine  policy,  as  cunning  is 
inferior  to  wisdom.  If  there  were  any  one  shop  in  London,  in  which 
the  customer  for  a  series  of  y^rs  were  sure  to  find  one  undeviating 
goodness  of  article,  the  phenomenon  wouhl  attract  and  retain  all  eyes. 
And  these  cigars ;  tlie  boy  tells  me  they  aie  excellant  also.  .  Is  that 
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true?" — **  I  can  lell  you  one  tliini;  tiny  say  of  ibem,  by  wliich  you  may 
judge  for  yourself;  they  say  thty  art  smuggled." — **  Oh  ho! 

A;h1  5iialrh  a  grace  beyoiul  thp  rj'nrh  law. 

You  know  how  the  law  picked  my  pocket  once.  Rpfore  tliat  time,  I 
was  so  tender  of  conscience,  that  when  I  was  at  Hastings  I  would  not 
purchase  a  toy  or  a  pair  of  gloves  that  was  contraband ;  whereas  now 
•—I  will  Dot  ask  yott  to  make  me  eerUm  whether  die  artides  are  amiig-' 
gled  or  not— say  no  more — rest  your  inaiDuating  ftine  on  that.  But  a 
prettier-tasled  cigar — a  leaf  with  a  finer  tip  of  flavour  in  it« — pray  how 
many  c^gan  might  a  man  smoke  of  an  evening  ?  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  try.  But  I  must  look  at  your  publications.  By-tbe-way,  you  have 
no  pipes,  I  see ;  and  I  observe  no  bottles.  Have  you  neither  pipes 
nor  wine?" — "No,  we  are  exclusively  cifjar:  we  have  coffee,  sberl>et, 
lemonade,  ail  reasonable  oriental  drinks  to  iiarnionize  with  our  divan, 
but  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  it.  Thus  we  secure  a  certain  do- 
mestie  elegance  in-doors,  and  can  prevent  drunkards  from  coming  in  to 
get  drunker.  A  gentleman  may  come  from  his  dining  or  drawing-room, 
and  still  find  himself  in  a  manner  at  home.  Besides,  a  cigar  is  the 
mildest  as  well  as  most  fashionable  form  of  tobacco-taking ;  and  as  it 
is  no  longer  the  mode  to  drink  wine,  wine  is  not  sougbt  after." — ■ 
"That  is  all  very  good  for  you ;  but  for  me,  who  have  been  casting  a 
wistiai  eye,  as  I  came  along,  at  the  old  haunts  of  Sir  Roger  and  his 
friends,  I  confess  it  is  a  drawback  on  a  certain  fancy  I  bad,  when  1  first 
came  in.  However,  we  must  consider  what  Steele  and  Addison  would 
have  liked  had  th^  lived  now,  and  witnessed  the  eflfeet  of  the  Spec- 
tators of  other  men.  It  is  they  that  have  helped  to  ruin  their  own 
pipes  and  wine,  and  given  us  a  greater  taste  for  literature  and  domes- 
ticitv  ;  and  I  comfort  myself  with  concliKlinj'.  tliar  (\\cy  would  have 
come  liere,  at  least  <///^r  their  bottle,  to  take  their  coffee  and  look  over 
your  papers  and  magazines.  There  be  sits,  over  the  way, — Steelr',  I 
mean — the  man  with  the  short  face  \  for  i  perceive  there  is  wit  at  that 
table.  Oppcmte  him  is  Addison,  in  -  hlack,  looking  something  like  a 
master  in  chancery.  The  handsome  man,  always  on  the  giggle,  mast 
be  Rowe ;  and  the  other  <Nie»  an  officer,  is  Colonel  Brett.  But  who  is 
this  tall  formal  personage  coming  up  ?  Look  at  him^^-the  very  man, 
Ambrose  Phillips.  Who  would  think  that  his  muse  was  a  little  dancer 
in  octosyllables, — a  dandlrr  of  young  ladies  of  quality?" 

Mine  host  left  me  alone  to  complete  my  initiation.  Another  cup  of 
coffee  was  brought  me,  and  five  several  publications  ;  to  wir,  a  news- 
paper, a  twopenny  sheet,  a  number  to  be  continued,  a  magazine,  and  a 
review;  for  I  am  (bnd  of  having  too  many  books  at  once*  1  looked 
over  these,  and  then,  contented  with  the  power  to  read  them  further, 
continued  giving  bland  puffs  to  my  cigar,  and  speculating  around  me. 
The  conversations  were  maintained  in  very  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
tones:  now  and  then  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  leaf  tnrninrr  over: 
sometimes  a  hem,  consequential  or  otherwise  ;  my  own  puffs  were  al- 
ways distinguishable  to  myself;  and  at  mtervals  I  could  discern  those 
of  others,  and  hear  the  social  crackhng  of  tiie  fire.  No  noisy  alterca- 
tion here;  no  sanded  floors  or  cold  &t ;  no  impatient  waiting  for  the 
newspaper,  while  the  person  in  possession  keeps  it  the  longer  because 
yen  want  it: — all  is  wafm,  easy>  quiet,  abundant,  satis&ctory. 
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I  ooDdade  the  prindpil  viaiton  of  the  dlvtn  to  be  t1ieatre-goere» 
olBcerB  who  have  learnt  to  love  a  cigar  on  iervice>  men  of  letten*  and 

men  of  fortune  who  have  a  taste  for  lettenti  and  can  whtfl  diemselTes 
firom  their  own  firesides  to  these.    If  yoa  are  in  the  city*  on  business, 

go  for  a  steak  to  Dolly's  ;  if  midway  between  city  and  west-end,  to 
the  first  clean-lookiiig  larder  you  conic  to;  if  a  man  ot  fashion,  and  you 
must  cliiP!  in  your  altitudes,  go  to  the  Clarendon;  but  after  any  of 
these,  man  of  fashion  or  not,  go  if  you  can,  and  get  your  cigar  and 
your  cup  of  cofiee  at  Gliddon's.  It  is  finishing  with  a  grace  and  a 
repose. 

By-the-way,  I  spent  a  pretty  afternoon  the  other  day.  It  was  a  com- 
plete things  one  thing  excepted  :  bnt— she's  at  Paris.    I  dined,  1  wfll 

not  say  how  early :  but  took  only  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine  ;  which 
will  retrieve  my  character  on  that  point.  I  then  made  tour  of  the 
book-stalls  at  Covent-garden  ;  bought  some  comedies  and  a  Catullus  ; 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  saw  Der  Freyschutz  and  Charles  the  Second  ; 
re-issued  from  among  the  perukes,  with  a  gallant  sense  about  my  head 
and  shoulders,  as  if  I  carried  one  myself ;  went  and  settled  my  facul- 
ties over  a  cup  of  the  New  Monthly  at  Gliddon*s ;  got  home  by  eleven 
(for  I  would  not  ^  to  a  party  where  she  was  not);  and  fell  to  sleep  at 
die  words,   Lulling  hope,"  in  a  song  I  am  writing. 

HAaRY  UoNEYOOMa. 


A  SONG  OF  ANOALUSIA** 

Why  comes  he  not}  *tis  now 

The  hour  when  lovers  meet ; 
The  inotnibenm  through  theorsnge-bougli 

Falls  gently  at  my  feet. 
Soft  eve  has  chased  the  noon« 

The  sultry  heats  of  day ; 
The  zephyr  shakes  the  lemon-bloOUIp— ^ 

Then  why  is  he  away  ? 

He  said  thai  he  would  come 

VV  hci)  dews  began  to  full! 
it  ever  was  his  wont  to  come, 

VVhcn  night  had  wove  her  palT. 
He  dared  the  stormv  liVc, 

He  trod  the  haunted  grove  j 
He  was  not  one  would  lightly  bresk 

A  ptoimse  bo  his  love. 

Hath,  sighing  brecse I  hehush'dl 

I  hear  his  plashing  oar, 
Ui$  frail  bark  through  the  rip|>Je  brush'd,— 

Can  lover  venture  tuore  I 
He  dares  a  jealous  lord. 

He  risks  the  lance*s  harms ; 
And  he  shall  fi\u\  the  wishM  reward— 

1 H  clasp  him  in  my  arms. 


•  From  a  Xrnmatlaottc  friend. 
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BN6LISB  AUTHORS  ON  THB  COMTINSNT.* 

Sir  Egerton  Bridges*  Note-Book. 

Tas  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  find- 
ing iBat  nobody  else  would  puff  him  or  his  books,  has  lately  taken  to 
puffing  bimielf.  His  pamphlet  is,    not  to  speak  it  profiinely,^  a  '*piiff 
prelimimury/'  though  tt  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  model  laid 
down  by  the  great  msstef  of  the  art  in    Tlie  Critic,"  and  seems  rather 
to  have  been  suggested  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  by  the  practice  of 
a  certain  set  of  tolerably  dressed  personages  who  annually  perambu- 
late the  country,  inounted  on  spavined  horses,  and  carrying  beliind 
them  in  bags  samples  of  wliatever  stuff  they  have  to  sell.    This  is  pre- 
dsely  the  plan  adopted  by  Sir  Egerton  ;  from  the  title-page  of  wliose 
long  <*Note*'  we  learn  for  the  first  time,  ihat  be  had  mtended  to  in- 
fliet  upon  as  during  the  last  hot  weather  certain  Memoirs^  which  he 
has  since  very  properly  burnt ;  and  from  the  Note  itse1f»  that  he  has 
at  present  in  the  press  two  or  three  mortal  octavos  under  the  sani6 
title,  of  which  this  pamphlet  is  at  once  a  Rpccimen  and  a  pufTi    It  ap- 
pears to  be,  in  fact,  a  selection  of  th<!  t  h nicest  murciaux  I'rom  the 
forthcoming  "Memoirs,"  and  an  exposition  of  the  author's  opinions 
on  all  the  points  of  which  they  are  to  treau    The  staple  of  the  whule, 
however,  seems  to  he  pnfis  of  Sir  Egerton  hiniMlf  ana  his  Memoirs — 
and  leeble  abuse  4>f  modern  criticism  and  literature— of  successful  au- 
thors, (  Specially  those  who  are  enriched  by  their  writings— of  what  Sir 
£.  calls    mongrel  nobility," — and  Of  that  fashionable  society  from  which 
this  new  Sir  Fretful  Plnirinry  is  enraged  to  find  himselfcxcl tided. 

On  these  topics  alone,  therefore,  we  shall  touch  in  this  article  ;  leaving 
Sir  E.'s  dissertations  on  political  economy,  the  civil  wars,  German 
quarters  and  heavy  soils,t  to  those  (it  ^uch  there  be)  who  regard  his 
opinions  on  Aese  matters.  Critidsm,  literature,  fashionable  life,  and 
nohility,  are  the  favourite  themes  to -which  he  always  recurs  in  this 
little  ill-printed  brochure;  and  on  alt  tliese  points,  as  we  shall  easily 
prove,  Sir  £.  is  profoundly  ignorant.  Sir  E.  puts  forth  diis  pamph- 
let as  a  foot  of  the  Hercnies  ;  and  if  ive  show  thijt  it  is  totally  desti- 
tute of  bone,  muscle,  and  marrow,  we  think  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  body  will  possess  any  vigour. 

Criticism  and  periodical  literature  form  the  first  theme  of  Sir  Eger- 
ton'a  complaints ;  but  the  very  first  sentence  he  utters  on  the  subject 
proves  him  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  ihe  way  in  which  that  sort  of 
meratiire  is  conducted,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  operates. 

**  Liiersture  (»ay!»  iie,  p.  4,)  now  acts  by  eornHnatixm :  individual  strength 
or  wisdom  can  do  nothing." 


*  *' A  Note  on  the  Suppreuioo  of  tbe  Memoirs  AooouQced  by  Uie  Author  ia  Jaa« 
tt85,  eoBtdaiiigDniiieroas  fltrictucs  on  CoDl«in|Mwiiy  Public  Characters,  by  Sir 
Egarton  Bnrdgcs,  Bart.  &c.  dec.    12dio.    Paris,  1825." 

t  Sir  K)?erton's  topics  nrc  stifficicnlly  miscellaneous,  nnrl  fire  trenerally  intro- 
duced in  a  mauoer  aomewkHt  startling.  For  instance,  iu  Uie  luiddlo  of  a  long  dia« 
SMTtiitSoB  OD  tshmttt  virtue,  aad  nobility.  Sir  Egerton  breaks  out  in  these  prtelM 
words  :  « I  am  tore  that  aboel  Colissd  (he  «oil  «mu  4mp»  ikaugh  il  nMfM  bt  M 
w*tr   p.  54. 


uiyiii^ed  by 
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English  Authon  on  the  CoHtiuent, 


Again : 

"  The  press  is  ooweiactly  in  the  same  state.  Every  literary  journal  if 
carried  on  to  forward  the  purposes  of  a  party  ,*  nothing  is  judged  by  its  in- 
trinsic and  individual  character  ^  and  no  book  is  bought  or  read^  except  as 
Asbton,  or  inirigue,  or  liictioii  dictatei.  Critiot  suppress,  distort^  or  disguise 
their  opinions,  to  secure  the  favour  of  their  employers,  tUl  they  lose  all  dis- 
crimination, and  cease  to  have  opinions.  Publishers  a'wnvs  prnir>;r  that 
they  are  under  conlnict  not  to  interfere  with  the  judgments  ot  Uic  editors  of 
their  journals.  Who  can  believe  them  f  It  may  be  true  in  the  letter ;  it 
cannot  be  virtually  true  !  An  editor  must  surelv  know  that  he  would  soon 
mrrt  the  cold  '  blank  looks'  of  his  employer,  ifhc  spoke  slightly  of  a  work 
in  winch  that  employer  liad  embarked  a  large  sum  !  In  Uventy  vears  I  can 
hardly  recollect  uu  impartial  article  of  cniicism  in  any  oi  the  popular 
jourails."  p.  4. 

In  another  place : 

*' So  goes  the  world  ;  or,  at  least,  so  goes  \hv  present  literary  world.  He 
who  is  not  connected  wuh  some  of  these  media  (reviews  und  magazines)  of 
conveying  hb  opinions,  is  now  shut  out  from  any  influence  on  the  opiniona 
of  society :  one  or  other  of  these  bodies  hare  got  possession  of  all  pur- 
chasers. Every  reader  attaches  himself  to  one  or  other  of  them  ;  and  that 
body  makes  (ietnands  on  hun  ei^uai  to  the  whole  which  he  cao  expend  in 
feading.**  pp.  66,  67. 

"An  author  has  no  chance  against  a  popular  review,  because  it  is  me- 
chanically dispersed  every  where,  and  read  by  every  one  i — read  as  news* 
papers  are  read — to  Cjuahiy  a  man  to  join  in  the  conversation  of  society;  ilt 
circulation  is  multiplied  at  least  thirty-fold  beyojid  the  average  sale  of  separate 
publications;  and  a  single  ropy  on  the  table  of  a  large  reading-room  aflbrds 
|)cru»al  to  hundreds,  it  is,  moreover,  addressed  to  ^iopiilar  prejudices,  and 
takes  advantage  of  all  the  favourite  principles  of  thinkmg  in  daily  life.** 

"  At  present '1  never  hear  a  iitcmry  opmion  uttered  in  any  company  which 
ia  not  taken  from  one  of  the  reviews.*'  p.  It. 

Lastly,  towards  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  Sir  Egerton  exclaims: 

"  Readers  now  live  upon  the  food  of  bitter  and  poignant  critic!?^ m  ;** 
—and  he  perpetually  echoes  his  abuse  of  modern  criticism  by  cr)  ut^ 
out :  "  This  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  spirit  in  which  literature  cou- 
dncted  itself  till  about  tliirty-fivc  years  aj^'o." 

'  It  is  quite  inconceivable  to  us  how  Str  E«Terton  Brydges  can  have 
lived  and  scribbled  up  to  the  age  of  euciy -three,  and  yet  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  nieh  lammlalila  ^jnonnce  aboiil  periodical  literature. 
Literary  jooniali*  so  far  ftom  being  carried  00  to  fiMrward  the  iatereaia 
of  4  por^Jft  are  notoriouily  addressed  to  all  porlier*  and  depend  fi>r 
their  very  existence  upon  pleasing  all  parties.  Does  Sir  Egerton  se- 
riously imagine  that  none  hut  Whigs  buy  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
none  but  Tories  the  Qnartrrly  ?  And  as  to  a  book  beiufr  only  saleable 
through  fashion  and  intrigue,  wc  deny  it  altoi/etber.  The  book  that 
sells  best — that  is,  which  pleases  the  greatest  number  of  readers — is  the 
iashionable  book.  The  Scotch  novels  are  fashionable — and  they  are 
aaoBymoiia.  Who  suspected  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  first  to  be  the  amhor 
of  them  ?  Who  knam  it  even  now  t  Nothing  bpt  talent  will  make  a 
book  iasfaioiiable>  and  no  intrigue  will  support  a  bad  book.  Book- 
sdlers  esercise  no  tmdtie  influence  over  editors.   And  what,  aiWr  all» 
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is  the  betl  tecurhy  Ibr  die  impardality  of  a  review  f  The  certwi 

gaoe  that  will  fall  on  its  conduetora  if  they  abuse  a  really  good  book, 
(sides,  what  good  author  was  ever  nnce  the  flood  injured  by  eritioism 
or  critics?   Not  one! 


Quid 


Contra  <(oiiatitein  JPkiladis  ogida 

Po>sr[H  ? 

If  reviews  and  magazines,  as  Sir  ]";i:crt!)ii  sayi=;,  have  "  got  possession 
of  all  pure  hciscrs,"  surely  their  opinions  must  ht  <j:)rn\  lor  something. 
Sir  L.  bccuii  to  be  c^uite  unaware  of  the  fact,  thai  the  cause  of  their 
being  lo  popular  arises  from  their  being  open  to  all  men  of  talent ;  and 
that  he  himself,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  talent,  might  have  been  con* 
nee  ted  with  some  of  these  media  of  opinions."  Did  it  never  occur  to 
Sir  Egerton,  that  if  he  could  not  get"  connected  with  these  media,"  it 
was  because  his  opinions  were  not  worth  publishing  ? 

Sir  E.  seems  to  suppose,  when  he  talks  of  '*  literature  acting  by 
coml'i/tut oms^**  thnt  al!  literary  opinions  are  enunciated  by  a  certain  «cff, 
or  culcnt  of  authors,  who  have  an  inveterate  spleen  against  other  au^ 
tfaors.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  Authors  of  the  present  day,  at 
all  events,  have  no  feelings  of  this  kind ;  and  as  to  coieries  of  authors,  it 
is  quite  notorious,  that  where  they  do  exist,  they  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
praising,  not  damning  each  other.  Sir  £**s  notion  of  the  blessed 
state  of  aiuhora  before  reviews  were  known,  is  equally  wrong.  For, 
even  to  begin  with  the  age  of  compliments  and  courtesy — the  ap;c  of 
Queen  Elizabeth — where  is  there  more  abuse  of  contemporarv  writers 
to  be  found  than  in  the  old  comedy  of  these  golden  days  i  Look  at 
Milton's  criticism  on  Salmasius.  Did  Sir  £.  ever  read  Dryden's  pre- 
faces— or  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel — or  his  Mae  Fleckno^or  Scrib- 
]erua-~or  the  Donciad?  Was  not  Pennis  a  reviewer,  and  Johnson? 
Let  him  compare  any  of  these  reviewers  with  those  of  his  own  day, 
and  he  will  soon  discover  the  difft^^cnce. 

Wc  have  seen  Sir  E.'s  notions  of  the  tremendous  influence  exercised 
by  the  periodical  press ;  now  we  shall  see  how  he  contradicts  himself. 

'*  Thus  it  is  with  literature.  The  journals  arc  to  follow  the  popular  judge- 
ment,— because  to  inipose  the  weight  of  high  opmioii  on  them  would  be 
to  operate  by  prejudice  1"  p.  81. 

*'  Tbe  Biisfortttne  of  the  piessni  day  \s,  thst  the  public  taste  dicutes,  iu- 
slead  of  being  diiccted."  p.  16* 


Here  Sir  E.  has  completely  changed  tides.  First  the  reviews  influx 
ence  public  opinion.  Now  it  is  public  opinion  which  influencse  the 
reviews,  which  are  only  its  echo,  and  of  course  have  no  influence  at 
all.    But  these  are  not  the  only  eurious  opinions  of  Sir  E.  respecting 

periodical  literature : — 

**  The  result  of  all  the  conflicting  statements,  arguments,  criiiriTn"?,  and 
judgments  of  all  the  modern  journals  and  reviews  is,  to  blow  up  ati  hxed 
opimons  Into  die  ate.  All  inflnsnoe  of  gsidus  Mid  osaster-miods  lia&  pa5i»ed 
mmvfJ'  p.  18. 

^  Avast  reading  there  I**  as  Trunnion  says ;  overbani  that  article 
again  !*'  Sir  E*  first  says,  that  the  reviews  direct  the  opinions  of  the 
public ;  then,  that  the  public  directs  the  opinions  of  the  reviews  ;  and 
now,  that  neither  reviews  nor  public  have  any  opinioas  at  all  1  The 
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ignorance  and.  ateufditjr  of  tlie  Ibllowiag  paragraph  are  almost  iidt 
paralleled. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  review  ean  be  4ioactt  which  is  aoony* 
mous.   if  the  Dame  of  the  author  was  subscribed  10  an  artide  of  criticism. 

the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written  would  be  seen  at  once.  Every  severe 
article  in  the  iashirtnable  jouroals  would  have  been  defeated  of  its  effect,  if 
the  writer's  name  had  been  known !"   p.  19. 

Why  is  it  impossible  ?  It  is  far  more  possible  tliaa  that  a  criticism 
signed  by  the  writer  of  it  should  he  honest.  In  the  one  case  we  should 
have  a  frank  and  fearless  opinion ;  in  the  other,  a  dull  panegyric.  As 
to  "articles  in  the  fashionable  journals,'*  every  body  but  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges  knows  that  they  are  as  generally  ascribed  to  the  true 
author  as  if  he  signed  his  name  to  tbem. 

*'  The  opinion  formrH  of  a  book  when  it  is  first  ]  tilsltshed,  is  very  seldom 
the  opiniou  entertained  of  it  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty  years/'    p.  8. 

This  is  not  true ;  any  book  which  will  last  thirty  years,  will  then  be 
held  in  as  much  estimation  aa  ever.  All  good  writers  have  been  popu- 
lar in  their  own  day,  and  the  opinion  of  their  own  generation  has  been 
confirmed  by  posterity. 

The  later  nobility— or  what  Sir  E.  calls  "  upstart  titles*' — **  mongrel 
nobility"'--"  new  nobles*'— **  low  fiuniliesi"  &g.  are,  throughout  this 
pamphlet,  fery  much  abused,  and  for  a  treason  which  proves  Sir  Eger- 
ton  ignorant  even  of  the  ridiculous  sciences  of  genealogy  and  heraldry^ 
about  his  knowledge  of  which  he  makes  such  a  cackling 

*'  When  James  I.  came  to  the  throne,  he  paid  no  regard  tn  the  olt!  his- 
toric families ;  and  many  obscure,  secondary,  or  doubtful  famiiieb  were  ele- 
vated to  the  upper  house — probably  because  ihey  could  command  ready 
money/'  &c. 

"  At  the  accession  of  the  late  kinp;,  the  ministry  were  rather  sparing  and 
select  in  their  dispensation  of  peerages.  Then  came  in  the  Orosvenors  and 
Veruons  hy  Jbrce  ofproperiif,  and  of  ancient  provincial  (not  hibLorical)  origin, 
&e.  The  famous  Bubo  Dodington,  a  polttieal  adventnter  of  great  wealth— 
a  man  of  stroilgalMlit$^--Miid  to  have  been  the  son  of  an  apothecary  in  the 
west,  did  the  same.  The  immense  influx  has  bceo  from  Ireiimd  .and  Sc^tt' 

**  A  true  aristocncy  is  a  wholesome  and  even  necessary  counterpoise  to  the 
selfishnett  and  insolence  of  new  wealth.   I  know  that  the  common  opinion  is 

the  reverse  of  \\\\<.  *Thi^  or  that  family,*  they  cry,  '  is  become  very  rirh  ; 
therefore  give  them  rank  and  title  1'  Now  riches  are  always  powerful  enough 
by  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  base  world  ^  they  do  not  want  collateral  aid 
to  give  them  dominion."  p.  43, 

All  this  is  repeated  in  every  form  of  dulness  throughout  the  pam- 
phlet. Now,  did  It  never  strike  Sir  Egerton  that  wealth  is  always 
sure  of  obtaining  title,  for  this  reason — ^that  the  peerage  would  lose  its 
dignity,  if  the  elevation  of  peers  were  always  to  be  rp«^ulated  by  what 
Sir  Fi^erton  rails  "  historic  lustre  ?"  The  oldest  families  among  our 
nobility  ^iro,  generally  speaking,  the  poorest  \  for  a  reason  which  could 
be  easily  given,  and  illustrated  too  if  we  could  spare  a  paragraph  for 
the  purpose :  therefore,  when  new  peerages  are  created,  they  arc 
generally  given  to  persons  who  hav«  wenlth  enough  to  keep  up  their 
splendour.  As  to  the  Grosvenors,  &e.  becoming  peers  by  force  of 
property  and  provincial  origin,'*  it  is  vrhat  occurs  every  day.  Where 
else  should  we  look  for  peers  hot  among  such  families  ?  To  clevatf 
poor  families  to  peerages,  even  if  they  descended  in  a  right  line  from 
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Cbarleinagu€>  would  be  absurd  and  injurious  both  to  tLe  |>eerage  and 
to  tiiem.  Sir  E.  pretends  to  descend  (rom  one  of  these  **historie 
nsilies  perhaps  it  waa  the  raeie  want  of  wealth  which  kept  him  out 
of  the  tiuet*  The  assertaon  about  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  ij» 
quite  ridiculous.  Both  are  far  more  ancient  than  the  English.  Tlio 
ktest-made  Scotch  peer  is  118  yean  old;  and  the  Celtic  nobihty  trace 
clearly  to  a  very  remote  ancestry. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Sir  Egcrton  that  talt  nt  had  any 
weight  in  the  business.  Bubb  Dodington  was  not  created  a  peer  be- 
cause  be  was  Cfae  son  of  an  apothecary,  but  because  he  was,  as  Sir  B. 
confesses,  "a  man  of  strong  ability/'  Talent  of  some  kind  produces 
wealth — and  wealth  ts  sure  to  elevate  its  possessor  (if  he  choose)  to  rank 
not  in  one  generation,  in  the  next.  Let  Sir  Egerton  suddenly  be- 
come "  a  man  of  stroni»^  ability" — and  perhaps  he  may  be  made  a  peer  too  • 

His  laudation  of  historic  tulcs,  old  nobility,  &c.  curiously  cqn- 
trasti  with  his  abuse  of  new  peer*  and  wealth. 

"  I  have  rarely  seen  haughty  and  offeusive  airs  among  the  nobility,  except 
among  the  utterly  new  uobllttv,  and  who  are  not  only  new  nobles,  hut 

rBTSOQS  of  very  low  birth  and  allianees,  and  who  had  obtsuned  their  peerage 
y  means  either  corrupt  or  at  least  unconnected  wiih  merit.  It  is  known 
that  among  the  proudest  of  the  modern  nobles  are  those  %vhn«p  ijredecesiora 
not  long  a^o  bought  their  honmirs,  and  whose  delight  liiereiore  is  to  busy 
themsdwes  in  shutting  the  door  upon  the  rights  of  others  l**  p.  27< 

This  is  very  amusing.  This  careful  distinction  between  nem  and 
old  nobility  u  very  necessary  when  it  refers  to  a  class  of  which  die 
head  Is  a  Howard  !  The  family  is  not  400  years  old,  and  is  only  de- 
scended from  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

As  for  low  birth  and  alliances,  there  are  plenty  of  examples — six  of  our 
twenty-six  dukes  are  descended  from  illcp^itiraate  sources — and  almost 
all  the  rest  from  citizens  or  lawyers- — persons  who  took  fees, — and  who 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  Beau  Brtunmeil  or  Sir  Egerton,  must  be  ne- 
cessarily base  and  contemptible ! 

Bat  what  has  fashionable  aoeiety  done  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  that 
he  should  pour  out  upon  it  all  his  weak  abuse  ?  Has  it  exduded  him  f 
We  should  think  so,  from  yarious  parts  of  his  pamphlet. 

••The  new  families  are  they  which  are  most  busy  and  most  anxious  to  take 

the  lead  in  n  hnt  called  the  Fashinn:]ble  World,  and  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  such  paliry  means  !  Even  to  lead  the  fashion  requires  a  great  deal 
of  exertion  and  fatigue  ^  though  it  is  exertion  and  intrigue  very  ill  spent  1  The 
riehest  person  from  the  Stock  Exehaoge  will,  by  a  little  persereranoe,  and 
after  pocketing  a  few  airs  and  insults  at  the  outset*  be  sure  lo  heat  at  last 
by  mere  weight  of  purse  !'* 

Nobndy  in  tlic  lea<;t  acquainted  with  fa«?bionable  life  will  believe  this. 
Is  Mr.  Kothscbild  a  leading  man  in  the  fashionable  clubs  ?  Would  his 
lady  have  at  Almack's  "  a  voice  potential  as  double  as  a  duchess?'*  No^ — 
all  the  wealth  of  India  would  not  bring  a  merely  wealthy  man  into  fa- 
ahiimable  lifh— be  must  bring  with  his  wealth  address  or  talent  of  some 
kind— end  at  any  time  a  dandy  with  500t  a  year  would  eclipse  a  nabobb 

Sir  B*  is  oonstontly  complaining  of  poets  who  live  in  society,  advising 

•The name  of  Bryi/^M  cannot  be  rery  old,  for  of  course  5t  wan  invented  long 
after  the  con&tnictioD  of  bridges  io  England.  Verstegan  (in  his  **  Restitution  of  De-* 
caved  lotelligCBCs**)  ghres  it  an  origin  decidedly  plebelsa,  sad  ssys  that-  low  ttt 
mUiss  of  the  nsmc  cormpt  it  iato  Bn§g»^ 
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all  aMlmrs  to  Ihre  in  solitude,  and  exhortiDg  them  to  conduct  thetn- 
fldves  as  unlike  men  of  tense  as  poe«ible« 

*'Tlicn  we  meet  with  these  authors,  and  find  them  meo^  of  the  world, 
oonvenent  with  its  modes,  favourites  in  its  fashionable  sodeCies;  pleasant 

ooropanions,  and  puttiuga  full  value  in  confonnity  to  its  habits.**  71* 
'*  Courting  the  fashionable,  and  living  with  the  gay !"    p.  80. 
"H^  therefore,  who  can  absolutely  accomiDoddtc  himself  to  the  petty 

manners  of  the  world,  gives  a  proof  that  he  is  not  a  great  jgeniuv   He  may 

assutnc  the  tone  of  deep  pathos  in  his  writiqgis  bnt  it  is  all  factitious." 

pp.  79,  HO. 

Great  poets  have  often  spent  their  days  alone,  remote  from  the  capital, 
and  from  the  society  of  aathors$  and  Milton  seems  to  have  mixed  scarce  as 
all  with  cotemporary  wits.*'    p*  l6. 

"I  never  yet  saw,  nor  have  read,  any  full  and  ntifhenrjc  account  of  any 
ouc  of  great  literary  genius,  who  had  not  intense  sensibility^  or  who  was  en- 
tire master  of  himself."   p.  79. 

"  \^*ords  worth  does  not  run  after  the  grest,  ply  for  the  praises  of  reviews, 
write  down  to  the  taste  of  the  mob  for  lucre;  nor,  while  he  is  setting  forth 
the  beauties  of  nature,  find  enioyment  only  in  crowded  cities,  in  dmners, 
dmwing.rooms,  and  theatres  1  He  unites  philosophy  with  poetry,  and  prao* 
tises  the  stem  and  simple  moials  which  he  inculcates  V  pp.  83,  84. 

ShrE.  appears  to  think  that  people  spend  their  whde  lives  at  halls  and 
routs:  hnt  this  we  beg  leave  to  assure  him  is  not  the  case.  We  do  not 
•ee  why  a  poet  who  figures  in  a  quadrille  in  the  evening,  should  for 
that  reason  be  considered  unfit  for  writing  a  stanza  in  the  morning. 
Indeed,  all  experience  and  biography  (of  which  Sir  E.  says  he  is  such 
a  diligent  reader)  are  a«Tainst  him.  The  best  writers  of  all  ages  and 
nations  have  spent  ihtu  lives  in  the  very  lieart  and  current  of  society. 


Swift,  were  all  men  living  in  London  imd  ahoat  court :  and  Miltoa 
(Sir  E.'s  exception)  was  a  Secretary  of  State!  Great  writers  too  have 
always  been  men  of  the  greatest  good  sense— and  Horace's  axiom  is  as 
true  when  applied  to  English  authors,  as  to  those  of  his  own  time. 

Lord  Byron,  Sir  E.'s  idol,  lived  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  society:  if 
he  had  not,  could  lie  have  written  Don  Juan?  As  to  Wordswortli,  we 
deny  all  that  Sir  E.  says.  If  he  did  not  court  the  great,  how  did  he 
get  his  stamp  distributorship  i  Wordsworth  is  a  man  of  genius  :  but 
is  it  not  likely  that  he  would  have  written  better  poetry  if  be  had  mixed 
like  other  men  of  genius  in  society  ? 

Sir  E.,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  payment  of  authors. 
We  protest  entirely  against  this,  both  on  the  ground  of  precedent  and 
common  sense.  Authors  ore  paid  for  the  talent  nnd  time  which  they 
choose  to  employ  in  producing  books,  instead  of  euiployinij  these  in 
painting,  or  agriculture,  or  any  thing  else,  which  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce them  money.  Is  the  Stafford  family  debased  by  receiving  money 
for  canal  carriages, — the  Russell  for  fruit  and  cabbage  stalls, — the  Gros- 
venor  for  brick  houses  ?   Sir  E.  will  not  say  this,  bnt  he  says— 

I  consider  him  who  prostitutes  bis  mind  for  lucre  to  be  (ar  more  crtmt- 
nal,  more  base,  and  more  contemptible  than  the  unhappy  lemale  who  sells 

her  person  for  a  snbsi>tcnce.''    pp.  10,  11. 

"  Authors  now  write  principally  lor  money,  and  that  is  far  meaner  than  the 
vain  desire  of  dibtiuctiou.  To  write  for  money  must  debase  the  mind ;  be- 
cause then  an  author  becomes  a  slave  to  the  opinions  of  the  mob,  and  to  the 
popular  taste."  pp.  65,  56. 


To 
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As  literature  is  become  a  merccnaiy  praie^siou,  auihore  write  only  for 
sale  and  lucre."    p.  la. 

**  We  have  some  English  authors  who  partake  lomething  of  the  school  of 
Madame  dc  Gcnlis ;  such  as  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  but  they  have  not  her  liveli- 
ness, her  genius,  nor  her  literature.  A  trite,  dull,  moril  lcs«nn,  iauj;ht  in  the 
shape  of  a  technical  fiction,  is  time  consumed  m  reatiuiKi  which,  while  it  is 
all  labonr  QDnixcd  with  pleature,  produce!  no  ihiit.  such  attthora,  how- 
ever, if  ihcy  will  not  be  read  by  posterity,  have  at  hast  a  more  solid  reward — 
the  money  in  hand ! !  They  who  write  for  Jiicis»  miitl  necessarily  write  for 
the  dull  and  ii^norant!"    p.  7G. 

Docs  Sir  E.  iraagine  that  good  authors,  from  Homer  down  to  our  own 
time,  have  ever  written  G:rans  ?  If  so,  he  is  completely  deceiveil,  and 
laraeutabiy  ignorant  of  his  luvourite  "  biography."  All  good  authors 
hiTe  always,  and  justly,  made  money  by  their  works — ^and  Lord  Byron 
enriebed  a  poor  title  by  hit  poems*  Sir  Bgerton,  we  believe,  gives  hit 
lio  oks  away :  bttt  would  he  do  this  if  any  bookseller  would  buy  them  ? 
There  is  an  example  of  this  in  Shakspeare,  which  is  very  edifying.  Sir 
Colevillc  of  the  Dale  gives  himself  nvvay  gratis  to  Falstaff,  tvho  says,  "  I 
know  not  how  the  rest  sold  themselves  ;  but  tliou,  like  a  good  fellow, 
gavest  thyself  away  gratis — and  I  thank  thee  for  thee!"  So  might  Sir 
h.^a  bouksuHer  say — though  we  do  not  think  he  ha^  any  reason  to  "  thank 
Sir  E.  for  him." 

As  we  have  again  alluded  to  Iiord  Byron,  we  may  as  well  mention 

that  Sir  Egerton  is  haunted  by  a  notion  of  his  lordship's  having  been 
basely  traduced  after  his  death*  "  On  Lord  Byron's  death,"  says  he^ 
**  I  said,  the  cowards  will  now  come  forward  to  insult  the  dead  lion  !"  &c. 

•*  Well  done,  most  forcible  Feeble!"  But  you  are  a  httle  wrong, 
notwithstanding.  There  was  not  one  review  or  magazine,  Whig  or 
Tory,  which  did  not  sound  ins  praises  as  soon  as  he  was  no  more. 
Indeed,  since  his  death,  we  do  not  know  where  there  is  half  so  much 
abuse  of  Lord  Byron's  character  and  poetry  to  be  found,  as  between 
pages  57  and  70  of  Sir  E.'t  own  Note  Book. 

We  are  tired  of  quoting  this  ttapid  pamphlet — ^but  we  moat  extraefe 
one  cnriout  paragraph  more:— > 

**  I  have  dedicated  a  long  and  unrewarded  life  to  literature.  I  began  early  f 
and  I  have  gone  on  throuc^h  good  and  through  evil  report:  and  have  been 
enabled  to  du  so»  because  1  loved  the  puiiiuit  intensely  tor  itself}  andnotfor 
its  worldly  advantages.  1  know  ihst  the  way  to  be  suooessfol  in  life  is  to 
boast; — and  not  to  be  querulous! — Mankind  always  shun  the  unfortunate ! 
my  opinions  are  not  formed  in  the  fashion  of  the  present  day;  and  I  shall 
have  the  spirit  and  the  clamorous  or  intriguinn^  interests  of  very  opposite  or- 
ganized bodies  agaiiut  me: — the  tories,  the  whigs,  the  liberals,' the  sectaries, 
the  fashionable  pocts»  the  feshionable  book-makers,  and  the  fiuhtonable 
critics!  Tremendous  associations,  who  rnrry  every  thing  by  tactics,— «and 
when  they  cannot  succeed  by  reason^  succeed  by  numbers  I" 

We  do  not  think  any  hamaa  being  ever  troubled  himself  about  Sir 

Egerton  or  his  writings  so  much  as  to  abuse  him :  nor  should  wo  have 
troubled  our  readers  with  this  notice  of  his  pamphlet,  Inu  in  the  hope 
of  saving  ourselves  any  farther  notice  of  the  "  Memoirs,'  oi  winch  it  is  a 
sample.  But  let  us  take  the  matter  on  Sir  E.'s  own  word.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  extremely  odious  or  absnrd  about  this  ancient 
gentleman,  when  toriet,  whigt,  Uberak,  poets,  proten,  and  critics,  are 
all  hit  enemies ! 


V 
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Enough  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  A  man  who  thinks  Mrs.  Barbauld 
and  Mrs.  Smith  great  writers — who  calls  Horace  Walpole  a  genius  — 
and  who  says  that  the  finest  parts  of  Dante  and  Milton  are  their  plain- 
est— ^who  asserts  tliat  the  circulation  of  knowledge  is  poison,  oncl  that 
the  age  is  ignorant,  because  we  do  not  discuss  C£>riainbie  Alcaics  and 
Ionics,  and  longs  and  shorts*  and  whose  ignormee  of  the  matters  ahouft 
which  he  pretends  to  write  we  have  esposed>— is  a  very  fit  person  indeed 
to  decide  upon  the  literature  of  his  own  or  any  otlier  age  I  What  has  Sir 
E.  done  to  qualify  himself  for  such  an  office/  He  has  redeemed  from 
"delrauded  pies"  some  of  the  trash  of  ancient  days,  about  which  we 
were  formerly  in  a  state  of  happy  ignorance — and  he  has  dosed  the 
public  with  a  copious  exhibition  of  his  own  weak  prose  and  weaker 
poetiy— and  this  is  alL  Let  him  take  oar  advice — let  him  make  a  se* 
cond  miiO'tbhfl  of  his  seeond  **  Memoin,"  and  stick  to  hb  Siemmaitt 
lUlutria,  a  folio  which  he  says  he  is  now  compiling,  and  whidi,  with 
a  just  knowledge  of  its  Talne*  he  intends  to  give  away  1 


LINES  ON  A  NAVAL  OFFICER  BUElEO  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Thbrbis  in  the  wide  lone  sea 

A  spot  unmarked,  but  holy; 
For  there  ihe  [;a!!nnl  aud  the  free 
In  his  ocean        lies  luwly. 

I>owa,  down  wiihia  the  deep, 

That  oft  in  triumph  bore  him» 
He  sleeps  a  sound  and  pleasant  sleep. 

With  the  salt  waves  washing  o'er  him. 

He  sleeps  serene,  aofl  saf<* 

From  tempest  and  troiu  billow. 
Where  the  storms  that  hish  above  him  chafe. 

Scarce  rock  his  peacefnTpiUow. 

l*he  sea  and  him  in  death 

They  did  noi  ddrc  to  sever  ; 
It  was  his  home  while  he  had  breath, 
Tis  now  his  home  forever. 

Sleep  on,  thou  mighty  dead  1 

A  elorions  tomb  they  Sre  found  thee  { 
The  Droad  blue  sky  above  thee  spread. 

The  botiudless  waters  louad  thee* 

No  vulgar  foot  treads  here, 

No  hand  prophaae  shall  move  thee  j 
But  gallant  neets  shall  proudly  steer. 
And  warriors  shout  above  thee. 

And  though  no  stooe  may  tell 

Thy  name,  thy  worth,  thy  glory, 
Thev  rest  in  hearts  that  lo?ed  thee  well. 
And  ihey  grace  thy  country's  slory. 

And  when  the  last  irump  shall  bound. 

And  tombs  are  asunder  riven. 
Like  the  morning  sun  from  the  wave  thou  'It  bound 
To  rise  and  sbme  in  Heaven. 
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It  la  asserted  by  the  Spaul&rdsi  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Con- 

fncst^  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  alone,  before  the  arrival  of 
ion  Pedro  Atvarado,  thirty  different  nations  of  Indians  existed.  If 
we  bch'eve  this  account,  and  contrast  that  immense  popq|ation  with  the 
700,000  poor  and  de^rraded  Indians  who  are  now  living  in  solitary  dia* 
persion  throufrliout  the  vast  extent  of  that  republic,  a  sentiment  of 
horror  cannot  but  pervade  every  bosom,  resulting  from  tliL  conduct  of 
the  sujx  :  stitiaujj  court  of  Madrid,  which,  under  tlie  prcu  xt  ot  extir- 
pating jiuuiau  sacrifices,  immolated  to  the  fiend  of  intolerance  no  many 
moocent  people.  But  even  supposing  the  assertion  to  be  devoid  of 
reality,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lamentations  which  the  pious  Lat 
Cases  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  favour  of  tlie  Indians,  are  too 
well  founded,  as  are  also  the  observations  made  by  the  philosopher 
Raynal,  while  treating  of  tlie  <inme  subject,  upon  fanaticism  and  re- 
ligious intolerance:  an^l  it  must  be  confessc<1,  if  this  he  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  Spanish  historians,  that  tlie  coiunicrors  of  South  America 
are  even  worse  than  the  Turks,  inasnmcli  they  boast  ot  iiaviug  oc- 
casioned more  evil  and  committed  more  direful  raTages  than°they 
actually  did  commit ;  a  thing  unknown  to  these  eastern  fanatics,  who 
lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  but  never  vaunt  of  being  more  cruel 
than  necessity  warrants,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the  slaughtered  vic- 
tims belonging  to  the  nations  which  they  have  subjugated.  Without, 
however,  entering  into  n  miiuife  calculation  of  the  massacres  committed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  th.a  ])ai  t  oi  America,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
were  the  original  spoHalurs  of  the  country,  and  the  destroyers  of  the 
many  cities  which  existed  prior  to  the  conquest.  To  prove  tiii^i,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  quote  the  description  given  by  Don  Francisco  de 
Fiientes,  the  historian  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  of  the  city  of 
Utatlao,  informer  times  the  residence  of  the  King  of  Quid]4,  and  by 
tar  the  most  splendid  which  the  Spaniards  met  with  in  that  country. 

Don  Franc!<;co  de  Fuentes  took  up  his  abode  expressly  in  Quiche, 
anxious  to  investigate  its  alleged  antiquity  by  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  ruins  or  manuscripts  winch  liis  assiduity  might  discover.  Accord- 
ing to  his  narrative,  that  capital  was  built  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quidi6,  which  leaves  room  to  conjecture 
that  the  latter  might  have  been  a  suburb  to  the  former.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  which  served  it  as  a  fosse,  and  left  no  access 
to  the  city  but  by  two  very  narrow  entrances,  defended  by  the  castle 
of  Re*?^iardo :  in  this  situation  it  was  considered  impregnable.  In 
the  ctntro  of  the  capital  was  the  royai  palace,  inclosed  by  the  houses 
of  the  nohiliLy,  it  bcinsf  the  usai^e  for  the  plebeians  to  reside  at  the  ex- 
tremities ot  the  city,    its  strtcLs  were  extremely  narrow,  and  the  place 

was  so  populous  that  the  king  collected  liom  it  alone  seventy,  two 
thousand  soldiers  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  a 
moat  wealthy  capital,  and  adorned  with  numerous  sumptuous  edifices, 
the  most  cdebrated  of  which  was  the  seminary,  where  five  or  sin 

thousand  young  men  were  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed,  at  the  expense 
of  the  royai  treasury,  and  where  sixty  directors  and  preceptors  were 


*  Coatinaed  from  Vol.  ziv.  p.  578. 
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employed  in  tlic  various  labours  of  education.    Besides  the  extensive 
castles  of  Atah^a  and  Rcsguardo^  whicli  were  both  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  vast  number  of  defenders,  the  grand  alcatar,  or  palace  of  the 
King  of  Quiche,  was  immense  uiid  beautiiul  in  tiie  extreme  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Torqaemada,  its  opulence  competed  with  the  paUce  of 
Montezuma  in  Mexico,  and  that  of  the  Incas  In  Cuzco.   lu  front 
from  east  to  west  measured  97$  geometrical  paces,  and  its  sides  7^8. 
It  was  built  of  divers-coloured  stones,  was  elegant  and  magnificent  in 
its  proportion""!,  nnd  Mn<%  divided  into  seven  departments.    The  first 
served  as  quarters  for  a  numerous  band  of  spearmen,  archers,  nnd 
other  expert  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  royal  person. 
The  second  was  destined  for  the  habitation  of  the  princes  and  relatives 
of  the  king,  who  during  celibacy  were  treated  with  royal  magnifi- 
cence.  The  third  was  the  abode  of  the  king  himidf,  wherein  were 
apartments  set  apart  for  morning,  after  dinner,  and  evening.    In  one 
of  these  chambers,  under  four  canopies  of  feathers,  stood  the  splendid 
regal  thrnno,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  a  grand  flight  of  steps.  In 
this  part  o{  the  palace  were  the  royal  treasury,  the  tribunal  of  the  jndgea 
of  the  people,  the  armoury,  the  gardens,  the  cages  of  tlie  bmls  and 
wild  beasts,  and  a  great  variety  of  otfices.    The  fourth  and  lifth  de- 
partments were  amazingly  extensive,  and  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the 
queens  and  concubines  of  the  king.    It  contained  an  assemblage  of 
suites  of  apartments  requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  thirty  females, 
who  were  treated  as  queens ;  and  was  provided  with  gardens,  orchards, 
baths,  and  places  for  the  birds  that  furnished  the  feathers  in  use  among 
the  natives  of  the  country.    Contiguous  to  the  last  was  the  sixth  de- 
partment, which  was  the  college  of  the  young  ladies,  where  the 
princesses  of  the  blood  royal  tvere  educated. 

To  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  natives  of  America  derive  their 
origin  £rom  the  Asiatics,  the  description  of  that  irnmense  capital  might 
furnish  evidence  condosive  in  support  of  their  doctrine ;  inasmuch  as, 
without  taking  into  account  the  idolatrous  worship,  the  analogy  of 
colour  and  form,  and  the  pusillanimity  common  to  both  these  people, 
it  might  rationally  he  inferred  from  the  use  of  harems,  from  the  plu- 
rality of  wives,  from  the  baths,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
and  from  various  other  circumstances,  that  the  two  nations  are  de- 
scendants of  one  family. 

Before  the  conquest,  many  large  cities  of  nearly  equal  note  existed  in 
the  kingdom  ofQuicb6,  and  in  the  other  Indian  countries;  such  as 
Xelahu,  Chemequeria,  Patinamit,  the  famous  city  of  Atitlan,  and  the 
fortress  of  Mizco ;  but,  as  has  been  already  observed  in  the  preceding 
article,  nothing  now  remn.ins  of  these  spacious  places  but  distant  re- 
cords, or  a  few  uncertain  traces. 

In  return  for  so  much  destniction,  the  Spaniards  Ibunded  here  and 
there,  and  not  unfrequently  on  tlie  ruins  ut  the  ancient,  some  new  cities, 
which  deserve  no  particular  notke  either  fbr  the  beauty  of  their  con- 
struction  or  the  mi^itude  of  their  population.  The  magnificent  and 
grand  was  found  by  the  Spaniards;  and,  like  the  Tmks,  they  have  sub- 
stituted on  its  wreck  meanness  and  deformity !  The  greater  part  of 
the  cities  founded  by  the  Castilians  arc  dedicated  to  a  saint  :  hut,  not- 
withstanding the  patronage  of  tltese  celestial  patrons,  their  inhabitants 
remain  invariably  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 
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From  tin's  li&t,  however,  we  must  except  thu  city  of  Guatemala ; 
which,  not  only  on  account  of  its  structure,  hut  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  capital  of  the  new  republiey  deserves  pwrticnlarly  to  be 
mentioDed. 

Guatemala  is  the  fourth  city  whieh  has  bome  the  nanu'  The  first 
was  that  Guatemala  which  was  tlie  residence  of  t]ie  kings  of  tlie 
Rachiqueles,  and  which  has  so  entirely  disappeared  that  the  Spanish 
historians  art^  still  at  issue  as  to  the  spot  where  it  existed.  The  second 
was  ibuiidcd  by  die  Adclantado*  AU  arado,  in  1524,  beLwern  two  vol- 
canoes, aii  a  temporary  establish  meat,  until  he  could  select  a  more  ap- 
propriate situation  ;  but  finding  none  each,  the  inhabitants  resolved  to 
reroaia  atationarv,  approaching  somewhat  nearer  to  the  east,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  volcano  called  yolcan  de  Agutty  a  most  fertile  and  pleasant 
site,  the  temperature  of  which  is  rather  cold,  with  a  wholesome  atmo* 
sphere,  and  a  soil  well  supplied  witli  cool  and  salubrious  waters.  In 
tliat  situation  the  conqueror  Alvarado  founded  the  city  on  the  22d 
November,  1527;  and  very  soon  afterwards  it  was  peopled  by  that 
cloud  oi  loemts  vvhtch  then  followed  the  Spam^iii  aruiy,  iu  other  words, 
by  the  BoBUDicani  Francitcanr  and  Ia  Merced  Friarsi  the  Hermits  of 
oar  Lady,  the  begging  hermits,  those  of  the  True  Cross,  and  by  all 
the  rest  of  their  innumerable  family*  The  city,  however,  at  first  in- 
creased but  slowly,  having  been  inundated  and  desolated,  on  the  niL^bt 
of  the  11th  September,  1j41,  by  a  tremendous  torrent  of  water  wliirh 
issued  from  the  volcano,  destroying  with  its  Hood,  trees,  houses,  and 
inhabitants ;  by  reason  of  which  disaster  that  city  (called  Ciudad 
ViqjaJ  was  rebuilt  on  tlie  supposed  site  of  the  0I4  Guatemala,  f  Antigua 
GwUemaia.) 

This  third  city  of  Guatemala  was  fimnded  in  a  pleasant  valley,  en- 
compassed by  woods  and  ever*verdant  hills,  enjoying  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, and  blest,  as  it  were,  with  a  perpetual  spring*    In  the  cathe« 

dral  of  this  Guatemala  were  buried  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Adelan- 
tado  Alvarado.  This  city  was  also  peopled  by  Dominican,  Franciscan, 
and  La  Merced  friars,  as  well  as  by  Jesuits.  It  contained  ten  nionas- 
teries  of  regulars,  and  five  convents  of  nuns,  wliu,  as  tlie  author  of 
the  MoMAcoLOOY  justly  observes,  are  rarely  found  far  apart,  beiog 
like  plants  among  which  the  male  and  female  of  each  species  are 
always  seea  in  contiguity.  There  was  likewise  a  convent  or  the  order 
of  La  Conception,  of  such  vast  extent,  that  nuns,  novices,  and  servants, 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  thousand,  are  said  to  have  inhabited  it : 
but  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  so  many  Seraphic  inhabitants,  the 
city  was  unfortunately  shaken  by  frequent  earthquakes,  from  the  visita- 
tions of  which  it  was  doomed  several  times  to  be  destroyed.  At  last, 
the  place  having  again  been  partly  laid  waste  by  the  earthquake  of 
1773,  the  inhabitants,  tired  of  ruin  and  of  so  often  rebuilding  their 
domiciles,  resolved  to  remove  to  a  spot  further  distant  from  the 
volcano  and  the  misfortunes  it  occasioned,  making  choice  ibr  fhat  pur- 
pose of  the  valley  of  Mixco^  wherein  1776  the  new  Guatemala  was 
erected* 


*  Adclantado;  in  old  Spanish,  signifies  the  mtlitary  find  poUticsl  gOTSnUMIIt  of « 

pr«>vincc  on  ibe  couhocA  ai  a  kiogdom — Prar/ectiUf  Pr<tie$. 
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iVeu*  U uutemuiitf  ihe  capital  of  the  republic,  is  built  in  a  spacious 
plain,  6ve  leaffiMHi  in  diameter,  watered  and  fertilized  by  variont  riro- 
letB  and  considerable  lakes,  under  a  smiling  sky,  and  enjoying  a  benig* 
nant  climate;  so  much  so,  that  throughout  the  year  woollen  or  silk 
stuffs  may  be  worn  indiscriminately.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  straight, 
tolerably  long,  and  in  general  paved.    The  houses,  though  hu\h  !n\v, 
for  fear  of  earthquakes,  arc  nevertheless  commodious,  pretty  in  ap- 
pearance, and  have  gardens  and  orchards  attaftlied  to  them.    The  prin- 
cipal plaza  is  a  large  sc^uare,  of  which  each  side  measures  loO  yards, 
well  paved,  with  porticoes  all  around.    In  front  of  it  is  the  cadiedral, 
built  by  an  Italiui  artist,  in  a  correct  and  magnificent  style  of  ar- 
cbiteeture.    On  one  side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
and  on  the  other  one  of  the  seminaries.    In  front  of  the  cathedral  is 
erected  the  palace  of  governmenty  near  which  stands  the  palace  of  jus- 
tire,  and  in  the  niiddle  of  the  square  plays  a  fountain,  slightly  carved. 
The  ciiurciies  of  Guatemala  are  all  handsomely  and  elegantly  con- 
structed; and  attention  is  particularly  arrested  by  a  beautiful  amphi- 
theatre of  stone,  destined  for  the  barbarous  amusement  of  bull-baiting ; 
and  in  this  building,  by  way  of  refinement  in  cruelty,  combats  between 
jaguars  and  buUs  have  sometimes  been  exhibited.   There  is  a  well«bnilt 
university,  where  law,  theology,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  natural 
history,  are  taught;  to  which  are  attached  a  small  library,  and  an 
anatomical  museum,  with  several  curious  preparations  in  wax.  The 
city  possessecs,  besides,  an  academy  for  the  fine  arts,  an  elegantly 
constructed  mint,  very  deficient,  however,  in  the  machinery  cmploved 
iu  European  establishments  of  the  same  kind.    To  remedy  this  deii- 
cienc^,  the  govenmient  has  lately  commissioned  an  indiTidual,  at  pre- 
sent m  London,  to  ]^rehase  one  of  Bolton's  machines.   This  mint  has 
always  been  in  active  employment ;  and  from  it  was  issued,  in  1824, 
the  recent  gold  and  silver  coin,  stamped  with  the  newly-devised  armorial 
bearings  adopted  by  the  republic;  exhibiting  on  one  side  a  tree,  with 
the  motto  "  l,H're  cresca  y  fccvvdu,"  and  on  the  other  a  rising  sun 
enlightening  five  mountains,  emblematical  of  the  five  federal  states. 

According  to  the  census,  instituted  by  order  of  Senor  Del  V^alle, 
while  he  was  president  of  the  republic,  the  population  of  Guatemala 
exceeds  40,000  souls. 

•  The  city  IS  nine  Spanbh  leagues  distant  from  the  ancient  G  uatemala ; 
ninety  leagues  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  twenty-six  from  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  four  hundred  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  federal  congress  and  the  senate  are  the  most  vrilnable  cstabHsh- 
mcnts  of  this  capital,  .and  cannot  fail  to  render  it  flourishing  and  cele- 
brated in  timo  to  come.  These  t^o  bodies  conjointly  exercising  the 
legislative  power,  assemble  in  two  distinct  halls,  founded  on  the  site 
of  the  old  university.  In  the  first  national  assembly  more  than  eighty 
deputies  took  ^eir  seats.  At  the  present  time  the  federal  congress 
tenons  but  forty-six  representatives,  and  the  senate  is  composed  of 
ten  members.  The  senate-house  has  been  lately  adorned  in  a  simpL* 
and  dignified  style.  The  hall  of  congress  is  in  no  way  remarkable, 
and  its  walls  are  covt  rod  with  velvet  and  damask.  It  has  a  £^allery  for 
the  public  ;  and  behind  the  prcMdenl's  chair  is  a  kind  ol  balcouy,  where 
ladies  may  be  present  at  the  debates.    It  is  an  incontrovertible  &ct 
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thai  eloquence  w  tire  in  all  asiemUiet  where  the  members  are  few  in 
number.  As  writers  are  warmed  into  enthusiasm  by  posseitaing  in  ima- 
gination an  uncoatrbUable  dominioD  over  the  judgment  and  appJause  of 
posterity :  in  like  manner  the  presence  ofa  numerous  auditory  excites  the 
passions  and  gives  a  zest  to  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  oraior.  The 
liiuited  number  of  deputies  in  ilie  federal  congress  of  Guatemahi,  curtail- 
ing the  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  niajestical  and  far-extendin<^  wintifs 
of  eloquence,  may  therefore  be  assigned  as  the  true  cause  of  the  lang  uid 
ttate  of  the  present  oratory  of  the  country.  Last  June,  however,  a  sit- 
ting was  hela  in  the  hall  of  congress,  not  less  important  from  the  nature 
of  the  discussions  which  took  place,  than  on  account  of  the  ani- 
mated speedies  delivered  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  subject  being  in- 
teresting to  humanity  collectively,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  tlie  constituent  assembly  of  Guatemala  vvas 
the  aboiittpn  of  slavery,  wiucli  disgrace  of  civilized  ages  wa«  auaihi- 
lated  by  a  decree  of  the  17th  of  April,  Nevertheless  the  law 

wisely  settled  a  rate  of  indemnity  for  the  owners  of  shives.  Senor  del 
Valle,  ever  foremost  in  the  paths  of  patriotism  and  humanity,  was  very 
urgent  in  recommending  such  a  compensation,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors.  The  number  of  slaves 
at  that  time  in  the  republic  did  not  exceed  five  hundred.  The  epoch  of 
that  decree  was  observed  by  the  government  as  a  season  of  festivity 
and  jubilee ;  and  the  legislative  power,  rejoicing  iu  the  benefit  done  to 
humanity,  declared  in  its  message  that  the  decrees  of  the  assembly 
deserved  to  be  registered  on  tablets  of  brass,  in  the  ball  of  the  as- 
sembly, as  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments. 

In  fMTOcetiS  of  time  the  constitution  was  promulgated  by  the  national 
assembly,  and  confirmed  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  tlie  13th  article, 
worded  as  follows : — 

**  Every  man  in  the  republic  is  free  ;  and  no  one  who  takes  refuge 
under  m  laws  can  be  a  slave,  nor  shall  any  one  be  accounted  a  citizen 
who  carries  on  the  slave-^ade." 

By  means  of  this  article  the  repobtic  was  placed  by  the  constitution  on 
a  looting  with  the  temples  of  the  ancients,  which  served  as  an  asylum 
Co  the  unfortunate.  In  consequence,  during  last  spring,  one  hundred 
alavCB,  belonging  to  the  English  settlers  at  Belize,  Hed  from  the  colony, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  republic-  The  superintendent  of  the  establish- 
ment demanded  the  restuuiiou  of  the  fugitives.  Tlie  executive,  in  the 
message  with  which  it  forwarded  the  demand  to  the  legislative  power, 
gave  its  opinion  m  favour  of  the  required  restitution:  influenced, no 
doubt,  by  an  apprehension  that  the  British  Government  would  not 
tamely  permit  a  refusal  to  be  given,  which  would  so  materially  tend  to 
alarm  its  subjects,  proprietors  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
slavery  is  still  tolerated.  The  public  of  Guatemala,  on  that  account, 
were  anxious  to  know  the  t&kAvc  of  the  legislative  power  upon  so  de- 
licate an  ailair.  The  Oth  of  June  was  tixed  for  the  debate,  and  the  hall 
of  congress  was  ci  ()v\(l(  il  to  excess.  Attention  and  anxiety  were  visi- 
ble on  every  face  ;  and  so  intensely  were  the  feelings  acted  on,  that  the 
eyelids  seemed  to  cease  from  their  involuntary  motion  during  the 
period  of  suspense.   The  deputy,  Alvarado,. opened  the  debate. 
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'*  En  este  noble  motb  de  alto  hecho* 

Varon  de  autoridad,  grave,  y  aeveco, 
Amigo  dc  giiardar  lodo  derecho, 
Aspcro,  rigufoso,  y  justicieroj 
Dccuerpo  grande  y  relevado  pedw."* 

These  vetseSi  with  which  Brcilla  pourtrays  Caupolicon  iu  the  Arau* 
cana,  convey  a  correct  idea  of  Alvarado.  On  that  occasion  he 
brought  the  conttitution  to  the  view  of  the  oongreaa ;  thua  addressing 
it:— 

**  Tliis  is  the  sacred  iBgis,  under  cover  of  which  the  slaves  of  Belize 
liave  taken  rcfticr^^:  and  1  call  on  you  to  rrcn]!(  that  you  have  sworn 
to  jnaintain  it  inviolate.  Shall  we  break  that  oath  so  shortly  after  hav- 
ing pronounced  it?  What  are  commfrcial  interests,  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  paramount  duty  of  preeervinc  justice  ?  They  should 
weigh  as  a  feather  in  the  balance  I  Bngland,  it  ia  true,  protects  the 
interesta  of  her  traders ;  but  Is  she  not  bound  atiil  more  to  prefer  and 
protect  the  sanctity  of  oaths  ?" 

The  whole  harangue  of  the  orator,  besides  being  animated  by  the 
glowing  «;entiments  of  a  generous  her^rt,  was  interwoven  T\'ith  brilliant 
sentencc-s  oi' manly  lo^ic,  and  obtained  from  the  auclitor\-,  wlinsr  emo- 
tions sympathized  with  the  words  he  uttered,  reitcratofl  »  xpr{  ssions  of 
approbation.  Afler  him  arose  an  opponent,  who,  with  all  tiic  powers 
of  oratory,  exerted  himself  to  prove  the  propriety  of  the  resutution, 
and,  by  quotations  from  ancient  and  modern  history,  to  show  that  the 
principles  of  justice,  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
cannot  be  always  made  applicable  to  t  state.  Many  other  deputies  fol- 
lowed on  the  samr  faUe  side  of  the  arg'timcnt :  but  Senor  Alvarado  was 
not  disheartened ;  and  rcturnmg  to  the  charge,  adduced  fresh  ar^i- 
ments  in  re])ly  ;  declaring  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  English  Govern- 
ment should  insist  on  recovering  possession  of  the  slaves  by  force,  he 
woqld  prefer  to  fall  a  victim  to  violence  rather  than  become  an  accom- 
plice to  injustice.  These  last  words,  prononnoed  loudly  and  with  im- 
passioned emphasis,  by  an  orator  whose  countenance  was  invariably 
clothed  with  an  air  of  sadness,  again  drew  down  the  plaudits  of  his 
hearers,  whose  hearts  were  witliout  exception  in  unison  with  justicc.t 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  manly  resistance  of  Sefror  Alvarado, 
the  discussion  was  eventually  decided  by  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
contrary  opinion ;  and  in  consequence  the  congress  ordered  the  resti- 
tution of  the  slaves — a  decision  which  fortunately  was  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  senate.  That  second  legislative  chamber,  therefore, 
resumed  the  discussion,  and  pronounced  an  opposite  decision,  declaring 
the  slaves  to  be  free;  but  at  the  same  time  uniting  the  rights  of  liberty 
With  the  claims  of  property,  it  determined  to  award  a  just  compensa- 


•  **Tliat  noble  youth  w  is  of  jreatspirif,  n  maa  of  nutlnrity,  s^rnve  nnd  ^trrn, 
never  swcrviQg  from  what  was  right,  and  rigorously  enforcing  justice :  tall  in 
stature.  \fi\\\  a  high  breast.'* 

t  Si^or  Alvarado  is  in  high  esteem  vltii  his  country  men,  by  reason  of  the  firm- 
nr^^  «nd  intrepidity  of  his  tliaracter.  He  was  not  long  since  condemned  to  death 
by  ibe  Spaniards,  for  haviug  been  one  of  the  first  favourcrii  of  Independence.  His 
VntX  had  been  gone  tbroagli,  and  be  was  placed  in  the  church,  to  be  conducted 
nflerwArd^^  t  j  the  t'ibln  t,  when  hc  was  providontially  ^^aTci.  This  fearfnl  incident 
of  his  life  gave  a  melancholy  cast  to  his  riaage,  and  itnpresied  his  mind  with  a 
bonror  of  ir\}iittice. 
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tiou  to  the  English  owners  of  the  slaves.  Does  not  the  revision  of  the 
preceding  decision  prove,  in  an  tncontrorertible  manner,  the  neeeesity 
of  a  second  chamber  to  preserve  the  equilibrimn  of  the  legislative 
power  ?  The  senators,  who  most  distinguish^  themselves  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  favour  of  these  slaves,  were  the  Senors  Barrandia,  Alvarado^ 
Alcayai^im,  nnd  Mcndcz. 

Wars,  revoliuions,  and  political  catastrophes,  invariably  bring  tor- 
ward  ^reat  characters.  Guatemala,  which  has  ex|>erienced  none  of  these 
violent  political  convulsions,  cannot  present  us  with  a  series  of  iUus- 
trions  warriors,  or  of  extraordinary  men.  Nevertheless  this  republici 
even  in  the  course  of  ordinary  events,  has  produced  enlightened  and 
Melons  patriots,  who  might  well  be  placed  in  rivalry  with  many  illus- 
trious characters  who  have  done  honour  to  their  country.  Senor  Bar- 
rundia,  at  present  a  member  of  the  senate,  is  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Guatemnla.  Previously  to  the  declaration  of  Ind<  ju  iidencc,  he  was  a 
iKival  ofHcer,  and  suHi'red  much  in  the  cause  of  lilx  rty.  Always  poor, 
yet  ever  honourable,  iie  oitcn  displayed  his  disinterebied  disposition  by 
reftismg  many  employments  which  were  pressed  on  hie  aceeptance. 
Public  opinion  and  esteem  pointed  him  out  for  the  situation  of  Piesi* 
dent  of  the  Committee  charged  with  arranging  the  outlines  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  to  his  assiduity  the  public  is  indebted  for  a  great  portion 
of  that  labour.  He  is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  fair,  with  a  fine 
nsppct  and  interesting  physiognomy.  Hi  spraks  with  eloquence,  not- 
\viilistan(l:n;r  a  ccrtiin  dep:ree  of  difficulty  ia  his  delivery — a  defect 
which  i:>  uiuply  compensated  by  a  sonorous  enunciatiou  and  dignified 
gesticulation.  He  is  eonsidered  by  all  parties  as  a  nan  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity. 

Father  Aleayagua,  formerly  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
is  one  of  the  senators.  This  priest,  rector  of  the  village  of  Dneiias, 
was  also  a  mcmbor  of  the  committee  f^3r  preparing  the  constitution,  and 
took  a  di*;tin<rni'^}u'(l  part  in  its  formation.  He  possesses  an  amiable 
disposition ;  and  his  countenance,  which  age  has  now  rendered  venera- 
ble, is  distinguished  by  strong  traces  of  amenity.  Highly  gifted  with 
intelligence,  he  is  decidedly  liberal.  But  though  his  conduct  is  tnre-  . 
proacbaUe,  when  he  sat  in  the  constituent  assembly  he  was  denoonoed 
as  a  heretic  Such  nnfimnded  calumny  Is  unfortunately  not  without 
precedent.  During  Uie  reign  of  Ignorance,  learning  among  an  unen* 
lightened  people  was  always  a  motive  for  founding  accusations  of 
heresy  and  sorcery. 

The  senator  Alvarado,  bruilier  ul  the  deputy »  is  another  clergyman  of 
spotless  character  and  severe  princi|)l€s.  His  stately  and  imposing 
figure,  his  inflexibility  in  doing  what  is  Just  and  upright,  and  his  intra* 
p&  patriotism,  make  him  more  worthy  to  immortalise  the  name  than 
the  Conqueror  Alvarado,  from  whom  he  is  descended. 

Don  Francisco  8osa,  an  ardent  patriot  in  the  commencement  of  Inde- 
pendence, is  the  present  minister  of  justice  and  public  worship  in  the 
interior.  He  is  thirty  years  old,  hiy;hly  educated,  with  fine  manners 
and  a  (graceful  mien  ;  and  was  a  deputy  in  the  national  assembly,  and  a 
roeuibcr  of  the  committee  lur  preparing  the  constitution. 

Don  Jose  del  Valle  deserves  to  rank  foremost  among  his  country- 
men. Every  thing  combines  in  this  patriot  to  gahi  him  the  esteem  of 
his  iellow«citiaeni  and  the  respect  of  foreigners.  Thoroughly  versed 
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in  all  the  sciences,  he  speaks  iind  writes  with  aclinnable  floqueiict*  and 
lacility.  Following  in  the  steps  of  I  rankiin,  he  began  liis  career  by 
editing  a  journal,  entitled  "  El  Amigo  de  la  Patria/'  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  instructing  his  countrymen,  and  of  elevating  their  minds  for 
the  reception  of  independence.  Nominated  in  1822  to  serve  as  a 
deputy  in  the  congress  of  Mexico,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  to  speak 
aloud  for  the  independence  of  his  country.  In  October  1822  he  was, 
with  several  other  tleptitics,  arrested  by  the  usurper  Ittirbide;  and,  by 
one  of  the  singular  caprices  of  fortune  which  are  uMially  conco- 
mitant with  despotism,  was  liberated  from  incarceration  by  the  tyrant, 
who  had  imprisoned  him,  to  be  invested  with  tlie  portfolio  of  minister 
of  the  interior  ami  foreign  afiairs.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  despot,  he 
strenuously  exerted  all  his  influence  to  ohtain  the  independence  of  Gua- 
temala; and  his  countrymen  rewarded  Ins  patriotism  hy  appointing 
him  president  of  the  republic,  which  office  he  filled  till  last  April. 
He  vi  a':  subsequently  elected  vicc-prrf?ident,  which  situation  he  declined 
acceptmp^,  as  be  conceived  himself  to  have  been  fraudulently  deprived  of 
the  presidentship,  to  which  he  had  been  re-elected  by  a  majority.  His 
fortune  is  congiUerable.  He  is  of  high  stature,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  ardent  in  his  wishes  to  procure  the  felicity  of  his  country.  His 
courtesy  to  foreigners  is  the  theme  of  admiration ;  in  short,  he  is  one 
of  those  men  who,  by  their  virtue  and  talents,  suffice  to  give  fame  and 
splendour  to  a  nation . 

ft  is  now  time  to  redeem  the  promise  we  gave  in  our  article  in  the 
prcccdmf»  number,  and  to  show  what  the  government  of  the  new-  re- 
public has  already  done  for  the  public  good,  and  what  it  still  intends 
to  do. 

We  will  begin  with  Public  Ifittruction.  On  this  point  every  credit 
if  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  government,  which,  from  the  first  moment, 
invariably  acted  on  the  principle,  that  the  instruction  of  the  people  con- 
stitutes the  true  foundation  of  virtue  and  liberty.  The  local  autho- 
rities were  directed  to  present  the  list  of  the  schools  existin^r  in  each 
province,  and  to  propose  the  means  best  fitted  to  ansjment  similar  semi- 
naries. In  the  eitv  of  Guatemala  arc  ten  schools  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing, in  which  nearly  700  young  men  are  educated.  The  government, 
anxious  to  establish  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  directed  its  mi* 
nister  at  the  United  States  to  procure  a  professor  capable  of  trsns- 
planting  and  diffusing  that  plan  in  the  republic,  while  it  disseminated 
throughout  the  provinces  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Mexico,  in  which  the 
new  method  was  explained ;  and  a  committee  was  selected  to  translate 
the  projects  of  Fourcroy,  Condorcet,  and  Talleyrand,  on  the  subject  of 
public  in£truction. 

A  chair  of  mathematics,  of  botany  and  agriculture,  and  another  of 
architecture,  were  endowed  in  the  university:  and  in  order  to  propa- 
gate the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  botany,  so  essential  in  a  country 
highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  so  shamefully  neglected  by  man, 
young  persons  were  brought  from  all  the  provinces  to  be  instructed  in 
those  sciences.  As  a  proof  of  thi^  laudable  impartiality  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  \n  v^orthy  of  remark,  that  six  black  young  men  of  Ooioa  and 
Truxillo  are  educated  at  its  expense. 

The  cultivation  of  cnchineni  in  the  (linbrrni  provuKcs  is  greatly  eii- 
toui  aged  by  the  ruling  powers ;  and,  by  tlieir  duection,  pamphleljs 
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have  been  circtilalcd,  diMloting  the  most  approved  methods  of  cul- 
tivating that  valuable  production,  as  well  as  pniued  essays  on  the  rear- 
xng  of  cocoa  and  indigo.    The  latter  article,  which  in  former  yean  had 

fallen  in  value,  rose  in  18x^1  to  a  price  unexampled  for  mrmy  years. 
The  plantations  of  cochineal  recently  cultivated  in  tlie  rrpu!ilic  make 
great  [>ru(,^resa,  and  in  a  short  time  this  production  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  national  vi  eaith.* 

Mines. 

In  this  part  of  America,  Nature  hsxa  been  prodigal  in  mines  containing 
an  abundance  of  wealth.   Besides  the  mine  of  Alotepeque,  which  we 
have  already  deseribed«  anodier,  called  Dtl  Corpm*^  lies  jn  the  territory 
of  the  repubUc,  from  which  branch  many  veins  were  actively  worked 
till  1810,  and  only  then  abandoned  by  reason  of  a  want  of  money  and 
machinery  sufficient  to  drain  of!"  the  water  which  had  inundated  them. 
The  riches  of  thesa  mines  must  have  been  considerable; — in  proof  of 
which  position  it  is  merely  necessary  to  ^tate.  that  during  a  period  of 
six  years,  they  produced  eight  nuiiions  ui  dollars,    iu  t!ie  vicinity  of 
these  subterraneous  works,  five  thousand  Indians  were  resident,  who 
for  two  reals  a  day  were  employed  in  the  excavations ;  considerable 
forests  were  also  at  hand,  and  a  river  at  ihe  distance  of  two  leagues. 
Tlie  mine  of  San*  Mori  in,  when  in  a  state  of  labour,  was  one  of  tlie 
richest ;  nor  were  those  of  Stm  Antomo  and  Santa  Lucia  much  inferior  in 
value.    In  the  state  of  San  Salvador  was  situated  the  nunc  of  Taparno, 
also  very  rich.    The  vast  extraction  of  metal  from  these  mine  s  in  times 
pa.st,  and  their  position  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  in  the  botiom 
of  which  are  situated  the  mines  of  Peru,  Potosi,  and  Mexico,  induce 
a  belief  that  tbeur  wealth  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  those  celebra- 
ted veins  of  ore.   Many  of  these,  it  is  true,  have  not  yielded  a  compara- 
tively equal  produce,  having  uniformly  been  abandoned,  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  scientific  mineralogists  and 
expert  miners — a  drawback  which  has  never  ceased  to  exist  through- 
out the  kinuiloin  of  (niat-  mala.     This  deficiency  in  so  requisite  a 
science  may  be  aiu  ibutcii  to  the  want  of  a  good  school  of  mineralogy 
in  the  country — an  advantage  which,  even  under  the  Spanish  sway, 
was  only  enjoyed  by  Mexico ;  on  which  account  its  mines  were  always 
better  stocked  with  machines  and  experienced  workmen*   The  new 
government  of  the  republic,  aware  of  this  obstacle,  and  anxious  to  in- 
vigorate and  protect  so  important  a  source  of  wealth,  began,  among  the 
first  acts  of  its  administration,  to  put  into  eHlct  every  possible  mc- 
thml  for  the  improvement  and  ]>rosperity  oi"  die  mines.    It  caused 
print!  d  instructions  to  he  distributed  among  the  miners,  and  circulated 
an  essay  on  the  separation  of  metals,  bringing  at  the  same  time  a  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  from  Mexico,  and  urging  the  agents  of  two  Eng« 
lish  commercial  houses  to  establish  a  company  for  the  pur^xise  of 
undertaking  the  proper  working  of  the  mines. 

Rwuls  and  Cmuds, 
Whoever  has  travelled  in  Spain,  need  not  be  told  that  the  Govern- 
ment there  is  no  promoter  of  the  facility  of  communication  between  place 
and  place.  Can  it  therefore  be  a  nmtter  of  wonder,  that  the  court  of 


•  n<f<*  Memoria  pretenlada  1  fongreso  Gcnernl  de  los  Estados  Fedcrailos  tie 
C«utru  America  j  por  el  Secrettirio  Ue  EaUidu  cDcargado  del  dc»|»M;lio  uaircraal  al 
coMeoxjir  Iss  tcsioncs  dd  sao  de  1825.— Guolcmo/a. 
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Madrid,  which  allowed  the  parent  mouarchy  to  continue  deslitult  or 
mds  and  euudB«  thould  nevtt  have  titmeditB  attentwn  to  opcniDgaiid 

facilitating  the  means  of  oommanieatMm  helweeD  colony  ani  colony? 
The  Republic,  from  thiB  neglect  of  its  former  rulers,  foimd  tiaelf 

imperiously  called  on  to  commence  the  labour  of  making  commu- 
nications between  the  provinces  within  itn  inrisdiction ;  a  work 
which  Spain  liad  long  nc^^lected  to  conniKiKc  ami  in  all  probability 
never  would  I  ave  undertaken.  The  principal  road,  and  the  one  most 
frequented,  that  irow  Omoa  to  the  capital.  The  Chamber  of  com- 
nerce  of  Gnatenak,  itt  one  of  its  leporte*  dcelaied  that  the  iner* 
chandise  which  arrived  at  Omoa  from  Europe^  coidd  not,  in  many 
inatancca,  be  transported  to  the  seat  of  government  in  lesa  than  eight 
months,  although  the  distance  is  no  more  than  ninety  leagues,  partly 
by  water  and  partly  by  land.  In  consequence  of  this  representa- 
tion, thr  attention  of  the  government  was  directed  to  the  facilitating 
a  coniniuiiication  between  these  places;  fen  which  object  it  has 
already  commenced  the  founding  of  the  pu^c  of  Isabel,  and  other 
iroaD  ettablishments,  along  that  line  of  road* 

It  IB  also  the  intention  of  the  government  to  permit  a  company  to  un- 
dertake the  formation  of  a  canal,  which,  by  roeana  of  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua, will  unite  the  Pacific  and  Athibtic  oceans.  Several  North 
American  and  London  commercial  houses  have  applied  for  permission 
to  carry  on  the  enterpri/c,  some  of  them  having  actually  amassed 
considerable  funds,  and  seat  engineers  to  examine  the  spot:  and  from 
tlie  calculations  made  by  late  travellers  and  experimental  workmen, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  thia  improved  age, 
there  ia  little  doubt  that  the  undertaking,  by  adapting  the  proper 
mode,  will  be  found  perfectly  practicable.* 

Tile  ^fmy. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  by  not  orgaaiaing  a  well-appointed 
and  disciplined  army  to  guard  aguoat  the  attacks  of  Spaniali  despo- 
tism, has  been  guilty  of  the  error  comtnittt  d  by  all  the  people 
who  in  this  country  have  struggled  to  regaui  the  Messing  ot  liberty. 
By  the  avowal  of  the  minister  Zebadua  himself,  tli.  army  of  the  republic 
is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state;  badly  clothed,  armed,  paid,  and  disci* 
plincd.  Muskets  are  much  wanted,  and  the  fbrtreeaea  rC^uure  a 
thorough  repair  to  put  them  in  a  atate  of  defence.   The  harboura  are 


*  Our  readers  may  be  amnacd  I  y  ibe  fi>ltowing  quotation  from  a  work  entitled 
Boiq«cjo  Politico  Estadiatico  dc  Nicaragua,"  which  gtfcetODM  idc«  of  th«  opi- 
nlufiB  prevalent  in  the  last  century  concerning  this  project : — 

Mnch  bat  been  said  and  written  on  tbe  subject  uf  this  canal :  but  few  persons 
nro  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  memoir  printed  in  London,  containin-  thr  plans 
mid  observations  of  Captnin  Smith,  and  ColoneU  Hodgson  and  Lce,  the  arguments 
of  wbicb  volume  decided  the  Cabinet  of  St.  JamOl  to  atlMnpt  the  falTMlM  •!  UMt 
country,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1780,  and  was  attended  with  an  uufavour- 
able  result.  The  Court  of  Madrid,  alarmed  by  the  rumours  propagated,  ordered  a 
scientific  survey  to  be  taken  by  the  engineers  Isaai,  Cramer,  and  Colonel  MaeatrCy 
wIk»  BOt  only  asaeKed  tlutt  there  was  ao  eanoonnleallon,  as  some  wwmomA^  between 
the  lake  and  the  Pacific,  but  that  between  the  respective  shores  high  monntams  in- 
tervened, and  ronnv  other  obstacles,  which  effecttudly  prevented  humau  in^*<JT 
from  opening  a  uiivigablc  canal  from  one  place  to  the  other.  Betides,  mm  the 
Iriironometrical  measurements  which  they  used,  they  discovered  that  the  crenteat 
(Ir;  111  of  the  lake  was  forty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Padtic*  which  fact  they 
tttbniad  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the  precipitous  current  of  tbe  river  San  Juan  wil 
the  moment  of  emptying  itMlf  iato  the  aea  ol  the  aort^."  Republished  in  Ouate- 
mali  in  1824. 
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uapcolected  by  batieriM ;  woA  bamckt  are  so  much  wanted  for  the 
■okUery,  that*  nidi  tb«  exceplioii  of  one  newly  erected  in  Guatemala 
ibr  the  cavalry,  there  may  be  said  to  be  none  in  the  repoblic.  Tbia 
report  of  the  minister  of  war.  It  is  thoufrht,  will  indncp  tho  f^ovornTnent 
to  citpend  a  part  of  tlic  loan  contracted  lor  last  year,  in  providing  lor 
the  defence  ot  the  ^tate.  la  the  mean  time,  a  school  for  otHcers  and  a 
militvy  college  have  been  endowed.  The  Spanish  guvernnient  was 
▼evy  eaiefbl  not  to  commnntcate  to  the  Americana  any  military  know- 
ledge. Pisihre  obedience  waa  their  du^,  and  to  command  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  Spaniards.  The  chidfs  of  corps,  the  subaltern 
officeiflf  and  even  the  serjeanu,  were  sent  from  Spain  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  svsfem  of  mistrust,  nndor  the  Spanish  sway,  the  ibunda'* 
tion  of  a  mUiury  college  in  Guatemala  was  not  permitted. 

Finances. 

lTi;der  tlie  Spaniards,  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala 
anifmnted  to  a  million  of  dollars  ;  but  peculation  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  tliat  the  Court  of  Madrid  received  little  or  no  beueht  irom 
that  stun.    Amidst  convulsions  and  changes  of  government,  financial 
concerns  always  undergo  an  unfitvourable  mutation ;  nor  coidd  Guate- 
mida,  in  its  unsettled  position,  be  expected  to  stand  forward  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.   Order  and  economy  are  now  beginning  to  be 
re-established,  and  the  revenue  of  the  government  will  ere  long  keep 
pace  witli  the  progress  and  increase  of  the  national  wealth.    In  order 
to  "make  die  present  iuhUtuiiuns  more  palatable  to  the  people,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  hasty  and  imprudent  plan  of  abolishing  some  of  the 
taxes  which  filled  the  public  treasury.   The  contributions  which  the 
natives  paid,  under  the  name  of  tribute,  have  been  taken  ofl(  and  like- 
wise the  tax  on  playing  cards,  and  snow,  not  to  mention  the  duties  de- 
rived from  buUtf  the  fiftli  of  gold  and  silver,  the  half  of  the  aecular 
annats,  the  two  per  cent,  on  tobacco,  and  various  other  imposts  which 
hnv<»  been  diminished  or  expunged.     By  reason  of  these  reductions 
tiie  public  treasury  became  so  empty,  that  the  government  was  con- 
strained to  contract  in  London  for  a  loan  of  seven  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars,  by  the  assistance  of  which  sum  it  will  gain  time  to  re-es- 
taUisfa  by  gradual  process  some  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
bo  enabled  to  undertake  at  the  same  time  many  works  advantageoua 
iDtfaeatate. 

The  revenue  destined  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  republic  has 
for  some  time  past  been  derived  solely  from  imposts  on  powder,  postage, 
tobacco,*  and  clearances  from  the  maritime  custom-house.  Wc  cannot 
say  whether  the  produce  of  these  four  objects  of  taxation  arc  snlH- 
cient  to  maintain  the  general  expenses  of  the  republic^  wbicb,  accord- 
ing to  Senor  del  VaUe,  rarely  exceed  £00,000  doliaia.  But  should 
there  be  •  slight  deficiency  in  the  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure, 
diis  will  be  but  a  momentary  evil,  inasmuch  aa  die  sovemment,  besides 
daily  adopting  economical  experiments,  is  proceeding  slowly  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  taxes,  in  quotas  which  will  fnll  hut  lightly  on  the 
people,  and  be  a  mere  nothing  when  compared  with  the  sums  which 

*  The  statement  of  the  revemie  skowB,  that  in  the  five  years  from  1813  to  1817, 
50f  ^1  dollars  were  collected.  Tbe  quality  of  the  tobacco  of  Goataflula  li  ex- 
cellent, anci  by  luaoy  considered  anperior  to  that  of  \nr},nn«a.  Ry  reason,  however, 
of  the  difficulty  and  expeusc  of  exporutioa,  fioiu  the  buduesa  of  the  roads  and  the 
tcdiousncss  of  commiimcstloo.  It  cannot  as  yet  compets  hi  price  with  the  tobacco 
of  Nerth  America. 
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were  exacted  from  them  in  times  past,  i'hc  Tact  is,  that  tije  inhabi- 
tants of  Guatemala  pay  less  taxes  than  any  other  people  of  the  present 
day  in  Europe  or  America.  SeEor  del  'VsUe  having  compared  the 
cootributions  of  Mexico  with  ihose  of  GnateiiNda,  proves  that  in  Mexico 
each  person  pays  eleven  reals,  and  in  h»  country  but  two  and  a  half. 

The  JSth  article  of  the  constitution  declares  Uiat  '*  the  republic  is  a 
sacred  asylum  for  every  foreigner,  and  the  country  of  any  one  who 

desires  to  inliabit  Its  territory."  The  government,  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  inviting  foreign  industry  to  establish  itself  in  the  republic,  by 
a  decree  of  the  12th  January,  1824,  (which  on  account  of  its  length  we 
cannot  now  extract^)  offered  the  most  liberal  advantages  to  foreigners 
who  colonised  there.  Land  is  easily  obtained,  and  its  possession  is 
accompanied  with  exemption  from  taxes  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
right  of  citizenship  al^er  three ;  besides  which,  the  most  careful  pro* 
tection  is  given  to  every  foreign  agriculturist. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  which  the  Guatemalian  nation  presents  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world :  agitated  no  more  by  revolutions  and  de- 
structive changes,  it  advances  in  a  steady  manner  towards  wealth  and 
civilization.  "The  government  o{" Guatemala,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Senor  del  Valle,*  "has  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the  welfare 
of  the  nation;  an  object  which  it  has  forwarded  with  foresight,  and 
without  dangerous  precipitancy.  A  laborious  peasant  may  now  recall 
his  toils,  and  look  on  the  profits  derived  from  them  with  pleasure.  The 
benevolent  exertions  of  a  xealous  government  in  behalf  of  its  citizens, 
are  satisfactory  to  the  governors  and  the  governed.  I  have  laboured 
strenuously  for  the  public  last  year,  and  shall  labour  still  more  in  the 
present.  The  people  have  confided  their  destinies  to  me,  and  I  shall 
live  wholly  for  the  people.  A  tear  less,  an  ear  of  corn  more,  or  a  shoot 
from  a  plant  not  cultivated  before  my  administration,  will  place  me  at 
tlie  summit  of  felicity." 

'  At  this  moment  the  Grand  Congress  of  all  the  new  American  repub- 
lics is  assembling  at  Panamfi;  whence  will  undoubtedly  be  diffused  an 
electric  fire,  which  will  impart  new  impulses  to  tlie  infmt  states,  and 

tend  to  quicken  their  prosperity.  What  a  powerful  influence  may  not 
that  free  and  confederate  continent,  in  a  century  to  come,  exercise  over 
Europe !  f 

*  Speech  of  the  IVeMent  charged  with  the  ezectitive  poirer,  on  the  openiojr  of 

the  FedcrnI  Congress  of  GuHteoiala,  on  tbc  25tii  of  February,  IR^fi. 

t  Without  wisUiug  to  detract  from  the  wurks  of  M.  de  Pradt  upon  the  Colonies, 
we  take  leave  to  quote  a  pasMge  from  the 'writings  uf  the  Italian  philosopher  Geno- 
rcriy  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  predicted  the  emancipation  of  the 

Amencan  colonicB;  ndding  another  prophecy,  uliicli  we  hope  \\'\\\  not  be  vcrifred  so 
literally  as  the  first.  His  words  arc  these  : — '*  k  is  nevertbcle^s  true  that  those 
who  hare  founded  extensive  colonies  in  the  new  world,  thought,  as  is  the  custom  of 
ninnkliulin  general,  more  of  present  utility  thnn  of  future  conscqui'nce?.  These  colo- 
nies, in  process  of  time,  cannot  but  organise  iheiuselves  after  the  European  model, 
and  beeome  amiooa  to  possess  all  oor  arte  and  aciencea  \  and,  when  tnla  happens, 
they  w  ill  inevitiibly  make  themselrcs  independent  of  the  mother  conntrs  ,  whose 
gains  will  then  be  at  an  end.  Nor  do  1  deem  it  lieyond  the  paie  of  probability  that 
these  colonies  mny  one  day  become  our  masters.  Every  thicg  in  the  world  ia 
subject  tu  nnitations,  nnd  assumes  a  new  aspect  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Wbo  eonid 
ii.ive  iiiiHi^ini'd,  iu  the  days  of  AugvintMs,  that  the  Country  of  the  Italiaoi  would 
dwindle  into  colonics  of  the  souiheru  nations!" 


(  /o  ) 

THE  GItEEM  FLA€. 

ImlUtion  of   Le  Vleus  Drtpfltn**  of  De  Btraagcr. 

Pall'v  flag  of  Hope,  though  corerM  long 
With  sackcloth  and  the  dust  of  ago», 

Hise,  buoy:int  an  the  }>realh  of  song. 

Lost  ()r[tl  ituine  ot  saints  and  sages! 
From  I  recdom's  cities  of  the  dead 

Heroic  Shades  are  hovering  o'er  thee ; 
lliine  is  the  hue  of  Honour's  bed, 

Ev'n  they  who  blame  its  charms  deplore  ihee. 
That  native  hue  of  flital  charms. 

Once  widely  waving,  high,  and  holy, 
foreign  touch  and  raise  alarms 

Fo  shame  betmy'd,  lies  moutdering  lowly. 
Who  dares  to  sli^uiallze  the  sij^h 

Hreathed  o'er  its  last  Enthusiast's  ashes? 
He  bade  thy  folds  unfettcr'd  6y 

Where'er  their  kindred  current*  dashes. 
Thy  drooping  Genius  silence  keeps. 

For  Erin  knows  iiis  haple'^s  slory: 
Without  an  epitaph  he  sleep. 

Except  his  country  and  his  glory. — 
Fond  martyr  of  a  ruiii'd  cause ! 

His  truth  and  death  were  uiuivailing; 
7'hou-h,  V.  tiilc  he  bow'd  before  ihe  laws. 

He  triumph'd  o'er  th^-ir  hireling**  railing*  . 
He  perish'd  young — so  perisli  all 

Whose  rash  emhrace,  aud  wild  cuticavour, 

ing  o'er  thy  j  ride  a  funeral  pall. 

And  rivet  chains  it  cannot  sever. 

Flag  of  Revolt  loo  oft  unfurrd! 

Whn^e  eons  pay  forfeit  for  \ho\r  fathers, 
All  age  of  crime,  of  death  a  world 

Whdte  short-lived  shadow  in  it  gathen  1 —  ' 

Whose  bosom  torn  by  rival  storms. 
And  trampled  in  a  hundred  battles. 

Still  harbours  visionary  forms 

Thouj<h  near  it  still  the  thunder  rattles:— 

On  thee  again  from  hill  to  liill 

Reconquest  nnd  Revenge  are  calling! 
Like  Spirits  ofthhic  hour  of  ill, 

'i  he  champions  of  thy  cause  appalling. 

Sunk  is  the  "  Sunl'ursi'*f  of  the  West, 

Its  emerald-studded  siafT  is  l)roken, 
That  bent  o'er  Ocean's  treacherous  breast. 

For  all  who  lovt  too  well  a  token  ! — 

And  manjr  a  stain  of  gore  and  tears 
Its  trefoil  border  hath  invaded ; 

And  on  its  vernni  i^reen  appears 
The  orange  tint  of  autumn  faded. 

When  will  the  stranger's  hand  release 

His  bride  whose  trust  was  ill  recruited  ? 
When  will  one  ray  of  faith  and  peace 

Her  rebel  colours  form  uniiea  ?  H.  O.  C. 


*  The  river  Shannon.         f  The  ancieot  Appellation  of  the  Irish  »taacliird. 
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Is  and  out  ^  /orcv 

LovB  is  local.  Many  a  man  *'  owns  the  soft  im^cbmeiit,*'  as  ten- 
deily  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  herself,  in  a  small  Yillage  with  nothing  to  listen 
to  but  a  mill-stream,  who  dreams  not  of  Cupid  in  Waterloo  Place:  and 

many  a  maiden  melts  at  addresses  by  the  sea-side,  which  she  would 
have  treated  with  disdain  in  the  centre  of  this  inland  mo^ropolis.  If 
the  votaries  of  Hymen  deny  my  position,  1  will  establish  it  by  two 
living  iiliLstrations. 

Tom  Templeton  follows  ihe  law  sm  an  Attorney  and  Solicitor  in 
Gray's  Inn.  He  may  generally  be  seen  also  on  the  niurth  bench  of  the 
pit  at  the  Opera-house,  counting  from  the  orchestra.  He  touches  the 
Tioloneello,  and  in  singing  rather  piques  himself  upon  his  falsetto.  Jane 
Brockman  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Giles  Brockman,  a  Pohcy  firoker, 
living  in  one  of  t!iose  remote  Squares,  (I  think  they  call  it  Mecklen- 
berg,}  that,  accordinf^  to  t!ie  most  rereiU  discoveries,  lie  in  a  cluster, 
like  so  many  Cyclades,  iiortliward  of  the  British  Museum.  Her  father 
accidentally  discovered  the  Square  in  question,  when  ln&  gig  was  towed 
several  hundred  leagues  oat  of  its  course  by  an'  afirighted  steed,  on  a 
voyage  along  the  New  Road.  Finding  the  air  temperate,  our  adventurer, 
in  imitation  of  the  surviving  Mutineers  from  the  Bounty,  established  a 
colony  there,  which  those  who  have  touched  at  it  lately  describe  as  being 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Templotons, — I  mean  the  father,  mother, 
and  two  sfsfors  of  Tom, — reside  in  Bloomsbiiry  Srninrc,  and  when  in 
town,  art;  apt  to  hold  their  heads  above  the  Brockr  in^,  on  account  of 
the  superior  sentility  ot  their  place  of  rciiidence.  i  rather  think  they 
are  right.  Bioomsbury  Square  was  ever  looked  upon  by  me  with  ten- 
derness and  rcsprct.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  seeing  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford  turn  into  his  residence  there,  in  a  travelling  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses.  The  mansion  of  bis  Grace  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Sqtinre  :  it  was  inclosed  within  a  wall  that  extended  the  whole 
length  ot  that  side  of  the  Square,  with  a  stone  Sph\  nx  at  cither  end  of  it. 
The  house  itself,  at  least  the  outside  of  it,  was,  to  be  sure,  in  a  shabby 
dilapidated  condition;  but  it  commanded  a  charming  view  behind  of  the 
Highgate  and  Hempstead  hills,  with  a  side  glance  at  Baltimore  House, 
then  in  the  6elds,  and  atewaids  the  residence  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs — ^it 
has  brick  and  mortar  enough  in  its  vicinity  now,  to  build  half  a  hundred 
Towers  of  Babel.  Here  too  dwelt  the  celebrated  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
present  Earl's  great  uncle  in  two  senses,  not  to  mention  the  late  Lord 
EUenborough,  and  several  puisne  Judges,  who  have  since  thought  fit  to 
migrate  towards  the  terra  incognita  of  Russell  Square.  I  must  own  I 
liked  Bioomsbury  Square  better  beibre  the  introduction  of  the  Statue 
of  Charles  Fox.  Not  that  I  am  a  party-man,  but  the  sight  of  it  gene* 
rates  several  anti-chusical  associations  about  the  India  Bill,  the  Coali- 
tion, and  the  duel  with  Mr.  Adam ;  and  the  patriot  being,  moreover,  in  a 
sitting  position,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  is  in  no  haste  to  go. — ^But 
all  this  is  foreign  to  the  point  at  issue. 

Tom  Templeton  and  Jane  Brockman  went  with  their  r^pective 
parents  to  Broadstairs.  Tom  atui  J ,me  met,  every  day,  at  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  libraries.  Upon  these  occasions  tiicy  conversed 
frequently  on  tiie  colour  of  the  ocean,  whaii,  iib  they  have  since  con- 
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fes^eii,  appeared  to  iheni  "  sometimes  smooiii  and  iiometimes  rough," 
as  Uie  late  Mr.  Diguum  used  to  say  in  No  Song  no  Supper.  The^ 
would  flomedmes  look  at  the  boundlest  expanse  of  wateri,  and  find  it 
ittddeoly  darkened  as  though  a  cloud  was  ]»8ssing  over  it  (perhaps  a 
doud  was  passing  over  it)  :  upon  which  occurrence  Tom  would  take  oc- 
casion to  say,  that  it  reminded  him  of  the  shadows  that  darken  the  sun- 
shirir-*  of  life— sontiment  which  Jane  would  embody  in  her  green 
morocco  bound  Album  with  a  gilt  padlock,  the  key  whereof  was  ap- 
pendant to  her  necklace.  At  other  times  Tom  would  enact  deputy 
donkey-driver,  and  urge  Janes  lung-cared  quadruped  along  the  cliffs 
towards  Ramsgate,  in  a  narrow  path,  bounded  by  a  hedge  on  its  right, 
and  the  edge  of  the  cliff  on  its  left  This  recreation,  however,  was 
stopped  by  the  following  catastrophe*  Miss  Brockman,  notwithstand- 
ing her  education  at  a  very  politeXadies*  Academy  within  three  doors  of 
the  Parr's  head  at  Camberwell,  could  not  in  speaking  avoid  a  whim  she 
had  Ql  cutting  off  the  letter  H  troin  its  natural  position,  and  trans- 
planting it  in  front  of  one  of  the  five  vo  vels.  Thus,  according  to  her, 
a  hat  wa^^an  att,  an  apple  aliapple,  an  otter  a  hotter,  and  an  uwl  a  howl. 
Miss  Brockmaa  was  one  morning  riding  on  her  Jarnsafem  poney,  in 
her  nankeen  pelisse  and  green  veil,  Tom  following  with  whipcord, 
when  she  thought  that  her  swain  was  driving  her  rather  perilously 
towards  die  ocean.  "Nearer  the  edge!"  exclaimed  Miss  Brockman ; 
"  you  are  too  near  the  //edge."  Tom  Templcton  believing  that  the 
lady  expressed  her  real  sentiments,  and  not  dreaming  that  slie  meant 
him  to  seek  the  hedge,  and  eschew  the  edge,  drove  the  donkey  so  close 
to  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  that  the  ground  actually  began  to  crack  land- 
ward*of  the  lovers ;  and  had  not  the  quadruped's  superior  vdsdom  in- 
duced him  to  swerve  inwaid,  the  whole  party  would  have  made  a  most 
abrupt  descent  upon  the  heads  of  the  shell -picking  urchins  on  the 
•hore*  This  catastrophe  drove  the  parties  in  fiiture  Co  the  beach,  where 
they  would  stand  for  hours  together  with  a  telescope,  under  an  impend- 
ing rock,  or  in  an  excavation  a  few  paces  further  on,  where  they  com- 
muned in  a  sort  of  Dido  and  -^neas  fashion  ;  slie  looking  through  the 
glass,  and  wondering  whether  the  vessel  which  she  beheld  iu  the  iiorizon 
was  coming  from  Madrid  or  Vienna,  and  he  patting  the  sand  with  his 
right  foot,  until  it  assumed  die  moisture  and  consistence  of  a  bread- 
pudding.  Gunpowder  like  this  could  not  long  remain  without  ex- 
ploding. Accordingly  Thomas  Templeton  and  Jane  Brockman  fell  in 
love.  Broadstairs  is  in  fact  a  capital  station  for  falling  in  love.  1 
strongly  advise  all  matrons  with  gro wing-up  daughters,  to  go  thither  in 
preference  to  Margate  or  Kamsgate.  The  double  Pier  and  steam- ves- 
sels in  the  former  place,  and  the  view  of  the  Downs  from  the  latter, 
occupy  the  mind  too  much  :  there  is  no  room  for  the  tender  passion. 
But  at  Broadstairs,  after  a  young  man  and  maiden  have  eaten  their  morn- 
ing prawns,  and  taken  their  morning  yawns,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
hut  to  fall  in  love  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  There  is  no  raffle  at  the 
libraries,  and  the  Tract  Society  meetings  only  occur  once  a  month. 
Our  young  Solicitor's  love-letter  was  in  the  words  and  ligures  fol- 
lowing : 

"Dear  Miss  BiociMiiaji, — ^  My  heart  has  (^iven  me  notice  of  set 
off.  It  attempted  to  sue  out  a  uc  eieat,  but  iadcd.  Your  image,  aided 
by  a  poite  comitatus  of  accomplishments,  has  entered  and  taken  pos- 
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Bi'ssion  of  my  bosom,  at tt  i  ejecting  the  aforesaid  tenant.  Think  not 
that  1  am  ph  atling  a  sham  plea.  X  can  assure  you,  my  passion  savours 
of  the  realty.  It  is  my  wish  that  you  and  I  should  be  jointly  and  se- 
▼erally  bound  by  Hymen  in  a  fidelity  bond  to  Cupid,  determinable  ne- 
vertheless on  the  demise  of  either  party.  I  meant  to  haye  written  to 
you  yesterday ;  but  my  ink  ran  up  and  down,  and  secreted  itsdf  in  my 
new  patent  inkstand.  Pray,  accept  a  declaration  nunc  pro  tunCf  and 
plead  thereto  issuably  in  four  days  :  and  believe  that  mv  attaclin>onf , 
unlike  those  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  is  incapable  of  being  set  aside  on  the 
coming  in  of  Answer.  Dated  this  20th  day  of  September,  1825.  Your 
loving  friend,  TiioiiAS  Temi'leton." 

This  was  Uie  first  love-letter  that  Jane  Brockman  had  ever  received. 
She  hastened  to  copy  it  into  her  Album,  and  then  ran  with  the  original 
to  get  it  translated  by  her  maiden  aunt,  Mrs.  Sarali  Brockman,  who 
had  brought  down  her  portmanteau  for  a  fortnight.  The  latter  under- 
stood a  little  oflrnv.  Iiaving  been  sued  for  giving  a  wrong  character  la  a 
niaid-servont,  and  tlierefore  explained  to  her  niece  that  it  was  equivalent 
to  an  offer  of  marriage.  Jane,  feeling  the  contagion  ot  Ophelia's  "love 
in  idleness/'  was  disposed  to  think  it  a  good  match.  Slie  had  often 
heard  Tom  play  a  very  respectable  second  with  a  Brobdtgnag  fiddle 
between  his  legs,  and  therefore  did  not  allow  her  imagination  to  place 
him  in  future  as  an  absolute  Spagnoletti,  the  leader  of  the  legal  band; 
but  she  had  little  doubt  of  his  being  Vice  Chancellor ;  and  a  good  se- 
cond fiddle  in  an  orchestra  is  no  bad  thing.  Miss  Brockman  the  elder 
was  therefore  deputed  to  hreak  the  matter  to  papa.  Mr.  Giles  Brock- 
man tiioughtit  a  foolisli  artliir,  and  wondered  his  sister  could  encourage 
any  such  nonsense,  rating  her  rather  severely  for  her  olhcious  in- 
terference. 

Whilst  afiairs  were  in  this  train  in  the  Brockman  line,  matters  were 

iK)ing  on  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  in  the  house  of  Templeton.  Old 
Teropleton  had  a  maiden  sister,  one  Mrs.  Sarah  Templeton,  who,  on 
being  applied  to  by  Tom,  bustled  over  from  Chapel  Place,  Ramsgate, 
in  a  covered  fly,  to  canvass  her  brother  in  favour  of  bis  enamoured  off- 
spring. "  I  wonder,  sislfr,"  exclaimed  the  inhabitant  of  Bloomsbury 
Square,  that  you  cati  eticourage  such  goings-on!  I  don't  at  all  like 
those  Brockmans.  That  daughter  Jane  of  theirs  is  not  at  all  to  my 
fancy.  Her  eyes  look  two  ways :  f  observed  one  of  them  yesterday 
morning  in  the  Library  peeping  at  Tom,  and  the  other  leering  upon  a 
mustachioed  oflBcer  in  blue  and  silver,  who  pretended  to  be  asking  if 
**  Matilda"  was  at  home?  "  Matilda  who,  brotiier.'"  inquired  Mrs. 
Sarah  Templeton.  '*  Oh  I  don't  know  who,"  rejoined  the  brother: 
"  it's  some  woman  in  Tfaly,  I  believe,  that  ran  away  from  her  husband." 

It  may  (to  adopt  young  Templeton's  phraseology)  *•  not  savour  of  the 
realty,"  to  allege  that  both  Mr.  Brockman  and  Mr.  Templeton  should 
have  maiden  sisters  named  Sarah.  But  the  fact  is  so ;  every  family 
has  a  maiden  Aunt  Sarah  in  it,  commonly  called  My  Aunt  Sally.  I  have 
read  much  of  the  crabbedness  of  old  maids;  but  I  must  own  that,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  they  are  the  best-fempered  creatures  living. 
The  whole  family,  jointly  and  severally, send  for  them  when  there  is  any 
misery  afloat,  but  are  sadly  apt  to  overlook  them  when  matieib  go 
on  smooth.    There  were,  in  the  present  ca.se,  two  Aunt  6allys,  who 
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volunteered  lu  cucuuiiicr  a  very  ciiaagreeablc  business,  purely  to  oblige 
their  respective  nepbew  and  niece ;  and  they  got  nothing  but  abuse  for 
their  pains.   It  ia  the  aame  in  all  the  families  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  a  matron  lies  in,  a  husband  loses  hh  wife,  a  young  man  owea money 
to  his  cossack  trowser^maker,  a  girl  is  to  be  privately  married,  or 
an  old  man  is  to  be  publicly  buried,  my  Aunt  Sally  is  sure  to  be  sent 
for  to  partake  of  the  festivity.    George  Robins  is  a  very  good  stock 
obligee  in  all  theatrical  mishaps  of  the  sort  in  question  ;  but  for  the 
private  purposes  oi  Itie,  my  Aunt  Sally  for  my  money.   Britannia  is  at 
present  in  a  ferment,  owing  to  the  failure  of  several  of  her  London 
bankers ;  and  I  feel  extremdy  sorry  that  she  has  no  Aunt  Sally  to  apply 
to.   She  has,  to  be  sure,  a  sister  Hibemia;  but  I  fear,  that  applying 
lo  her  for  money  would  be  equivalent  to  asking  a  highlander  for  a  knee> 
buckle.    Mais  revcnons  u  nos  moufons. 

Time  now  stole  on,  and  the  Ttnipleton^  rinrl  the  Hrockmans  returned 
from  tlie  sea-side  to  thtir  Loudon  residences.    No  sooner  had  Miss 
Brockman  taken  a  eanter  or  two  in  the  Albany  Hiding-house  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  than  she  felt  her  love  for  Tom  Templeton  considerably 
on  the  wane.    I  have  already  said  that  love  is  local.   A  young  man 
may  be  passable  at  BroadstsCirs,  who  is  not  to  be  spoken  with  at  the 
comer  of  Portland  Place.   It  is  the  same  with  every  thing  else.  I  have 
known  many  a  prunella  gownsman  cut  very  respectable  jokes  at  the 
assizes  at  Hereford,  who  could  hardly  open  bis  month  before  their  four 
lorflships  in  banco.    It  makes  all  the  ditierence,  whether  ;i  man  play.s 
Hamlet  at  Dunstable,  or  at  Drury.     Tom  Templeton  too,  on  his  re- 
luraLo  Gray*s  Inn,  found  that  Answers  in  the  E&ciiei.[uer,  Leases  and 
Releases,  Declarations  in  assumpsit,  and  gettings  in  of  outstanding  terms, 
not  to  mention  Mazurier  in  Jacko,  Ma£une  Vestris  in  Don  Giovanni, 
and  Liston  in  Paul  Pry,  had  a  natural  tendeney  to  eradicate  Jane 
Brockman  from  his  cidexant  too  susceptible  bosom.  Each  felt  miserable 
at  the  tho'i'jhts  of  the  misery  which  a  declaration  of  indifference  would 
inflict  upon  the  odier.    At  length  each  plucked  up  courage  to  plunge 
the  fatal  dagger.    The  two  Aunt  Sallys  were  employed  to  state  the 
repuUion,  as  they  had  heretofore  alleged  the  attraction.    They  met 
with  suitable  formality  and  circumlocution.    They  eadi  alleged  that 
our  afiectioos  are  not  in  our  own  power;  that  candour  at  present  might 
save  a  world  of  misery  hereafter,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  to  their  mutual  asto- 
nishment, found  their  notices  received  with  mutual  satisfaction.  Gene- 
ral releases  were  executed  and  exchanged ;  and  I  need  not  add,  that  all 
the  blame  for  first  fostering  the  flame,  and  thtn  casting  ridicule  and 
discredit  upon  the  two  fannlies  by  being  aiding  and  abetting  in  its  ex- 
tingui:»huieut,  ftll  upon  the  lca.a  shoulders  of  the  two  Aunt  Sallys. 
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STANZAS  ON   THE   NEW  YEAH. 

I  STOon  bctwccTi  the  meeting  YcSIS^ 

The  coming  and  the  past. 
And  1  sak'd  of  the  future  one. 

Wilt  thoo  be  like  the  last  ? 

The  same  in  mon^  a  sleepless  night. 

In  many  an  anxious  day  ? 
Thank  Heaven !  I  have  no  prophet's  eye 

To  look  u|)on  thy  way  I 

For  Sorrow  like  a  phantom  sits 

Upon  the  last  Year's  dose. 
Hov\r  much  of  grief,  how  moch  of  ill. 

In  its  dark  breast  repose! 

Shadows  of  faded  Hopes  flit  bv. 

And  ghosts  of  Pleasures  fled  r 
How  have  they  cbang'd  from  what  iliey  were  1 

Cold,  oolounessj  and  dead. 

I  think  on  many  a  wasted  hour. 

And  sicken  o  er  the  void  ; 
And  many  darker  arc  behind. 
On  worse  tiian  nou|i,ht  employM. 

Oh  Vanity  1  alas,  my  heart ! 

How  widely  hast  thou  stra/d, 
And  misused  cmj golden  gift 

For  better  purpose  made ! 

I  think  on  many  a  oncc-Ioved  friend 

As  nothinj^  to  nic  now  j 
And  what  cau  mark  tiie  lapse  of  time 

At  does  an  altered  brow  ? 

Ferbapa  'twas  but  a  careless  woid 

ThatseverM  Frictuiship's  chain; 
And  angry  Pride  stands  by  each  gap. 
Lest  tnev  unite  again. 

L^ss  sad,  albeit  more  terrible. 

To  think  upon  the  dead. 
Who  quiet  in  the  lonely  grave 

Lay  down  their  weary  head. 

For  faith,  and  hope,  and  peace,  and  trust. 

Arc  wiih  their  happier  lot  : 
Though  broken  is  their  baud  of  love. 

At  least  W9  broke  it  not.— - 

Thus  thinking  of  the  meeting  years. 

The  coming  and  the  past, 
J  needs  »nust  ask  ihc  future  one; 

Wilt  thou  be  like  the  last? 

There  came  a  sound,  but  notui  speecli, 

I'hut  to  my  thought  replied, 
*'  Misery  is  the  fDarria2C-^ift 

That  waits  a  mortal  bride : 

But  lift  thine  hopes  from  this  base  earth. 

This  waste  of  worldly  care, 
And  wed  thy  fauli  to  yon  bright  sky, 
For  Happiness  dwells  there  I"  L. 
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THE  LATE  RUSSIAN  AUTOCRAT. 

[It  is  rnther  ^injrnlar  lliat  tlie  Author  of  S1vrtc!i,  n  jriTiflrmnn  weW  .iriqiininted 
with  KuftftiM,  and  who  has  minutely  studied  iier  politic^)  bruugUt  tUe  maiiui»cript 
10  Mr.  CoIlMtrn  on  the  ISdi  instant,  tnd  rery  paiiieulnrly  begged  that  it  might 
be  inserted  in  the  present  Number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  He  said  **  poli- 
tical reasons"  promiited  tins  desire  ;  and  be  now  tells  us,  tbat,  whether  the  Tsar  fell 
by  the  hands  of  aaiiHSiiiDS)  or  nut,  a  atorin  has  lung  been  gathering  against  the  **  too 
good  dUMMderp"  the  annes  of  vhlcli  he  pcopoiei  to  treat  of  in  bb  eeoood  sketeh.] 

Undbr  the  retgn  of  Alexander,  Russia  has  apparently  reached  the 
acnith  of  her  glory,  and  seems  to  have  acquired  such  a  vast  and  unna* 

tural  magnitude  as  to  be  incapable  of  remaining  much  longer  undi- 
vided—i.  e.  as  a  single  empire.  According  to  the  experience  of  ages, 
such  an  extensive  realm,  comprising  so  ;nany  tribes  and  nations,  must 
fall  by  its  own  weight.  Indeed  it  is  probable,  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Russian  empire  is  at  no  great  distance.  Under  such  impres- 
sions, we  have  been  induced  to  compose  a  few  sketches  of  the  life 
and  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  we  trust  our  readers 
may  find  amusement  and  instruction. 

Alexander,  when  an  infant,  needed  not  the  appendages  of  royalty, 
whicll  often  lend  charms  where  they  are  deficient,  to  render  him  inte- 
resting.  Nature  h:id  formed  him  in  a  beautiful  mould,  and  his  features 
were  expressive  of  beauty,  gentleness,  and  innocence.  He  was  reared 
wjih  the  greatest  tenderness  by  Madame  Gesler,  (a  Scotch  lady,  mar- 
ried to  a  German,)  who  acted  as  his  wet-nurse ;  and  his  infant  days 
were  eagerly  watched  by  numerous  attendanti$,  and  more  especially  by 
his  Imperial  Mother  the  present  Dowager-Empress.  When  a  very  little 
boy,  he  was  sometimes  dressed  in  uniform,  aitd  was  the  object  of  general 
regard. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  could  walk,  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Parland,  was 
appointed  his  Diadka^  a  term  which  may  be  translated  Run-after,  but 
which  has  by  some  been  interpreted  by  the  expression  Man'Nurse* 
This  gentleman  is  now  living  at  Petersburgh,  after  having  experi- 
enced the  Imperial  bounty  in  many  ways,  and  is  placed  not  only  in 
comfortable,  but  in  affluent  circumstances. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Alexander  was  a  very  imposing  youth,  and 
had  become  a  universal  favourite  among  all  classes  of  society.  He  was 
early  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Count  Soltikof,  an  enlightened 
man,  who  w^s  well  fitted  for  the  dntics  of  that  high  nnd  important  sta- 
tion;  and  the  I'utnre  sovereign,  no  doubt,  benefited  nuicli  by  his  sage 
counsels  and  hisi  exemplary  conduct.  That  the  Emperor  was  hiii^lily 
pleased  with  his  guardian,  was  proved  by  the  veneration  in  wiiich  he 
odd  the  Count  during  life,  and  by  his  condescension  in  following  his 
corpse  to  the  grave  in  the  year  1816,  on  foot  and  hare-htadedf  idoog 
with  the  other  chief  mourners. 

These  facts,  as  well  as  many  others  which  need  not  be  mentioned, 


•  A  Diadka  is  attached  to  the  son  of  almost  every  rich  uoblem  iu.  ITis  duty 
consists  in  accompanying  the  yuung  nobleman  every  where  ;  in  making  him  occupy 
himself  with  the  preparatory  lessons,  in  keeping  all  his  clothe*  and  books, 
Ac.,  and  in  putting  htm  to  bed  at  night,  and  rousing  him  in  the  morning,  at  regn- 
lar  Lours.  Indeed  the  £>M<<4ra  seldom  quits  hb  ward}  but  he  iiai  nuihiog  Wda 
with  his  education. 
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show  that  gratitude  was  no  stranger  to  the  breast  of  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Kussias.  Lfiukr  able  tutors,  appomted  with  tlie  consent  of  Count 
Soltikof,  the  then  Grand  Duke  was  lauj^ht  Russian,  French,  Gernuui, 
Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  also  a  little  English;  besides  the  principles 
of  tlie  Greek  religion,  geography,  history,  polideal  economy,  military 
tactics,  the  duties  of  a  sovereign*  and  some  of  the  sciences.  He  waa 
rearird  at  the  Russian  court,  unih>r  great  awe  of,  and  subordiiiation 
to*  his  talented  grandmother,  Catherine  II. ;  under  much  filial  re- 
spect for  his  tender  and  cnroful  mother;  and  in  absolute  dread  of  his 
father,  the  iate  Kinporor  I'aul. 

In  the  days  of  youtiilul  and  itupctuous  passion,  in  ih  •  ':iiJ:5t  ofa  volup- 
tuous court,  surrounded  by  almost  all  tiie  beauty  and  iui^hion  of  Russia, 
uoawed  by  examples  of  chastity  and  private  virtue  in  the  highest  indi- 
viduals of  the  realm,  seduced  by  the  temptations  and  facilities  of  gra- 
tification— it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  young  and  blooming  Alex- 
ander should  have  had  numerous  love  intrigues  at  an  early  period  of  bis 
life.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  the  young  prince, 
placed  in  tlie  vnidst  of  so  much  evil  example,  so  much  depravity,  nnd 
so  i^Teat  a  dcliciency  of  moral  principle,  should  have  wandered  so  hitie 
as  he  did  fioiu  the  path  of  virtue. 

The  above  circumstances  being  taken  into  view,  it  might  naturally 
enough  be  supposed,  that  early  marriage  was  recommended  to  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  Russian  crown ;  and  accordingly,  he  was  married 
when  16  years  of  age,  Oct.  9th,  179S,  to  the  Princess  Lou  isa  of  Baden- 
Durlacb,  two  years  younger  than  himself,  and  still  the  reigning  Empreu. 
The  prince*;^,  on  becoming  of  the  Greek  roliirion,  assumed  the  name 
Elizaveta  Alcxievna.  The  marriage  was  apolitical  scheme  of  Catherine 
II.  and,  though  the  y^^ung  bride  was  handsome,  hr.mtil'u!,  and  inter- 
esting, there  was  a  cuolneiis  in  her  manner,  which  ill  accorded  with  the 
warmdi  of  Alexander's  passion,  and  which  rendered  her  not  exactly  the 
object  of  his  choice.  By  her  Majesty,  the  Autocrat  had  two  children, 
hoth  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Since  their  death,  to  the  regret  of  the 
imperial  couple,  and  of  the  Russian  nation,  "  God  has  given**  no  addi- 
tional offspring:. 

At  his  marriat'P,  Aloxander  was  a  tall,  handsome,  nncl  imposinuf 
youth  :  nhilc  his  aoijle  forehead  an<l  expressive  eyes  bespoke  intelli- 
gence, paiieuce,  and  determination,  he  was  the  very  picture  of  roj»y  liealth 
and  good-nature.  His  appearance  and  deportment  were  the  more 
remarkable,  because  they  were  constantly  contrasted  with  those  of  his 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  whose  short  face,  pug-nose, 
knitted  eye-brows,  and  sunk  eyes,  render  him  the  very  representation 
of  impatience,  fury,  and  severity.  As  his  deeds  have  proved,  he  has 
not  helied  his  natural  features.  He  has,  indeed,  proved  himself  the 
true  heir  to  his  fatlier's  likeness,  passions,  folly,  and  illiheraliiy,  with- 
out a  ^M  c  ai  share  of  his  redeemiui^  virtues  — iroodness  of  lieari,  and 
paroxyi>nis  of  remorse,  which  led  the  father  to  make  compensation  for 
insults  and  injuries. 

With  great  truth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  much  felicity  of  lan- 
guage, Dr.  Clarke  has  depicted  the  extraordinary  whims  of  Paul; 
whims  which  rendered  it  evident  to  all,  that  this  monarch  was  hurry- 
ing, with  rapid  strides,  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  career.  His  caprice 
and  his  bounty  gained  hun  some  friends  j  but  tlie  same  caprice,  joined 
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to  his  severity  and  his  unsteadiuesst  raised  him  up  deadly  foes.  This 
was  a  natural  event ;  for,  in  his  reign,  the  highest  and  most  favoured 
individual  in  the  realm  might  be  roused  from  hit  midnight  alumber» 
and  be  hurried  off  to  his  country  estate,  or  even  to  Siberia,  without  any 
other  explanation^  than  that  the  measure  wits  bi/  order  of  the  Eanperor, 
and  that  the  Emperor  must  be  obeyed.  Even  the  relations  and  the  friends 
ol  tlie  baniblicd  durst  not  sliow  niucl!  anxiety,  or  make  particular  in- 
quiries, in  case  they  sliould  uu  rt  with  the  same  late.  Mmistors,  s<n)a- 
tors,  princes,  counts,  and  uliiccrs  of  all  ranks,  with  terror  bchtM  the 
insecurity  of  their  persons,  of  their  families,  of  their  property,  and  of 
their  country,  under  such  horrid  misrule.  Even  the  bountiful  acts  of 
the  Emperor's  lucid  intervals  were  held  as  the  strongest  proofs  of  bis 
incapacity  for  the  government  of  a  great  nation ;  he  severely  punished 
those  dearest  to  his  bosom,  and  then  he  made  amends  by  handsome  pre- 
sents, and  the  most  conciliatory  cordurt. 

AiTfeeably  to  a  revelation  made  to  him  \n  a  dream,  or  in  a  vision,  Paul 
had  built  the  palace  of  St.  Michael  ;  an  nnmense  quadrangular  pile  at 
the  bottom  of  liie  summer  gardens,  moated  round,  and  fortified  with 
bastions  of  graoite ;  and  there,  as  in  a  fortified  castle,  and  secure  from 
danger,  the  Empetor,  with  his  (amily,  took  up  his  residence.  His  Ma- 
jesty, however,  seems  to  have  had  some  presentiment  of  bis  approaching 
fate ;  and  had  even  ordered  a  secret  staircase  to  be  constructed,  which 
led  from  his  own  chambers  to  the  terrace ;  but,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
he  was  unable  to  take  advantaj^e  of  this  exit.  Late  on  the  evening  of 
the  1  Ith,  or  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12tl!  of  March,  1801,  Paul  was 
assailed  by  a  band  of  conspirators ;  and,  aflei  uiiavaduig  threats,  succeed- 
ed by  entreaties,  and  promises,  and  a  noble  resistance,  his  Majesty  was 
strangled  by  means  of  a  sash,  one  end  of  which  was  held  by  Zubof, 
while  a  young  Hanoverian  drew  the  other,  till  their  victim  expired.  As 
if  they  had  been  attending  a  banquet,  the  assassins  retired  from  the  pa- 
lace without  the  least  molestation,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.  Medical  aid  was  called,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  suspended  ani- 
mation, but  Paui  had  paid  tl.e  debt  of  nature,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
his  body  was  embalmed  by  Sir  James  VVylie,  one  of  the  lucky  indivi- 
duals whose  foriuue  was  made  by  his  imperial  master's  whims.* 

Whether  Alexander  was  aware  of  tlie  intended  murder  of  liis  Iktlier, 
or  wliether  he  knew  of  the  time  fixed  for  its  perpetration,  admits  of  dis- 
cussion :  but  it  is  certain,  tliat,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  March,  his  friends  and  h»  counsellors  rallied  roulld  him;  that 
the  death  of  Paul,  and  the  accession  of  Alexander,  were  announced  to 
the  capital  at  seven  o'clock  ;  and  that,  by  ei^lit,  the  principal  nobdity  had 
paid  their  liomn^^c  to  the  Grand  Duke,  under  his  m  vv  character,  in  il,e 
chapel  of  the  Winter  Palace.  The  great  oHiccrs  of  state  being  asseu»l»led 
there,  Alexander  was  solemnly  declared  Emperor  of  all  the  Ru^sias. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  like  the 
wily  Catharine,  his  first  care  was  to  gain  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers. 
Almost  at  the  dawn  of  day,  mounted  on  a  charger,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  best  part  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Petcrsburgh,  who 
were  already  assembled  in  the  grand  place  in  front  of  the  Winter  Pa- 


*  See  RiimUb  Trarelting  Sketcbcs,  No.  60,  p.  519,  of  this  Msgazloe. 
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Itce.  His  Majesty  naturally  besiowed  die  big  best  eocoroiums  upon 
tiieiii,  and,  in  hit  tm,  wis  delighted  with  thmr  noisy  testtmoniali  of 
satisfiietion,  «nd  their  tmrat.  Such  eondaet  mi^t  appear  strange  to 
those  who  aie  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Paul,  notwithstanding  all  his  se- 
verity and  caprice,  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and  that  the  soldiers 
called  that  mad  monardi  tlioir  Otcts,  or  father.  But  the  iinlividuals  who 
formed  the  confederacy  for  the  irnirtler  of  Paul,  had  al> o  taken  mea- 
suren  to  gain  over  the  guards,  and  otlier  regiments  stationed  in  tlie  resi- 
dence, to  the  cause  of  Alexander,  by  a  report,  of  their  own  fabrication, 
of  the  disease  and  the  deat!i  of  their  late  ruler  and  commander. 

How  often  do  such  scenes  occur  in  the  capital  of  the  Tsars  1  In  the 
evening,  the  whole  maehine  of  the  governmeot  of  an  immense  realm  is 
moving  under  the  direction  of  one  prince:  before  the  cock  crows  on 
the  morrow,  the  empire  is  governed  by  another.  This  also  happened 
whf  n  Petor  III.  was  deposed,  and  Catharine  U.  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  Such  facts  speak  powertully,  and  show  that  princes, 
as  well  as  peasants,  live  in  a  world  of  contingencies. 

While  august  and  solemn  affairs  occupied  the  new  Emperor,  bis  Ul* 
penal  mother  was  suffering  the  utmost  anguish,  and  had  oftener  than 
once  assumed  the  appearance  of  death,  in  long  continued  faintings.  Not- 
withstanding  Paid's  open  infidelity,  the  Emj^^ss  had  steadily  maintain- 
ed her  affection  and  her  endearing  deportment  towards  her  imperial 
consort.  That  she  was  sincere,  has  beon  proved  by  the  fact,  thfit  up 
to  this  hour,  she  holds  sacrrrl  the  memory  of  her  spouse — recollects 
him  with  the  tcnderest  love — and  detests  even  the  name  of  his  assassins. 
As  one  of  the  correspondents  uf  thiii  Magazine  has  remarked.  No.  60, 
p.  St7t  «ven  twen^*fbnr  yean  after  the  perpetration  of  the  murder, 
Count  Panin  was  always  obliged  to  leave  Moscow  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Dowager-Empresa  in  that  capital.  . 

It  almost  teems  an  anomaly  in  history,  that  the  murderers  of  Peter 
III.  bernm?  the  avowed  favourites  or  the  pwft'f^ees  of  Catharine 
II.  :  aiicl  It  IS  scarcfly  less  remarkable,  that  tlie  mercy  of  Alexander 
was  extended  to  the  assassin*?  of  his  father.  Zubof,  the  chief  conspi- 
rator, and  the  most  active  of  tlie  murderous  band,  was  ordered  not  to 
approach  the  imperial  residence,  and  Count  Panin,  the  forme i  governor 
Mthat  city,  was  transferred  to  Riga :  the  other  conspirators  were  treat- 
ed as  if  no  hlame  attached  to  their  characters.  It  is  difficult  to  pene> 
trate  the  secret  of  courts :  the  real  motives  of  their  attendants  are 
seldom  revealed  to  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  conceive 
why  Alexander  withheld  that  vengeance  which  justice  seemed  todemanil, 
from  the  heads  of  his  father's  assassins.  It  has  been  attributed,  by  one 
ol  his  panegyrists,  to  a  forlorn  and  melancholy  conviction  that  the  mur- 
derers had  been  prompted  to  connuit  tlie  bloody  deed  solely  by  a  re- 
gard to  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  Such  a  conviction  might  have 
induced  the  young  monarch  to  diminish  the  weight  of  that  punishment 
which  piety  and  justice  called  on  him  to  inflict,  but  can  scarcely  account 
for  his  total  forbearance. 

To  us  there  seems  no  difficulty,  in  solving,'  the  cause  of  Paul's  mur- 
der, of  Alexander's  tranquil  ascent  to  the  throne,  and  of  the  Tsar's  gen- 
tle trentment  of  the  assassins  of  his  father.  Are  not  such  actions 
frequent! V  committed  in  every  despotic  country?  Are  they  not,  there- 
fore, the  iruit  of  despotism  ?  We  should  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
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We  tbink  the  matter  may  be  placed  in  a  dear  liffbt  by  attending  to  tbe 
eflects  of  abaohite  governmentr,  but  especiauy  io  Riuaia.  A  kite 
writer  on  this  empire  sayi  In  a  despotic  country,  some  general 
characteristics,  modified  by  circumstances,  may  be  looked  for  among 

tlip  nobles,  who  arc  die  slaves  of  iIk- despot ;  among  the  peasantry,  who 
are  thf  vassals  of  i\\v  lords  of  the  creation,  and  who  sometimes  take 
law  inio  their  own  liauds,  and  a>sii  ^jnrite  tlieir  masters;  and  even  in 
the  sovereign,  —  for  '  despotism  is  not  absolute,  but  merely  relative/— 
who,  in  kia  turn,  is  the  siave  of  the  grandees,  and,  but  for  the  military 
force,  might  even  become  the  tlave  of  the  peaMintry."  Agakit  lays  he, 
**  I  have  been  informed  of  grandees  having  suffered  such  indignitiea 
from  bis  imperial  Majesty  as  the  nobles  of  the  aatocratic  governroenl 
alone  would  endure  ;  and  also  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias,  having 
been  neeessitntod  to  bear  insults  from  the  nobles,  of  a  nature  which 
could  only  be  olicred  to  a  despot :  thus  illustraiiog  the  action  and  re- 
action of  despotism.''* 

In  another  work,  the  same  author  asks,  "  Upon  what  a  prickly 
and  painlul  bed  must  despots  repose,  when  even  the  mild,  the  good,  and 
the  generous  Alexander  has  not  only  to  study  the  bomonr  of  bis  couiw 
tiers,  his  ministers,  his  generals,  bis  admirals,  and  even  of  his  nobles^ 
but,  besides,  (as  I  have  been  assured)  in  order  to  please  them,  to  act 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart !  Who  would  envy  the  life  of 
sncli  a  sovereign,  willi  nil  its  gor  j't'ons  Eastern  splendour,  and  all  its 
apparently  gigantic  powers?  '1  lu  -s h  ides  of  Peter  HI.  nnd  of  Paul, 
must  sometimes  disturb  the  midnight  biumber  ol  ail  the  i>uccessura  to 
the  throne  of  Russia."t 

That  *Cok>isiii  of  genius  and  talent,  Napoleoii^wbo  has  also  been 
i«ekoned  a  Colossus  of  tyrants,  and  who  only  wanted  the  power  to 
become  a  universal  despot — was  well  aware  of  the  reciprocal  shackles 
of  despotism ;  shackles  which  equally  bind  in  their  iron  grasp  the 
prince  and  the  peasant.  The  ex-emperor  happily  ren^ai  ketl,  that  *'  despo- 
tism is  not  abM>lute,  hut  relative;"  and  that  a  man  caimot,  With  impunity, 
absorb  all  power  within  hiiuself.  In  jitoof  o(  thi:^  doctrine,  he  says,  if 
a  Sultan  strike  off  the  heads  of  his  subjects,  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  be  incora  the  risk  of  losing  his  own  head  by  the  same  tort 
of  caprice :  and  he  eonfimses,  that  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  a  conqueror, 
an  absolute  ruler  and  master,  dictating  laws  to  the  people  by  mere  or- 
ders of  the  day,  he  could  not  have  presumed  to  have  searched  the 
houses;  nnd  that  it  woidd  have  been  out  of  his  power  to  have  pre- 
vented the  mhabitants  from  speaking  freely  in  their  eoHiee-houses.  wh  re 
li!)er:y  and  independence  prevailed  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  at 
Paris.I 

Having  made  these  quotationsy  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  n)u  ^e  ;i 
practical  use  of  them. 

Disgusted,  oppressed,  and  rendered  miserable  by  tbe  iiu  .Mng  mii- 
rule,  the  excessive  caprice,  and  the  extreme  severity  oi  i'.uil,  the 
nobli  entered  into  a  conspiracy,'  and  determined  to  rid  themselves 
and  their  country  of  a  tyrant ;  and  they  calmly  ejected  tlieir  purpose. 


•  Viile  Lyair.s  Charailcr  of  Ihr  Ru^sinvs,  jip,  33,  60. 

f  LyalPs  TrHveb  in  Riissiii,  vol.  i,  p.  96. 

i  Memorial  de  Snintc  Meleae,  vol.  \v.  pnrt  vii.  p.  139. 
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They  next  ofiered  the  crown  to  the  Grand  Duke,  Alexander,  and  tlio 
true  hoir  to  it;  and  ilu  y  ]>robably  threw  out  an  insinuation,  that  if  he 
did  not  accept  of  tin  ir  olier,  another  branch  of  the  iinperial  family 
would  be  raised  to  ihe  throne,  ur  even  u  new  dynasty  commenced. 
Under  inch  circniDstaiices,  no  choke  may  be  said  to  have  been  lef^  for 
AleiuBider:  he  aeoepted  the  crown  fironi  tlie  marderen  of  hit  father, 
who,  at  that  period,  were  among  the  moat  influential  men  at  Peters- 
burgh,  and  inRuisia;  and  who  might  as  easily  have  hurled  him  from 
his  elevation  as  raise  him  to  if.  Tlicrefore,  the  Emperor,  bv  neces- 
sity and  policy,  could  not  act  otlierwise  than  with  moderation  to- 
ward the  assassins  of  Paul,  not  only  on  becomin<4  Autocrat,  hut  even 
after  he  had  cunMuhdatcd  his  power.  A  despot  is  fearful  of  oHending 
hit  powerfbt  noblet,  unleta  they  ba?e  made  tbemaelves  obnoxiout  to 
tome  individualt  of  ttill  greater  power,  who  would  rejoice  at  tlieir  ruin. 
Tbnt,  PauVt  murder  wat  the  retult  of  detpotitro,  and  Alexander'a 
clemency  emanated  from  the  tame  cause. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  ape,  the  Grand  Duke  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  having  pr.eviotisly  been  tlic  favourite  of  his  fa- 
ther's subjects.  His  iiuldtleportment,  his. suavity  of  manners,  his  amiablo 
disposition,  and  his  guodnes.s  of  heart,  had  gained  him  the  love  and  the 
retpect  of  all  classes  of  the  population  of  the  empire.  His  iirst  measured^ 
prodamationt,  and  imperial  orders,  tended  to  confirm  the  good  opinion 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  tincerely  promised  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Catharine  11. ;  and  his  first  acta  of  kindMtt  were  experienced  by 
the  Petersburghers,  whose  lives  had  become  quite  miserable  under  the 
whimsical  reign  of  Paul.  Alexander  gave  orders  that  every  one  should 
be  allowed  to  dre:^s  according  to  his  own  taste.  He  e\o:i(  rated  the 
inhabitants  from  the  trouble  and  dej^rading  duty  of  ali^^lumg  from  their 
carriages  on  tlie  approach  of  the  imperial  family,  and  doing  homage 
at  they  passed,  eren  m  the  coldctt  and  moet  disagreeable  weather. 
He  ditmitaed  the  court  advocate,  who  had  become  an  object  of  uni- 
versal detettation :  and,  betides,  he  made  numerous  changet  and  new 
regulations,  all  tending  to  the  comfort,  pleasure,  and  advantage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  The  L'oodne?s  of  his  heart,  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  the  excellence  of  his  prmciples,  and  his  anxious  wish  for 
the  improvement  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  country,  also  enabled  him 
at  once  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  great  changes  and  improvements 
throughout  tlie  empire* 

C^nawtently  with  fait  character,  Paul  had  laboured  hard  to  dettroy 
all  CklhtriDe't  lawt»  meatuies,  and  plant;  even  every  edifice  that  com- 
fnemorated  her  reign  wat  demolished,  or  transformed :  and  to  determi- 
ned was  this  monarch  to  show  his  enmity  and  his  revenge  toward  Ins 
imperial  mother,  that,  had  it  been  possible,  the  very  soil  on  which 
she  once  liad  trod  would  have  been  consigned  to  obhvion.  Alexan- 
der, on  the  contrary,  assisted  by  the  first  counsellors  of  the  empire,  saw 
the  wisdom  of  ovcrtuiiung  all  his  father's  plans,  and  of  regaining  tlic 
path  of  hit  iUnttrioua  gr^mother,'the  great  Catharine. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  most  important  of  hit  early  ecu  after 
being  firmly  teated  on  the  throne  of  the  Kuricks  and  the  Romanofs,  will 
demonstrate  how  anxious  Alexander  was  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation. 
The  abolition  of  the  Secret  Tntfttifiifwtf,  wliich  had  herome  the  scourge 
of  the  country ;  the  restoration  of  the  senate  to  its  t'uriuer  dignity  aiul 
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authority ;  the  regulation  and  better  organizaUon  of  ihe  offices  and 
duties  of  the  ministry ;  improvements  in  the  adoiinistration  of  justice 
throughout  the  tribunals;  regulations  for  the  better  advancement  of 
public  instruction  ;   the  institution  of  new  schools,  academies,  and 

universities,  and  the  better  regulation  of  old  nnrs ;  changes  in  tlie  sys- 
tem of  police,  and  the  system  of  the  post-othct' ;  the  encoura^^c  ment 
of  agriculture,  architecture,  tisheries,  mmes,  and  commerce;  tin-  usto- 
ration  ol  t!ie  oUl  division  of  the  empire;  ihc  desire  of  having  the  real 
genealogy  uf  tauiilies  properly  recorded  in  the  books  of  heraldry ;  im- 
provements in  the  army  and  in  the  navy;  the  organisation  of  militia; 
the  release  from  the  bonds  of  slavery  of  the  peasants  of  Esthonia  and 
Livonia;  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences;  the  plans  fbr  in- 
creasing the  finances ;  the  diminution  of  the  expenses  of  the  court; 
the  stc  aily  a(!}icrcncc  to  tlie  rclii^ion  of  his  j)re(1e''f' ssors  ;  the  formation 
ofsoiih'i.cA  caiuiU,  and  the  improvement  ot  inany  oldones;  the  titting 
out,  at  hi^  own  expense,  of  the  first  Russian  expedition  that  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  under  the  distinguished  Kruzenstern  ^  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  early  acts  of  Alexander's  reign. 

The  coronation  of  the  Tsar,  in  the  ancient  capital,  was  signalized  by 
the  release  of  the  state  prisoners;  the  ri  !i  of  several  exiles  from 
Siberia;  the  pardon  of  criminals  ;  promotions  in  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  civil  service,  and  amono^  the  clerical  orders  ;  new  and  advanta^cf)us 
rcgidations  for  the  city  of  Aloscow;  and  the  better  definition  and  con- 
lirmation  of  the  titles  of  some  of  tlie  noble  fitmlies  of  that  capital. 

Among  the  public  acts  of  Alexander's  reign  may  be  mentioued,  liie 
treaty  of  amity  and  concert  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain ;  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Sweden;  the  open  rupture  and 
war  with  France;  the  alliance  with  Prussia  against  France,  which  ter« 
roinated  in  the  inglorious  treaty  of  Tilait ;  war  with  Turkey ;  the  rup- 
ture between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  :  war  with  Sweden ;  the  junc- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  against  Napoleon;  the  invn  i  mi  of 
Russia  by  Napoleon,  and  the  capture  of  Moscow  in  1812;  the  warm 
enija<jemfnts  between  the  French  and  the  iiussian  armies ;  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  enemies  of  Russia  from  her  territories  ;  the  march  of  th^ 
autocratic  troops  to  France ;  the  final  resignation  of  Bonaparte ;  the 
acquirement  of  enormous  political  influence  by  Russia;  the  rebuilding 
of  Mo<icow;  the  extension  of  arts  and  sciences;  the  increase  of  moral 
and  religious  knowledge,  and  general  improvement;  the  wide  institti* 
lion  of  bible  societies,  tvc.  Sec.  'Vh  n  His  Majesty  Alexander  was  the 
originator,  and  is  the  j^'rand  pillar,  oi  the  JIu/>/  AHutnce^  is  known  to  all 
Europe.  Mad  that  coid'ederacy  ot  sovereiL^ns  performed  tljc  ])romised 
duty  of"  becoming  the  guardians  of  the  welfare  of  Europe,"  it  would 
have  received  general  approbation.  But  It  has  become  the  very  Demon 
of  illiberaltty  and  oppression ;  it  has  defeated  itself,  and  will  sink  into 
merited  oblivion. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  early  life,  and  of  some  of  the  public 
acts  of  Alexander's  reign,  we  shall  now  notice  his  love  affairs. 

The  tmfortunate  attachment  of  the  Tsar  to  Madame  N  soon 

after  his  m  n  riatre,  tjave  rise  to  the  most  serious  did'erences  between 
this  monarch  and  J)is  micresting  consort.  Madame  N  bore 
the  Autocrat  several  children :  one  of  them,  a  female,  lately  died, 
when  about  to  be  married.    Being  the  Emperor's  very  picture,  she 
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naturally  &ttractcd  the  notice  of  the  proi)lc  as  she  traversed  the  streets 
or  the  promenades  of  Petersburgb.  Her  deatb  overwhelmed  the  Em- 
peror in  distress. 

Madame  N  was  spouse  ofLc  Crauu  reffctrr*  who  citlier  wuiked 

at  bis  lady's  iD6delity»  or  was  obliged  to  wink  at  It:  for,  in  the  north, 
notwithBtanding  all  the  advance  towards  refinement,  despotism,  in  some 
instances,  maintains  its  ground,,  and  acts  as  it  wills,  contrary  to  law, 
ju  tn  o,  humanity,  and  religion. 

The  lady  just  alluded  to  had  a  handsome  establishment  allowed  her 
by  his  imperial  I\Iajcsty,  and,  besides  an  excellent  town-house  near  the 
residence,  she  had  also  a  country-house  in  one  ot  tlie  islands  formed 
by  the  branches  ol  the  Ntvu,  and  not  far  distant  Ironi  the  Emperor's 
summer  palace.  There  she,  and  her  illegitimate  offspring,  generally 
spent  the  fine  season  of  the  year. 

The  Bmpress  had  often,  in  vain,  remonstrated  with  the  Emperor  re* 
specting  bis  connexion  with  Madame  N  ;  and  she  bad  fre- 

quently  threatened  to  abandon  her  throne,  and  to  retire  to  her  relations 
in  Gemianv.  But  the  Dowager-Empress,  who  really  loved  and  pitied 
her  imperial  daughter-in-law,  partly  by  caresses  and  imreaties,  partly 
by  prudential  measures  and  persuasion,  and  partly  by  her  disapproval 
ot  Alexander's  conduct,  and  her  severe  remonsirancei»  to  her  imperial 
son,  succeeded  in  delaying  her  designs.  Yet,  however  sincere  might 
be  his  vows  of  amendment  at  the  moment,  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Rttssias,  like  other  mortals,  found  that  the  chains  of  love  are  not 
easily  ruptured  ;  and,  after  a  short  absence  and  repentance,  he  retained 
to*  sin  again.   Such  was  the  Emperor's  conduct,  for  many  years,  toward 

Madame  N  ;  and,  as  mentioned,  the  fruit  of  the  intercourse 

was  a  younn;  family. 

The  Emperor  also  showed  a  decided  predilection  to  some  other  fe- 
males, and  among  the  rest,  to  the  wives  of  two  merchants,  whom  the 
author  of  this  sketch  has  seen  to  receive  marked  attention  at  the  grand 
annual  masquerade,  held  on  the  1st  of  January,  to  which  all  grades  of 
the  Petersburghers  are  freely  admitted,  provided  they  be  in  proper 
dresses. 

From  the  open  manifestation  of  bis  passion  for  a  few  females,  and 
from  his  amorous  constitution,  it  was  inferred,  that  Alexander  had 
many  secret  intricrnes  besides  wiih  the  beauties  of  the  court,  of  the 
theatres,  and  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  presume 
that  the  inference  was  just. 

In  consequence  of  such  conduct)  it  was  very  reasonable  for  the  Em- 
press  to  be  highly  discontented.  In  the  years  1814-15,  she  was  in 
uermany,  and  it  was  reported  that  she  bad  refused  to  return  to  Russia, 
unless  the  Emperor  would  bind  himself  under  a  solemn  oath,  that  he 
would  banish  .Nladnme  X  iVoin  the  Russian  empire :  and  even 

after  a  deed  to  that  effect  was  obtained,  it  rcqiiired  the  persuasions  and 
the  cunning  of  the  Dowager- Empress  to  get  her  imperial  Majesty  in 
motion  for  the  northern  metropolis. 

Madame  was  accordingly  necessitated  to  leave  Russia  with 

her  children.   She  went  to  France,  and  at  present  she  resides  in  Paris. 

Smce  that  event,  it  is  stated  that  tlie  Emperor  Alexander  had 
shown  his  regret  at  the  frolics  of  his  youth,  by  repentance,  and  the 
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kiadett  conduct  to  bis  imperial  consort,  with  wliom  he  passed  xao^  time 
in  his  evenings.* 

Before  concluding,  wc  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  an  event  wbieh 
well  illnstrates  the  freaks"  of  public  as  well  as  private  caprioe  and 

fancy. 

Having  joincJ  Great  I'ntain  in  the  maintenance  of  a  necessary  and 
successful  war  agauibi  l<  ranee,  and  having  assisted  to  hurl  the  greatest 
hero,  and  the  greatest  tyrant  of  history  ftom  his  throne,  the  monarch 
of  the  North,  and  the  King  of  Pnusia,  hmded  upon  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, amidst  the  splendour  nf  Majesty,  the  shouts  of  triumph,  and  the 
varied  magnificence  of  royal  and  civic  feasts.  In  the  language  of  the 
day,  Alexander  w^as  the  decided  favourite  of  the  British  public.  The 
Rovercign  was  handsome  ;  his  physiognomy  most  prepossessing — 
his  temper  amiable — bis  demeanour  was  dignified  witbont  pride, 
and  condescending  without  meanness;  indeed,  his  accomplishments 
were  the  theme  of  tliousands  of  tongues  ;  and  his  virtues  were  sounded 
throughout  these  islands :  he  was  alrooat  perfection,  nay,  for  a  short 
time,  be  was  nearly  aHeni-Ootf.  Then  aH  the  monarch's  affiurs  of 
honour  were  forgotten, — his  mistress  and  her  offspring  were  never  re- 
membered— his  neglected  and  melancholy,  but  virtuous  consort,  cast  into 
the  shade:  in  a  word,  all  the  failings  of  the  Autocrat  were  concealed, 
and  his  virtues  were  set  forth  in  their  fullest  splendour. + 

The  reception  Alexander  met  with  in  Loudon  from  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  uud  from  all  dt-uominations  of  Christians,  was  most  cordial 
and  flattering,  and  most  have  delighted  him.  Yet,  at  this  moment, 
though  a  hotter  man  than  in  his  yonnger  years,  he  ia  no  longer  the 
fiivourile  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  nor  of  the  greatest  part  of 
our  Continental  neighbours.  The  Holy  AlUance  has  made  him  innnmer^ 
able  enemie«,  and  his  public  and  private  character  have  been  more 
keenly  examined*   Of  these  we  shall  speak  again  io  another  sketch* 


THK  LUTK. 

The  Lulc,  wbose  music  5\vect  and  tender 
Thou  lov'st  to  wake  wall  sklllul  powers, 
Is  rich  in  gay  and  gilded  splendour. 
And  twined  with  fre^h  and  fragrant  flbwefS. 
Strangers  to  touch  it  oft  endeavour  ; 
lu  wreaths,  its  brightoess  then  remain : 
But  other  hand  than  tbtne  has  never 
Drawn  forth  its  full  and  perfect  strain. 

Ob  t  since  thy  lute  such  faith  discloses. 

Repose  an  cqnal  trust  in  me; 

When  deck'd  in  smiles,  and  rrown'd  with  roscf, 
Tliiak  not  my  love  can  stray  irom  iheej 
The  world's  vain  spells  can  ne'er  deceive  me^ 
My  outward  looks  on  all  may  shine. 

But  never  can  my  heart,  believe  me, 

Thrill  lo  another  touch  than  thine  I  M.  A. 


*  Temwth  in  Russia,  vol.  li.  page  424. 

'^  It  Is  sa'd  tlmt  n  high  personage  thought  Alexander  [  aid  too  nucli  attti^lioii  to 
dress }  and  heace  bestowed  npoa  him  the  appellatloo  of  the  Scvthiah  Dahuv. 
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Tills  lady  is  tlio  most  amiable  of  bluc-stockinQ^s,  aircl  tho  mof^t  pro-' 
found  of  prince&scs.  She  gossips,  with  equal  liveliuL^^,  ai)OUt  love, 
free-masonry,  politics,  the  nursing  of  cltildreii,  the  sculpture  of  Phidias, 
the  toiletle,i  c  H;^ion,  PoHsh  girls.  Doctor  Johnson,  educatioQ^  the  perfidy 
of  t]]«  luile  trx,  philosophy,  Aldernev  cows,  etbies,  Italian  countenes, 
•oeiant  Greece,  Frederick  the  Great,  his  preaent  Majesty,  &c.  &c.;  and 
441  tbete,  and  a  hundred  other  robjects,  are  discussed  with  so  much 
good  temper,  and  are  moreover  garnished  with  such  piquant  anecdotes, 
as  to  make  her  book  the  pleasanicst  of  all  li'^ht  readinfjr :  tbon-jli,  at  tlie 
same  time,  it  is  hv  no  means  deficient  in  matters  nt  inon  touchmi;  in- 
terest-  The  auto-biography  of  a  lady  is,  of  all  works,  the  i>esi  calculated 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  generality  of  readers.  Men  will,  of  course,  feel 
interested  in  any  genuine  record  from  head  quarters,  of  that  inexplica- 
ble thing,  the  female  heart;  and  women  ahvnys  bam  with  anxiety  to 
'know  by  what  steps  any  celebrated  individual  of  their  sex  has  arrived 
nt  distinction ;  to  ascertaini  for  instance,  clearly  and  from  authority,  how 
she  was  dressed  on  her  cominj[T  out  ;  what  passed  between  bor  and  her 
sister  about  the  gentleman  wlio  said  the  first  <^allant  thing  to  her;  and 
whether  she  eloped,  or  was  married  by  consent  of  parents. 

Among  the  Margravine's  inulisputed  merits,  may  be  reckoned  the 
pre'eminent  one  of^being  (if  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  may 
be  credited)  a  most  beautiful  woman.  ■  Her  beauty,  too,  was  tempered 
with  such  mild  sweetness  of  expression,  (the  finishing  grace  of  female 
loveliness)  as  roust  have  made  her  charms  irresistible.  Of  the  power 
of  these,  indeed,  and  of  the  equal  attraction  of  her  mental  character,  she 
seems  fully  aware  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  bow,  in  tbe  frankness  of  her 
temper,  she  goes  on  throughout  the  book,  sounding  h>  r  own  praises. 
We  are  fain  to  believe  she  deserved  tliem  all,  especially  when  we  look 
at  her  likeness,  engraved  from  the  above-uamed  picture  ;  the  composi- 
tion of  which  has  often  been  considered  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  Sir 
Joshua's  works.  The  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
present  publication.  One  might  look  at  it  for  ever.  Her  counte- 
nance seems  alive  with  kindness  and  intelligence ;  she  is  caressing  one 
of  her  children ;  and  the  fic^ure,  with  a  bewitching  toss  of  tbe  be:id,  is 
thrown  into  an  attitude  which  sets  off,  with  the  most  alluring  grace,  that 
union  ot  sleaderness,  and  of  full  and  swelling  charm?>,  which  were  the 
exquisite  characteristics  of  her  person.  Her  mind  will  be  best  estimat- 
ed by  her  book,  in-  the  perusal  of  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  de- 
lighted  with  the  evidences  of  alihctionate  sensibility,  and  of  general  ac- 
complishment and  gaiety  of  heart  which  meet  him  at  every  page,  and 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  will  forgive  (and  forget,  as  a  matter  of  course) 
the  boarding-school  truisms  which  the  fair  authoress,  here  and  there,  in 
her  xeal  to  be  didactic,  so  complacently  deals  out  as  philosophical 
discoveries. 

The  Margravine  of  Anspach,  whose  life  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  discussion  in  the  high  circles,  and,  we  may  add,  of  so  much  ca- 
Inoray,  was  bom  in  the  year  1750.  She  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
ftnirth  Eari  of  Berkeley,  by  his  countess,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
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Drax,  of  Charborough»  in  the  oouDty  of  Dorwt.  Of  her  birlh  ihe  giree 
the  following  interesting  account : — 

*'  Lady  Berkele?  was  taken  in  labour  in  the  month  of  Deeemher,  although 

the  did  not  calculate  that  she  should  produce  a  second  hoy  till  the  February 

following.  Her  alarm  and  di'iajipointnivnt  mav  be  conceived  when  the  child 
appeared,  a  most  miserable  object,  scarcely  breathing,  and  scarcely  alive,  at 
tne  end  of  seven  months.  Bein^  wrap|)ed  up  in  a  piece  of  flannel,  and,  with- 
out much  attention,  laid  down  in  the  great  elbow-cbair  which  was  placed  at 
her  ladyship's  hed-siflr.  wiiti  nriiher  clothes  nor  wet-nurse  prfparctl,  I  was 
left  in  despair  for  a  while  to  loy  fate.  At  that  time,  certain  elic|ueUcs  and 
attentions  were  observed,  which  are  now  neglected  and  onuited  ;  and  the  fir&t 
pereon  who  came  to  Lady  Berkeley,  a  few  hours  after  she  was  delivered,  wat 
tier  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Albemarle  Coming  up  to  the  bed-side,  and,  after 
the  usual  remarks  on  such  an  occasion,  perceiving  the  chair  by  the  bed-side, 
aud  imagining  iliat  which  occupied  it  to  be  only  a  piece  of  flannel,  her  lady- 
ship was  on  the  very  point  of  seating  herself  upon  it,  when  she  was  prevented, 
by  the  screams  of  the  attendant,  from  potting  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the 
forlorn  babe.  As  Lady  Albemarle  supposed  the  infant  to  be  in  the  bed  with 
the  Countess,  she  was  surprised  at  the  narrow  escape  j  and  her  curiosity  being 
more  roused  from  this  circumstance,  she  directed  her  attention  to  the  obje<^ 
of  it,  and  requested  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  wiiuiow,  in  order  that  she 
mi^lu  judge  of  the  prohjibiliiy  of  its  existence.    Lady  Berkeley  exclaimed, 

Keevishly,  "  It  is  a  miserable  thtnf^,  and  cannot  live"  Ttn;  mrnd'c  f^^ce 
eing  uncovered,  the  helpless  liiile  bein^  opened  its  eye*,  as  if  to  liuU  liie 
light  of  day;  and  as  they  appeared  very  bright.  Lady  Albemarle  conceived  tlvi 
a  child  who  possessed  that  power  had  agood  chance  to  live.  She,  therelbi^ 
imniediately  sent  into  the  neighbouring  streets  to  find  out  a  wet-nurse ;  nor 
did  she  retire  till  she  had  seen  the  jchiid  enjoy  its  borrowed  nourishment  from 
a  healthy  woman  who  wmjfmmmtiL  Had  it  not  been  that  an  accident  bad 
so  nearly  happened,  thitfitmmmiMmot  would  have  been  omitted ;  and,  from 
d«'<piir  of  the  inather,  I  most  probably  should  not  have  survived.  Tbisseene 
took  jiUceaulie  Akosi^  of  the  iiarl  of  Berkeley  in  Spring  Gardens/' 

flfe-Mitinued«  daring  her  tnfiincy,  so  very  diminutive,  weak,  and  de* 
iMSate,  that  nothing  but  the  unremitting  care  which  was  bestowed  upon 
her  by  a  GtM-man  nurse  (Jur  her  mother  was  not  fond  of  children  f  J  could 
have  reared  her.  Her  sister,  who  was  only  two  y(*ars  older,  used  to 
carry  her  abotit  in  her  arms ;  and  to  give  her  strength,  cofd  hut  lis  were 
ordered,  which  produced  an  nf'ue^  from  which  she  with  difficulty  reco- 
vered. We  hope  the  publication  of  this  fact  will  contribute  to  the 
abolition  of  that  absurd  and  dangerou.s  practice  of  dipping  InftDta  itt 
cold  water»  the  sudden  efibct  of  which  is  as  painful  to  the  system  as- 
electrifying  the  child  would  be.  Such  violent  contrasts  are  unnatumt^ 
and  must  be  hurtful;  and  we  wish  the  Margravine,  who  has  bestowed 
much  of  her  jrood  sense  upon  the  nurture  of  children,  had  spoken  more 
at  large  upon  this  subject.  We  li  ive  heard  the  case  described,  of  a. 
poor  infant  who  wa«?  preposturousij^  dippetl  every  inornint^  into  icy 
cold  water.  The  dread  of  the  litde  creature,  as  she  wjis  carried  to- 
wards the  scene  of  her  sufiering,  was  almost  tragically  evinced  by  her 
trembling  and  clinging  to  her  nurse,  for  she  was  not  old  enough  to 
speak ;  but,  when  she  was  held  over  the  bath,  preparatory  to  the  re- 
morseless plunge,  her  limbs  became  almost  ctrnvulsed,  and  ber  soft  and 
baby  face,  which  one  might  imagine  incapable  of  any  expression,  was 
momentarily  visited  witli  a  ])rematiire  character  in  the  deformity  of  its 
(error,  and  in  the  beseeching  looks  cast  towards  her  lather,  who,  yield- 
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inp;  to  injudicious  ar^vicei  uaed  to  sanctioii  tbe  opeimtiou.  Xhift  duid 
died  of  Hydrocephalus. 

The  Margravine  appears  to  have  stitlered,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life,  from  the  unfeeling  treatment  of  two  individuals,  who,  of  all  others, 
ought  to  have  cherished  and  loved  her :  we  mean  her  mother  and  her 
first  husband.  Not  that  they  acted  in  concert;  but  that  each,  in  his  and 
her  several  sphere,  seemed  industrious  in  filling  her  young  mind  with  un* 
happiness.   This  is  a  specitnen  of  the  behaviour  of  her  mother . — 

"  I  was  compelled  lhat  night  lo  sleep  in  the  same  hcd  with  Lady  Berkeley, 
and  from  that  time  ever  after  in  the  same  room,  till  1  was  marriecl.  That 
niflJit,  instead  of  speaking  to  me,  my  mother  spoke  to  herself,  and  repeated  in 
different  phrases  the  same  thing,  that  she  had  lost  her  only  child — her  h- 
.Touritc." 

And  here  is  a  little  anecdote  of  her  sister,  Lady  Oeorgiaoa,  told  in  her 
diverting  and  sly  way 

"  Some  time  after  tiiis,  one  night  when  my  mother  was  asleep.  Lady 
Gcorglana  came  to  my  be(]-!,icle,  having  stolen  silently  from  her  own,  and 
whispcreil,  '  My  Bessy,  I  am  in  lc)\e.' 

**  1  was  silent  for  some  time,  struck  with  the  sudden  manner  and  peculiar 
WAV  of  (his  disclosure,  white  Lady  Geoigiana  continued  in  her  whisper  to 
tell  me  that  she  loved  Lord  Forbes.  If  my  astonishment  could  be  increased, 
it  was  at  lhat  name;  for  he  was  very  ugly." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Brst  declaration  of  love  to  herself,  she  is 
equally  lively  and  dramatic : — 

"  Lady  Berkeley  sat  in  a  box  at  the  ball,  ;iiul  permitted  Lady  Gcorgiana  and 
inc  to  take  a  walk  with  some  nihvr  young  ladios.  Each  of  us  had  a  cavalier, 
who  were  lo  take  care  of  and  bring  us  back  soon  }  but  Lord  Forbes  insisted  on 
walking  between  us.  While  proceeding  along  we  were  joined  by  a  tall  man 
in  a  black  domino,  who  look  the  advantage  of  a  crowd  which  impeded  us, 
and  who  (lrop[)cd  on  his  knees  before  me,  and  said,  *  Lady  Elizabeth,  1  die  if 
you  do  not  hear  oiel' 

*•  He  then  said,  that  to  see  me,  and  to  love  and  to  be^miserable,  were  one 
and  the  same  thing.  My  surprise  and  terror  cannot  be  oescribedi  but  Lord 
Forbes  held  me,  and  he  and  my  sister  laughed.  I  now  began  to  imagine  that 
this  was  masauerade  wit;  but  my  astonishment  Increased,  when  the  man 
continued  his  language,  and  pulled  offhb  maskj  when  1  beheld  the  handsome 
Mr.  ,  universally  allowed  to  be  so  by  every  one,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 

handsomest  men  to  be  seen  in  any  country. 

"  Not  one  word  escaped  niy  lips  till  Lord  Forbes  said,  '  I  have  been  his  con- 
fident a  long  timci'  and  he  shook  my  arm,  but  in  vain,  for  the  languairo  of 
love  was  only  terror  tome}  and  on  finding  I  could  not  speak,  he  said,  '  Teu 
thousand  pardons  I  ask  ;  nermilme  to  speak  to  I^dy  Berkeley.'  To  which 
Lord  Forbes  answered,  '  Uh,  yes  ;  it  is  a  dumb  chicken,  but  I  will  roast  her 

for  this;*  and  Mr.   wafked  away.    1  hurried  back  to  niy  mother,  and 

calmed  my  terrors  by  saying  lo  myself,  Poor  man,  he  is  certainly  mad  !" 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Craven,  tlie  Margravine's  first  husband,  if  the 
truth  has  been  told  of  him,  was  unfeeling,  unjust,  gros.s,  and  wilful  in 
the  extreme;  and  there  are  one  or  two  scenes  in  the  present  memoirs, 
between  Lady  Craven  and  his  lordship,  which  are  among  the  most 
affecting  things  we  ever  read.  The  following,  winch  in  some  respects 
reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Fielding's  '*  Amelia,"  is  one  of  them  :^ 

«'Th3t  winter,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  often,  when  Lord  Craven 
told  mc  he  was  goin^  to  hunt  in  Hampshire  or  Wiltshire,  he  had  been  in 
neither  places ;  but  m  London,  and  not  residing  in  our  own  house.   1,  of 
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course,  be^n  to  grow  very  uneasy;  and  soon  discovered  that  he  Had  formed 
another  attaehmeot  to  a  pcnon  wbom  he  had  (band  at  the  Crown  Idd,  by 
chaiice,  at  Reading ;  left  tbMe  for  debt  by  a  gay  colonel,  whose  mistress  she 
was  i  till,  tired  by  her  extiavaganee,  be  had  left  her  aod  her  charm*  in  pledge 

to  pay  her  reckooius* 

**  Consideralioa  tor  an  exeellent  lamily  jpre\*ents  her  betn^  named  here ; 
bnt  originally  she  had  run  away  with  a  worthy  man,  and  marned  him.  She 

snon  le  ft  him  for  a  cny  r;iptain,  who,  disgusted  with  her  profiiscncss,  deserted 
her,  and  she  came  upon  the  town.  Her  many  admirers  soon  forsook  her, 
when  Lord  Craven  unfortuaaiely  becatnc  acquainted  with  her.  He  took 
excnniont  with  her,  and  she  drank  at  table  with  him,  and  then  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  him — a  melancholy  proof  that  tliey  who  never  read  nor  re- 
flect are  always  at  the  mercy  of  iho«e  who  will  flatter  the  whim  of  the 
moment. 

This  eonnesion  neeessarily  prevented  ne  from  seeing  much  of  mv  has- 
band,  and  he  appeared  not  so  happy  or  amused  at  the  sight  of  his  chtloreB  as 

usual;  all  doubts  were,  however,  removed,  had  there  been  any  j  when  one 
day  Lord  Macartney  came  to  me  and  entreated  me  to  prevent  Lord  Craven 
from  travelling  in  one  of  my  coaches,  with  a  woman  who  called  herself  Lady 
Craven,  and  conducted  herself  at  inns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  upon 
and  tarnish  my  ch;iraoter;  'And,*  added  Lord  ^!acartney,  *if  Lord  Berkeley 
knows  thi=^,  he  will  certainly  call  Lord  Craven  out.*  Lord  Macartney  had 
passed  througii  Dunchurch,  where  Lord  Craven  and  the  lady  had  slept. 

"  When  Lord  Craven  arrived  in  London,  in  Charlcs^treet,  after  he  had 
seen  me  and  the  children,  I  sent  them  out  of  the  room,  and  told  him  that  I 
had  a  fjvour  to  ask  of  him,  which  wa?,  that  he  would  not  permit  hi?  mistress 
to  call  herseii  Lady  Craven.  He  looked  much  confused,  rose  from  where  he 
was  sitting,  and  walked  aboat  the  room  some  time.  He  then  asked  how  long 
it  was  that  I  had  known  that  he  had  a  mistress  ?  To  this  J  replied,  <  Above 
a  twelvemonth.*  He  then  took  some  more  walks  across  the  room ;  when, 
suddenly  stopping,  and  clasping  his  hands  together,  he  threw  his  eyes  up  to 
heaven  and  exclaimed,  '  By  G — ,  you  are  the  best-tempered  creature  in  the 
world  ;  for  I  have  never  sus]>ected  that  yon  knew  this  !*  I  then  told  him 
that  he  must  remember  the  spotless  700110;  creiuure  he  had  married,  and  who 
had  borne  him  seven  children  ;  and  iliai  there  was  one  thing  I  must  insist  on, 
which  was,  that  if  he  continued  to  live  with  that  woman,  I  wouid  order  a 
bed  in  the  next  room  to  his;  for  her  conduct  was  such  that  mv  health  miftht 
suffer*    He  said  that  she  was  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,  and  asked,  rather*' 

r;rcmptorily,  who  had  informed  me  otherwise?  I  then  told  him  fairly,  that 
had  obtained  an  interview  with  the  lady's  husband,  who  had  acquainted  me 
exactly  with  the  character  of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  formed  aconncat* 
ion,  and  that  the  looseness  of  her  conduct  was  such,  that  it  was  only  to  be 
equalled  by  her  extravagance ;  and  that  he  had  ooncloded  all  his  account  of 
her  by  pitying  my  unfortunate  situation. 

**  Lord  Craven  began  to  feel  indignant,  and  his  appearance  indicated  resent- 
ment ;  but  I  continued  to  entreat  him  to  consider  his  children,  and  seriously 
to  reflect  on  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  conduct. 

"  In  all  probability,  when  he  left  me,  he  returned  to  the  latly,  and  informed 
her  of  all  that  had  passed,  as  she  soon  after  took  him  over  to  the  Coutioenty 
intending,  most  likdn  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  his  wife,  by  quitting 
England.  His  stay  Uiere,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  as  he  could 
spcrii'  no  other  language  but  English;  and  Ills  patience  being  exhausted,  he 
relumed  at  the  end  of  a  six  weeks*  excursiion. 

*'  1  could  never  persuade  his  Lordship,  that,  although  he  had  made  a  will 
entailing  his  property  on  his  three  sons,  he  might  spend  it  all  before  he  died. 
At  the  time  that  my  second  son,  Berkeley  Craven,  wa^  bnrn,  Lord  Craven 
made  his  will  ;  at  which  time  Lord  Berkeley  dcclarcti  that  lie  should  never 
marry:  and,  as  his  brother  w  -s  surrounded  hy  dangers  m  his  profession  as  a 
mfal  oflkar,  ha  was  detennioed  that  Lady  Ofanara's  children  should  naver 
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inherit  one  ririhinpr  of  the  Berkeley  property.    My  second  son  wa*-  lih  lonl 
ship's  heir  \  aiid  ii  «vas  on  that  declaration  that  Lord  Craven  made  iwi  vviil, 
making  my  jointure  3000/.  a-year,  and  giving  me  Benham  and  tlie  bou&e  in 
Cbarles-stroct  for  my  life,  which  subsequcp.tiy  he  took  away  from  me:  and 
Lord  Berkeley,  notwiih>taiu!iiig  his  resolniiou,  married. 

**  When  Keppel  Craven  u  t?  ;ihoia  three  vears  o!(J,jusl  before  the  Ciiii^lnias 
holidays,  which  Lord  Craven  always  spent  with  his  wife, children,  and  tncuds, 
atone  of  hit  beautiful  teau,  his  lonlaliip  one  day  sent  for  me  into  his  dressinft* 
room»  and,  with  murh  embarrassment,  said,  '  1  am  goins  to  London ;  1  shall 
Dot  pass  the  Christmas  here;  and  when  1  go,  1  shall  never  see  your  face 
a^io.'  I  named  to  him  the  people  1  expected  to  come,  and  represented  to 
him  how  extraordinary  it  would  appear  to  some  of  them  if  he  were  absent; 
but  hesaid  that  he  was  determined  never  lo  sec  me  more.    To  this  I  ati^vveredy 

*  That  is,  lo  part  wUh  me?'  He  replied,  *  Yes.'  I  ilicn  ]»roceeded  as  far  as 
the  dour,  and,  turnntg  round,  said,  with  the  createsi  cahuness  1  could  collect, 

*  The  purling  of  a  husband  and  wife,  who  nave  lived  together  for  thirteen 
years,  and  have  had  seven  children,  and  the  fortanes  o/  those  children  at  the 
merry  of  a  failier  misled,  is  a  thing  of  too  great  consequence  lo  those  children 
for  me  not  to  take  the  best  advice  upon  such  an  evenly'  and  1  leuied  to  my 
own  silliiiiT-rooin.** 

It  was  this  unhappy  circinn^tance  wliich  gave  birth  lo  the  malignant 
gossip,  of  which,  in  iier  afier-hl'e,  she  became  the  victim.  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  bcr  lettert  from  CoDBtantiQople,  published  in  1789,  abe  speaks 
of  a  Birmingham  coin  of  bciaetf»  whidi  baa  been  made  to  paaa  in  moat 
of  the  inns  in  Fr«noe»  Switxeriand*  and  England,  for  the  wife  of  her 
husband.  Her  arms  and  coronet  were  used  to  support  the  deccptioii*; 
and  thus,  in  tl»e  peraon  of  another,  abe  was  liable  to  be  unworthily  ei- 
timalcd. 

Soon  after  the  separation  irom  Lord  Craven,  our  authoress  made  the 
tour  of  the  Comment ;  and  has  qualified  herself  to  lay  before  the  public 
a  delightlul  stock  of  anecdotes,  private  niemoirs,  scandal,  &c.  lic.  cuo- 
aected  witb  Che  foreign  coiirta.  At  Vienna,  she  waa»  of  course,  intro- 
duced to  the  Emperor,  who  immediately  fell  in  love  with  her«  She 
hints  at  this  circumstance  witb  great  mtixcti : — 

**  When  Prince  Kauniu  delivered  the  Emperor's  message  to  me,  and  added 
to  it,  *  The  Emperor  says,  he  never  saw  any  woman  with  tlie  rnodesi  and  dig- 
nified deportment  of  Lady  Craven,'  /  immediaicly  rcplu  d  that  it  was  nol  in  my 
power  to  stay  i  and  i  >ci  oil  in  leit  day:i  to  uerfurui  the  cxiraorduiary  journey 
to  St.  P^tersbttigh,  where  the  Empress  of  Kussta,  and,  by  her  orders,  all  who 
commanded  under  her  authority,  treated  me  with  the  most  unexampled 
attention, 

*'  Tlie  Lmperur  had  no  wife,  and  the  opmmu  wluch  he  had  formed  of  me* 
and  which  was  repeated  over  all  Gerauiny  ,  terrified  me ;  and,  fearful  lest  in- 
jurious* reports  should  be  spread  of  me,  which  was  what  I  could  not  bear,*— at 
the  ri»k  of  being  thought  ungniifMltQ  the  Emperor,  i  fled  like  a  frigbteucd 

bird  from  a  net." 

Tbefollnwin'4  account  of  the  precautions  taken  by  tl»e  Polish  mothers 
to  ensure  the  chaste  behaviour  of  their  daughters,  is  capital  :  — 

'*  The  Polish  ladies  are  very  \i^iiant  over  the  cnnduct  of  their  dau^hlers, 
and  intrigues  are  not  so  easily  carried  on  here  as  in  Holland  j  and  in  some  di<>- 
tricts,  (\vDtch  is  perfectly  liuiculousl)  they  are  forced  to  wear  little  bells,  both 
before  and  behind,  io  order  to  proclaim  whem  they  ate  and  what  they  are 

doing." 

An  edifying  contrast  to  which  is  furnished  by  her  descripuou  of 
the  Turkish  ladies : — 
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"  The  women,  who  were  very  numerous,  were  like  walking  mummies.  A 
laige  loose  robe  of  dark  green  cloth  covered  them  from  the  neck  to  the 
ground;  over  that  was  a  large  piece  of  muslin,  which  wrapped  the  shoaldera 

and  arnT!,  and  another  whicli  wettt  over  ihc  head  and  oyc!.  All  these  cover- 
ings cont'ound  tlie  bhupe  and  uir  ko  niucii,  that  any  rank  may  be  concealed 
under  ihem.  I  never  saw  a  country  where  the  women  may  enjoy  so  much 
freedom  and  liberty  as  here,  free  from  all  reproach.    A  Turkish  husband  who 

sees  a  pair  of  slippers  at  the  door  of  bis  liarern,  mu3l  not  enter:  iiis  respect 
for  the  sex  prevpjus  hiin  from  inirudin<{  when  a  stranger  is  there  on  a  Visit: 

how  easijy  thru,  it  i"  Jor  men  io  pUiS  and  visit  as  women 

In  the  cour.s<?  ol  her  travels,  Lady  Craven  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  Margrave  and  Margravine  of  Anspach,  at  whose  court  slie  resided, 
hy  the  ftdvice  of  her  mother,  far  some  time.  Her  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  intri<;ucs  (political  and  otherwise)  of  this  place  is  diveiV 
ing  In  the  extreme.  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  the  celebrated  Freifeh 
actress,  was  tlie  Margrave's  mistress ;  her  ascendancy  war  lioefttlly 
sliaken  hy  the  advent  of  Lady  Craven ;  and  her  airs,  graces,  and  ex- 
postulatory  epistles,  are  detailed  with  considernbli^  humour.  Clairon 
was  thoroui^li  French  in  every  thing.  She  couid  reject  one  lover,  or 
indulge  another,  with  the  sume  imperturbable  ceremony.  Every  thins: 
was  to  be  done  by  her  strictly  according  to  **  ies  regie*"  A  mystei  lou.s 
ghost  story  is  also  told  about  this  ladv,  which  cannot  fafl  to  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  the  marrelMMiib 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Craven,  and  of  the  first  Margravine  of  Ans- 
pach, Lady  Craven  and  the  Margrave  were  married.  The  celebra* 
tion  of  the  wedding  took  place  at  Lisbon,  in  the  presence  of  one  hundred 
persons,  and  attended  by  all  the  English  naval  officers  who  were 
stationed  on  the  bvpot.  This  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  The  hus- 
band and  wile  were  devoted  to  each  other :  he  appreciated  her  many 
excellenciea,  and  she,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  exerted  all  her  accom- 
plishments to  delight  and  soothe  every  hour  of  bis  existence.  She 
read  and  sang  to  him,  travelled  witb  him,  humoured  his  eccentricitiesi 
composed  plays  and  acted  in  them ;  and  was  his  enchantress  alike  in 
all! 

The  second  volume  of  the  MarL'i  avljie's  memoirs  opens  with  a 
highly  curious  picture  of  Berlin,  at  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great; 
of  whom  the  authoress  gives  a  spirited  sketch,  including  many  original 
anecdotes.  There  is  also  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  to  iiaron 
Trenck,  and  a  very  lively  account  of  the  philosophers  and  illuminati, 
who^  in  those  days,  made  tlie  city  of  Berlin  their  place  of  refuge. 
,  Among  ihis  body  of  persons,  we  are  made,  by  the  descripiions  of  the 
Margravine,  intimately  acquainted  with  Rosenfeld,  Bardt,  Eberhardy 
Edelmann,  and  others;  the  protected  freedom  of  whofse  proceedings 
at  this  time,  was  without  parallel  in  any  age  or  country.  This  part 
of  the  memoirs  is,  tiierefore,  rich  beyond  measure,  in  curious  anecdotal 
matter.  Of  Voltaire,  also,  and  of  his  singular  liahits,  several  stories  are 
told,  the  greater  part  of  them  quite  new. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  review  of  a  work  which  consists  of  two 
octavo  volumes  of  curious  reminiscences,  to  give  the  reader  a  complete 
abstract  of  its  contents.  All  wc  cau  do,  in  our  limits^  is  to  'furnish  a 
specimen  or  two;  and,  under  this  impression,  we  must  be  brief  in  no- 
ticing tlie  second  volume.  The  following  is  a  pleasant  anecdote  of 
Dr.  Johnbun: — 
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**  One  day,  in  a  iHe^-Ute^  I  asked  him  why  he  chose  to  do  me  the  lio^lar 

favour  of  sitting  so  orten  and  taking  his  tea  with  me.  *  I,  who  am  an  iglM^ 
rant  woman,'  i  said,  •  and  who,  if  I  have  any  share  of  natural  wit  or  sense, 
am  so  much  afraid  of  you  that  my  language  and  thoughts  are  locked  up  or 
fade  away  when  I  am  about  lo  speak  to  you.  He  laughed  very  much  at  nrst, 
and  then  said,  *  An  ignorant  woman !  the  little  1  have  peiceived  in  your  con- 
versation plea>es  me  ;* — and  then,  with  a  serious  and  ahnost  religious  empha- 
sis, he  a  lrhf!,  ♦  i  do  hke  you!* — *  And  for  what?'  1  said.  He  put  his  large 
hand  uuoa  my  arm,  and  with  an  exuression  I  shall  never  forget,  he  pressed  it^ 
and  aatd,  '  Because  you  are  a  gooa  mother.'  Heaven  is  my  witness,  1  was 
more  deli^ht^  at  his  saying  this,  than  if  he  had  praised  me  for  my  wit  or  man* 
ncrs,  or  any  gift  be  mignt  have  perceived  in  me.** 

Of  Bonaparte  and  hia  first  wife  Josephine,  our  authoress  tells 

some  interesting  stories  \  one  of  which,  conticcted  with  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghicn,  wc  cannot  refrain  from  extracting: — 

**  The  stigma  which  has  hern  attached  to  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  with 
regard  lo  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Knghien,  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  anfbrtnnate  dulie  was  certainly  condemned  to  die  by  the  Kmperor,  but 
he  wished  to  save  his  life,  and  have  the  credit  of  the  pardon.  He  wrote  the 
mandate  to  that  effect,  but  thelettcr  was  intcrceptef^  byValleyir^ntl,  rtnd  the  un- 
happy duke  tell  a  sacrihce.  When  the  Euiperor  heard  the  inleliigence,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief  j  and  so  great  was  his  despair,  that  he  attempted 
to  destroy  himself.  Josephine  was  obhged  to  have  every  instrument  wnich 
couM  be  used  for  such  a  purpose  concealed  from  him,  and  his  sword  and 
pistols  were  removed  from  hi?  sight.  Her  care  and  aiteniions  to  hitn  were 
uaremittingi  she  ne\cr  leii  him,  and  consoled  him  by  every  means  in  her 

Sower.  She  had  him  brousht  to  St.  Clond )  where  he  remained  for  fifteen 
ays  a  prey  to  his  feelings  ana  distress.  Herinftuence  over  him  was  unbound- 
ed, and  her  affection  sootherl  him  into  calmness.  Oft  his  refnrn  to  Paris,  he 
went  to  the  Opera  and  theatres ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  presented  hiuiseit, 
than  he  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  He  had  dreaded  to  appear  again  in 
public,  as  he  imagined  he  should  be  considered  as  the  murderer  of  the  duke  ; 
Out  h(  !iacl  a  soul  above  such  a  <rime.  and  the  prince  was  sacrificed  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  ministers.'* 

Of  the  life  of  the  Margrave  and  xMargravine,  at  Brandenbur|:rh 
House,  the  authoress  gives  an  amusing  description,  and  is  not  sparing 
in  her  iketcbes  of  their  contemporaries  in  we  high  circles* 

The  illness  and  death  of  the  Margrave  are  thus  related: 

*'  He  had  a  favourite  grey  horse,  which  was  to  run  for  the  Derby,  and 
which,  from  his  own  and  the  public  opinion,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
was  likely  to  gain  the  stakes  of  ih-U  year.  One  morning  he  called  me  to  him, 
and  with  much  earnestness  said,  he  had  one  favour  to  beg  of  uie,  if  he  should 
not  be  alive  in  the  spring  when  those  races  were  to  take  place.  '|f  I  should 
be  taken  from  you,'  said  he,  '  let  me  entreat  of  you  on  no  account  to  be  per-- 
suadcd  b^  any  one  to  withdraw  the  grey  horse  from  the  course*  as  I  am  cer- 
tain, if  fairly  used,  he  will  win  the  Derny.'  1  begped  of  him  not  to  talk  in 
such  a  manner,  as  1  hoped  he  would  live  to  see  his  horse  come  off  victorious 
that  year»and  live  to  see  many  others.  I  perceived,  from  the  earnestness  of 
his  manner,  that  he  had  something  more  upon  his  mind  ;  when  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  aware  l)c  had  a  comjjlaint  which  would  l)affle  the  kill  of  llic 
faculty,  and  that  he  was  resigned  to  his  fate,  whenever  he  should  be  called 
away. 

"  His  observations  were  but  too  true ;  his  constitution  gradually  ^ve  way, 
and  he  resigned  his  life  at  Bcnham, — after  lingering  for  two  years  with  a  ptu- 
inonary  complaint, — when  he  h^fl  nearly  completed  his  seventieth  year.  He 
had,  previously,  declared  his  intention  of  leaving  me  in  the  possession  of  all 
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his  property:  a  proof  that  he  thought  me  deserving  of  hii  teodemeu  vtwt, 

that  he  fulfilled  his  wishes*" 

This  is  followed  by  a  panegyric  on  the  exalted  character  of  his  Serene 
Higliness,  which  it  is  to  be  liopetl  he  merited;  but  which  at  nil  events  it 
isdelightiul  to  read  as  the  invuhintary  praise  of  an  alicctionate  \vi]'e. 

Some  oi  the  anecdotes  in  tlie  prcbenf  volumes  are  rather  luo  gay,  nnd 
in  too  Continental  a  taste,  for  quotation  in  our  pages,  and  we  ap]>rciiuiid 
their  exiBtenoe  may  be  traced  to  the  Maigravine't  atroog  perception  of 
the  ludierouB,  which,  in  one  or  two  instances,  has  certainly  thrown  her 
a  little  off  her  guard  as  to  decorum ;  but  this  is  all:  she  never  loses 
sight  of  morality. 

\Vf  trust  her  book  will  vindicate  her  as  she  wishes.  She  appears  to 
have  been  mori  "  sinned  aganist  than  sinninij,"  especially  in  tiie  recep- 
tion she  encountered  at  Court,  and  from  ^o  ue  nicmhers  of  hei  own 
family,  oa  htr  return  to  hci  aative  country,  after  her  marriage  with  the 
Margrave.  She  has,  of  course,  expatiated  fully  in  her  memoirs  upon 
this  interesting  and  painful  part  of  her  life ;  and  as  she  always  had, 
even  from  her  enemies,  a  reputation  fbr  veracity,  there  can  be  no  fear 
but  that  the  present  volumes  will  place  many  hitherto  doubtftil  matters ' 
in  their  proper  light. 


i  HE    LOVER   TO   HIS  MISTRESS. 

Pretty  one,  when  i  am  dead, 
And  all  the  iuve  thou  see'st  is  tkd. 
In  what  lone  sea  cave 
Where  the  weary  billows  flee 
When  the  moon  i^  n-i  the  wave,— 
On  what  slope  or  sunny  shore. 
Grassy  dell  or  wild^wood  hoar. 
Wilt  thou  count  the  minutes  o'er. 
Watching  for  me  ? 

I — when  I       fiend  and  gOOC, 

To  thtj  side  \s\\i  iiee  \ 

If  the  soul  may  rUe  upon 

Its  desires,  and  soar  alone 

Where  the  nalc  flesh  once  was  known, 

£ver  wiil  I  tiaunt  by  thee. 

Every  hour  of  every  morn, 

Bvery  eve  when  love  is  born. 

Will  I  fUnd  by  thee ; 

Thoi^  my  great  love  thou  ne'er  see'st^ 

SliUl'W  love,  nnJ  where  ihouflee'st» 

Thither  will  /  flee. 

Every  ni:rhf  l)e  ide  thy  breast 
Will  I  lake  rny  holy  rest. 
Every  sigh  thou  utlerest 
Echoed  still  shall  be  : 
All  thy  pleasure^  all  thy  pain  • 
1  (albeit  a  shadow  vain) 
Will  endure,  and  count  it  bliss » 
Pretty  doubter,  is  not  this 
Truly  to  love  thee  i 

Amakie. 
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SKETCHES  or  FABISl AN  SOCIBTY,  POLITICS,  AN D  filtUATUaC. 

Paris,  December  ISth,  1825. 

Sir, — I  sit  down  to  give  you  a  sketch  or  the  moral  state  of  Parii, 
during  the  month  of  December.  I  intend  that  my  ktiers  should  fill  up 
the  deficiencies  of  the  newspapers  ;  but  ss  I  shall  not  write  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  pages,  I  must  beg  to  be  often  understood  by  mere 
btnis.  Besides,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me,  within  so  linoited  e 
space,  to  give  detailed  proofs  for  all  my  assertions. 

If  the  political  system  of  France  were  firm  and  well  adjnstrd,  thnt  is 
to  say,  if  it  were  such  as  would  satisfy  moderate  men  of  ail  parties,  lite- 
rature would  almost  exclusively  fill  up  the  monthly  pictures  which  I 
intend  to  present  to  you:  unfortunately,  such  is  not  tiie  case;  and  this 
month,  for  example,  liceratare  will  occupy  only  two-thirds  of  my  let- 
ter. I  should  wish  that,  after  perusing  it,  you  may  be  enabled  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  various  topics,  by  turns  literary  and  politiosl,  which 
afTi  u  tl  food  for  conversation  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris. 

i  rance^is,  in  faet,  governed  by  a  eonstitution^  consisting  of  four 
articles: — 

Article  1.  The  laws  shall  be  made  by  two  chambers,  appointed  by 
the  ministry. 

II.  Five  journals  shall  enjoy  free  permission  to  speak  on  all  sub- 
jects, except  the  follies  of  the  royal  family. 

III.  Promotion  in  the  Royal  Guard  shall  be  made,  and  all  places 
shall  be  filled  up,  solely  on  the  feoommeodation  of  die  Jesuitiy  who 

overawe  the  ministers. 

IV.  'Ilie  Jesuits,  and  the  25,000  younfr  priests  who  are  devoted  to 
them,  may  commit  every  crime,  murder  excepted,  without  being  prose- 
cuted by  law. — Of  this,  the  case  of  the  Cure  de  Darnetal,  near  Rouen, 
affords  an  example. 

This  constitution,  which  is  without  a  parallel,  is  faithfully  exeeuted: 
such  is  the  way  in  which  things  go  on  in  France*  During  the  present 
month,  however,  the  Jesuita  have  experienced  a  'considerable  check. 
They  wiidied  to  suppress  tlie  two  most  independent  and  best-conducted 
journals,  vh.  the  Courier  and  tlie  Con.sfifufion/ief,  e^ch  of  which  have 
24,000  readers.  Charles X.  himself,  thrrc  months  a<5o,  dirf  cied  iiis  at- 
torney-general, the  famous  Bellart,  brcarnc  uotori  Diis  through  the 
sacrifice  of  Murnhai  Key,  tu  prucecd  a^ain^t  the  twu  jouruais  above- 
mentioned*  M,  de  Chateaubriand  intimated,  that  the  public  are 
to  be  deprived  of  two-fifths  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  which  they  en- 
joy ;  for  there  are,  in  all,  only  five  jqurnals  not  sold  to  the  ministry. 

For  the  space  of  a  week,  the  attention  of  Parb  was  exclusively  en- 
grossed by  an  expected  decision  of  twenty-seven  judges  of  the  Hoyal 
Court,  presi'lpfl  by  M.  Seguier,  peer  of  France.  M.  Sepuicr  is  a  man 
ol  talenr,  but  he  is  haunted  by  a  spirit  of  ambition,  which  ruak.es  him 
court  favour  iu  a  way  that  often  renders  him  very  ridiculous;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when,  a  few  years  ago,  be  declaimed  gainst  Cashmere  shawls, 
and  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  ladies  of  Paris.  The  foct  is,  that  since 
Francis  I.  corrupted  the  morals  of  France,  they  have  never  been  SBece 
exempbry,  nor  has  society  ever  been  more  dull  than  at  present. 
M.  Seguier,  who  aspires  to  the  post  of  minister,  acquitted  the  two  jour- 
nals so  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits.  By  this  decision,  which  I  should  not 
mcntioDt  were  it  not  that  it  serves  to  mark  a  sort  of  revolution  in  our 
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very  anomalous  government,  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  consisting  of 
judges  irremoTible,  it  is  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  poorly  paid,  has 
pMsetsed  haelf  of  a  portion  of  the  supreme  anthority  of  the  state,  and 

thus  participates  in  the  govemtneDt  after  the  manner  of  the  old  parlia- 
ments. Public  opinion  being  nearly  all-powerful  in  France  (for  it  is 
kept  in  check  by  nothing  but  the  bnyonets  of  the  Royal  Guard\  and 
as  every  Frenchman  thinks  like  the  journal  he  reads,  M.  Seguier  has 
become  the  umpire  of  opinion.  According  to  the  preamble,  or  grounds 
oi  both  his  judgments,  it  appears  that  any  thing  may  be  said  against 
the  Jesuits,  and  that  the  lamous  declaration  of  1682,  on  the  privileges 
of  the  Galilean  ehmeh,  against  the  court  of  Rome,  becomes  a  law  of  the 
state^  audi  what  is  still  more  decisive,  a  law  actually  in  force;  for  we 
have  twenty  or  thirty  fundamental  laws  which  the  ministers  laugh  at. 
On  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the  last  judgment  was  delivered, 
the  daugliier  and  son-in-law  of  Nf .  Se'^niier,  who  resided  with  him» 
quitted  his  h  o  use  by  the  advice  of  their  conlessor. 

M.  Seguitr  s  troops,  that  is  to  say,  the  judges  of  the  Koyal  Court  of 
Paris,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  eager  to  obtain  places  for  their  sons 
or  nephews,  and  crosses  (of  the  Legion  of  Honcfnr)  for  themselves.  Our 
premier,  M.  do  ViUele,  might  possibly  have  gained  them  over.  But 
M.  de  ViUele  has  been  very  well  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  Royal 
Court.  The  short-robed  Jesuits,  Messrs.  Montmorency,  de  Latil,  de 
Levis,  de  Polignac,  &c.  will  try  to  drive  him  out  of  po<ver.  A  jiiflg'- 
ment  which  makes  it  allowable  to  turn  the  Jesuits  into  ridicule,  is,  con- 
sequently, a  very  important  matter  to  M,  de  ViUele.  Among  the  420 
members  composm<^  uur  Chamber  of  Deputie:i,  lucre  are  106  Jesuits^ 
under  the  control  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Berthier* 
'  An  esentp  important  in  its  consequenses  rather  than  in  itself,  has 
recently  occupied  public  attention  in  Paris,  and  indeed  throughout 
France.  General  Foy,  who  had  scarcely  completsd  his  Hfly^second 
year,  died  on  the  CM  of  Novemher.  This  distinofnished  man,  who  was 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  our  public  speakers,  died  poor,  and  without  hnftg 
sold,  Mirabeau  died  />oif<:f<t,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1791.  Superstitious 
persons  have  been  struck  by  the  circumstance  of  General  Foy  having 
eaipired  within  less  than  thirty  paces  from  the  spot  on  which  Mirabeau 
braafhed  his  last.  Mirabeau  possessed  a  profound  knowledj^  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  science  of  government,  and  he  would  probably  have 
besn  a  great  minister ;  General  Foy,  who  showed  himself  very  eagef  to 
be  raised  to  the  ministry,  would  have  found  himself  very  feeble  under  so 
heavy  a  burthen.  He  was  too  much  of  a  poet,  and  too  little  of  a  calcu- 
lator. He  wanted  positive  and  simply  reasonable  ideas.  His  merit 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words: — though  inspired  by  the  most 
ardent  ambition,  be  scorned  to  commit  an  act  of  meanness  for  the  sake 
of  iMng  in  the  ministry.  In  this  respect,  Foy  was  superior  to  Mira- 
beau. With  regard  to  eloquence,  which  in  France  consists  in  moving 
the  fteliflgs,  raUier  than  in  convfindn^  the  understanding,  and  idiich, 
consequently,  ought  to  limit  speeches  to  the  duration  of  an  hour  at  ths 
utmost,  Foy  was  almo«?t  equal  to  Mirabeau.  His  eloquence  was  only 
less  powerful  in  its  cf}'ect5  than  that  of  Mirabeau,  because  it  v>'m  exer- 
cised in  more  tranquil  times.  1  was  in  the  chamber  when  General  Foy 
delivered  his  famous  speech  of  the  2'irth  of  June,  un  tiiu  budget  of  the 
■inistmr  for  Ibreign  affairs,  that  hi  to  say,  on  the  polltiosl  system  which 
ihe  Holy  Allianee  forced  France  to  pursue.   H9  was  repeated  ly  intsr* 
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nipted  by  the  applauses  of  300  deputies,  andfirom  %  to  500  speetatois* 
The  eelebraled  Ueneral  La&yette  exekubned,— ■*  Mirabeau  was  never 
more  eloquent!'* 

Clmnce,  which  decides  every  thing  among  a  volatile  but  susceptible 
people  like  the  French,  has  rendered  General  Foy's  dearli  n  very  im- 
portant event.  .  Twenty  tliousand  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Paris  followed  the  remains  of  the  gciR-r  il  to  tlie  place  of  interment ;  and.  in 
tspite  of  the  enoi  atous  weight  of  a  leaden  coiiin,  the  body  was  borne  the 
distance  of  a  league  by  the  students  of  the  great  schools  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. These  young  men,  whope  numbers  amount  to  between  4  and  5000* 
adoie  the  charter,  and  detest  M«  de  B  as.  Twenty  thousand  citisens» 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  in  a  heavy  rain,  followed  the  remains  of 
General  Foy  from  the  church  to  the  burial-ground  of  Pere  la  Chaise. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  Marshal  Oudinot,  Duke  of  Rcggio,  in  a 
marshal's  full  costume,  and  with  his  head  uncovered,  walked  beside  a 
locksmith.  The  proccsisiou  occupied  iuur  hours  in  moving  to  the  place 
of  Its  destination.  It  reached  the  burisl-ffround  at  six  in  the 
evening,  and  the  funeral  discourses  were  all  delivered  by  torch-light* 
I  never  witnessed  a  more  solemn  or  affecting  spectacle.  It  made  a 
powerful  impression  on  all  present.  During  the  ceremony,  it  was  fre- 
quently whispered  among  the  assembled  multitude, — "  We  have  had 
enough  of  these  worthies  who  are  doing  so  much  mischief.  We  are 
heartily  tired  both  of  their  Jesuits  and  their  dukes."  This  state  of 
things  has  now  lasted  for  a  year.  Some  ol  our  philosophers  foretold 
it.  The  SOth  of  November  rendered  it  obvious  to  every  one,  and  it 
has  now  become  notorious.  We  have  less  practical  liberty  than  you, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  less  aristocracy. 

One  circumstance  which  is  extremely  singular,  and  which  may,  in* 
deed,  be  regarded  as  unique  in  the  history  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  the  30th  of  November,  1825,  has  once  more  set  a-going,  is,  that 
tliere  was  nothing  theatrical  at  tlio  funeral  of  General  Foy:  no  one 
had  consulted  his  vanity  beforeltand  respecting  the  part  he  was  to  play. 
All  acted  according  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  There  could  not  be 
a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  in  France,  than  to  behold  such  a  mul- 
titude of  nunimers  assembled  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  at  seven  in  the  eveninp* 

Ten  years  will  perhaps  elapse,  ere  the  population  of  Paris  will  actm 
conformity  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  they  found  them- 
selves influenced  on  the  30th  of  November.  A  circumstance  such  as  I 
have  just  described,  would  be  wholly  unimportant  in  l^m  land  ;  but  it  is 
a  very  serious  matter  in  France>  where  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred 
iui  tile  last  thirty  years. 

These  details  may  perhaps  be  tedious,  and  therefore  I  beg  you  will 
suppress  them,  if  you  do  not  think  them  calculated  to,/ulfil  the  object 
I  have  in  view,  viz.  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  present  aspect  of  France. 
General  Foy  has  left  a  family  of  five  children,  and  a  very  beautiful 
widow,  who  has  an  annual  income  of  about  1'400.  A  subscription 
which  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  general's  children,  amounts  already 
to  c€24,O00.  But,  in  truth,  it  matters  little  wliether  these  children 
have  an  income  of  ;^000  or  10,000  Iraucs.  The  active  part  of  the 
nation  wishes  to  seize  on  the  circumstance  of  General  Foy's  death»  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  monument  to  liberty,  and  to  the  very  anti* 
monarchical  spirit  of  not  submittuig  to  be  bought  and  sold. 
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The  King  showed  himself  displeased  witli  Mari::hal  Oiuiiuoi,  who  is 
the  most  coartier^like  and  the  braveet  of  our  generals,  llie  Marshal, 
finding  he  had  lost  the  royal  favour,  fell  flH  At  length  he  ven- 
tured to  ask  his  Majesty  the  cause  of  his  disgrace: — You  attended 
the  funeral  of  General  Foy/'  said  the  King.  Marshal  Oudinot  re- 
j>lif*f!,  that  he  xcovid  vof  do  (f^ain,  and  that,  besides,  General  Fo^  had 
been  his  friend  betbre  he  spoke  intempcrateb,r  'Vhm  the  iribunfil 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that,  for  three  centxinetf  pa^, '  the  reigning 
Monarch  and  ius  ianuiy  have  never  been'  so  i;it^ly;c|<^spise!d'«.vat  "P?^- 
sent;  but  no  one  is  willing  to  run  the  Visk  drbcii^  guilTotthrdlibr 
doing  hts  best  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Three  Duchesses  have,  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  month,  attracted 
a  considerable  share  of  public  notice.    The  two  most  beautiful  of  our 
French  Duchesses  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  a  very  handsome 
yo'inrr  English  gentleman,  witli  wliom  a  Princess  was  at  the  same  time 
drs[K>rately  in  love.   Were  I  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  this  affair, 
I  should  run  the  risk  of  fulling  into  the  style  of  the  Scandalous  Chronicle, 
lo  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  young  gentleman  fought  two  duels.  He 
was  wounded  by  a  rival,  who  was,  in  hts  turn,  wounded  by  the  husband 
of  one  of  the  Duchesses*   The  lady  made  an  attempt  to  poison  herself. 
1  have  no  scruple  in  mentioning  these  circumstances,  for  they  have  been 
printed  in  the  Mercure,    The  adventure,  at  present,  ingrosses  the  con** 
versation  of  the  ladies  of  Paris ;  and  their  love  of  scandal  prompts 
them  to  relate  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  good-nature 
of  the  German  lover,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  Knglish  one.    As  to  the 
French  gentlemen,  they  play  a  mo<>t  exemplary  and  highly  mural  part 
in  the  afiairt  in  which  they  have  been  either  confidantr  or  victims. 
The  upper  classes  of  society  here  are  reviving  the  manners  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XVI.  which  are  so  aceuratf  ly  and  amusingly  described 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Lauzen,  Bezenval,  and  Madame  d'Epinay.  Men- 
tioning the  name  of  Madame  d'Epinay  reminds  me  that  a  Paris  book- 
st  llr  r  has  lately  published  a  newly  discovered  love-lrtter,  addressed 
to  that  celebrated  woman  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  so  passionately 
enamoured  of  her. 

The  Duchess  de  Duraa  has  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  engaging  popu- 
lar attention  during  the  present  month,  after  having  been  tolerably  well 
talked  about  during  the  last.  In  November  she  printed  only  a  hundred 
copies  of  her  romance  of  Edward,  This  month  she  has  consented  to 
the  publication  of  a  second  edition,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  a  cha- 
ritable establishment  which  she  has  founded  on  one  of  her  estates.  There 
i-,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  aftectation  and  vanity  in  this  dramatic  coii- 
duct  of  the  noble  authoress ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  be  tter  that  Duchesses 
should  employ  themselves,  in  writing  novels,  and  getting  them  puffed 
in  the  journals,  than  in  stirring  up  duels  between  their  intimau  friends.* 


•  The  Duchess  de  Duras,  who  is  a  voDum  of  talent,  possfs'^os  n  cnnsirU  rable 
degree  of  infliirnre  from  the  cli  cumstHnrj  of  her  Imsband  beititr  first  Gentleman  of 
the  Chiimber  lo  the  King;.  She,  however,  sometimes  abuses  ber  power.  A  fcir 
montbs  back,  the  weot  to  see  the  ^uterge  de»  jfdrtt$,  a  new  melodrame,  which 
was  very  popiiUr,  and  been  iicrfonm-d  about  seventy  tiuic*.  The  hern  of  the 
piece,  who  it  a  brigand,  assumes  tbe  niaucers  of  a  roan  of  rank.  The  Duchess, 
who  look  oflSeaes  ^  this  parody,  oaiiicd  the  reprotenlstloD  of  the  Aubage  da  jtdrcU 
to  be  prohibited,  and  tbos  mined  the  iiroipectB  of  the  poor  sotbor. 
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Yott  probaUy  kliow  that  the  ftetian  of  Madame  de  t)ura»*  ronrinetf 

is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  year  178^.  Edward,  who  is  not  a 
nobleman,  is  beloved  by  the  Duchess  de  Nevers,  of  whom  he  is.  on  his 
part,  passionately  enamoured  ;  hut  sootier  than  irrvtrhxahfti  (Vtshonour 
the  object  of  his  affections  by  mariyin^  lu  r,  he  sets  oii  to  get  kiiictl  in 
America.  The  character  of  Edward  is  a  counterpart  of  Chateaubriand's 
Henie./'^rhe  sU^[lel't  €(1:  the  novel  is  decidedly  arittocratic.  The  au« 
thoi«Bi*^tnu,  witk^%ta<idereUe  depee  of  skiU^  the  Inrth  and  pro- 
9  of  k>:^e'iii'febe  heart  oF^jb  timid  but  pioud  man.  Edward  exlii<* 
A'HttM  ef-'tRe  :ixu{eJttkion.'and  nodness  of  Hamlet.  While  he  ao* 
knowledges  his  inferiority  of  rank,  he  feels  with  pride  that,  in  noble- 
ness of  sentiment  and  generosity  of  feeling,  he  is  his  mistress's  equals 
Mid  that  they  are  both  privileged  beings. 

Next  Id  the  rank  of  the  autlioress,  the  circumstance  which  has  most 
materially  contributed  to  ihe  popularity  of  this  romance  is,  that  the 
Duchess  de  Duras  appeals  to  be  superior  to  the  story  she  has  iaveatedy 
and  to  etocT  secretljr  at  the  insigoificanee  of  her  hero. 

The  conduct  of  this  hero  has  become  a  &TOurite  sulqect  of  conver- 
SAtkni  &i  our  fashionable  drawing-rooms;  and  whenever  this  topic 
comes  under  discussion,  dullness  and  hauq^litincss  arc  for  a  time  dis- 
missed. Many  ladies  even  go  so  I'ar  as  to  declare,  that  the  timid  Ed- 
ward in  too  respectful  to  his  mistress  in  the  little  cabinet  of  the  tower 
•f  Faneranges.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  Edward  gives  the 
nuMt  decided  }»roof  of  his  k»ve  by  going  abroad,  or  whether  he  ought 
not  to  have  anticipated  by  twenty  years  the  progress  of  eveiits»  mar** 
tied  his  mistress*  or  sm  amie^  to  use  the  fashionable  phrase,  and  evinced 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  appear  with  her  in  a  box  at  the  Opera; 
for  sucli  was  the  custom  in  1785.  It  may  be  said  tliat  two  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  that  time ;  we  have  become  so  like  Americans  in 
simplicity  and  uinnX  sense. 

l£  Edii^ard  liad  l>een  an  anonymous  publication,  no  one  would  have 
eared  about  it*  The  name  of  the  authoress  has,  however,  secured  for  it 
a  very  considerable  sale;  though  h  is  probable  that  three  nentha 
hence  it  will  be  forgotten.  Every  one  who  has  read  it  expresses  sur- 
prise that  a  Duchess  should  have  been  able  to  write  a  tolerable 
book :  and  indeed  the  work  might  really  have  been  called  good,  had 
the  authoress  been  less  inHuenced  by  the  fear  of  departing  from  the  tone 
of  hi  v  own  clat^,  ant  of  giving  offence,  by  some  inadvertency,  to 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune. 

A  book  written  in  a  spirit  totally  the  reverse  of  the  romance  of  Ed- 
ward, is  tlio  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  M.  Thiers,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  voluines  of  which  have  just  appeared.  The  two  first  votumes 
of  this  important  work  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity  ;  the  author  was 
too  rhetorical.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  were  better,  and  the  fifUi 
and  sixth  are  exceedingly  fzooA.  Never  was  the  manim  Jdbricmdo 
J'abri Jimus  more  literally  veriiicd. 

M.  Thiers  was  too  declamatory  in  the  first  volumes  of  hit;  work,  in 
which  he  gives  what  is  styled  in  France  the  portrait  oi  Mirabeau;  as 
St  Real  drew  the  portr^t  of  tbe  Marquis  de  Bedmar,  in  bis  CWptra- 
fion  de  Vemtt*  M«  Thiers  has  now  adopted  a  aimple  style,  and  baa 
iiven  op  sketching  portraits.  This  namlive  is  so  oontrived  that  the 
ftcts  thsmselTet  aerve  tebsih^  out  charaeisn  aDdeveMs.  After  penia- 
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iog  ibttt  tiro  ▼olumes  with  the  plMMte  and  ouriosity  of  one  who 
beholds  uaTciled  before  him  the  roost  intertttting  period  of  die  Freoch 

Revolution — the  des|M>tic  reign  of  the  Convention,  I  questioned  some 
old  Jacobin*?  on  the  subject.  All  rendered  justice  to  the  youn^r  his- 
torian, diough  they  blamed  him  for  beinf»  too  cold  and  philosophic 
These  JacobJiis  seem  nut  to  have  grown  one  tlay  older  since  1  792.  The 
danger  of  their  country,  which  at  that  period  roused  their  youthful 
beano,  aiiU  contiDiMB  to  be  the  tole  object  of  ^ir  thought!. 

I  preeame  overy  one  ia  Europe  knows  that  the  National  CooTen- 
tion  commenced  on  the  21st  of  September  119%,  The  27tli  of  JiUy 
1794  closed  the  Reign  of  Terror«  which  bad  lasted  since  the  SUt  of 
May  1793.  Finnlly,  the  Convention  itself  was  superseded  by  the  Di- 
rectory on  the  4th  of  November  1795. 

The  existence  of  that  great  Assembly  preseatii  the  uioat  curious 
spectacle  in  modem  history,  it  is  interesting  to  every  nation;  ior, 
Md  this  Coaveotion  been  subdued  in  1794,  Mexico  would  not  now  be 
ftee.  How  it  happened  that  the  Gonventioo  was  not  overthrowD« 
either  by  the  arms  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  by  the  spirit  of 
discontent  which  prevailed  in  France,  and  which  broke  out  in  insuireo*  * 
Uon  at  Lyons  and  other  places,  is  explained  by  M.  Thiers. 

The  Assembly  called  the  Convention,  lasted  three  years  and  tliirty-five 
days.  It  fulfilled  its  grand  ui)iect- -that  oi  saving  France  from  annihda- 
tion,  and  iri>m  being  dismembered  like  Poland.  But  how  dearly  was 
this  vicu>ry  purchased ! — I  doubt  whetlier  antiquity  presents  any  specta- 
cle comparable  to  that  of  seven  hundred  men  of  the  class  whom  we 
baoe  been  accnstomed  to  edl  ^rgeoif ,  bom  and  bred  under  a  despotism 
wbicb  sought  to  degrade  them,  atmggling  against  the  combined  efToru 
of  Europe.  Even  if  so  grand  an  event  could  be  traced  in  the  annals 
of  antiquity,  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the  details  connected  with  it. 
We  have  to  thank  M.  Thiers  for  f^ivinj^  us  a  complete  View  of  that 
avvfiil  and  sublime  period,  the  iitiuci.  oi"  vvhicli  are  now  liugerju^r  cmt 
their  lives  in  Belgium,  tlie  land  which  they  once  conquered*  They  are 
in  misery;  but  their  hearts  are  still  warm  as  in  While  they 

overthrew  their  enemies  and  decimated  themselves,  the  Convention  ae* 
eompHshed  more  for  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  its  reign  of  three 
years,  than  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons  in  their  reigns  of  ten  years 
each.  The  Conventions  founded  the  Normal  schools,  and  that  valuable 
establishment,  tho  Polytechnic  school,  which  has  furnished  France  with 
four  thousand  uuiividuals  so  distinguished,  that  perhaps  the  rest  of 
Europe  cannot  produce  tour  imndred  to  equal  them.  Napoleon  and 
the  Bourbons,  being  afraid  of  this  school,  perverted  iti  regulations^ 
nmoved  its  best  prmessors  and  substituted  in  their  place  a  set  of  ser- 
vile and  dependent  men.  This  excellent  school  nevertheless  still  existab 
and  every  man  of  Ibrtime  in  France,  who  wishes  to  make  his  son  learn 
habits  of  business,  and  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself,  has  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  this  establishment.  He  has  only  to  make 
hun  untleri;o  the  necessary  examination  for  admission  into  the  Polytech- 
nic sciiooi.  The  upper  classes  in  the  rest  oi  Europe  have  xu>  such 
resource. 

M,  Thiefft  is  a  yomg  man  of  twenty-sue,  a  native  of  Provence^  and 
tannoi  be  repraached  with  pavticipatton  in  the  atiocitiea  by  which  the 
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like  a  philosopher,  without  stopping  to  praise  or  blanw,  that  giooiny 
and  violent  Dictatorship,  the  prndence  of  which  was  profoundi  and 

activity  incredible.  The  great  character  of  the  day,  the  immortal 
Daiiton,  a  giant  alike  in  mind  anil  in  stature,  is  seen  towering  amidst 
the  events  which  he  tVeqwently  controls. — The  able  Carnoi,  liis  war- 
minister  ; — and  the  ingenious  Camille  Desmoulins,  in  his  clever  journal, 
le  yieux  Cordelier,  throws  light  on  his  contemporaries  and  passing 
events,  and  like  Danton  dies,  casting  a  look  of  afibction  on  bis  wife* 

Robespierre,  a  man  of  system,  disinterested,  bnt  agiteted  by  one 
ruling  passion,  having  brought  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  muU 
titudcs  of  others,  to  the  scaffold,  perishes  himself  on  the  0th  Thermidor 
(2iJd  July  17JM).  This  Dictator  of  France,  who  spoke  nnceasinn-ly  of 
virtue,  on  the  day  of  his  death  possessed  only  ten  shiilmgs,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  car])cnter. 

Hitherto  this  system  of  terror,  whicti  bpam  and  Naples,  when  lately 
in  similar  crises,  did  not  dare  to  imitate,  bad  made  Enrope  tremble;  and 
Burope  will  now  be  tangbt  to  understand  it.  About  a  jear  ago  M. 
Meynet  sketched  this  epoch ;  M.  Thiers  haa  now  supplied  its  history 
completely. 

I  should  wish  him  to  recast  the  four  first  volumes,  which  are  unequal 
to  the  rest ;  but  he  means  previously  to  bring  down  the  history  of 
France  to  ilie  Ulh  of  November  179i)  (called  in  IVance  the  18th  Bru- 
maire),  the  day  on  which  Napoleon  possessed  himself  of  i^upreme 
power,  and  suspended  the  course  of  the  Revolution^  vhtdi  be  regarded 
as  terminated* 

M.  Thiers  writes  bad  French;  but  he  has  the  rare  merit  of  unravel* 
ling  with  great  sagacity  all  die  intrigues  of  the  different  Mictions,  and  of 
exhibiting  in  a  clear  point  of  view  all  the  measures  adopted  by  that  re- 
markable body  of  men,  so  well  named,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  internal  administration,  the  linances,  and  even  the  military  dis- 
positions, have  fcmnd  a  historian.  In  reading  the  new  work,  one  often 
imagines  oneself  with  the  Jacobins,  with  the  Convention,  or  with  the 
Sovereign  People  at  their  public  meetings. 

This  History  of  the  Revolution  has  astonished  the  public.  The  Bo- 
naportists  and  the  Hourbonites,  on  whose  baseness  and  insignificance  it 
casts,  apparently  without  design,  floods  of  light,  are  furious  against  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  wonderful  success;  but  I  must  repeat,  that 
the  author  ought  tore-write  the  four  first  volumes,  which  are  disfigured 
by  afloctation,  and  that  vagueness  wliich  is  the  great  fault  of  French 
literature — a  iuult  which  nmst  stiike  you  still  more  forcibly  than  us. 

We  have  had  a  grand  dramatic  event  this  month.  Z.eoiitd«,  a  tn- 
gedy  in  five  acts,  and  in  verse,  by  M.  Piebald,  has  been  performed  with 
the  greatest  success. 

Talma  has  added  to  his  reputation  by  the  manner  in  which  he  sus- 
tained the  part  of  Leonidas.  Not  seven  years  ago,  the  imfortunate  M. 
Pichald  solicited  in  vain  the  Censorship  to  sanction  his  verses.  M. 
Sosthcnes  de  In  Rochefoucault,  the  King's  favourite,  having  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  1  licutre  Franyaii*,  brougiit  out  Leonidas,  in  order  to  draw 
audiences  to  the  theatre,  which  under  the  previous  manitgement  of  the 
Dtike,  who  was  First  Gentleman  of  the  Cluunber,  had  been  daily  losing 
money.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  has  succeeded  In  his  speculation.  I 
found  It  more  difficult  to  get  in  on  the  fifth  lepfesentatioa  than  on  the 
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finl*      tieket  cott  me  three  times  more  than  the  Vox-office  price ;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  I  had  to  endure  a  dreadful  aqaeexing  and  elbowing. 

Every  man  of  classical  education  knows  the  story  of  tbe  Death  of 
Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans.  The  following  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  M.  Pichald  has  arranged  it. 

Ou  tlie  rising  of  the  curtain,  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  appears  seated 
on  his  throne.  Through  an  opening  in' the  royal  tent,  the  Grecian 
mountains  and  ihc  pass  of  I'herniupylse  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
eonrtiers'and  priests,  who  surround  the  king,  flatter  him  with  the  as- 
surance of.  victory*  The  niectators  remark  rae  roan  with  «  sombre 
aspect)  who  is  standing  amidst  a  multitude  of  prostrate  slaves.  This  is 
Damarattts,  the  king,  expelled  by  the  Spartans ;  and  who,  like  the 
French  princes  in  1793,  has  taken  refuge  at  the  Court  of  a  despot, 
who  wishes  to  invade  his  country. — (It  was  this  part  which  shocked  the 
Censors.) — Two  young  Greeks  arc  bruught  into  thepn  sciice  of  Xerxes. 
The  courtiers  exclaim  tliat  the  Greeks  are  going  to  hurruader.  But 
this  is  Ihr  from  being  the  case.  A  Persian  ambassador  had  been 
massacred  at  Sparta.  The  two  Greek  youpis,  fearing  that  this  atro- 
city has  irritated  the  Gods,  come  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  their  heads 
before  the  battle  commences ;  they  hope  that  their  blood  being  shed 
by  Xerxes  will  appease  the  Gods.  The  king  pronounces  the  sentence 
of  death.    Daniar.TMis  intercedes,  and  ohtains  a  resj)ite. 

'1  he  second  act  opens  with  a  scene  of  ilio  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The 
Spartans  are  lying  on  the  ground  in  groups.  Lconidas  appears,  and 
all  immediately  rise.  Archidamia,  the  mother  of  the  two  youths  who  « 
had  gone  to  the  camp  of  Xerxes,  arrives  from  Delphos,  whither  she 
has  been  sent  to  consult  the  Oracle  of  Apollo.  The  God  bad  ordered 
thai  the  death  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  killed  in  violation  of  tiie  law 
of  nations,  should  be  expiated.  She  inquires  for  her  two  sons. 
**  Tliey  hnvo  deserted  to  the  enemy/'  replies  a  Spartan ;  for  the  two 
young  men,  ou  leaving  tlie  camp,  had  kept  their  design  a  secret. 

Artaphernes,  an  amhassador  from  Xerxes,  arrives.  He  proposes 
that  the  Greeks  shall  tiurrender.  The  Spartans  are  furious,  and  are  on 
the  point  of  massacring  him.  In  this  scene  the  author  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Leonidas  all  the  historical  phrases  on  love  of  country 
and  contempt  of  death  which  Plutarch  has  handed  down  to  us.  This 
pompous,  and  in  my  opinion  far  from  natural  scene,  was,  on  account 
of  the  sentimentf!,  loudly  applauded.  Talma  dchvered  the  high-sound- 
infT  words  allotted  to  him  in  fine  style,  and  every  lad  in  the  pit  fancied 
})unself  a  hero.  At  this  enthusiastic  approhation  of  patriotism,  I  could 
nut  lielp  recollecting  the  applauses  of  the  ^Oth  of  March  1814,  when 
thirty  thousand  Prussians,  with  their  king  at  their  head,  defiled  on  tbe 
Boulevards  I  The  Greeks  prepare  for  £ittle,  after  hearing  these  fine 
speeches.  It  is  the  first  combat  of  Thermopylse,and  the  Spartans 
win  the  day. 

The  army  is  celebrating  its  victory  when  Leonidas  appears.  The 
Persians,  «iuided  by  a  traitor,  have  occupied  the  defiles,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spartans  is  inevitable.  This  chancre  of  fortune  pro- 
duces a  povveriul  dramatic  effect.  One  of  the  Spartans,  whose  courage 
fails  him,  proposes,  to  retire  to  Corinth.  "  To  Corinth !  to  Corinth  1" 
the  whole  army  immediately  exclaim.  This  feeling  of  the  love  of  life, 
so  natural  to.  maii«  is  very  well  introduced,  and  serves  as  a  relief  to 
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that  tone  of  lieroiBm  winch  pievaSb  tkioBghout  the  piece.  Lconidei 
orders  his  troops  to  halt,  and  delivers  to  them  an  appropriate  addma* 
in  which  lie  in  forma  diem  they  snnat  all  loaoive  to  die.  This  fine 
rangue,  which  was  at  its  commencement  received  with  lend  applause^ 
ends  with  a  ridiculous  preiliction,  intended  to  apply  to  the  events 
which  are  now  taking  place  in  (iroece.  The  author  has  imagined  him- 
self to  be  writing  an  epic  poem.  Tins  mistake,  into  which  ail  o«r 
poets  fall,  absolutely  annihilates  dramatic  poetry  in  France. 

A  aeeond  message  arri?ea  from  Xenea ;  and  the  new  ambaaaador  ta 
accompanied  by  kitig  Damaratiia,  whom  no  one  reoognasea.  In  reply 
to  the  inaolent  propoaition  of  the  Peratana,  a  Spartan  engraToa  on  the 
rock  the  famous  phrase       Passenger t  go  and  teU  tke  Spmimm  thai  W€ 
dird  hrre  in  ohrd'^rncc  to  mtr  emtninfs  laws*'  On  seeinGf  this,  a  sentiment 
ot' ]ia! r ioti^^m  is  once  nioi'C  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Datiiriratus,  and  he 
informs  Lt  on  id  as  tiuit  Xerxes  intends  to  suri>rise  \\\m  during  the  night. 
Having  made  this  communication,  be  discloses  his  name,  and  suddenly 
disappears.   This  is  an  mipresstve  and  highly  natural  aoene*    A  Spar*- 
tan  reettea  the  funeral  hymoa,  aooompanwd  by  the  aoimd  of  inatni- 
nents.   The  effect  would  have  been  better*  had  it  been  sung ;  bat  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  are  at  present  all  music-mad,  and  the  audience 
would  probably  have  thought  of  nothing  but  criticising  the  actor's 
voice.    This  scene  would  have  formed  an  appropriate  conelusion  to 
the  tragedy.    The  fifth  act,  which  takes  ])lace  in  the  tent  ot  Xerxes,  is 
tedious.    Leonidas,  who  has  been  wounded,  dies  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience,  and  thus  the  author  has  enabled  himself  to  dispense  with  the 
narratiTe  which  ia  naually  tntiodnced  in  the  ifth  act  of  a  Fmch  tra- 
gedy. The  piece  migfat  be  apfiropriatriy  entitled  Spariiamii  for  the  an* 
thor  has  availed  hiraaelf  of  all  the  remarkable  phrases  which  history  has 
recorded  of  the  Lacedemonians.    The  lively  sensibility  and  vanity  of 
the  French  make  them  ea^^ily  identify  themj^olves  with  tlie  heroes  repre- 
sented before  them: — tins  has  established  the  mccvss  of  M.  Piclialds 
tragedy.    Every  young  student  in  the  pit,  who  a  week  hence  will  be 
paying  his  court  to  one  of  the  twelve  mayors  of  Paris,  to  get  invited  to 
hie  bul,  hnagined  himself  Leonidaa  Ibr  the  apace  of  two  houra.  This 
la  agreeable,  and  eren  naeful.  The  tragic  atyle  of  the  French  ia  extra- 
Tagant,  and  perhapa  in  some  degree  unnatural;  but  the  charaoter^ 
the  Lacedemonians  was  also  somewhat  forced,  and  aliraya  aaanmed  a 
kind  of  theatrical  air  ;  for  in  Sparta  the  simple  citizen  was  a  magistrate: 
—this  uniformity  between  the  subject  and  the  style  of  the  author's 
talent,  ha«  rendered  M.  Piebald's  tragedy  a  very  remarkable  produc- 
tion, and  it  will  probably  outlive  fifty  representations. 

Modern  governments  are,  or  ought  to  be,  joint  stock  companies,  who 
undertake  to  ensure  to  na  tranquillity  and  juatice  at  the  loweat  raie. 
How  can  we  form  a  correct  eatimate  of  the  advantagea  of  the  mititary 
fraternity  establiahed  by  Lycnrgua? 

I  must  now  give  you  some  account  of  a  great  literary  contest,  which 
has  recently  been  maintained  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris.  We  have 
here  two  sorts  of  literature :  the  official  kind,  which  is  paid,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  ia)vcrnmcnt ;  and  the  more  independent  style  of  writing, 
which  is  read  and  relished  by  the  public.  The  French  Academy  is  com- 
Med  of  forty  membera,  who  reemit  Ibemaelvea  by  election ;  pro- 
ieaaon  of  literature— who  m  nppomled  and  paid  by  Oomnuiwit ;  WnRr- 
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tkns,  &c  and  thne  uen  play  »Fmot  aauly  the  «m  part  nUdb  fomt 
tBWMOttB  pla J  ID  Englaaa.  F«r  exanpla*  tiPQ  timds  of  lha  wriicri  a4io 
are  m  the  pay  of  government,  docd  not  pveioiiie^  three  moMha  ago^ 

to  sympaUiiae  with  the  Greeks. 

The  hero  of  the  French  Academy  and  of  our  hired  literature,  is  M. 
Villemain,  a  younir  rhetorician  of  some  talent,  «vlio,  next  to  the  late 
minister,  Baron  Fasquier,  excels  above  all  men  in  France  in  the  art  of 
speaking  nithout  sa)rHiff  any  thing.  You  probably  know  that  M.  Ville- 
main  has  reeently  pubuthed  an  bialerical  romance,  entitled  '^Liicaria,'' 
of  wUeh  two  traoMationa  haaia  already  appeared  in  Germany*  - 

Laaearie  flying  firom  Constantinople  in  1459,  at  the  period  of  the 
Turkidi  eea^neet,  lands  in  Sicily,  where  he  meets  a  young  man  of  the 
Medici  family  and  Bembo,  nfterwards  the  celebrntcd  Cardinal.  Those 
three  characters  deliver  some  tine  speeches,  which,  notwithstanditiL'^  all 
the  puris  of  the  academicians,  havr  completely  faiU d  in  their  object. 
Tiiis  is  a  great  victory  gained  over  tiie  acudciiiic  party,  who  have  been 
labouring  for  the  last  ten  ycara  to  establish  a  repuution  Ibr  M.  ViUe* 
main ;  md  it  is  this  cflrcamstanee  wbteh  indneea  me  to  speak  of  an  on* 
tttceeseful  work.  M.  Villemain  poeeesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
qualittee  which  distiagvish  tlic  members  of  his  party*  They  have  a  pef* 
feet  command  of  langunge,  and,  instead  of  ideas,  their  memories  are 
stored  with  associations  of  words,  and  with  all  the  sonorous  nnd  n^rnce- 
iul  expr(  ssions  that  have  ever  been  invented.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  construction  of  every  sentence  they  write ;  but  ihe  book 
being  ended,  it  leaves  no  impression  on  the  memory,  and  the  fatigued 
reader  throws  it  aside  widi  Uidiflbience,  beoense  it  contains  nothing  that 
can  excite  emotieii.  It  w  like  a  cold^^ieaned  pedant,  appealing  for  two 
hours  to  the  understsndiag,  and  at  tlie  same  time  aeeking  to  prolbno 
the  langeage  of  feeling. 

The  failure  of  T>ascaris,  and  of  the  academic  styip,  of  n  hirh  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  perfection,  will  probably  indiu  c  'ur  i  rench  writers 
to  attach  greater  importance  to  ideas,  and  to  cuiibider  style  as  merely  a 
Mcondary  object.  A  literary  revolution  is  impending.  All  writers  who 
are  above  the  age  of  50,  are  Ukely  to  be  pot  upon  the  back-ground.  This 
aerves  to  eapMi  their  fury  against  the  literary  reform,  which  we  c»dl 
romantispte.  The  coortiers  of  the  reigns  of  Louie  XV.  and  Lonis 
XVI.  were  indifierent  to  every  thing  except  the  graces  of  style;  and 
in  proportion  as  these  graces  were  effeminate,  the  greater  was  the 
admiration  they  excited.  Sep,  for  example,  the  insignificant  verseu 
written  by  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  and  the  picture  of  the  age  as  exhibited 
in  the  memoirs  of  Marmontel.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  aid  the  literary  reform  in  France ;  though  the  French  trans^ 
laiion  of  hie  writmgs  ts  most  execrable,  all  the  £dicate  terms  being 
perverted.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  Scott  ia  more  read  In 
-France  than  Voltaire.  We  are  tired  of  imitation,  and  the  academic 
style ;  and  the  works  of  Lord  Byron  are  rend  in  France  with  the  moet 
profovnd  interest. 

A  few  days  ago  I  looked  into  the  Frt  iich  translation  of  Don  .Inan,and 
I  (Icchire  on  my  lionour,  that  I  found  it  nhsohitely  imintclligihlc.  In 
the  course  of  every  page  I  was  obliged  to  refer  two  or  tiiree  times  to 
Iho  original,  not  wkfa  the  vim  of  iteenahiiqg  the  fidelity  of  the  trana« 
Um%  hot  Merely  to  diiconr  hb  meaning. 
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M.  libnglet,  who  died  about  a  year  ago,  used  to  asaemUe  literary  and 
scientific  meo  in  his  apartments  at  the  King's  library*    This  was, 

I  presume,  in  imitation  of  your  Sir  J.  Banks.  By  means  of  the^e 
weekly  parlies,  M.  Langles  contrived  to  pcrsnadp  the  world  that  he  was 
a  learned  oriop.talist,  and  he  accordingly  uionopolized  t-i;,-l)t  or  ten 
places.  Several  pretended  scholars  are  endeavouring  to  aei  ])osses8ion 
of  M.  Langles*  shop  and  trade.  These  parties  are  useful,  iur  ihey  im- 
press a  stsnip  CD  literary  works,,  as  a  stamp  is  put  upon  pkte  to  war^ 
rant  the  purity  of  the  metsl. 

How  could  a  man  of  the  world  have  known,  except  by  the  testimony 
of  scholars,  that  the  Roman  History  by  M.  Niebuhr,  of  Berlin,  is  a  very 
remarkable  work?  Two  translations  of  it  have  appeared  in  France, 
and  it  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  literary  circles.  M.  Micoli,  of  Flo- 
rence, who  with  all  his  learning  i.s  souiewhat  of  a  quack,  and  who  often 
takes  false  views  of  the  monuments  he  describes,  (as  for  example,  the 
Cyclopian  Gate  of  Volterra,)  published  about  fifteen  years  ago  his 
Storia  ^eW  Italia,  avanti  il  domiuio  dei  Romanu 

M.  Raoul  Rocliettf,  one  of  our  academicians,  who  is  an  Ultra-Roy- 
alist,  executed  a  French  translation  of  this  romantic  work.  But  M. 
Niebnlir.  of  Berlin,  has  fortunately  fulfilled  the  task  which  M.  Micoli 
undertook.  All  the  pretended  historians  who  have  published  French 
Historii  s  oi  lioine,  have  directed  attention  only  to  that  city,  which  has 
so  lon^  become  aa  object  of  minor  importance  in  Italy.  Of  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  were  a  more  civilized  people  than  the  Romans,  scarcely  any 
mention  is  made,  except  that  they  furnished  the  Romans  with  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  M.  Niebuhr  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  Italy, 
during  the  two  centuries  which  succeeded  the  foundation  of  Rome.  At 
that  remote  period  (  i  100  years  ago),  Italy  was  occupied  by  two  distinct 
population-',  ^vllo  were  divided  by  the  Tiber.  Two  languages  were 
spokon,  the  one  from  the  banks  of  the  Po  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  ; 
and  the  other  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  A  third  race 
of  men,  aborigines  of  Amiternum,  a  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
descended  from  their  mountains  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen^ 
tury  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  They  were  called  Sabellians  or 
Sabines,  and  they  subjugated  the  Ausonians,  who  occupied  what  we  now 
call  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  That  country  might  be  called  the  Swit- 
zerland of  Italy.  Civilization  and  luxury  were  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno.  But  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  further  descrip- 
tion of  M.  Niebuhr's  work.  It  has  made  ancient  Italy  a  favourite 
subject  of  conversation  in  literary  circles,  and  the  book  well  deserves  to 
be  translated  into  English* 

.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  detailed,  correct,  and  impartial  description  of 
the  political  situation  of  France  towards  the  dose  of  1825,  I  refer  you 
to  a  work  written  by  M.  Duvergier  de  Flauranne,  entitled :  De  Vordre 
Ugal  en  France,  I  vol.  Svo.  This  work,  from  its  clearness  and  impar- 
tiality, is  calculated  to  be  very  useful  to  forciiincrs.  France  is  governed 
by  Jesuits,  it  is  true  ;  but  she  will,  notwuiistandiiiL^,  always  maintain  an 
important  rank  ni  Europe.  Her  huances  are  in  a  most  tlourishiug  can- 
dition,  and  she  can  produce  800,000  young  men  ready  to  lake  the  field« 
M.  Duvergier,  who  paints  France  as  it  is,  and  as  it  would  be,  if  her 
laws  were  understOM,  was  one  of  ihe  most  distinguished  members  of 
our  elective  chamber.    He  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  merchant 
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in  Spam,  iuid*  he  aftc^rwanh  became  a  member  of  the  commerdal 
tribmial  of  Rouen.  Hia  ideas  are  the  result  of  experience,  rather  than 
theory.  His  work  has  been  very  much  Jread  in  oar  political  circles. 
It  serves  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies,  and  to  correct  the  mistakes,  of  M. 

Duvergier's  book  on  the  relations  between  commerce  and  liberty. 

Rossini's  celebrated  opera  of  SciuirumiJc  was  recentlv  brouf^lit  out  at 
the  beautiful  Sa/le  A^cure,  the  building  of  which  cost  sixteen  hundred  thou- 
sajid  francs.  Madame  Mainville  Fodor  performed  the  part  of  the  heroine; 
but  the  opera  went  off  very  flatly,  and  its  failure  has  been  regarded  in 
the  fashionable  circles  as  a  very  extraordinary  event.  The  music 
of  Semiramide,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  style  of  Gluek,  is  de- 
ficient in  melody ;  but  its  character  is  well  Suited  to  a  tragic  subject. 
It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  the  opera  may  yet  rise  in  the  public 
estimation :  Madame  Fodor,  who  is  no  actress,  must  be  content  to 
sing  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  other  buffa  operas.  The  cold  re- 
ception which  Semiramide  has  experienced,  has  proved  a  trmmph  to 
the  middling  classes  of  the  capital,  who,  in  preference,  frequent  the 
Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  and  Feydeau,  the  cwo  theatres  at  which 
French  operas  are  performed.  The  Academie  Royale,  which  is  so  ce- 
lebrated for  the  talent  of  its  dancers,  Mademoiselles  Noblet,  Hullin, 
Brocard,  and  Moutessu,  and  for  the  capering  of  Paul  and  Albert,  this 
month  brou<(lit  out  Gluck's  opera  of  Armida.  Thou^^h  the  innslc  con- 
tains many  tine  passages,  yet  the  public  did  not  listen  with  much  in« 
tertst  to  an  opera  composed  in  1780. 

Cut  at  the  '1  heatre  Feydeau,  where  Comic  Operas  are  exclusively 
performed,  and  where  there  is  no  dandng,  national  vanity  has  gained 
the  greatint  triumph  from  the  fall  of  Rossini  and  his  Semiramide. 

La  Dame  Blanche,  an  Opera  in  three  Acts,  taken  from  one  of  the 
Scotch  Novels,  was  brought  out  with  great  success  at  Feydeau,  on  the 
9th  of  December,  the  night  after  tlie  failure  of  Semiramide.  IVT .  Scribe, 
who  of  all  our  French  dramatists  best  understands  the  art  of  wntmg  a 
little  Comedy,  has  borrowed  from  Guy  Mannerin;^  the  incident  of  a 
young  man  returning  to  hi^  paternal  estate  after  a  long  exile.  The 
tenantry  sing  a  national  air,  the  chorus  of  which  is  recognised  by  the 
hero.  The  castle  of  his  ancestors  is  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer. 
The  White  Lady  advises  the  young  man  to  bid  for  it,  and  the  castle  is 
knocked  down  to  him  for  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  francs. 
He  is  utterly  destitute,  and  unable  to  pay  for  it;  but  the  White  Lady 
extricnres  him  from  his  embarrassments,  and  marries  him. 

The  auction-scene,  which  forms  the  finale  of  the  second  act,  is  the 
master-piece  of  the  composer.  It  would  have  been  admired  and  ap- 
plauded, even  though  the  composer  had  been  a  German  or  an  Italian. 
But  he  is  a  Frenchman^  and  this  circumstance  served  to  augment  the 
transports  of  applause  which  the  merit  of  the  music  naturally  elicited. 
M.  Boyeldieu  hoped,  by  entering  the  lists  with  Rossini,  to  gain  a  tri- 
umph over  the  taste  of  the  fashionable  classes.  Eight  or  ten  petty 
journals,  which  live  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  Parisians,  ond  selling 
themselves  to  M.  Sosthenes,  the  Kino^'s  favourite,  declared  that  Boyel- 
dieu had  given  a  death-blow  to  Rossini.  The  Italian  composer,  who 
receives  an  exorbitant  salary  in  Paris  for  doing  nothing,  and  wiio 
laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  the  folly  of  the  Parisians,  is  said  to  have  felt  very 
sensibly  the  contrast  between  the  cold  reception  of  Semiramide  and  the 
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mtnot^xaay  tneeus  of  the  Pame.BloMche,  The  latter  ia  ipdied  a  treij 
agreeable  little  piece.  Thou^  comiderable  praise  19  dne  to  tlie  author  of 
'  the  wordsythe  composer  must  claim  still  higher  commendation.  M.  Boy- 
eldieu  has  observed  the  proporiions  of  the  Italian  Opera  BulFa  ;  for  the 
admired  Jinale  in  the  auction  scene,  lasts  twenty  minutes.  The  music, 
which  frequently  exhibits  traces  of  imitation  from  Rossini,  is  not  of  a 
very  powerlui  cbaractcri  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  airiness  and 
gaiety. 

The  melodies  are  vague,  but  they  never  degenerate  into  trivialiiy. 
There  is  anair  of  coquetry  in  the  orchestral  accompaniments,  observed 
the  Princess  of  Bagration,  a  Russian  lady  of  considerable  talent,  who 
resides  in  Paris.*  After  witnessing  the  performance  of  Semiramide, 
Madame  Bagration  remarked  ;  /  /ia\  c  ucn  the  shade  of  Ninus,  and  I 
have  in  en  the  ^hadt  of  Madame  Fndor,  but  I  hare  nut  sten  the  shad^  of  Se- 
miramis.    This  censure  on  Rossini  has  been  much  talked  of. 

Coquetry  is  ind^  the  chief  diaracteristtc  of  Boyeldien*a  music.  It 
haa  not  sufficient  power  to  reach  the  heart,  and  is  not  cakulated  to  satisfy 
those  who  require  that  music  shall  appeal  to  the  feelings,  rather  than  to 
the  understanding.  As  the  middle  classes  of  the  Parisian  public  are 
more  remarkable  for  intellectual  seniimenls,  than  for  musing  sensibility, 
Boyeldieu's  talent  seems  precisely  suited  to  their  taste,  This  composer, 
who  has  required  a  high  reputation  in  St.  PelersburLjh,  as  in  Paris,  has 
enjoyed  an  honour,  very  unusual  lor  a  Frenchman,  that  of  having  one 
of  his  operas  translated  into  Italian,  and  performed  in  Italy.  Rossini, 
when  director  of  San  Carlos,  was,  I  believe,  the  person  who  Introduced 
to  his  countrymen  the  music  of  his  future  rival*  After  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Dame  Blanche,  M.  Boyeldieu  appeared  on  the  stage* 
He  is  a  handsome  man,  between  forty  and  forty-five  years  of  age. 

Another  characteristic  of  Boyeldieu's  nmsic  is,  that  it  does  not  require 
to  be  beard  twice  in  order  to  be  understood.  1  his  is  the  contrary  of 
Mozart's  music.  It  may  he  said  that  for  the  profound  expression  of 
passion  and  feeling  Mozart  is  to  Rossini,  what  Rossini  is  to  Boyeldieu. 

In  Paris  tliere  is  by  turns  a  rage  for  every  thing,  and  there  now  pre- 
vails a  rage  for  reading  English  books.  The  correspondence  of  Ilo- 
laoe  Walpole  is  much  admired  here.  No  French  author  haa  written 
better  letters  or  better  memoirs  on  political  intrigues  ;  but  will  not  your 
dictatoia  of  taste,  and  your  aristocracy,  revolt  at  the  French  taste,  when 
I  inform  you,  that  we  consider  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of 
Anspach  are  written  with  the  vanity  of  a  chambermaid,  particularly 
when  she  speaks  ol  the  effect  produced  by  her  beauty  on  a  spy  of 
Madame  Clairon,  who  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  doQr  of  the  Hoiel  de 
rEmpereMT  at  Anspach,  and  of  the  eflbst  of  bar  talent  for  mimicry, 
when  she  performed,  at  the  MargraVje's  party,  the  eharacter  of  the 
Sultan,  in  Almeawrade  t 

Bnt  I  can  tell  you  something  even  worse  flian  thi«.  We,— that  is 
to  say,  our  men  of  the  world,  have  been  intinitely  more  pleased  with 
a  certain  1:1  ainctte,  the  remnant  of  whose  name  1  cannot  venture  to 
add.  This  is,  because  the  book  contains  what  the  French  like  above  all 
things  t — d€  Cesjirii,  et  encore  de  C  Esprit. 

•  Princf  Snmnnnn^kv,  tlie  father  of  Maf?;\mc  Bagrntion,  who  w 35  Arnbfip'vador  *t 
KMples  in  17B!>,  always  spoke  in  recitative^  aod  obliged  bit  ser^aat*  to  rrply  to  hioi 
im  th*  Mu&e  nurnasr. 
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NOTES  ON  TBB  MONTH. 

[Ooa  iDlitntian  in  trtifilet  of  thu  nfttun^  one  of  «vMdi  will  appear  ia 
ftttafe  evenr  moath»  !•  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  current  news  «id  para^ 
gr^tks  of  toe  day,  and  notice  them  in  tucb  a  manner  aa  might  be  ex^ 
nected  among  persons  chatting  together  in  a  reading-room  or  at  table. 

We  shall  make  no  extract  from  book?  or  periodicals  that  is  not  wnrtliy 
of  a  comment;  and  uo  comment  such  as  it  is)  that  is  not  our  own. 
We  mean  by  this,  that  the  article  will  not  consist  of  mere  extracts  and 
scissor-work,  but  have  the  usual  Magazine  claims  to  be  placed  among 
the  original  natter.  A  subject  oflen  strikes  a  writer,  upon  wbicb  be 
would  fain  turn  a  paragraph,  thov|^  he  eoold  not  make  an  essay*  The 
want  of  a  supply  of  such  paragraphs  is  felt  in  Magasines  in  general; 
and  the  possession  of  them  often  furnishes  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
a  newspaper,  where  they  run  together,  like  the  plums  inaniU-con- 
cocted  pudding,  all  on  one  side.] 

TiiE  Oldest  Inhabitant. — It  is  difficult  to  take  up  a  country -news- 
paper at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  without  encountering  a  veuerablo 
personage  under  this  title,  whose  business  it  is  never  to  remember  any 
thing.  He  has  never  ssen  the  like  of  a  drought  or  a  harvest,  and  every 
flood  is  to  him  a  novelty  of  the  fiist  water.  He  was  in  a  partien** 
larly  animatecl  state  of  tbrgetfulness  doriiq;  the  late  heats.    But  his 

f»rincipal  talent  lies  in  the  non- recollection  of  hail-storms,  thunder  and 
tghtning,  &c.  The  tragic  is  what  stir<5  up  his  old  blood,  and  t^ives  him 
a  sensation.  "Well,  of  all  the  sights" — "Well,  never  in  my  born 
days  did  I  see" — *'  Well,  1  don't  believe  within  tlie  memory  of  man!" — 
Thus  he  stands  griping  and  exclaiming;  upon  whicii  somebody  claps  it 
down  in  the  newspaper,  and  we  are  to  bdieve  that  no  such  storm 
was  ever  hsard  of,  beeaase  the  <ddest  inhabitant"  in  B.  eannot  re* 
member  any.  The  reason  is  obvious ;— he  has  lost  his  memory.  It  is 
not  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  that  settles  the  matter,  but 
that  of  the  most  vigorous  and  in  fullest  possessionof  his  faculties.  Rut 
*' God  bless  his  middle-ageish  face,"  is  in  a  state  of  indiflference. 
it  is  your  old  nerves  that  arc  the  things  for  fear  and  astonishment.  A 
clap  of  timndcr,  that  should  have  aifected  our  oldest  inhabitant  at  thirty 
or  forty  no  more  than  the  cracking  of  a  walnut,  shall  be  to  him,  in  his 
dilapidated  state,  as  the  min  of  the  globe.  H«nr  tliis,  ye  newspaper 
worthies,  and  amend  your  paragraph ! 

TBSOiJ.LAKT  BuTCHEB.^ — in  the  Bristol  market,  a  lady,  layiqg her 
hand  upon  a  joint  of  veal,  said — "  1  think,  Mr.  F.,  this  veal  is  not  quite 
so  white  as  usual." — '*  Put  on  your  glove,  mf^dam,"  replied  the  dealer, 
"and  you  will  think  differently."  It  tnciy  be  needless  to  remark,  that 
ibe  veal  u.is  ordcretl  home  wuhouL  another  word  oi  ol)jection.  Sterne 
tells  us  of  a  beggar  m  Paris,  whom  he  observed  to  accost  none  but 
ddarly  females,  and  invariably  with  success.  He  resolved  to  get  at 
his  secret,  and  found  that  it  consisted  in  paying  them  a  compliment 
on  their  beauty*  A  fair  exchange,  and  the  humanest  of  barters ! 
Ladies  ought  to  think  themselves  handsome  as  long  as  they  can ;  and 
if  they  are  prenerons,  they  stnnd  the  best  chance  of  remaininc^  so.  We 
will  not  swear,  that  f  rom  \or\<j;  tenderness  of  iiUcrcourse  and  the  habit 
of  success,  the  beggar  did  not  believe  in  his  flaueries. 

An  Honest  Mak. — General  Foy,  whose  death  has  made  such  a  sen* 
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sation  at  Paris,  and  for  whose  family  subscripuons  :ii  c  i)oiiring  in  on 
all  sides,  was  educated  for  the  bar  ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  ihe  revo- 
lution eatcfcd  the  artillery,  in  which  he  was  rapidly  promoted.  From 
the  first  campaigns  of  the  revolution  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was 
in  incessant  action,  and  frequently  distinguished  himself.  He  was 
wounded  in  Moreau's  retreat,  in  the  battle  of  Ortlies,  and  at  Waterloo. 
His  activity  in  Spain  was  well  known  to  many  officers  of  our  army.  It 
is  to  his  credit,  that  though  his  fntf*  was  bound  up  wiili  tlie  militar}'  pro- 
fes<;inn,  lie  refused,  previously  to  the  expedition  to  Egvt  t,  the  appoint- 
nieiU  oJ  aKie-de-camp  to  Bonaparte,  whoso  views  he  seems  to  have  sus- 
pected, and  that  he  opposed  the  elevation  of  the  same  man  to  the 
supreme  power.  He  first  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1819  ; 
since  that  time  his  eloquence  has  given  him  a  reputation  as  a  patriot 
and  an  orator,  in  which  he  has  still  fewer  competitors  than  in  his  mili- 
tary fame.  Another  paper  informs' us,  that  when  asked  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  some  occasion,  he  declined.  They 
pressed  him.  lie  cut  the  matter  short  by  saying,  **  I  am  not  thirsty." 
He  admired  injustice  and  the  sacriHce  of  liberty  in  no  shape,  however 
illustrious.  (General  Foy  appears  to  have  died  of  an  ovor-pxcited  tem- 
perament. His  heart  was  found  batlied  in  its  honest  blood,  though 
It  had  burst  with  anxiety  for  the  cause  of  fteedotn.  He  has  left  several 
children,  and  a  wife  whom  he  designated  on  his  death-bed  as  his  *'  best 
friend."  Such  men  have  great  pleasures  in  life,  though  they  have  great 
pains.  Love  is  sure  to  meet  with  love;  as  the  dose  heart,  sooner  or 
later,  is  lefl  to  itself. 

SnEVtiDAN  AND  LoiiD  ROCHESTER. — Shcridau  is  said  to  have  cm- 
bodied  his  graver  commentaries  on  the  correspondence  of  the  Whig 
Lords  in  1811,  in  the  following  jt«-f^'t*/>ii/ ;  "the  effect  of  which,"  it 
is  added,    in  a  certain  quarter  may  be  easily  imagined." 

An  Address  to  the  i^rincCm 

In  all  hutnilitv  wc  cra\c 

Our  Reagent  muj  become  our  slave  j 

And  being  so,  we  trust  that  he 

Will  thank  us  for  our  loyally. 

Then  if  he  Ml  help  us  to  pulldown 

Uis  father's  di^nit^  and  crown. 

We'll  make  him,  m  some  time  to  conle, 

The  greatest  Prince  in  Christendom. 

Whether  Sheridan  really  addressed  tiiese  lines  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  if  he  addressed  them  to  him  as  original  ones,  he 
presented  bis  Royal  Highness  with  a  great  libel  upon  his  reading.  The 

Uu-dCesprit  is  all  but  n  transcript  from  some  well-known  lines  of  Lord 
Rochester,  and  a  bunghng  one.  Compare,  in  particular,  the  fourth  Iine« 

The  Commons  Pt  tilion  to  King  Ckarlt9 11, 

In  all  humanity  we  crave 
Our  sovereign  may  be  our  slave  ; 
And  humbly  beg  that  he  will  be 
Betray'd  by  us  most  loyally ; 
And  if  he  please  once  to  lay  down 
t  His  sceptre,  di^rntty,  and  crown, 

We  *H  makeiiirn,  for  the  time  to  couie. 
The  greaieit  Prince  in  Chrtsteodom. 
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The  King's  Answer, 

Charles  at  this  time  having  no  need. 
Thanks  you  as  much  as  it'  he  did. 

Speaking  of  tlie  King  and  Sheridan,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  men- 
tion of  a  fact  which  has  just  transpired.  The  Prince  Regent,  it  ap- 
pears, offered  to  procure  Slicridaii  a  seat  in  Parliament,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  lodged  4U00/.  in  the  Iiauds  of  a  solicitor.  This  was  not  long 
before  the  death  of  Sheridan.  Though  the  offer  was  declined,  the 
Prioce  did  not  resuine  the  moneyi  but  directed  tbat  Sheridan  nlgbt 
have  it  for  hit  private  purposes,  to  which  end  the  sum  wm  actually 
appropriated. 

I>£ATH  OF  THE  Emperoe  Alexakder. — This  prince,  who  has  un- 
expectedly ceascti  to  exist,  was  a  weak  man,  of  naturally  p-ood  inten- 
tions, who  while  lie  look  himself  for  an  arbiter  equally  tirm  and  mild, 
was  a  du})c  lo  self-love,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others.  Where 
the  inter esu>  ol  the  latter  did  not  interfere,  or  could  not  well  intrude 
themselves,  he  was  allowed  to  do  as  much  good  to  his  country,  as  a 
dewpot  can  well  manage;  and  he  did  it;  though  in  ]ibn>ating  the 
aerfSf  and  converting  them  into  soldiers,  he  got  himself  into  the  double 
dilemma  of  offending  the  lorda  of  the  soil»  and  increasing  the  natural 
ardour  of  his  subjects  for  war,  especially  against  Turkey.  But  he 
never  forgot  the  instincts,  or  iriKi^Miied  liimself  to  have  jrone  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  safest  and  most  absolute  power  ;  and  it  was  to  his  com- 
mon weakness  on  that  score,  tbat  his  brethren  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
never  failed  to  make  successful  application.  On  every  other  point,  he 
would  take  a  colour  firom  the  popular  interests  of  the  day :  on  this  he 
became  inflexible  and  royal, — as  purple  as  Francis  or  Ferdinand  could 
desire.  Educated  by  a  French  philosopher,  who  bad  renounced  a 
part  of  his  new  creed,  be  found  himself  encouraged  in  a  congenial  union 
of  liberality  and  timidity ;  whicli  Ire  took  for  an  exquisite  reason. 
Bonaparte  shook  and  astonished  him  into  admiration  ;  and  then  he 
took  the  military  colour,  and  wished  to  be  a  great  general.  Bonaparte 
fell,  and  then  he  faiicied  himself  a  settler  of  destinies,  and  thought  he 
was  fttlfilliiig  prophecies  in  Isaiah*  Refiirmers  came  about  him,  and 
flattered  him  into  a  notion  that  he  was  lo  make  all  good  things  prosper, 
monarchy  not  excepted.  Then  he  took  to  qtiakers,  and  abolitionists, 
and  education-schools,  and  was  to  make  good  Utile  boys  of  all  man- 
kind, himsolf  remaining  perpetual  autocrat  and  schoolmaster.  The 
monarchs  frightened  him  out  of  his  love  of  reform  by  inspiring  him 
with  a  sense  of  their  common  danger ;  and  then  he  turned  his  face 
upon  liberab,  and  astomshed  the  Cortex,  and  cut  the  popular  con- 
nesrion,  and  with  it  the  cause  of  the  Greeks :  for  he  may  be  said  to 
have  cut  it  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  Russians  who  are  of  the 
Greek  Church,  having  a  natural  desire  to  fall  in  with  it,  and  bdng  un- 
derstood to  have  manifested  great  symptoms  of  impatience  at  his  not 
having  done  so.  If  Alexander  perished  unfairly  (and  a  ministerial 
paper  has  not  scrupled  to  give  particulars  of  his  assassination),  it  is 
perhaps  lo  this  circumstance,  united  with  the  ecjui vocal  aspect  of  the 
Emperor'ti  mtciUious  towards  his  brotlicr  Constiintinc,  that  his  death  is 
to  be  attributed.  Constantioe  was  educated  in  the  hope  of  his  reign- 
ing over  Greece,  and  dipped  and  christened  in  the  lustre  of  that  expec* 
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tation.  On  the  other  hnm],  Alexander  turned  out  to  have  no  children, 
and  ConstaiUine  is  said  ii>  have  turned  out  a  ferocious  and  unbrotherly 
character.  Now  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  decease,  it  wati  noticed 
as  an  extraordinary  circumttance  in  the  Prassian  Almanack,  that  Ni- 
cholas, next  brother  to  Constantine,  was  mentioned  as  heir  to  the 
crown,  so  that  Constantine  appeared  to  have  been  set  aside.  Con- 
stantine has  nevertheless  succeeded;  and  there  is  doubtless  a  great 
mystery  of  some  sort,  though  |>n!iis  are  already  taken  to  hush  it  up. 
The  reader  knows  how  theac  ^mi^-  are  done  in  despotic  countries. 
There  is  no  appeal  against  despotism,  but  in  the  bow-strinpr  or  the 
haudkerchief ;  and  when  a  i^uarrel  ensues,  whether  the  appeiianti^  are 
ripfht  or.wTOittt  thb  sovmig^  remedy  la  applied.  Alexander's  ihiber 
died  1^  it;  his  grandfather  died  by  it ;  and  the  same  late  has  often  been 
anticipated  for  himself. — Alexander  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  and 
was  a  tall,  stout-looking,  though  we  believe  not  very  healtliy  person. 
He  had  a  Tartar  face,  with  small  cyrs  and  high  clicek-hones ;  and  af- 
fected serene  and  philosophic  manners.  It  is  recorded  of  him  never- 
theless, that  upon  a  footman's  appearing  before  him,  instead  of  a  lord, 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  on  a  salver,  he  "  started  as  if  he  had  trod  on  a 
snake."  This  was  his  royalty  taken  by  surprise.  In  disposition  and 
natural  manners  he  apoears  to  have  resembled  his  mother,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  an  amiable  woman.  Constantine  has  some  of  the  most 
'remarkable  features  of  the  countenance  of  his  father  Paul,  and  these 
are  no  slight  evidence  of  the  half-mad  stories  related  of  him.  We  may 
look  for  some  actions  suitahle  to  tho  n,  now  that  he  is  Emperor;  but 
the  Greeks  will  most  probably  bcnetit,  whether  he  behaves  with  method 
or  eccentricity. 

Earthquake  in  the  Money  Market. — Money  is  an  interminable 
subject,  and  we  are  not  going  to  enter  into  it,  for  three  very  good 
reasons :  first,  that  every  body  else  has  discutted  it  already ;  aeoondt 
that  it  is  interminable,  as  aforesaid ;  and  third,  (which  might  have 
stood  6rst)  that  finance  is  a  part  of  politics,  which  we  do  not  profess. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  latp  f!i\'trp^sGS  were  owing,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  a  glut  of  confidence,  nud  in  intoxicated  specidation.  They  have  now 
subsided,  with  great  additional  confidence  in  some,  a  reasonable  di- 
minution with  regard  to  others,  and  not  without  a  salutary  warning  to 
the  whole  monied  world  on  the  danger  of  confounding  its  entire  sum 
of  hopes  and  respectabili^  with  pecuniary  gain.  Rciders  in  general 
will  not  wish  us  to  say  more  on  this  subject.  The  bowers  of  literature 
are  places  to  take  refuge  and  repose  in,  after  the  ordinary  business  of 
life ;  and  we  confess  we  would  as  soon  offer  our  readers  our  ledger 
instcfad  of  our  magazine  to  read,  or  serve  them  a  plate  of  halfpence  in- 
stead of  cherries,  as  displace  a  single  paragraph  of  the  least  wit,  ima- 
gination, or  amusement,  with  the  subject  of  banks  and  funds.  We 
fed  coniident  they  agree  with  us  on  this  point,  or  they  are  not  the 
persons  we  take  them  for.  If  any  one  is  oisappointed,  and  desires  to 
add  to  his  newspaper  stocky  and  tlie  pleasiiig  interchange  of  arithmetic, 
we  refer  him  to  the  first  meditative-lookii^  person  he  meets,  with  a 
face  not  actually  given  to  meditation;  always  provided  that  it  ia  a 
proper  anxiou''  time  of  day,  and  the  theatres  are  not  open. 

Security  of  Fringes. — The  new  king  of  Bavaria  has  been  generous 
enough,  and  wise  enough,  to  abolish  the  censorship  of  the  press*  Con- 
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cessions  of  this  nature,  'jncoinpelkil,  are  the  best  security  oi  a  sovereign 
in  times  like  the  present.  They  tend  indeed  to  secure  both  him  and 
his  posterity ;  and  should  a  convulsion  happen,  be  at  least  is  certain  of 
handsome  treatment ;  for  it  was  weakness  and  insincerity  that  brought 
both  Charles  the  First  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  s<»fibld,  and  not 
the  better  part  of  their  natures. 

Mrs.  Radclii-  fi:. — It  having  been  a'^sertcd,  in  one  of  the  Reviews 
of  last  month,  tliat  this  hidy  had  for  many  years  suffered  under  a 
"  state  of  mental  desolation  nor  to  be  descrihcd,"  \vc  think  it  necessary, 
an  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kadciiiie,  to  deny  the  statement,  which  is 
maeij  the  repetition  of  a  rumour  (c^en  contradicted)  about  Mrs. 
Radcbft's  being  haunted  by  her  own  horrors,  in  which  foolish  story 
Sir  Walter  Scott^  among  others,  expresses  lis  dishelief^  in  his  essay  on 
her  genius  prefixed  to  one  of  the  volumes  of "  BaUantyne's  Novelist.'* 
No  person  in  fact,  was  le^s  likely  to  lose  the  eqnipoise  of  mind  bv  t!ic 
operation  of  ideal  terrors  than  ,\frs.  Radcliffe.  Her  works  sliou  ihat, 
however  overpowering  the  phantoms  of  her  imagination  mir^'hi  be  to 
otlicrs,  they  were  held  by  her  in  entire  subjection,  crouciiing,  like 
slaves,  to  watch  and  obey  the  motion  of  her  wand.  The  exercise  of 
auefa  a  power  as  this,  is  not  only  difoent  from  the  effect  of  it,  but  the 
two  things  are  utterly  incompatible;  for  if  the  magician  were  not  free 
from  the  working  of  his  own  spells, — if  he  could  not  contemplate  them 
calmly, — if  they  were  his  roasters,  and  not  he  their's,  how  could  he 
raise,  employ,  and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure?  Indcpondciitly  of  this, 
the  assertion  of  the  UeviewcT  is  contradicted  by  the  tenor  ol  Mrs.  Rad- 
cUffe's  life,  which  was  characterized  by  the  rare  union  of  the  literary 
gentlewoman  and  the  active  housewife.  Instead  of  being  in  cuniine* 
nent  in  Derbyshire,  as  has  been  asserted,  she  was  to  be  seen,  every 
Sunday,  at  St  James's  Church ;  almost  every  fine  day  in  Hyde  Park; 
sometimes  at  the  theatres,  and  very  frequently  at  the  Opera.  Nothing, 
indeed,  ap]^aching  alienation  of  mind,  temporary  or  otherwise,  was 
ever  observed  in  her.  except  for  a  fm-  /lours  on  a  ^hni  short  ffi  j  rc ceding  her 
deathf  in  1823,  when  she  was  rLfflicted  with  that  kmd  ot delirmm  which  is, 
in  most  cases,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  dangerous  illness  :  hut  which,  in 
her  instance,  did  not  la^it  so  long  as  it  ordinarily  does.  It  had,  moreover, 
been  immediately  elicited  by  her  reading  in  a  newspaper  the  account  of 
A  mttrder>  which,  operating  on  a  dying  frame,  might  well  agitate  the 
exhausted  faculties  beyond  bearing. 

TflJi  Statmhav's  best  Trick. — Mr.  Canning  has  done  himself  and 
his  country  honour  by  the  straight-forward  and  candid  manner  in  which 
be  answered  the  state-paper  of  M.  Zca  Bermudez.  It  was  well  said 
by  an  eminent  politician,  that  if  a  statcsinan  wished  to  distance  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  leave  them  on  a  wrong  scent  astoniahcd,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  uui  tu  go  straight-forward  to  his  purpose,  and  taive 
the  &ir,  open  road  of  truth.  t£b  others,  he  said»  would  infidlibly  beat 
•bout  the  cross-roads,  expecting  to  meet  him  there:— >he  arrives  at  his 
and  by  the  easiest  and  shortest  path,  and  laughs  at  them  all.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Canning  did,  when  he  answered  the  sophistications  of  M. 
Zea  Bermudez  by  a  plain  statement.  The  servant  of  Ferdinand 
brought  forward  his  lies  and  his  bows  as  usual,  thinking  his  brother 
muiister  would  of  course  he  as  muiula! dus  amX  polite.  Tlie  other 
scatters  hit  faculties  by  speaking  the  truth,  and  M.  Zea  is  dismissed  by 
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his  tliankless  master  to  another  office.   There  are  points  on  which  we 

differ  with  Mr.  Canning,  as  we  a^ree  with  him  in  this :  Tint  every  Eng- 
lishman who  has  the  character  and  intellectual  progress  of  his  coun- 
try at  heart,  must  be  pleased  that  we  have  at  length  got  a  minister  who 
has  mind  enough  to  ati'oid  to  do  handsome  and  superior  things. 

Gbssck  ih  1825$  being  the  JoaniaU  of  James  Emerson,  Esq. 
Count  PeodiiOy  and  W.  H.  Humphreys,  Esq.— ^Thia  ie  a  yery  spirited 
body  of  informauon  respecting  Greece,  as  its  affairs  went  on  during  the 
course  of  last  year.  U  comprises  a  description  of  its  affairs  in  gene* 
ral,  and  of  the  manners  and  custom';  of  the  people  ;  and  contains 
various  accounts  of  the  rojiiautic  position  of  Ulysses  and  his  friends 
upon  Mount  Parnassus,  and  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Mr.  Trelawny, 
The  old  saying  of  the  poet  is  still  too  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlua 
glorious  country : 

*'  DclifaiU  reges,  plecluntur  Achiri.** 

The  chieftains  madden,  and  the  Greeks  are  smote. 

The  quarrel  of  Ulysses  with  his  brother  chieftains  was  only  one  among 
many.  Either  in  consequence  of  being  more  or  less  lionest  in  bis  in- 
tentions than  the  others,  he  stood  more  apart ;  aud  was  iur  some  time 
believed  hj  ihe  Englisb  tobave  sided  with  the  Turks ;  a  charge,  from 
which  he  is  Tindieated  by  the  principal  writer  before  us.  The  oUiera 
believe  in  it;  but  all  who  mention  Mr.  Trelawny,  exonerate  km, 
Mr.  Humphreys,  indeed,  attributes  to  our  countryman  the  return  of 
better  feelings  on  the  part  of  l^lysses.  The  writer  of  the  present 
article  had  a  sudden  and  short  iiuimacy  with  Mr.  Trelawny  before  he 
went  to  Greece,  hut  under  circum  tnnres  which  cram  the  feeling's  of 
many  years  mto  one,  and  make  a  brief  acquaintance  look  old.  Nu  man 
could  act  a  manlier  and  nobler  part  than  Mr.  Trelawny  did  under 
those  circumstances ;  and  when  the  writer  heard  of  hts  alleged  defec- 
tion from  Ihe  cause  of  Liberty*  he  laughed  it  to  scorn.  Ulysses  waa 
finally  betrayed  to  his  angry  compatriots ;  and  died,  it  is  not  exactly 
known  how,  in  corrfinemcnt  at  Athens.  An  attempt^  under  the  most 
infamous  circumstances,  was  made  to  assassinate  Mr.  Trelawny,  in  the 
cave  on  Mount  Parnassus,  by  a  couple  of  p<Tson8  calling  themselves 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  severely  wounded ;  but  has  been 
brought  away  by  Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  Cambrian  frigate ;  and  when 
the  last  intelligence  arrived,  was  slowly  recovering  in  one  of  the 
Greek  islands.  The  Greeks  remabed,  at  the  same  period,  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  is  described  in  the  present  vdumeB ;  their  chie^ 
divided,  and  with  doubtful  views ;  their  army  wantbg  order  and  oon- 
eentration ;  their  navy,  with  some  excellent  officers,  yet  both  officers 
and  crews  too  independent  of  one  another;  and  a  new  armament  had 
proceeded  to  re-inforce  the  already  formidable  and  active  Egyptians. 
—Of  the  three  writers  of  this  publicatjou  on  Greece,  Mr.  Emerson  in- 
terests us  most*  He  U  also  the  longest,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
first  volume.  There  is  an  animal  spirit  in  his  book,  befitting  a  young 
man  in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties  (and  no  mean  ones),  who  has  himself 
taken  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  keeps  the  reader  and  his  hopes  alive, 
and  yet  blinks  none  of  the  difficulties.  Mr.  Emerson  has  an  eye  for 
description  and  the  picture-^qne  ;  and  lets  nothing  escape  him,  not  even 
an  army  of  caterpillars,  bound  upon  a  journey  of  emigration.  Count 
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Pecchio  is  an  amiable  writer*  and  has  j^aaiagMfVortli  attending  to ;  but 
he  is  ioelined  to  take  things  too  moeli  npon  trust.   Mr.  Huraphreys  Is 

more  to  the  purpose ;  but  thorp  is  a  want  of  clearness  in  his  move** 
rncnts;  and  his  inverrives  n-Tamst  Mavrocordato  are  to  he  taken  cum 
grano.  There  was  a  difference  between  them,  and  the  author's  services 
were  refused.  However,  the  author  candidly  gives  us  this  information 
himself.  He  does  not  scruple  to  call  Mavrocordato  a  coward,  and 
deniet  faim  bit  title  of  "prince,  or  princely  fellow;"  both  of  which,  he 
sayib  be  once  thought  him.  We  obserre,  that  Mr.  Emeraon  looks  upon 
the  Faoeriot  widi  suspicion.  Mavrocordato  has  a  difficult  part  to 
perform ;  and  time  only  can  ahow  whether  he  ia  to  issne  out  of  the  fiie, 
^orified  or  a  vapour. 

Mr.  Kean  and  Miss  Fogte. — Mr.  Kcan  has  met  with  a  rccej)tion 
violently  hostile  in  America.  He  is  fain  to  attribute  it  to  some  unpo- 
pularity he  incurred  at  Boston,  when  lie  visited  the  country  jive  years 
ago  ;  but  the  Boaton  papera  tell  him  he  ie  miataken,  and  bint  plainly 
enough  at  the  reason.  It  was  more  jdainly  and  disagreeably  told  at 
the  theatres,  and  in  all  the  shapes  of  annoyance ;  outcries,  orange-peel, 
apples,  placards,  and  a  variety  of  symbolical  misaiks.  Not  a  word 
would  be  listened  to.  It  was  absolutely  like  worryincf  a  cat;  and 
Kean  nt  Inst  turned  round  like  one,  clawed  up  an  apple  in  contempt, 
anil  grmned  with  rage  and  desperation.  After  this  he  will  find  it  a  still 
iiarder  matter  to  bear  up  against  the  load  of  obloquy  ;  unless,  on  his 
return  to  this  country,  John  Bull  should  relent,  out  of  pure  spite  to 
Brother  Jonathan, 

It  is  often  made  a  subject  of  astoniahment»  why  die  town  should 
have  behaved  with  such  tenderness  to  Miss  Foote,  and  then  mani- 
fested  such  bitterness  towards  Mr.  Kean.*  We  conceive  the  rea- 
sons to  be,  1st.  That  the  voice  of  the  town  is  expressed  by  the 
male  sex,  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  tender  to  any  woman, 
and  fateful  to  one  who  has  interested  them: — 2d.  That  a  woman 
wants  protection,  and  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  common  gallantry 
to  lean  to  the  side  that  afibrds  it:-— Sd.  That  a  young  woman'a 
merits  are  attributed  to  herself,  and  her  fiinlts  to  those  who  have 
brought  her  up: — 4th.  That  a  girl  seduced,  or  apparently  so,  and 
dien  abandoned  by  her  seducer,  is  thrown  into  a  situation,  in  which 
every  means  of  self-preservation  is  looked  upon  as  comparatively, 
allowable: — 5th.  That  Mr.  Kean  violated  good  taste  in  his  language; 
and  in  one  instance  appeared  to  be  guilty  of  a  gratuitous  and  out- 
rageous piece  of  hypocrisy  : — 6th.  That  Mr.  Kean  had  always  had  a 
party  against  bim,  and  Miss  Foote  had  none : — 7th.  That  even  politics 
were  concerned  in  this  instance 8th.  That  his  manners  are  not  graciooa 
and  popular 9th.  That  t!ie  fair  sea,  though  they  might  think  it 
proper  to  protest  against  Miss  Foote  on  some  accounts,  would  na- 
turally wish  to  see  her  come  out  of  the  dilemma  victoriously ;  while, 
however  their  charity  might  wish  to  find  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Kean,  they 
could  not  but  leave  bim  to  his  fate  in  vindication  of  their  other  virtues : 


*  The  Editor  cannot  cuter  here  into  an  explanatory  discussion  with  hia  fricad  and 
correspondent.  But  he  desires,  as  an  individual,  to  record  his  scotinicnt  of  uo- 
atterabk  indignntion  at  the  cnielty  of  the  Britisb  pubHc  towards  Kisan,  and  at  Urn 
slill  noK  bratal  inhosritality  ol  tfae  AoMrkaas. 
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Last,  find  perhaps  not  least,  that  the  question  not  long  np^o  ftgitatcd 
between  ;in  liiustrious  personage  and  his  ron*5ort,  startled  certain  habits 
of  thinking;  in  Rociety  ;  and  did  certainly  dispose  the  jiubiic  to  turn 
their  consideration  to  wiiat  Fielding  has  recommended ;  namely,  a 
little  more  fair  dealing  between  the  Bexes ;  a  little  less  arrogation  of 
llceofie  on  the  part  of  the  men ;  or  at  least  a  little  more  charity  towards 
those  women,  who  fiist  or  last  may  trace  their  misfortunes  to  the  existence 
of  it.  There  is  no  getting  over  this  dilemma*  Either  the  liberty  per- 
mitted should  be  more  equal,  (we  are  merely  putting  the  case  logi- 
cally) ;  or  when  the  greater  burden  of  consequences  is  laid  upon  the 
women,  it  is  a  mere  abuse  of  argument,  the  cant  of  which  is  no  longer 
available :  since  the  worse  the  women  for  so  foff^otting  themselves, 
the  worse  their  seducers  for  leading  them  into  the  forgetfulness.  The 
Ibnner  give  rise  to  no  more  bad  coniequences  than  tim  Utter,  tiim  the 
aigunent  how  we  may.  Nay,  they  do  not  gire  rise  to  so  much ;  for 
the  only  difference  is,  that  the  chance  of  suffering  for  them  is  twenty 
times  greater  on  the  part  of  the  woman  ;  which  makes  the  selfishness 
and  responsibility  on  the  other  side  so  much  the  more  striking. 

Mfmoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Akspacii. — Our  readers  will  re- 
member, that  up  to  a  late  perifid,  there  lived  at  Brandenburgh  House, 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  love  of  thea- 
tricals»  and  for  retaining  iu  advanced  years  the  vivadty  and  attractions 
of  youth.   Some,  from  her  German  title,  took  her  ibr  a  foreigner ; 
others  wondered,  that   being  a  Margravine,  she  was  never  seen  at 
court.    The  fashionable  world  knew  her  well  for  having  been,  in  the 
first   instance,  the  interesting'^  and  det^erted  wife  of  the  late  Lord 
Craven's  father,   then  tlie  comnauiou,  and  fnially  the  consort  of  a 
German  Prince,  the  late  Mar^^rave  of  Anspaeli.    The  Margrave  sold 
his  territory  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  came  to  settle  with  her  iu  Eng- 
land.   In  the  volumes  before  ns,  this  celebrated  and  somewhat  mys- 
terious lady  has  presented  us  with  memoirs  written  by  herself;  and  it 
is  understood  that  she  has  done  so  in  order  to  forestall  representations 
of  a  less  friendly  nature,  and  at  all  events  put  the  world  in  possession 
of  her  own  state  of  the  case.    We  apprehend  that  she  need  not  have 
been  under  much  alarm.    Fairer  play  is  shown  to  wotnen  in  disputes 
of  this  nature,  than  there  used  to  be;  and  the  world  cares  little  at  any 
time  for  the  bluster  of  Ion":- departed  lords,  and  the  futninq  eiicpiette 
of  snulf-taking  queens.    Bui  tlie  chat  of  a  lively  woman  about  herself 
and  her  acquaintancea  will  always  be  amusbg,  especially  if  she  has 
tmvdled,  and  has  something  to  tell  ns  of  foreigfn  courts  and  celebrated 
characters*   That  the  charming  Lady  Craven  ever  became  a  princess, 
we  regret  for  our  parts,  becawe  she  would  certainly  have  omitted  divers 
instructions  on  music  and  murder,  and  reminiscences  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  which  could  have  proceeded  from  nobody  but  a  sovereign 
lady  accustomed  to  be  didactic  at  the  head  of  her  table,  and  secure  of 
an  audience.    But  we  are  glad  to  hear  about  the  Counter  of  Sutiulk, 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  Russians  and 
Catharine,  and  the  Italians,  who,  when  her  ladyship  rode  on  a  side* 
saddle,  nsed  to  pity  her  for  having  but  one  leg,  and  the  Lilliputian 
court  of  Anspach,  and  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  the  amusements  at 
Brandenburgh  House,  and  rough  old  Lord  Thurlow,  when  she  saw 
tears  starting  from  those  eyes,  which  were  supposed  never  to  have 
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wept."    The  Margravine  (who  by  the  way  Is  now  very  old,  and  resides 
abroad^  talks  tvith  a  pleasant  and  pardonable  self-love  of  her  fascinations 
ill  ionuer  days.    We  caa  readily  believe  her,  for  she  was  the  reverse 
of  a  spoiled  dii&d ;  her  mother,  Uie  Countcei  of  Berkeley,  having  taken 
adnHketoher;  and  the  grew  up,  praised,  courted,  and  patient,  with- 
out knowing  well  what  it  was  all  about.   She  was  healthy  from  tero- 
perance,  good-humoured,  intelligent,  diiinterested,  afiectionate;  and 
with  a  stronf^  inclination  to  pleasure,  was  capable  of  great  sacrifices. 
These  are  the  elements  of  more  than  fascination.    The  following  trait, 
among  many  others,  will  aflord  a  specimen  of  that  habitual  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  united  with  a  readiness  to  oblige  aud  be  obUged, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  fiMcinatiiig  of  all  combinations ;  and  not  the 
Icaa  to,  heeawe  it  teenot  little  at  flret  sight     Here  (at  Constantinople) 
I  met  with  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  who  had  a  person  with  him  to  take 
views.    He  showed  me  a  eolonrsd  drawing  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
which  he  proposed  as  a  present  to  Horace  Walpole.    I  then  asked  him, 
•whether  he  were  an  acquaintance  o  f  his.    U])on  his  replying  in  the  n<*ir«- 
ttte,  J  did  not  hesitate  to  mk  him  for  i/,  that  I  mighty  as  a  fncnd  of  Mr. 
lVulj>'!h\s,  hare  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  to  him.    He  then  entreated  me 
to  accept  some  Egyptian  pebbles,"  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  170.    This  is  what  we 
call  taking  a  fireedom  in  a  high  and  coidial  style,  upon  the  best  grounds 
ia  the  world,  and  such  as  we  lore  to  be  taken.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  owned  that  it  provokes  a  grateful  wish  to  take  liberties  in  re- 
totDy  not  always  so  leasible*   Fascinating  women,  as  the  world  goes, 
are  inconvenient. 

SroRTiNo  AND  Anglino. — During  the  past  month,  the  usTinl  ntimber 
of''  hhocking  accidents"  have  appeared,  resulting  from  guns  and  trig- 
gers ;  and  tlie  several  agonies  and  dii>figurements  undergone  have  beeu 
▼ery  naturally  lamented.   We  sympathise  uoa£&ctedIy  with  these  shat* 
terod  bones,  eyes  blown  oat,  &c.  and  with  the  sorrows  of  the  ilur 
friends  and  others  who  lament  over  them.    Yet  somehow  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  what  heaps  of  similar  and  more  shocking  paragraphs 
might  be  written,  if  bird  conM  writf^,  by  partridges  and  grouse.  Take 
a  specimen.    "  Dreadfi  l  OccuRREvrr: .    Yesterday,  in  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  barbarities  committed,  as  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Immington,  thirty  of  the  Partridge 
famUy  were  thrown  into  the  most  dreadful  agonies  by  wounds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  too  horrible  for  description.   Some  had  theb  legs  and 
thighs  shattered ;  others  their  eyes  blown  out ;  others  a  great  part  of 
the  face  carried  away.    A  few  had  the  good  fortune  (for  such  it  must 
be  called)  to  be  killed  at  once :  but  by  fiur  the  greater  part  lingered  in 
exeruciatinnr  torment  for  want  of  proper  assistance,  and  at  length  died, 
as  usual,  exposed  to  tlie  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  additional 
torments  arising  from  the  ground  and  stubble  they  were  left  upon. 
The  iiorror  and  grief  of  the  survivors  may  be  better  conceived  than 
expressed." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  as  finished  a  human  otter  as  we  re- 
member  to  have  seen ;  we  shotdd  say  pelican,  firom  the  instinct  he  had 
of  stowing  his  property  about  bun ;  but  this  would  not  be  so  well, 

considering  the  family  attachments  of  that  humaner  biped. 

"  Died,  in  the  course  of  last  week,  n\  Mr.  .Tohn  TTossiter's,  of 
Burkestown,  county  of  Wexford,  an  old  man,  known  in  that  neigh- 
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bourhood  by  ti  e  name  of  "  The  Angler.**  He  was  frequently  pressed 
upon  to  declare  bis  true  name,  but  never  complied  except  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  said  it  was  Matthew  Smith.  He  was  miserably 
dressed,  wore  a  long  beard,  and  carried  about  with  him  all  the  utennls 
Ibr  fishing.  Some  months  back  he  was  accompanied  by  a  person 
whom  he  represented  to  be  his  brother,  and  whom  he  sometimes 
brought  with  him  as  attendant  to  a  tavern,  where  he  would  dine,  and 
allow  his  supposed  brother  to  da  so  at  n  diftercnt  trible.  after  he  liad 
availed  himself  of  his  services  as  waiter.  At  his  dr ath  he  refused  the 
attendance  of  any  clergyman.  When  his  body  was  about  to  be  placed 
in  the  coffin,  there  was  found,  in  a  swathe  girded  round  his  body,  a  • 

auantity  of  gold,  to  the  amount  of  forty  guineas*   This  sum  u  now  in 
le  hands  of  Mr.  Rossiter,  above-mentioned,  and  wift  be  given  to  Ids 
nearest  relative,  after  the  affinity  is  satisfactorily  proved." 

Granby. — This  is  another  novel,  founded  upon  the  manners  of  high 
life,  nnd  able  to  give  information  to  those  who  require  enlightenment 
thcTLon.  Mr.  Brummell  has  turned  us  away  from  the  iniquity  of  send- 
in^,^  uj)  our  plates  twice  for  soup ;  and  warned  us  against  the  reprobate 
state  of  eating  cabbage.  After  Granby,  nobody  can  plead  ignorance  of 
what  is  done  in  the  country  at  lords'  houses,  or  of  what  ought  not  to 
be  done  in  town  of  a  Wednesday.  The  author  perhaps  is  not  without 
his  objections  to  the  very  highest  and  most  assuming  order  of  dandies, — . 
adaaa  which  he  also  informs  us  is  on  the  decrease;  but  on  all  other 
point?,  even  these  gods  of  c^rcat  people,  our  V)ii  major  urn  gentium  ^  would 
allow  him  to  be  good  authority.  They  might  think  him  perhaps  a  little 
too  anxious  to  make  his  favourites  lords;  and  not  salHcieutly  aware  of 
the  suporiluousness  of  denouncing  Bond  Street  in  November.  In  plain 
truth,  the  author  of  Granby  is  a  younf  man  of  considerable  promise, 
and  of  much  agreeable  performance.  He  evidently  moves  in  the  upper 
circles,  has  an  eye  ibr  portrait-painting  and  landscape ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  love-story,  which  shows  hmi  to  possess  a  good  taste  in 
heroines,  and  a  proper  healthy  belief  in  generosity  and  good  faith,  gives 
us  some  piquant  hints  towards  the  character  of  a  dandy  wit, 
and  a  tragical  and  well-sustained  history  of  a  gambler.  The  hook  is 
too  long;  and  too  much  is  set  down,  with  the  intention  of  giving  the 
dialogue  an  air  of  reality.  The  colouring  is  often  thin;  the  canvass 
too  much  betrayed :  but  the  groundwork,  we  fear,,  only  so  mudi  the 
more  fiuthfuUy  represenu  the  region  he  copies.  If  tlie  author,  die 
nesit  time  he  writes,  will  lessen  his  dialogue,  introduce  more  pictures,^ 
metropolitan  or  otherwise,  and  animate  them  with  a  few  more  of  his 
best  portraits,  always  taking  care  to  preserve  his  good-heartedness,  and 
belief  in  r^ood,  which  leaves  a  pleasant  taste  in  one's  mouth,  and  is 
one  of  the  wise  things  for  which  we  admire  him,  he  will  produce  a 
book  twice  amusing  as  Granby  itseh,  and  not  lose  a  jot  citiier  of 
his  lustre  in  the  ftshionable  world.  The  description  of  a  morning  for 
sportsmen,  end  of  the  principal  characters  who  assemble  for  the  chace« 
we  lake  to  be  masterly* 
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Not  vory  lonnr  after  I  had  been  called  to  tlie  Bar,  I  one  day  chanced 
to  observe  a  person  standin;^  beside  a  pillar  in  the  Hall  of  the  Fonr 
Courts,  the  peculiar  wretclicdncss  of  whose  aspect  attracted  niy  notice. 
I  was  upon  my  way  to  the  subterranean  chamber  where  the  wigs  and 
gowns  of  lawyers  are  kept,  and  wis  revolving  ac  the  moment  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  station  to  which  1  had  been  raised  by  my 
enrolment  among  the  members  of  the  Irish  Bar.    I  was  interrupted  in 
this  inteiestiDg  meditation  by  the  miserable  object  upon  which  tny  eyes 
had  happened  to  rest  ;  and  without  being  a  dilettante  in  affliction,  I 
could  not  help  pausintr  to  consider  the  remarkable  spccmien  of  wretch- 
edness that  stood  before  me.    Had  the  unfortunate  man  been  utterly 
naked,  his  condition  would  not  iiave  appeared  no  pitiable.    Hi:^  raiment 
served  to  set  his  destitution  off*.   A  coat  which  had  once  been  black, 
but  which  appeared  to  have  been  steeped  in  a  coni[)ound  of  all  rusty 
hues,  hung  in  rags  about  him.    It  was  closely  pinned  at  his  throat,  to 
conceal  the  absence  of  a  neckcloth.   He  was  without  a  vest.    A  shirt 
of  tattered  yellow,  which  from  a  time  beyond  memory  had  adhered  to 
his  withered  body,  appealed  through  numerous  apertures  m  his  upper 
garment,  and  jutted  out  round  that  portion  of  his  person  whi  re  a  '^arb 
without  a  name  is  usually  attached.     The  latter  part  oi  hi^  auire, 
which  was  conspicuous  ,for  a  prismatic  diversity  of  colour,  was  fastened 
with  a  piece  of  twine  to  the  extreme  button  of  his  upper  babiltment» 
and  very  incompletely  supplied  the  purpose  for  which  the  progenitora 
of  mankind,  after  their  first  initiation  into  knowledge,  employed  a 
vegetable  veil.    Through  the  inferior  regions  of  this  imperfect  integu- 
ment, tliere  depended  a  shred  or  two  of  that  inner  frarment.  which  had 
been  long  sacred  to  nastiness,  and  which  the  lingers  of  the  laundress  never 
had  profaned.    His  stockings  were  compounded  of  ragged  worsted  and 
accumulated  mire.    I'hey  covered  a  pair  of  fleshless  bones,  but  did  not 
extend  to  the  feet,  the  sr(ualid  nakedness'of  which  was  visible  thrbngh 
the  shoes  that  hung  soaked  with  wet  about  them.   He  was  drippinff 
with  rain,  and  shivering  with  cold.    His  figure  was  shrunken  and 
diminutive.    A  few  grey  locks  were  wildly  scattered  upon  a  small  and 
irregularly  shaped  head.    Despair  and  famine  sat  upon  his  face,  which 
was  of  the  strong  Celtic  mould,  with  its  features  thrown  in  disorder, 
and  destitute  of  all  symmetry  or  proportion,  hut  derivint^  Imin  ihe 
pasiiions,  by  which  they  were  distorted,  an  expression  ui  ferocious  iiag- 

gardness.  His  beard  was  like  that  which  grows  upon  the  dead.  The 
esh  was  of  a  cadaverous  complexion.  His  grey  eyes,  although  laden 
with  rheum,  caught  a  savageness  from  the  eyelids  \vhich  were  bordered 
with  a  jagged  rim  of  diseased  and  bloody  red.  A  hideous  mouth  was 
lined  with  a  row  of  shattered  ebony,  and  from  the  instinct  of  long 
hunger  had  acquired  an  habitual  gape  for  food.  The  wretched  man 
was  speaking  vehemently  and  inc  hercntly  to  himself.  It  was  a  sort  of 
insane  jabbering — a  mad  soliloquy,  in  which  "my  lord"  was  frequently 
repeated.  I  tamed  away  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  disgust  and 
>orror,  and,  endeavouring  to  release  mv  recollection  from  the  painful 
image  which  so  frightful  an  object  bad  left  behind,  I  proceeded  to  in- 
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vest  myself  in  my  professional  trftppings,  tied  a  band  with  preci'skm 
about  my  neck,  complained,  as  is  the  wont  with  the  junior  bar,  that 
my  wig  had  not  hvon  duly  Iw'sprinklcd  with  powder,  and  tbnt  its  curl'* 
were  not  devrloped  in  snHicicnt  amplitudo,  set  it  rectilincarly  ui*(>n  my 
head,  and,  after  casting  a  look  into  tlie  {»1  ish,  and  murking  the  judicial 
organ  in  a  certaiu  prominence  upon  my  brow,  I  rcadjus>ied  tJie  folds 
of  my  gown,  and  reascended  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts  in  a  pleasur* 
able  state  of  onqualified  contentedness  with  myself.  I  directed  my 
■teps  to  the  Court  of  Chancery*  and,  haying  no  better  occupation,  I  de- 
termined to  follow  the  ezam]je  of  certain  sagacious  a<(pirants  to  the 
office  of  Commtqisioner  ofBankrnpts,  and  to  dedicate  the  day  to  an  ex- 
periment iu  nodding,  wliicli  1  had  sren  put  into  })racticc  \viih  etiect. 
There  are  a  set  of  juvenile  gentlemen  who  have  taken  for  their  motto 
the  words  of  a  bcotch  ballad,  which,  upon  a  recent  motion  fur  an  io- 
innction»  Lord  Bidon  affected  not  to  uooerstand,  but  which,  if  he  had 
looked  fbr  a  moment  upon  Uie  benches  of  youthful  counsellors  before 
him,  while  in  the  act  of  delivering  a  judicial  aphorism,  be  would  have 
found  interpreted  in  one  of  the  sensies  of  which  they  are  susceptible, 
and  liavc  di'scorered  a  meaning  in  "  We're  all  a  nodding,"  of  obvious 
application  to  the  Bar.  Confident  in  the  flexibility  of  my  neck,  and  a 
certain  plastic  facility  of  expression,  I  imagined  that  1  was  not  without 
some  talent  for  asscniatiuu;  and  accordingly  seated  myself  in  fiudi  a 
place  that  the  eye  of  my  Lord  Manners,  in  seeking  refuge  from  the 
inqnisitorial  physiognomy  of  Mr.  Plunket,  would  probably  rest  upon 
me.  The  Court  began  to  fill.  The  young  aristocracy  of  the  Bar,  the 
sons  of  judges,  and  fifth  cousins  of  members  of  parliament,  and  the 
whole  risinjr  generation  of  the  Kildarc-street  Club,  gradually  dropped  in. 
Next  appeared  at  the  inner  bar,  the  more  eminent  practitioners  totter- 
ing under  their  huge  bags,  upon  which  many  a  briefless  senior  threw  a 
mournful  and  repining  glance.  First  came  Mr.  Pennefathcr,  with  his 
calm  and  unruffled  forehead,  his  flushed  check,  and  his  subtilising  and 
somewhat  OTer-^anacious  eye.  He  was  ancceeded  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Le- 
froy,  who  after  casting  a  smile  of  pious  recognition  upon  a  brace  of  neo* 
phytes  behind,  rolled  out  a  ponderous  brie(  and  reluctantly  betook 
himself  to  the  occupations  of  this  sublunary  world.  Next  came  Mr. 
Blackburne,  with  his  smup:  features,  but  beaming  and  wily  eye  ;  Mr. 
Crampton,  with  an  air  of  elaborated  frankness  ;  Mr.  Warren,  with  an 
expression  of  atrabilious  honesty  \  Mr.  Saurin,  looking  as  if  be  had 
never  been  attorney- general ;  and  Mr.  Plunket,  as  if  he  never  could 
cease  to  be  so.  Lastly  appeared  my  Lord  Mamera,  with  th|it  strong 
affinity  to  the  Stuart  cast  of  face,  and  that  fine  urbanity  of  manner, 
w  hich-,  imited  with  a  sallow  face  and  a  meagre  figure,  makes  him  seem 
like  The  Phantom  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Court  was  cro\<ded,  the 
business  of  the  day  was  called  on  ;  Mr.  Prcnderp:ast,  with  tliat  depth  of 
registcrlal  intonation  which  belongs  to  him,  bad  called  on  the  first 
cause,  when  suddenly  a  cry,  or  rather  an  Irissli  howl,  of  **  My  Lord, 
my  Lord,"  rose  from  the  remote  seats  of  the  court,  and  made  the  whole 
assembly  look  back.  A  barrister  in  a  wig  and  gown  was  seen  clamber- 
ing from 'bench  to  bench*  and  upsetting  all  opposition,  rolling  over 
some  and  knocking  down  otlicrs,  and  uttering  in  a  vehement  and  re- 
peated cjaculatkin,  **  My  Lord,  ray  Lord,"  as  he  advanced,  or  rather 
tumbled  over  every  impediment.   At  length  he  reached  the  lower 
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bench,  where  he  remained  breathless  for  a  moment,  overcome  by  the 
exertion  which  he  had  made  to  gain  that  prominent  station  in  the  court. 
The  first  aeneation  was  one  of  aatoniahmeiit ;  this  was  Baceecdcd  by 
leiterated  laughter,  which  e^en  the  atrtctaeis  of  Chancery  etiquette 
could  not  restrain.  I  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  the  assurance  of 
my  senses,  hntil,  looking  at  him  again  and  again,  I  became  satisfied  that 
this  strange  barrister  (for  a  barrister  it  was)  was  no  other  than  the 
miserable  man  wlioni  I  )iad  observed  in  the  Hall,  and  of  whom  1  have 
given  a  taint  and  impiriect  picture.  After  the  roar  ot  ridicule  had  sub- 
sided, the  unfortunate  gentleman  received  an  intimation  from  Lord 
Maimers  that  he  should  be  heard,  when  be  addressed  the  court  in  a 
apeech,  of  the  style  of  delivery  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  an 
English  reader  any  adequate  notion,  but  which  ran  to  the  following 
effect.  "  It  is  now,  may  it  please  your  honourable  Lordship,  more 
than  forty  years,  since  with  a  mournful  step  and  a  heavy  heart,  I  fol- 
lowed the  remains  of  your  Lordship's  illustrious  relative,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  to  the  grave."  The  moraeut  tliis  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced, and  it  was  uttered  with  a  barbarous  impressiveness,  the 
Chancellor  leaned  forward,  and  assumed  an  aspect  of  profound  atten- 
tion. The  Bar  Immediately  composed  their  featarea  into  sympathy 
with  the  judicial  countenance,  and  a  general  expression  of  compsssion 
pervaded  the  court.  The  extraordinary  orator  continued,  "Yes,  my 
Lord,  the  unfortunate  man  who  stands  before  yon,  did,  asascholnr  of 
Trinity  College,  attend  the  luneral  procession  with  which  the  members 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  followed  the  relicH  of  your  noble  relative  to 
aa  untimely  tomb.  My  eyes,  my  Lord,  ui  e  now  ill  led  by  my  own  cala- 
mities, bnt  they  were  then  moistened  by  that  sorrow,  which,  in  common 
with  the  whole  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  Irish  nation,  (for,  my  Lord,  I  am 
a  Protestant)  I  felt  for  the  loss  of  your  noble  and  ever  to  be  lamented 
kinsman."  (The  Bar  looked  up  to  Lord  Manners,  and,  perceiving  his 
Lordship's  attention  still  more  stron^^lv  riveted,  preserved  their  gravity) 
'*  Oh,  my  Lord,  1  feel  that  I  am  addressing  niysLlt  to  a  man  who  carri^ 
a  tnie  nobleness  of  sentiment  in  every  drop  of  his  honourable  blood. 
God  Almishty  bless  your  Lordship!  you  belong,  ay,  every  bit  of  you, 
to  the  noble  house  of  Rutland ;  and  aren't  you  the  uncle  of  a  duke,  and 
the  brother  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?" — "  But  in 
what  cause,  Mr.  MacMahon,  are  you  counsel  ?" — ^''In  my  own,  my 
Lord.  It  is  a  saying,  my  Lord,  that  he  who  is  bis  own  counsel,  has  a 
madman  for  his  client.  But,  my  Lord,  I  have  no  money  to  fee  my 
brethren.  I  haven't  tlie  quiff  flam  kunurarium,  my  Lord  ;  and  it  I  am  mad, 
it  is  poverty  and  persecution,  and  the  Jesuits,  that  have  made  me  so. 
Ay,  my  Lord,  the  Jesuits.  For  who  is  counsel  against  me,  I  don't 
mean  that  Popish  demagogue  Daniel  0*Connel,  though  he  was  brought  * 
up  at  St.  Omer,  and  bad  enough  he  is  too,  for  abusing  your  Lordship 

abont  the  appeals ;  but  I  mean  that  real  son  of  Loyola,  Tom  , 

who  was  once  a  practising  parson,  and  is  now  nothing  but  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise.  But  h  t  him  beware.  Bagnol  Harvey,  who  was  one  of  my 
persecutors,  came  to  an  untimely  end." 

Such  was  the  exordium  of  Counsellor  Mac  Mahon,*  llie  rest  of 


*  This  unfortunate  maa,  who  had  diatinguuhcd  hiinacif  in  the  Uoiversity  of 
Dublin,  anil  in  early^  life  had  iDsrrisd  s  womaa  of  large  fortonc,  was  lately  foand 
dead  in  Sackvilla-etnet. 
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whose  oration  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  introductory  passage* 
from  uliich  1  have  given  an  extract.  But,  in  order  to  form  any  esti- 
mate oi  his  eloqueuce,  yuu  tiiiould  have  atmn  the  prodigy  itself:  the 
vt^/OBomtB  of  bis  gesture  correspoaded  with  tlie  mteoMty  of  his  emo- 
dous.  His  hands  were  violently  elenchedt  and  furionsly,  dashed 
against  bis  forehead.  His  mouth  was^spatteied  with  discoloured  (ban* 
His  wig,  of  unpowdered  hofse*hair,  was  flung  ofi*  and  in  the  variety 
of  frantic  attitude  which  he  nssumod,  his  frown  was  thrown  oprn,  and 
he  stood  with  scarcely  any  cuvi  i  ini^^  but  his  ragged  shirt,  in  a  state  of 
friglitful  emaciation,  before  tht^  court. 

When  thiii  ndicuiou:^  but  pami'ul  scene  had  concluded,  "  much,"  I 
whbpeved  to  myself,  for  Uie  dignity  of  the  Irish  Bar!"  I  confess  that 
I,dive8ted  mysdlf  of  my  professional  trappings,  after  having  witnessed 
this  exhibition  of  degradation  and  of  misery,  with  very  different  feel- 
ings from  those  with  which  I  had  put  them  on ;  and  as  I  walked  from 
the  Courts  with  tlie  impression  of  mingled  shame  and  commiseration 
still  fresii  lipon  me,  I  ventured  to  inquire  of  my  own  consciousness 
whether  there  was  any  thin*^'  so  cabalistic  in  the  title  of  Counsellor, 
which  1  shared  in  comuiun  wuh  the  wretched  man,  whom  I  atterwards 
found  to  be  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  Hall,  and  whether  1  had  not 
a  little  exaggerated  the  importance  to  which  I  imagined  that  every 
barrister  possessed  &Q  indisputable  claim.  It  occurred  to  roe,  of  course, 
that  the  instance  of  calamity  which  I  had  just  witnessed  was  a  peculiar 
one,  and  carried  with  it  more  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  dis- 
tress than  are  ordinarily  revealed.  But  is  agony  the  less  poignant,  be- 
cause its  groans  arc  liushcd?  Is  it  because  sorrow  is  silent,  that  it  does 
not  "  consume  the  heart  V  or  did  the  Spartan  feel  less  pain,  because 
the  fangs  that  tore  him  were  hidden  beneath  his  robe? 

There  is  at  the  Irish  Bar  a  much  larger  quantity  of  affiictioii  than  Is 
generally  known*  The  necessity  of  cpnoealing  calamity,  is  m  itself  a 
great  ill.  The  struggle  between  poverty  and  gentility,  which  the 
ostentatious  publicity  of  the  profession  in  Ireland  has  produced,  has,  I 
believe,  broken  many  hearts.  If  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts  wore  the 
Palace  of  Truth,  and  ail  its  inmates  carried  a  transparency  in  their 
bosoms,  we  should  see  a  swarm  of  corroding  passions  at  court  in  the 
breasts  of  many  whose  countenances  are  now  arrayed  in  an  artificial 
hilarity  of  look ;  and  even  as  it  is,  how  many  a  glimpse  of  misery  may 
be  caught  by  the  scrutinising  eye  that  pierces  tlirough  the  foces  into  the 
soids  of  men.  The  masque  by  which  it  Is  sought  to  conceal  the  real 
features  of  the  mind  will  oAen  drop  off,  and  intimations  of  affliction 
will,  upon  a  sudden,  be  involuntarily  given.  This  is  the  ease  even  with 
those  whom  the  world  is  disposed  to  account  among  the  prosperous ; 
but  there  is  a  large  class,  whp,  to  an  attentive  and  practised  observer, 
appear  habitually  under  tlie  influence  of  painful  emotion.  The  author 
of  Vathek  (a  man  conversant  in  affliction),  has  represented  the  con- 
demned pacing  through  the  Hall  of  Eblis  with  the  same  slow  and  evter- 
lastit^  foot-fiSl ;  and  I  confess,  that  the  blank  and  dejected  air^  the 
forlorn  and  hopeless  eye,  the  measured  and  heart-broken  pace  of  many 
a  m?in,  whom  I  liave  observed  in  his  revolution  through  the  same 
eternal  round  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  have  sometimes  recalled 
to  me  the  recollection  of  jMr.  Dcckloid's  nielanehi)ly  fancies. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  assigii  the  principal  cau^e  of  the  calannijc;> 
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ofwliicli  so  m^ny  examples  occnr  at  the  Irish  Bar,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  say  that  their  chief  source  ley  in  the  nnnatural  elevation  to 
which  the  members  of  that  body  are  exalted  by  the  provincial  infe- 
riority to  uhicli  Ireland  is  reduced.  The  absence  from  the  metrcipolis 
of  the  chief  proprietors,  and  indeed  of  ahnost  all  the  leading  gentry, 
has  oeeasioQed  the  sabslkutioii  of  a  kind  of  spurious  amtocraey.  An 
Irish  hamster  is  indebled  for  his  inportsnceto  theiosigoificanee  of  his 
country;  but  this  artificial  station  becomes  eventoally  amtsfbrtune  to 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  their  daily  exertions  for  their  support ; 
and  who,  instead  of  practising  those  habits-  of  provirlcnt  frugality, 
which  are  imposed  by  their  comparative  obscurity  upon  the  cloistered 
tenants  of  the  two  Temples,*  Ijeceme  slaves  to  their  Liansitory  conse- 
quence ;  and,  after  having  waited  the  liard  earnings  of  their  youth  and 
Biaiibood  in  prepoateroilseffinrts  at  display,  leave  their  families  no  belter 
inheritance  than  the  ephenieFal  sympathy  of  that  public,  whose  worib- 
less  respect  they  had  purchased  at  so  large  a  cost.  Let  any  man  look 
back  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  appeals  have  been  made  to  the 
general  commiseration  upon  the  decease  of  some  eminent  member  of 
the  Bar,  and  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  controvert  the  justice  of  this 
censure  upon  the  osicuutums  tendencies  of  the  profession.  The  life  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  may  be  tliu:>  rapidly  sketched,    lie  is  called  with- 


•  Irelaru!i's,  I  helicve,  the  only  country  where  there  exists  among  the  Bar  this 
preposterous  tendency  to  ostentatious  expense.  The  French  Bar»  for  example, 
live  in  Kspectable  privacy,  and  at'e  trholly  (tee  from  extrarafanee.  ft  is,  I  fancy, 
A  u«istakc  to  suppose  that  the  profits  of  the  more  eminent  amofig'  fhem  are  too 
iocoQsidirnble  to  permit  of  the  silliness  of  display.  The  tees  paid  to  French  counsel 
of  repatatiou,  for  their  opinions,  are  large.  Those  opinions  indeed  are  elaborate 
essays  upon  the  law»  and  are  called  "  Consultations."  I  had  occasion,  wlien  in 
Paris,  to  consult Trippier,  who  is  accounted  the  liest  lawyer  in  Paris-  He  lives  in 
the  Rue  Croix  des  Fetis  Champs,  in  apartments  of  a  small  size  and  indifferently 
foniisbed ;  and  although  he  has  amaised  a  large  fortone,  sad  has  only  two  daugh* 
ter«,  lives  with  a  prudence,  which,  if  an  Irishman  were  to  publish  a  dictionary  of 
synoaymes,  would  be  inaerted  as  ajaother  name  for  avarice.  I  was  not  a  little 
aoxiotts  to  see  this  celebrated  adTOcate,  and  mdted  impatiently  in  bis  study  for  bis 
arrival.  A  French  lawyer  accompanied  me,  who  observed  that  all  his  books  re- 
lated exclusively  to  law.  The  Kpecches  of  Cochin  and  Patin  seemed  indeed  to  be 
the  only  works  connected  with  literature  in  his  library.  I  was  informed  that 
TUppier  valued  nothing  but  the  profits  of  his  trade,  and  tbstbe  was  wholly  iono- 
rent  of  the  sin  c  f  polite  readintr.  At  last  the  pjcat  leqiste  appeiired.  I  was  instan- 
taoeuubly  struck  with  his  strong  resemblance  to  Currao.  He  is  of  precisely  the 
tame  dirasnrioiit,  has  a  coantenanee  cast  in  tlie  sanemcnild,  tbe  same  eomp1«ioo, 
the  same  irregularity  of  feature,  and  the  shui  Mack  and  brilliant  eye.  It  al^o 
surprised  me  to  find  that  there  was  an  afiEiaity  io  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  a 
•iraiiar  tendency  to  place  the  hand  to  the  chin,  and  to  throw  up  the  head  and  eye, 
in  the  act  of  speaking.  He  received  us  with  brief  courtesy,  and  seemed  very 
finTioTi^;  that  wc  should  proceed  at  once  to  the  point.  !fc  placed  liimsrlf  in  n  huge 
ch&ir,  and  assumed  a  most  oracular  aspect.  I  was  a  good  deal  amused  by  the 
transition  of  liis  nianncr»  in  which  there  was  not  a  little  of  tbe  conjuror.  He  drew 
one  knee  over  the  other,  and  extended  his  foot,  which  was  covered  with  r\  tk'lit 

Geeo  slippen  Ue  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  black  silk  robe  de  chambre,  sustaiued 
■  bead  vrith  bis  left  hand,  fixed  its  fomfinger  on  his  brow,  and  placinf  ids  right 
faaad  to  his  mouth,  protruded  his  nether  lip  with  an  air  of  inrallibility.  After 
bearing  an  oral  stntcment,  to  which  he  gave  an  occasional  nod,  he  put  his  fee  into 
liis  pocket,  and  .saying];  that  the  facta  should  be  set  forth  upon  paper,  and  that  he 
•honld  tiien  wnte  his  (jpinion,  bowed  us  out  of  the  room.—  Noia  Brue^  A  French 
hwyer  receives  a  double  fee  on  a  written  statement,  and  fifteen  Napoleons  an  not 
unusually  paid  to  Trippier. 
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out  any  other  property  than  those  talents  which  have  not  in  general  a 
descendible  quality.  For  sonic  years  he  remains  unpniployed  :  at  last 
gels  a  brief,  creeps  into  tiie  partialities  of  a  bolioitor,  and  sets  up  a  bag 
and  a  wife  together.  Irish  morality  does  not  permit  the  introduction 
into  the  cham1»ers  of  a  barrister  of  those  moveable'oljeetaof  unwedded 
endeanncnt,  which  Lord  Tharlow  uied  to  recommend  to  the  juvenile 
members  of  the  profession;  and  marriage,  that  perpetual  blisteri  is 
prescribed  ns  the  only  effectual  sanative  for  the  turbulent  passions  of 
the  Irisli  liar.  In  the- spirit  of  iinprndcnce,  which  is  often  mistaken  for 
romaiK  C,  our  young  counsellor  enters  with  some  dowerless  beauty  into 
an  indissoluble  copartnership  of  the  heart.  A  pretty  pauper  is  almost 
sure  to  be  a  prodigal.    "  Live  like  yourself/*  is  soon  my  lady's  word. 

Shall  Mrs.  O'Brallaghan,  the  wife  of  a  mere  attotney,  provokingly 
display  ber  amorohous  ankle,  as  she  ascends  the  crimson  steps  of  her 
carriage,  with  all  the  airs  of  fashionable  impertinence  ;  and  is  the  wife 
of  a  counsellor  in  full  practice,  though  she  may  have  "  ridden  double" 
at  her  aunt  Deborah's,  to  be  unprovided  with  that  ordinary  convenience 
of  persons  of  condition  ?**    After  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  the  con- 
jugal injunction  is  obeyed.    But  is  it  in  an  obscure  street  that  the 
coachman  is  to  bring  bis  clatterii^  horses  to  an  instantaneous  stand  ? 
Is  be  to  draw  up  in  an  alley,  and  to  wheel  round  in  a  cul  de  mc  T  And 
then  there  is  such  a  bargain  to  be  had  of  a  house  in  Merrion-square. 
A  house  in  Merrioo-square  is  accordingly  purchased,  and  a  bond,  with 
warrant  of  attorney  for  confessing  judgment  thereon,  is  passed  for  the 
fine.    The  lady  discovers  a  taste  in  furniture,  and  the  profits  of  four 
circuits  are  made  oblations  to  virfu.    The  counsellor  is  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  king's  counsel,  and  his  lady  is  initiated  into  the  splendours 
of  the  Vice-regal  court.    She  is  now  thrown  into  the  eddies  of  fashion- 
able life;  and  in  order  to  aflbrd  evidence  of  her  domestic  propensities, 
she  issues  cards  to  half  the  town,  with  an  intimation  that  she  is  '*  at 
home."   She  has  all  this  while  been  prolific  to  the  full  extent  of  Hiber* 
nian  fecundity.    The  counsellor's  sons  swagger  it  with  the  choicest 
spirits  of  Kildare- street ;  and  the  young  ladies  are  accomplished  in  all 
the  multifarious  departments  of  musical  and  literary  affectation.  Qua- 
drilles and  waltees  shake  the  illuminated  chambers  w  ith  a  perpetual  con- 
cussion.   The  passenger  is  arrested  in  his  nocturnal  progress  by  the 
crowd  of  brilliant  vehicles  before  the  door,  while  the  blaze  of  light 
streaming  from  the  windows,  and  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the 
tabor,  and  the  din  of  extravagance,  intimate  the  joyaunce  tliat  is 
gcanff  on  wtthm.    But  where  is  the  counsellor  all  this  while?  He 
aits  m  a  sequestered  chamber,  like  a  hermit  in  the  forest  of  Comu??, 
and  pursues  his  midnight  labours  by  tlie  light  of  a  solitary  taper, 
scarcely  hearin*;   the  din  of  pleasure  that  rolls  above   his  head. 
The  wasteful  splendour  of  the  drawin^room,  and  the  patient  drud- 
gery of  the  library,  go  on  for  years.  The  counsellor  is  at  the  top  of 
the  forensic,  and  his  lady  stands  upon  the  summit  of  the  fashionable 
world.  At  length  death  knocks  at  the  door.    He  is  seized  by  a  sudden 
illness.    The  loud  knock  of  the  judges  peals  upon  his  ear,  but  the 
double  tnp  of  the  attorney  is  heard  no  more.    He  makes  an  unavailing 
eflbrt  to  attend  the  Courts,  but  is  Inin  led  h:\ck  to  his  house,  and  laid  in 
his  bed.    His  eyes  now  bcf^ui  u>  opeu  tu  the  reaiuies  of  his  oonduiou. 
In  the  loneliness  and  silence  of  the  sick  man's  chamber  a  train  of  reBcc- 
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tions  presents  itself  to  his  mind,  which  his  former  state  of  professional 
occupancy  had  tended  to  exclndo.  He  takes  a  dcatli-bed  survey  of  his 
circumstances  :  looks  upon  the  future;  and  by  the  Vvjhi  of  that  melan- 
choly lamp  tliat  burns  beside  liim,  and  throws  its  shadowy  gleams  upon 
his  rortunes,  he  sees  himself,  at  the  close  of  a  most  prosperous  lif^ 
without  a  groat*  Tke  iense  of  hi«  own  folly  and  the  anticipaled  desti- 
tution of  his  family  settle  at  his  heart.  He  has  not  adopted  even  the 
siniple  and  clieap  expedient  of  insuring  his  life,  or  by  tome  miserable 
negligence  has  let  the  insurance  drop.  What  is  to  become  of  his  wife 
and  his  children?  From  the  source  of  his  best  aflfections,  and  of  his 
purest  pleasures,  he  drinks  that  poiion— that  aqua  Tophanaof  the  mind, 
which  renders  ail  the  expedients  ot  art  without  avail.  Despair  sits  mi- 
nistering beside  him  with  her  poisoned  chaUce,  and  bids  defiance  to 
Colles  and  to  Cheyne.  His  fomily  gather  about  him*  The  last  con- 
solations of  religion  are  given  amidst  heart-broken  sobs ;  and  as  he 
raises  bimselfi  and  stretches  fiirtii  his  head  to  receive  the  final  rite,  he 
casts  his  eyes  upon  the  wretches  who  sunround  him,  and  shrinks  back 
at  the  sight. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  sccno  like  this,  and  when  the  hour  of  agony  is 
at  hand,  that  the  loud  and  hcaitless  voice  of  official  insolence  echoes 
from  chamber  to  chamber  ;  and,  after  a  brief  interval,  the  dreadful  cur« 
tainty,  of  which  the  unhappy  man  had  hut  too  prescient  a  snrmtse,  is 
announced.  The  sheriff's  officers  have  got  in ;  his  majesty's  writ  of 
fieri  facias  is  in  the  progress  of  execution ;  the  sanctuaries  of  death  are 
violated  by  the  peremptory  ministers  of  the  law,  and  the  blanket  nnd 
the  silk  gown  are  seized  together  ;  and  this  is  the  conclusion  of  a  life  of 
opulence  and  of  distinction,  and,  let  me  add,  of  folly  as  well  as  fame. 
After  having  charmed  his  country  by  his  eloquence,  and  enlightened  it  by 
his  erudition,  he  breathes  his  last  sigh  amidst  the  tears  of  his  children, 
the  reproaches  of  his  creditors,  and  a  bailiff's  jests. 

The  calamities  of  which  I  have  drawn  this  sombre  picture,  are  the  re- 
sult of  weakness  and  ostentation.  Their  victims  are,  upon  that  account, 
less  deserving  of  commiseration  than  the  unhappy  persons  whose  mis- 
fortunes have  not  been  their  fault.  This  obvious  reflection  recalls  the 
image  of  Henry  MacDougall.  1  hear  his  honest  laugh,  which  it  was 
good  for  a  splenetic  lieart  to  hear;  1  see  the  triumph  of  sa*rac!ous  liu- 
mour  in  iiiseye;  those  feats  of  fine  drollery,  in  which  plea:>aatry  and 
useftilness  were  so  felicitously  combined,  rise  again  to  my  recollection ; 
the  roar  of  merriment  into  which  the  bar,  the  jury,  and  the  bench  used 
to  be  thrown  by  this  master  of  forensic  mirth,  returns  upon  my  ear ; 
hot,  alas  !  a  disastrous  token,  with  the  types  of  death  upon  it,  mingles 
itself  with  these  associations.  Poor  MacDougall !  he  was  prized  hy  the 
wise  and  beloved  by  the  good  ;  and,  with  a  ready  wit  andacheerful  and 
sonorous  laugh,  he  had  a  manly  and  independent  spirit  and  a  generous 
and  feeling  htart. 

Mr.  MacDougall  was  at  the  head  of  the  Leinster  circuit,  and  was,  if 
not  the  best,  among  the  very  first  class  of  cross-exanuners  at  the  Bar. 

No  man  better  knew  how  to  assail  an  Irish  witness.  There  was,  at  first, 
nothing  of  the  brow-beating  or  dictatorial  tone  about  this  good-humoured 

inquisitor,  who  entered  into  an  easy  familiarity  with  hh  virilm,  and  ad- 
dressed limi  in  that  spirit  of  fantastic  gibe,  whicli  is  aiuoug  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  country.    The  witness  thought  himseii  ou  a  level  witk 
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the  counsellor,  wlio  invih  d  him  to  a  wrestlintf-match  in  wit,  and,  hold* 
ing  it  a  great  victui y  to  trip  a  lawyer  up,  promptly  accepted  the  cltal- 
lenge.  A  hard  8tru<^gle  used  often  to  ensue,  and  many  a  time  I  have 
veen  the  counsellor  get  a  severe  fall.  However,  he  contrived  to  be  al^ 
ways  uppermost  at  last.  The  whole  of  "  the  fimcy,"  wlio  are  very  nu- 
merous in  Dublin,  used  to  assemble  to  witness  these  intellectual  gym- 
nastics. A  kind  of  rin«T  was  formed  round  the  combatants,  ami  my  Lord 
Noi  bury  sat  as  arbiter  of  the  ccmtest,  and  insisted  upon  fair  play.  The 
peals  of  laughter  which  were  produced  by  his  achievements  in  pleasantry 
procured  for  MacDougall  the  title  of  "  MacDougall  of  the  Uuar.  "  I  bhull 
not  readily  forget  his  last  display.  An  action  for  slander  was  brought 
by  an  apothecary  against  a  rival  pharmacopolist*  One  of  the  appren- 
tices of  the  plaintiif  was  his  leading  witness,  and  it  fell  to  Mr.  MacDou- 
gall to  cross-examine  him.  The  wily  lawyer  induced  the  youthful  Po- 
dalirius  to  make  a  display  of  li  s  acquirements  in  dLtailiiifj  the  uliole 
process  of  his  art.  The  (arec  of  the  "  Mock  Doi:tor  "  has  never  produred 
more  mirth.  All  the  factdty  attended,  and  the  crowd  of  doctors,  sur- 
geons, uud  maa-mid wives,  reached  ihe  roof.  They  were,  however,  re- 
Uictantly  compelled  to  join  in  the  tumult  of  laughter  cieated  by  this 
formidable  jester  at  their  expense.  The  chorus  of  apothecaries  in  Mo- 
liere's  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme/'  in  which  the  various  mysteries  of  the 
profession  are  detailed,  does  not  disclose  more  matter  for  merriment  than 
was  revealed  in  the  course  of  this  ludicrous  investigation.  It  is  recorded 
of  tl^  "satirical  knnvo,"  that  he  was  assailed  by  tlie  illness  of  which  he 
died  during  the  personation  of  a  character  intended  as  a  ridicule  upon 
the  faculty.  1  sat  close  to  Mr.  MacDougall,  and,  while  I  participated  in 
all  its  mirth,  my  attention  was  attract^  by  a  handkerchief  which  the 
author  of  all  this  merriment  was  frequently  u{)))lying  to  his  mouth,  and 
which  was  clotted  with  blood.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  proceeded  from 
some  ordinary  efifuston,  and  turned  again  towards  the  witness,  when  a 
loud  hnigli  from  the  counsel  at  the  success  of  a  question  which  he  had 
administered  to  the  young  apothecary,  touching  his  perfornumee  of 
Romeo  in  the  private  theatre  in  Fi&hamble-sireet,  directed  my  nonce  a 
second  time  to  Mr.  MacDougall,  and  I  perceived  that,  >¥bile  the  whole 
auditory  was  shaken  with  mirth,  he  was  taking  a  fovourabk  opportu- 
pity  of  thrusting  the  bloody  handkerchief  into  bis  bag,  without  attract- 
ing the  general  attention,  and  immediately  af\er  applied  another  to  his 
lips.  A<;ain  he  set  up(m  the  Romeo  of  Fishamble-street,  and  produced 
new  bursts  (>f  ridicule,  of  which  he  took  advantage  to  steal  his  bloody 
napkins  away,  and  to  supply  himself,  without  notice,  with  the  means  of 
concealing  the  malady  which  was  hurryiny;  hun  to  the  u:ravr,  A  day  or 
two  alter  this  trial  hia  illness  and  his  ruin  were  annoiuiccd.  liis>  high 
reputation  in  his  profession,  his  private  worth,  his  large  f^ily,  and  the 

Sinioo  whidt  had  been  entertained  of  his  great  professional  prosperity, 
Led  the  public  attention  upon  him.  It  was  at  last  discovered  that  ail 
the  earnings  of  a  laborious  life  had  been  laid  out  in  speculations  upon 
lands  bclonj^ing  to  the  corporation  of  Waterford,  to  the  representation 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  nspircd.  lie  had  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money,  and  had  subjected  himself  to  enormous  rents.  He  was  induced, 
in  the  hope  of  ultimately  retrieving  his  circiunstanccs,  to  involve  him- 
self more  deeply  in  debt ;  and  the  rank  of  King's  counsel,  to  which  he 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Plunkct^  In  a  manner  equally  honourable  to  boih» 
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oticrcd  a  new  career  to  his  talenrs,  .md  led  liim  to  expect  tliat  all  Ida 
difBculties  might  be  at  last  surmounted.    But  the  ho|>e  was  a  vain  one. 
The  presiure  was  too  great  for  him  to  bear,  and  he  sunk  at  last  beneatli 
iL  For  a  long  time  be  struggled  hard  to  conceal  the  eCate  of  his  cireuni* 
fltanoea  and  of  bis  nuod,  and  assnined  a  forced  hilarity  of  mimiers.  He 
was  conspicuous  for  an  obstreperous  gaiety  at  the  bar-mess  on  his  cir> 
ettitt  and  no  man  laughed  so  loudly  or  so  long  as  he  did  ;  but  when  his 
apparently  exuberant  spirits  were  spoken  of,  those  who  knew  him  well 
shook  their  heads,  and  timted  that  all  was  not  right  within.    And  so  it 
proved  to  be.    His  mind  had  for  years  been  corroded  with  anxieties. 
His  constitution,  although  naturally  vigorous,  was  slowly  shaken  by  the 
sapping  of  continoal  care.  A  mortal  disease  at  length  declared  itMif*  in 
the  inoreastng  gush  of  blood  firom  the  gums*  which  he  had  employed 
the  expedients  that  I  hav«  mentioned  to  conceal.    Yet  even  in  the 
hours  of  advancing  dissolution,  he  could  not*be  induced  to  absent  him- 
self from  court;  and  the  sct^ne  which  1  have  been  describing  wns  one  of 
those  in  which,  if  1  may  so  say,  Momus  and  Death  were  brougiu  ii\ta 
fellowship.    He  died  a  short  time  after  the  trial  in  which  I  had  no  led 
thi&  uaiiiiul  iucideat.    1  u  die  last,  his  love  of  ludicrous  association  did 
not  desert  bim.  A  little  while  before  bis  departure,  one  of  his  oldest 
friends  was  standing  at  his  bed-side  and  bidding  him  farewell.  During 
this  mdancholy  parting,  a  collapse  of  the  jaws  took  place,  which  ren« 
dered  it  necessary  to  tie  a  bandage  under  the  chin;  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  opfratlon,  with  the  blood  still  oozing  from  his  mouth,  and 
trickhng  down  the  sheets,  he  turned  his  eyes  languidly  to  his  friend, 
and  muttered,  with  a  faint  smile,  **  I  never  thought  to  iiave  died  chap- 
iklk'U.'     X'his  observation  was  uut  the  result  of  insensibility  ;  quite  tiie 
referee.  '*  You  should  baye  seen  bim  when  be  spoke  it,"  said  the  gen-  * 
tleman  who  mentioned  the  eircumstance ;  "  I  felt  like  the  companion  of 
Yorick*s  death-bed,  wbopcfoeived,by  a  jest,  that  the  heart  of  his  friend 
was  broken.''    It  is  consolatory  to  know,  that  since  his  death  his  pro- 
perty has  been  turned  to  good  ac6oant,  and  that  his  fiunily  are  placed 

in  indopoiult-nco. 

N(.\  rr  to  attam  to  station  at  the  Bar  ;  to  carry  the  consciousness  of 
high  Laient ;  to  think  that  there  is  a  portable  treasure  m  one's  mind, 
wbicb  the  attorneys  do  not  condescena  to  espkre ;  to  live  for  years  in 
hope,  and  to  feel  the  proverbial  sickness  of  the  heart  arising  from  its 
procrastination — these  are  serious  illi.  But  the  loss  of  business,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  is  a  far  greater  comity  than  never  to  have  at- 
tained its  possession.  Yet  a  distinction  is  to  be  taken.  Those  who  have 
been  de-^erted  by  their  business  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  who  are 
essentially  different:  the  prudent,  who,  wjtli  the  forecast  which  is  so 
raie  a  virtue  in  Ireland,  have  taken  advantage  oi  the  shiuing  of  their 
fortunes,  and,  by  a  sagsdous  accumtdation,  are  enabled  to  encounter  the 
caprices  of  pubue  favour  i  and  they  who,  after  a  life  of  profosenew,  find 
themselves  at  last  abandoned  by  tlieir  clients,  without  baring  preserved 
the  means  of  xeipectablc  support.  The  former  ekttS  suggest  a  ludicrous, 
rather  than  a  melancholy  train  of  ima^e?;.  The  contemplation  of  a  rich 
man  out  of  employment  atibrds  more  maUcrfor  merriment  than  for  con- 
dolence. To  this  body  of  opulent  veterans  ray  friend  Pomposo  belongs. 
His  succesH  at  the  Bur  was  emment.  He  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  a 
facility  of  fluent  and  sonorous  speech,  and  had  an  imposing  and  well- 
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rounded  elocution,  a  deep  nnd  mi?«^ical  voicp,  a  fine  and  commanding 
6gure,  and  a  solemn  and  didactic  countenance.    He  flourished  at  a 
period  when  a  knowledf^e  of  the  minute  technicalities  of  the  law  was 
not  essential  at  the  Irish  bar.    There  was  a  lime  when  au  Insli  coun- 
tdlor  WM  winged  to  jheaven  by  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  drew  tears  from 
the  jury  in  an  ejectment  for  noo-payment  of  rent.   In  those  days  Pom- 
poio  waa  in  the  highest  repute ;  and  such  was  the  demand  for  him,  that 
the  attorneys  upon  opposite  aides  galloped  from  the  astiae  towns  to 
meet  him,  and  soinctimofl  n^rriving  at  the  same  moment  at  the  open  win- 
dows of  his  carriage,  thrust  in  their  briefs,  witli  a  shower  of  bank-notes, 
and  simultaneously  exclaimed  that  the  couit&cilor  belonged  to  them. 
Upon  these  occasionti  Pomposo  used  to  throw  himself  back  in  his  post- 
chane  with  an  air  of  imperious  nofr-cAo^cr,  and»  pocketing  the  money 
of  both  j^arties,  protest  mat  it  was  among  the  calamities  of  genius  to  be- 
atopped  m  die  king*s  highway,  and,  drawing  up  the  windows  of  his  car* 
riage,  commanded  the  postilion  to  drive  on.    This  half-yearly  triumph 
of  eloquence  through  the  Munster  circuit  lasted  for  o  considerable  time, 
and  Pomposo  Ibund  himself  a  rich  man.    When,  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Union,  English  habits  bcu.ui  to  appear,  and  the  iron  age  of  demur- 
rers and  ol  uuasuils  succeeded  to  the  glorious  days  uf  apostrophes  and 
harangues,  it  waa  all  over  with  Pomposo*  '  Still  he  loved  the  Four 
Courts,  and  haunted  them.    Becoming  at  laat  weary  of  walking  the 
Hall,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Library  attached  to  the  Courts.  It  was  plea- 
sant to  hear  him  ask,  with  an  air  of  earnestness,  for  the  oldest  and  most 
unintellij^ible  repertories  of  !)lfick  letter,  in  which  he  afTccted  to  seek  a 
pastime.  Bracton  seemed  to  be  his  manual,  and  Fieta  his  vade-mecum. 
I  have  heard  his  deep  and  solemn  voice,  whicli  still  retained  its  old 
rhetorical  tones,  breakiiiiz  ia  upon  the  labonous  meditations  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who  had  reeently  returned  from  Butler's  or  Sugden's . 
offices,  bristling  with  cases  and  with  pointa,  and  who  just  raised  up  their 
heads  and  invested  their  features  with  a  Lincoln*s-Inn  expression  at  any 
intrusion  of  a  lawyer  of  the  old  school  into  this  repc^itory  of  erudition. 
Pomposo  hav?n[T  nrmed  liimself  with  one  of  the  year-books,  took  his 
station  tranquilly  by  the  lire,  and  after  stirring  it,  and  commenting  with 
his  habitual  magniloquciu    upon  the  weather,  threw  open  the  annals  of 
justice  in  the  reign  of  tiic  Kdwurdii,  and  I'cll  fast  a&leep.    It  has  been 
recorded  of  him  that  he  has  been  heard,  upon  these  occaaions,  to  speak 
in  his  slumbers;  and  while  Queen  Mab  waa  galloping  on  bis  fingers, 
he  has  alternately  intermingled  the  prices  of  stocks  with  adjurations  to 
a  Mtmster  jury.    Pomposo  atiU  goes  the  circuit    No  man  i»  more 
punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  e^nct  hour  of  dinner  at  the  Bar-room. 
The  junior,  who  is  <]^rnern11v  fresh  from  a  pleader's  office,  ant!  cnnmoured 
of  Nisi  i*rius  upon  his  hisi  tour,  remains  in  court  until  the  busmess  is 
concluded,  and  thus  neglects  the  ulBciul  duty  winch  requires  his  pre- 
sence at  the  Bar- room  at  five  o'clock*   Pomposo. and  an  old  friend  or 
two  enter  together.   Pomposo  draws  forth  his  watch,  and  ezdainDa, 
*<  Ten  minutes  past  Bve  o'clock,  and  the  junior  net  yet  come  I"  Having 
a  taste  for  music,  he  beguiles  the  time  with  humming  some  of  those  airs 
for  which  he  was  famous  in  his  youth,  and  goes  through  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  when  six  o'clock  strikes.       I  protest  it 
is  six  o'clock,  and  the  junior  is  not  yet  come — '  When  the  heart  of  a 
man,'  &c.;"  and  so  Pomposo  c©nlmucs  until  seven  o  clock,  alternately 
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Weighing  against  the  femimnest  of  modern  juniorf,  and>  as  Words- 
worth has  expressed  it, 

■  ■        whisilin||  many  a  snateh  of  merry  tunes 
That  have  no  mirth  m  them.*' 

The  wealth  which  this  very  respecuhle  gendeman  has  accumulated 
raises  him  above  the  sympathy  of  the  Bar.  The  other  class  of  barristers 
without  employment  falls  more  immediately  under  tlie  title  with  which 
I  have  beaded  this  article.  Tlierc  was  n  sot  of  men  at  tlie  Irish  bar 
who,  1  tbink,  may  be  designated  as  "  the  Yelverton  school  oi  lawyers.** 
Lord  Avonmore,  the  Cliief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  wliose  name  was 
Barry  Yelverton,  originally  belonged  to  that  grade  lu  society  which  is 
within  the  reaefa  of  education,  but  bebw  that  of  reftsement  He  never 
lost  the  indigenous  roughness  and  asperity  of  character,  which  it  haa 
been  aid  to  be  the  office  of  literature  to  soften  and  subdue ;  but  he  had 
a  noble  intellect,  and  in  the  deep  rush  of  his  eloquence  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  manner  were  forfrotren.  His  familiarity  with  the  models  of 
antiquity  was  great,  nnd  his  mind  bad  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
orators  of  Greece  and  Komc,  winch  he  infused  into  his  own  powerful 
diacour;seii.  great  was  his  soiiciLude  lo  imbue  himself  with  the  iiiylc 
of  the  emioeDt  writers  whom  he  admired,  that  he  translated  several  of 
their  works,  without  a  view  to  publicatiom  Hia  talents  raised  him  to 
the  highest  place  at  the  Bar,  and  hia  political  complaisanGe  lifted  him  to 
the  Bench.  In  private  life  he  possessed  many  excellent  qualitiest  <>f 
which  the  most  conspicuous  was  his  fidelity  in  friendship.  In  his  ascent 
he  raised  up  the  companions  of  his  youth  along  with  him.  The  business 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  wa^,  under  his  auspices,  divided  amoni^  a 
»et  of  choice  spiritn  vviio  had  been  die  boon  companions  of  bis  youth, 
and  belonged,  as  well  as  himselfi  to  a  jovial  fratermty,  who  designated 
themselves  by  the  very  characteristie  title  of  '*  Moidts  of  the  Screw.*' 
These  merr^  gentlemen  encountered  a  nonsuit  with  a  joke,  and  baffled 
authority  with  a  repartee.  A  system  of  avowed  and  convivial  favouritism 
prevnih'd  in  the  court;  and  the  "  fncundi  calicrs"  which  !ind  heen 
quairied  with  his  Lordship,  were  not  unnaturally  presumed  to  administer 
to  tlie  inspiration  of  counsel  on  the  succeeding  (hiy.  The  matins  per- 
formed in  court  were  but  a  prolongation  of  the  vespers  which  had  been 
celebrated  at  the  abbot's  house ;  and  as  long  as  the  head  of  the  order 
continued  on  the  bench,  the  *<  Monks  of  tBe  Screw"  were  in  vogue ;  but 
when  the  Chief  Baron  died,  their  bags  were  immediately  assailed  with 
atrophy.  They  lost  their  business,  and  many  of  them  died  in  extreme 
indigence.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  their  habits  were  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  saving.  Tliev  were  first  pitied,  then  forgotten,  nnd 
soon  atit  r  bnried.  Most  oi  these  gentlemen  liourished  and  witlicrt  d 
before  my  time.  One  of  them,  however,  I  do  remember,  %*^ho  survived 
bia  companions,  and  whose  natural  vitality  of  spirit,  and  Diogenes  turn 
of  philosophy,  sustamed  his  energy  to  the  Itfst.  This  was  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Keller,  who  was  universally  known  by  the  more  familiar  appellation  of 
Jerry  Keller  in  the  Courts.  The  attorneyacould  deprive  him  of  hia  briefs, 
but  could  not  rob  him  of  bis  wit.   He  was  a  man 

 **  replete  with  mocks, 

Full  of  compsrisoos  and  woanding  Bouts.'* 

The  loss  of  business  served  to  whet  his  satire  and  give  more  poignancy 
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to  his  biting  ilkiiith.  He  used  to  attend  the  Hall  of  the  Courta  with  punc< 

tnnlity.  and  was  genernlly  snrrounded  by  a  cirrlr  of  laughers,  whom  the 
love  of  mahcious  pleasantry  attracted  about  him.  His  fi'juro  and  de- 
meanour were  remarkable.  He  never  put  on  his  \sin^  ami  ^oun,  ho 
scorned  the  affectation  of  employment,  but  appeared  ni  an  old  ineze 
greatcoat  of  rusty  red,  which  reached  to  his  heels,  and  enveloped  the 
whole  of  his  gaunt  and  meagre  person.  A  small  and  pointed  hat  stood 
upon  his  head,  with  a  narrow  and.  short  curled  brim.  His  arms  were 
generally  thrust  into  the  sleeves  of  hiB  coat,  which  gave  him  a  peculiarity 
of  attitude.  Looking  at  him  from  a  distance,  yon  would  have  taken  him 
for  sornc  malevolent  litigant  from  the  country,  upon  whose  passions  a 
gfou])  of  mockers  were  endeavouring  to  play  ;  hut,  upon  a  more  atten- 
tive perusal  of  his  countenance,  you  perceived  a  habit  of  thought  of  a 
superior  order»  and  the  expresrion  of  no  ordinary  mind.  Hts  features 
were  sharp,  and  pointed  to  the  finest  edge.  There  was  that  acateness 
of  the  nose  which  denotes  the  lover  of  a  gibe.  I  !  is  eyes  were  piercing, 
clear,  and  brassy ;  they  were  filled  witli  a  deadly  irony,  which  never 
left  them.  A  flash  of  malignant  exultation  p'aycd  over  his  features 
when  lie  saw  how  deeply  the  shaft  had  struck,  aud  with  what  a  tenacity 
it  stuck  to  his  victim.  The  quiver  of  his  lip,  in  giving  utterance  to  some 
mortal  sneer,  was  peculiarly  comical :  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  chewing 
the  poison  before  he  spat  it  Ibrtb.  His  teeth  gave  a  short  chatter  of  ri- 
dieide  ;  yon  heard' a  dry  laugh,  a  cecAtaevf  which  wrinkled  all  his  fea^* 
tores,  and,  af^r  a  sardonic  chuckle,  he  darted  forth  the  fatal  jest,  amidst 
tho'^c  plaudits  for  its  bitterness  which  had  become  his  only  consolation. 
Jerry  Keller,  as  the  senior,  prcsid'^d  at  the  mess  of  the  Munster  bar,  and 
nded  in  all  the  autocracy  of  unrivalled  wit.  It  was  agreed  upon  ail 
handi?  that  Jerry  should  have  cin  tc-blanche  ^^  itll  every  m.-m's  character, 
and  tliat  none  of  his  sarcasms,  however  formidable,  should  provoke  re- 
eentment.  This  was  a  necessary  stiptdation ;  for  when  he  had  been 
loused  by  those  potations,  in  which,  according  to  a  custom  which  he  did 
not  consider  as  "  honoured  by  the  breach,"  he  liberally  indulged,  there 
was  a  Malagrowther  savageness  in  his  sarcasm  which  made  even  the 
most  callous  shrink.  Tie  who  laughed  loudest  at  the  thrust  which  his 
neighbour  had  received,  w-as  the  next  to  feel  the  weapons  of  this  immi- 
tigable satirist.  To  enter  into  a  struggle  with  him,  was  a  tempting  of 
God's  providence.  You  were  sure  to  be  pierced  in  an  instant  by  this 
accomplished  gladiator,  who  could  never  be  taken  off  his  guard.  Jerry 
had  been  a  Catholic,  and  still  retained  a  lurking  reverence  for  a  herring, 
upon  Good  Friday.  A  gentleman  of  no  ordinary  pretension,  observing 
that  Jerry  abstained  from  meat  upon  that  sacred  day,  ventured  to  ob- 
serve, "  I  think,  Jerry,  yon  have  still  a  damned  deal  of  the  Pope  in  your 
belly." — "  If  I  have,"  said  Jerry,  *'  you  have  a  damned  deal  of  the  Pre- 
tender  in  your  head." 

I  was  one  day,  (let  not  my  reader  allow  himself  to  be  startled  by  too 
sudden  a  transition  from  Dublin  to  Constantinople)— I  was,  I  recol- 
lect, one  day  repeating  this  sarcasm  to  a  gentleman  who  had  recently 
returned  from  toe  East,  and  mentioned  the  name  of  the  barrister,  Mr. 

N  ,  to  whom  it  had  been  applied ;  and  I  was  a  good  deal  sorprised, 

that,  instead  of  joining  in  a  laugh  at  the  bitterness  of  the  retort,  his  face 
assumed  a  melancholy  expression.  I  asked  him  the  cause  of  it,  when 
he  told  me*  that  the  name  which  i  had  just  uttered,  bad  recalled  to  him 
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a  very  remarkalile  and  very  painful  incident  which  had  happened  to 

him  at  Constantinople.  I  begged  him  to  relate  it.  "  I  was  one  evening," 
he  saitl,  "walking  in  the  cemeteries  of  Constantinople.  But  1  have, 
I  believ«%  written  an  account  of  this  adventure  in  my  journal,  and  liad 
better  read  it  to  you."  He  accordingly  took  a  huge  book  irorn  a  drawer, 
and  read  as  follows :  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  great  capital  of  Islamism,  to  walk  in  the  evening  amtdat 
the  vast  repositories  of  the  dead,  which  are  adjacent  to  Scutari*  Death 
is  little  dreaded  in  the  East,  while  the  remains  of  the  deceased  are  ob- 
jects of  tenderness  and  respect  among  their  surviving  kindred.  Tliis 
pious  sentiment  being  unaccompanied  by  that  dismay  with  which  we  are 
apt  lo  look  upon  the  grave,  attracts  the  Turlvs  to  the  vast  fields  where 
their  friends  and  kindred  arc  deposited,  i  proceeded  upon  a  suiumt-r 
evening  from  Constantinople,  properly  so  called,  to  the  Asiatic  side, 
and  entered  the  vast  (rroveB  of  cypresses  which  mark  the  resklence 
of  the  dead.  The  evening  was  hiilliant.  There  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind  to  stir  the  leaves  of  those  dismal  trees,  which  spread  on  every 
side  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  and,  being  planted  in  long  and  uni- 
form  lines,  open  vistas  of  death,  and  conduct  tlie  eye  through  long 
sweeps  of  sepulchres  to  the  horizon.  The  dwellings  of  the  dead  were 
filled  with  the  living.  The  ranges  of  cypresses  were  crowded  with 
Turks,  who  moved  with  that  slow  and  solemn  gait,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  country.  The  flowing  and  splendid  drenes  of  those  najeidc 
infidels,  their  lofty  turbans,  of  which  the  image  is  sculptured  upon  every 
monument,  their  noble  demeanour,  dnd  their  silence  and  collectedness, 
by  the  union  of  life  and  death  together,  gave  an  additional  solemnity 
to  this  imposing  sijectacle.  The  sotting  of  the  sun  threw  a  mournfal 
splendour  upon  the  foh'nge  of  the  trees,  and  liglued  up  this  forest  of 
death  with  a  funereal  glory.  I  leaned  against  a  cypress  which  grew 
over  a  grave  on  which  roses  had  been  planted.  From  this  spot,  full 
of  those  "  flower-beds  of  graves,**  as  Mr.  Hope  has  called  them,  and 
which  mothers  or  sisters  had  in  all  likefihcKid  so  adorned  (it  is  die 
nasge  in  the  East  to  apparel  a  tomb  with  these  domestic  tokens  of 
endearment).  I  looked  around  me.  While  I  was  contemplating  this 
patrimony  of  the  heirs  to  decay,"  my  attention  wns  attracted  by  a  man 
dressed  in  tattered  white,  and  with  a  rag^'etl  tin  ban  on  his  head,  who 
stood  at  a  small  distance  from  me,  and,  ahli()iiL,di  attired  in  the  dress  of 
the  country,  had  suiojethiag  uf  the  Frank  m  his  aspect.  There  was  an 
air  of  exti«me  loneliness  and  desolation  about  him.  He  leaned  jwitb 
his  hack  to  a  marble  sepulchre,  which  was  raised  by  the  side  of  the  pnblio 
road  that  for  miles  traverses  the  cemeteries.  His  arms  were  folded, 
his  head  was  sunk  on  his  chest,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  earth.  The 
evening  was  far  adv.inccd,  and,  as  it  grew  dark,  the  crowds  who  had 
previously  filled  the  cemeteries  began  to  disperse.  As  the  bnglitiirss 
of  the  evening  passed  away,  I  perceived  that  dense  and  motioidess 
cloud  of  stagnant  vapours  which  had  disappeared  in  the  setting  sun, 
but  which,  Mr.  Hope  tells  us,  for  ever  hangs  over  these  dreary  realms, 
and  is  exhaled  firoro  the  swelling  soil  ready  to  burst  with  its  festering 
contents.  A  chilly  sensation  stole  upon  roe,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  set 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  which  was  full  of  bones."  I  was 
about  to  depart  from  this  dismal  spot,  when,  looking  towards  the 
sepulchre  where  1  had  observed  the  solitary  figure  1  liave  been  de- 
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scribinfr,  I  percci%'C(l  that  he  was  approaching.  I  was  at  first  a  littie 
startled,  and,  altliough  my  apprehensions  parsed  awuy  when  he  addressed 
me  in  the  Ent/lish  language,  my  surprise,  when  1  looked  at  hitn,  was 
not  a  little  increased.  He  said,  Uwt  b«  conjectured  from  my  appear- 
ance tbat  I  was  an  Englishman ;  and  was  proceeding  to  implore*  with 
the  ftU^*'''*g  of  shame,  for  the  means  of  sustenance,  when  I  could  not 
avoid  exclaiming* '  Gracious  God  I  can  it  be?' — *  Alas !'  said  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  *it  is  too  true.  I  am  Mr. 

N-  of  ihe  Irish  bar.'" 

The  gentkiiian  who  read  this  singular  incident  from  his  Journal,  was 
at  the  time  employed  in  writing  a  Tour  m  the  East,  and  may  have 
tinged  his  description  of  the  cemeteries  of  Stamhnl  with  some  men- 
tal colours.  But,  of  the  fact  of  this  interview  having  taken  place  in  the 
burial-ground  of  Constantinople,  I  have  no  doubt.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  imagine  adventures  more  disastrous  than  those  of  the  unhappy 
Mr.  N— .  He  moved  in  Dublin  in  the  highest  circles,  and  was  prized 
for  the  gracefulness  of  his  minners  and  ihc  gaiety  of  his  conversation. 
He  became  a  favourite  at  the  Castle,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  private 
parties  at  tlie  Viceregal  Palace.  The  late  Ducheis  of  Gordon  visited 
Ireland,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  genius  for  losing  at  piquet. 
No  person  was  preferred  by  tbat  ingenious  dowager  to  a  votary  of  for- 
tune who  still  continued  to  worship  at  a  shrine  where  bis  prayers  bad 
never  been  heard.  It  was  rumoured  that  be  was  every  day  plunging 
himself  more  deeply  into  ruin  ;  still  he  preserved  his  full  and  ruddy 
cheek,  and  his  glittering  and  cheerful  eye.  Upon  a  sudden,  however, 
ihe  crash  came,  and  his  embarrassments  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
country.  He  had  one  friend.  Mr.  Croker,of  the  Admiralty,  liad  known 
him  when  he  was  himself  at  the  Irish  Bar,  and  was  diligently  employed 
in  writing  those  admirable  satires,  with  which  I  shall  endeavour,  upon 
some  future  occasion,  to  make  the  English  public  better  acquainted; 
for  Mr.  Croker  is  not  only  the  author  of  "The  Battle  of  Talavera,**  but 
likewise  of  the  "  Familiar  Epistles,"  and  is  thought  to  have  assisted 

l^f,  N  in  the  compo<:ition  of    "  The  Metropolis."    These  very 

able  pasquinades  were  but  the  pK  hides  to  high  undertakings.  It  doe« 
Mr.  Croker  ^rvnt  honour,  that,  in  his  emergencies,  his  brother  bar- 
rister and  satirist  was  not  forgotten.  The  honourable  secretary  pro- 
'  mised  a  lucrative  situation  for  Mr.  N — in  the  ishmd  of  Malta. 
His  Irish  friends  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  he  should  be  ena- 
bled, after  recruiting  bis  circumstances,  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  to  re- 
animate Kild are-street  Club-house  with  that  vivacious  pleasantry,  of 
whidihewas  afelicitous  master;  when,  to  evt  ry  hody*s  astonishment,  it 

wns   announced  that  Mr.  N  had  left  the  island,  had  taken  up 

his  residence  at  Constantinople,  and  renounced  his  religion  with  his  hat. 
He  became  a  renegade,  and  invested  his  brows  witli  a  turban.  The 
motives  assigned  for  this  proceeding,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  mention.  It 
is  probable,  that  he  involved  himself  a  second  time  by  play,  and  tbat 
be  bad  no  other  lesonroe  than  the  expedient  of  a  conversion,  through 
the  painful  process  of  which  he  heroically  went.  Having  carried  some 
money  with  him  to  Constantinople,  he  at  first  made  n  considerable  figure. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  Turkish  fasliion,  and  was  consi- 
dered to  have  ingratiated  himself  by  bis  talents  mto  the  favour  of 
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tome  leading  members  of  the  Divan.  Hit  prosperity  at  Constantinople, 
howevert  was  evanescent.    His  money  was  soon  spent,  and  he  fell  into 

distress.  Letters  of  the  most  ^icnrt-rending  kind  were  written  to  his 
friends  in  Dublin,  m  which  he  represented  liimself  as  in  want  of  the 
common  means  of  subsistence.  It  was  in  this  direful  slate  of  destitu- 
tion, that  he  addressed  himself,  in  the  cemeteries  of  Constantinople,  to  a 
person  whom  he  guessed  to  be  a  native  of  these  countries,  and  whom 
he  discovered  to  be  his  feUow^eitisen.  His  condition  was  lamentable 
beyond  the  power  of  description.  His  dress  was  at  once  the  emblem 
of  apostacy  and  of  want.  It  hung  in  rags  about  a  person  which,  from 
a  robust  niagnitiide  of  frame,  had  shrunk  into  miserable  diminu^ 
tion.  He  carried  starvation  in  l  is  cheeks  ;  ghastliness  and  misery 
overspread  his  feature*?,  and  despair  stared  in  his  glazed  and  sunken 
eye.  He  did  not  lung  survive  his  calamities.  The  conclusion  of  his 
story  may  be  briefly  told.  For  a  little  while  he  continued  to  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  in  search  of  nourishment,  and  haunted  its 
cemeteries  like  the  dogs  to  which  Christians  are  compared.  He  had  nei- 
ther foo<I,  roof,  or  raiment.  At  length  he  took  the  desperate  resolution 
of  relapsing  into  Christianity;  for  he  indulged  in  the  nope,  that,  if  he 
could  return  to  his  former  fnith,  nnd  rftect  hh  escape  from  Constanti- 
nople, although  he  could  not  appear  m  these  countries  again,  yet,  on 
the  Continent,  he  might  obtain  at  least  the  means  of  life  from  the  friends 
who,  although  they  could  not  forgive  his  errors,  might  take  compassion 
upon  his  distress.  He  accordingly  endeavoured  to  fly  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  induced  some  Englishmen  who  happened  to  be  there,  to 
furmsh  money  enough  to  effect  his  escape.  But  the  plot  was  discovered. 
He  was  pursued  and  taken  at  a  small  distance  from  Constantinople ; 
his  head  waf;  5; truck  off  upon  the  beach  of  the  BosphoniSy  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  sea. 


MAIDS   OP  HONOUR. 

A  f  BLLOV  in  one  of  O'Keefe's  farces  (Munden  acted  him)  tells  ano- 
ther not  to  make  such  a  noise,  for  **  fit'fl  uaK-e  the  Maids  of  Honour.'* 
This  turn  always  appeared  to  me  wonderfully  expressive  nf  the  mystery 
and  importance  with  which  those  fur  personages  are  invested,  the 
secrecy  in  which  they  He  lapped  up,  and  the  mixed  gravity  and  surprise 
with  which  one  regards  their  very  mention  when  it  occurs,  which  m 
but  rarely.  The  gravity  of  the  last  reign  mightily  tended  to  keep  up 
dbis  mysteriousness.  People  had  no  definite  notion  of  a  Maid  of 
Honour.  Was  it  a  Maiden  of  Honour;  or  a  Lady's  Maid  of  Honour ;  or 
what  ?  Were  the  Maids  of  Honour  old,  or  young,  or  middle-aged  ? 
Did  they  wear  hoops  and  lappets  ?  These  were  the  questions  that 
obscurely  passed  through  the  minds  of  the  curious.  Occasionally,  a 
royal  coach,  unatiended,  and  somewhat  lumbering,  was  seen  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  court,  or  in  the  suburbs.  "  A  Maid  of  Honour  F'  whis- 
pered the  by-standers,  and  a  glimpae  was  caught  of  a  head  inside^  which 
was  always  fancied  to  wear  a  tonpee. 

Such  is  unquestionably  the  abstract  idea  of  a  Maid  of  Honour ;  and 
therefofe»  one  idea  being  as  good  as  another,  and  having  as  many 
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proofs  to  briog  of  iu  existence,  to  those  who  OMI  feason  well,  such  is, 
as  far  as  one  species  goes,  the  Maid  of  Honour  positive.  A  Maid  of 
Honour,  to  tlic  general  apprehension,  is  an  elderly  laclv,  whose  appel- 
lation is  left  involved  in  a  toucliinii:  mystery,  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
wait  upon  queens,  take  tea,  wear  a  dress  of  the  old  srhool,  and  oc- 
casionally ride  out  in  an  old  royal  eanriage,  doubtless  in  mutcm,  and 
vrith  her  hands  crossed. 

Persons  who  pretend  to  be  more  in  the  secret,  may  laagh  at  this 
picture  as  much  as  they  please.  The  world  are  not  going  to  give  up 
their  notions  for  tbom  ;  nor  if  thpy  are  wise,  will  they  desire  it.  It  was 
never  merry  Tory  land,  since  a  common  opinion  came  up  that  a  king  and 
queen  were  like  other  men  and  women,  looking  and  dressier  in  the 
ordinary  way,  instead  of  eternally  sitting,  as  they  ought  to  do,  with  fine 
robes  on»  and  a  crown  and  sceptre.  The  other  is  the  king  fantastic. 
This  is  the  only  prop<^  king;  and  as  such,  he  reigns  still  in  all  un- 
sophisticate  minds,  being  the  king  of  little  children,  and  old  ladies  in 
the  country,  and  servant  maids,  and  story  books,  and  authors  of  very 
great  authority.  I  know  one  at  this  mhnito  who  denies  that  there  is 
any  other;  and  who  will  harangue  you  by  the  hour  to  prove  that  the 
commonest  prtnce  in  Europe,  whom  you  take  for  an  ordinary  human 
being  in  a  coat  and  trowsers,  not  better  than  the  rest  of  us,  is  no  such 
thing,  but  invested  with  a  constant  splendour  and  majesty,  the  halo  of 
n  crown  being  round  bis  head,  and  he,  the  author,  restraining  himself 
with  difficulty  from  falling  at  his  feet,,  be  the  place  be  stands  in  never 
so  dirty. 

What  otlier  Maids  of  Honour  may  exist,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine;  but  1  grant,  that  the  sistorliood  were  not  always  of  the 
above  description.  In  truth,  there  can  be  but  two  real  sorts,  and  those 
of  a  very  opposite  nature.  The  first  are  such  as  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count of;  the  second,  (and  some  people  assert  that  this  is  the  Maid  of 
Honoiur  natural)  are  a  very  lively  generation,  constantly  tormented  with 
a  desire  to  spite  and  perplex  the  gravity  of  their  title.  I  have  noticed 
a  similar  infirmity  in  young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Prudence,  Patience, 
and  other  oh1iL%itory  baptismals.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Maids  of 
Honour,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  of  this  latter  species  ;  and  I  con- 
fess, for  myself,  that  from  what  I  know  of  history  and  memoirs,  and  the 
nature  of  courts,  I  lind  it  diiilcult  to  entertain  that  other  and  staider 
aotbn  of  them,  well  founded  as  it  is  in  it's  own  particular- 
Francis  the  First  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  prince  wlio  brought 
ladies  to  court,  or  made  them  a  part  of  the  establishment.  You  will 
find  plenty  of  notices  of  them  in  the  works  of  Clement  Marot,  very 
lively.  I  have  a  notion,  that  the  two  sisters  who  were  married  to 
Chaucer  and  John  of  Gaunt,  one  of  them  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
were  something  to  our  purpose  ;  but  it  is  certain,  th  u  the  first  Maid  of 
Honour,  whom  the  history  of  England  speaks  of  unde  r  (hat  title,  was  a 
very  sprightly  person,  and  may  well  go  at  the  head  of  the  train  that 
are  to  foUow ;  to  wit,  Anna  BuUen.  The  next  that  we  hear  of  is  one 
of  Elisabeth's  Maids  of  Honour,  not  a  whit  duller,  for  she  attracted 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,— a  young  lady  of  the  Throckmorton  family.  Sir 
Walter  is  said  to  have  seduced  bsr;  but  it  was  not  a  seduction  In  the 
worst  sense,  for  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  and  took  hur  to  wife. 
This  was  in  the  taste  of  the  romances,  whidi  old  cock-fighting  Roger 
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Asciiatn  abused.*  Under  James  tliere  were  very  ill  manners  at  court ; 
and  mv  Maids  of  Honour,  1  fear,  were  a  little  given  to  strong  waters 
aad  other  disconsolate  gaieties ;  frightful  eTideneet  of  their  ritualioa 
now  and  diw  taking  piMe  even  in  publie.  On  one  occaabn,  during 

the  performance  of  a  COUrt  allegory,  "  Temperance"  wae  very  drunk. 

Under  Charles  they  took  new  bud,  something  very  pretty  between 
court]  licence  and  ^naiden  coyness ;  and  very  pretty  cupids  were  set' 
fluttering  among  thera  by  the  Carews  and  Sucklings.  But  under 
Charles  the  Ild,  bow  they  burst  forth  in  the  noontide  of  that  French 
garden,  baring  their  bosoms,  and  flaunting  in  one's  very  iace  !  They 
would  laugh  at  Clarendon  himself  out  of  the  vrindow,  till  all  the  bile  of 
his  virtue  and  beef-eating  was  roused  within  bim.  Then  did  ^e  Maids 
of  Honour  fumiah  hutory  for  Madame  Dunois,  and  the  Count  de 
Graromont.  Then  did  they  carouse  all  night,  and  even  masquerade  it 
by  day.  Then  did  they  seek  nd  ventures  in  fairs  and  in  city,  dressing 
themselves  like  orange-girls,  and  sometimes  like  men.  Then,  in  short, 
did  tlicy  i)erplex  Mr.  Pepys,  and  make  Evelyn  hasten  to  shake  the  dust 
off  his  feet  out  oi  their  borders.  But  let  the  curious  and  exclamatory 
Pepys  (no  averse  person  either  to  your  giggluig  damsels)  speak  for 
himself* 

"  S6th,  (Oetober,  i664.)— At  Woolwieh  i  I  there  up  to  the  King  tad 
0nke.  Hece  I  stayed  above  with  them  while  the  ship  was  launched,  whidit 

was  done  with  great  sucee«?,  and  the  King  did  very  much  like  the  ship,  say- 
ing, she  had  the  best  bow  that  ever  he  saw.  But  Lord!  the  sorry  talk  and 
discourse  among  the  great  courtiers  round  about  him,  without  any  reverenoe 
in  the  world,  but  withsonuieh  disorder.  By-and>by  the  Queen  comes,  and 
her  Maids  of  Honour ;  one  whereof,  Mrs.  Boynton,f  and  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  had  been  ver}' sick  coming  by  water  in  the  barge,  (the  water 
being  very  rough)  ;  but  what  silly  sport  they  made  with  them  in  very  cuiu- 
flioo  tcnnsp  methought,  was  very  poor,  and  below  what  people  think  these 
great  people  say  and  do.**  Vol.  l.  p.  3l6. 

A  little  while  after,  he  allodes  to  an  adventure  which  is  related  in 
Gnunmont  !— 

"  Slst,  (Febroaiy,  1664-5.)— M^  Lady  Sandwich  tells  me  how  my  Lord 

Castlemaine  iscommg  over  from  Pranpe,  and  is  believed  will  soon  be  made 
friends  with  his  lady  again.  VVliat  mad  freaks  the  Maids  of  Honour  at 
court  have:  that  Mrs.  Jenings,|  one  of  the  Duchess's  miids^  the  other  day, 
dressed  hei^clf  like  an  orange  wench,  and  went  up  and  down,  and  'Cried 

crane;??!  ;  till,  fjllitia;  down,  or  by  some  accident,  her  fine  «hoes  were  dis- 
cern td,  anri  ^lie  put  to  a  great  deal  of  shauie  ;  thai  such  as  these  tricks  being 
ordinary,  and  wor5»e  among  Uieui,  thereby  few  will  veniure  upon  them  for 
wives ;  my  Lady  Casdemsioe  will  in  merriment  say,  that  her  daushter  (not 
above  a  year  olcf  or  two)  will  be  the  first  maid  in  the  court  that  wul  be  mar« 
ried."    Vol.  I.  p. 331. 

The  next  freak  recorded  is  less  perilous,  but  not  so  pleasant: — 
"  11th,  (June,  l6C6.)— Walklnn;  in  the  palkric.  of  Whiiehall,  I  find  the 
Ladles  of  Honour  dressed  in  their  riding  garbs,  with  coats  and  doubleu,  with 

*  Sec  a  beautiful  passage  at  the  cloee  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  Mr«  Southey*a 

Amcdis  of  Gaul. 

t  Meotioned  in  Grammont,  under  the  title  of  the  '<  LaiiguisUag  BoyBtoa." 
X  Frances  Jeonloigs,  dster  of  the  Sarah  JeaniDgs  who  was  Afterwards  Duchftt 

of  Marlbf>rnn<rli.    She  mnrried,  however,  like  all  the  otiipr  honotirablc  mahls.  Iffr 
&r»t  husband  WM  G«orge  UamUtoo,  brother  of  the  author  ot  Uraminont's  Mcmuiri: 
ha  sccoDdf  Richard  Talbot,  afterwards  Poke  of  Tyrcoancl. 
f*e6.— VOL.  XVI.  NO.  LXtL  L 
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deep  skirts,  just  for  all  the  world  like  mine,  and  buttoned  their  doublets  up 
the  breast,  with  periwigs  aud  with  hats ;  so  that,  only  for  a  long  petticoat 
dragging  uodertfieir  men's  coats,  nobody  could  take  thecn  for  women  in  any 
point  whatever ;  which  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  sight  did  not  please 
me.  It  was  Mrs.  Wells  and  another  fine  lady  that  1  saw  thus."  Vol.1, 
page  417. 

The  conclusion  of  the  following  is  innocent : — 

**  4th,  (March,  1668-9O — Goiiil^  out,  did  meet  Sir  Jer.  Smith  going 
to  meet  me,  who  had  newly  been  wuh  Sir  W.  Coventry.  Aud  &o  he  and  I 
by  water  to  Rcdrifie,  and  so  walked  to  Deptford,  where  1  have  not  been, 
I  think,  these  twelve  months ;  and  there  to  the  treasurer's  house,  where  the 
Duke  of  York  is,  and  his  Duchess  ;*  and  there  \vc  fnid  them  at  dinner  in  the 
great  room,  unhung ;  and  there  was  with  theai  niy  Lady  Duchess  of  Mon- 
month,  the  Conntess  of  Falmouth,  Castlematne,  Henrietta  Hide,  my  Lady 
Hinchinbroke's  sister,  and  my  Lady  Peterborough.  And  after  dinner,  Sir 
Jer.  Smith  and  I  were  invited  down  to  dinner  vvilh  some  of  the  Maids  of 
Honour,  namely,  Mrs.  Ogle,  Blake,  and  Howard  (which  did  megood  to  have 
the  hononr  to  dine  with  and  look  on);  and  the  mother  of  the  maids,  and 
Mrs.  Howard,  the  mother  of  the  Maid  of  Honour  of  that  name,  and  tlie 
Duke's  hoiiFckccprr  here.  11- rc  ^vas  ;dso  Monsieur  Biancfort,  Sii  Richard 
Powell,  Colonel  V  ilU  rs,  hir  Jonailian  Trelawny,  and  other''.  And  iu  rc  Jmnk 
most  excellent,  aud  great  variety,  and  plenty  of  wines,  more  than  1  have  drunk  at 
once  these  scfen  years,  but  yet  did  roe  no  great  hurt.  Having  dined  very  mei- 
rily,  and  understanding  hyBlancfort  how  angry  the  Duke  of  York  was  about 
their  offcriDfy  to  send  SaYillc  to  the  Gate-house  among  the  rogues  ;  and  then, 
observios  how  this  company,  both  the  ladies  and  all,  arc  uf  a  gang,  and  did 
drink  a  ncalth  to  the  vmon  of  the  two  brothers,  and  talking  of  others  as  their 
enemies,  they  parted,  and  so  we  up ;  and  there  1  did  find  Uie  Duke  of  York 
and  Duchess,  with  all  ilie  2;reat  laaies,  sitting  upon  a  carpet  on  the  ground, 
there  being  no  chairs,  playing^  at  *'  1  love  my  love  with  an  A,  because  he  is 
•o  and  so;  and  I  hate  nim  with  an  A,  becaose  of  this  and  that;"  and  some 
of  them,  but  particularly  the  Duchess  heiself  and  my  Lady  Ctetlemaine,  were 
veiy  witty."   V0I.S.  p.aiO. 

Pretly  and  pttstonl  1  but  ye  take  me  not  in,  thni— 

"  Simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row." 

I  eaanot  pationiie  my  Maida  of  Honour  in  thoae  timei.  They  go 
too  far  Ibr  me,  on  horseback  and*  on  foot.  O  willing  but  dissatisfied 
Pepys,  I  agree  with  thee.  O  Mistress  Wells,  with  thee,  had  I  lived 
in  those  tiroes,  I  would  not  have  ridden !  Miss  Price  and  Miss  Jennings, 
he  quiet  I  "Languishing  Boynton,"  in  vain  wouldst  thou  have  lan- 
guished, sick  or  well.  I  have  no  faith  in  those  sleepy  eyes  of  thine 
looking  out  of  the  corners.  Ye  have  shoulders  for  all,  and  hearts  for 
none;  which  ia  what  I  cannot  put  up  with.  How  have  time  and 
dreumstance,  and  the  despair  of  men  of  the  world,  spoiled  your  pretty 
laoes,  and  made  theur  handiomaneas  ugly !  Ye  bava  no  fhith  in  any 
thing  better  tbam  intrigue  and  a  aaraband;  and  therefore  I  bate  none 
in  you. 

Maids  of  Hrtnour  of  the  time  of  Pope  nnd  "  mv  izood  Howard," 
(as  Queen  Caroline  somewhat  spitefully,  hut  not  the  less  truly,  called 
thee),  let  me  take  refuge  in  your  uproarious,  hut  at  the  fAmc  time  more 
cordial  circle.  1  approve  not  of  ye  all.  There  13  stiil  a  foreign  gross« 
neat  in  lont  of  ye.   On  one  ItHid  of  licence  I  am  intolerant  and  not 


*  Aooe  Hyde,  Ciarcsdoa's  daughter. 
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to  be  appeased,  especially  in  conversation  witb  females.  Miss  Brad- 
shaw  I  suternately  laugh  with  and  hate.  Even  the  charming  Bellenden 
startleth  me.  Of  Miss  Howe,  uproarious  tliough  she  was,  I  think 
I  could  have  made  something;  for  did  she  not  blurt  out  every 
tkixig  in  her  gaiety  I  and,  after  all,  notwithstanding  her  gaiety,  did 
tbe  not  die  of  a  lad  bcftrt  t  Eveo  the  prudery  of  Mitt  Meedowa  hath 
en  improvemeiit  in  itt  compared  with  thoae  other  laHth  tinei*  Bat 
Mary  Lepell,  the  graeefal  and  the  witty  *,  swims  me  away  with  her 
cnres  and  her  hoop-petticoat ;  and  lovely  Henrietta  Hobart  f,  the  kiadt 
the  candid,  the  open-faced,  tlie  suffering,  yet  the  even-tempered,  whom 
the  wives  of  those  that  wore  iji  love  with  her  loved,  and  for  whom  Lord 
Peterboroa(i;h  entertained  a  romantic  passion,  when  she  was  not  young, 
and  he  was  old,— -commend  me  to  his  memory,  iur  1  am  in  love  with 
her  too.  I  wonder  not  at  jonr  desperate  mirth  when  ye  got  to- 
gether, Ibr  a  dull  time  ye  roust  have  bad  of  it  **  in  the  presence," 
especially  when  the  presence  undertook  to  be  lively.  Charming  Mary 
Bellenden,  never  wen  thou  more  charming  than  when  thou  didtt 
overthrow  the  guineas  that  the  royal  miser  was  counting,  and  so  run 
away.  O  Nancy  Vane,  vain  as  thou  wert,  and  a  bit  of  a  hypocrite  to 
hoot,  how  couldst  thou  cons' fit  to  look  fond  on  a  countenance  like 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wak:i^,  and  liave  a  child  chnsiened  Fitz- 
Frederick  1  Let  me  think  of  your  lair  coterie  in  company  with  their 
proper  attociatefi  the  witt  and  Uie  poets.  Lo  I  how  they  iaaue  from  the 
meadows  ofTwidkenham,  and  come  down  from  the  groves  of  Richmond, 
to  welcome  hone  the  new  conqueror  of  Troy  1  Gay  is  the  master  of  the 
ceiemonies. 

What  lady's  that,  to  whom  he  gently  bends  ? 

Who  known  not  her?  ah  !  those  are  Wortley's  cyesj 
How  art  thou  honour'd,  numher'd  with  her  friends  I 

For  she  distloguishes  the  good  and  wise* 
The  sweet-tongued  Munray  near  her  side  attends  } 

Now  to  my  heart  the  glance  of  Howard  flies | 
Now  Jtiarvejff  fair  of  face,  I  mark  full  well. 
With  thee,  youth's  youngest  daughter,  sweet  LtftlL 

I  see  two  lovely  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
The  fair-haire<i  Martha,  and  Teresa  brown  i 

Madf^e  Bellenden,  the  tallest  of  the  land  ; 

And  s:nliiii^  Martft  s'^ll  and  fair  as  down. 
Yonder  1  see  lUc  cheerful  Duchess  stand, 

For  friendship,  zeal,  and  blithsome  homoun  known : 
Whence  that  loud  shout  in  such  a  hearty  strain  } 
Why,  all  the  Hamiltons  are  in  her  train. 

See  next  the  decent  Scudamore  advance, 

With  Winchelsea,  still  mcdiuting  song: 
With  her  perhaps  Miu  Howe  came  thereby  chance^ 

Nor  knows  with  whom,  or  why  she  comes  along. 
Far  ortTroiu  these  see  Santlow,  fam'd  for  danCCI 

And  frnlic  B  cknell,  and  her  sister  young; 
With  other  names,  by  me  not  to  be  nauiM, 
Much  lov'd  in  private,  not  in  public  famM ! 


*  Afkerwards  Lady  Herref,  whose  letters  have  beea  lately  published. 

t  Afterwards  the  crl>  bntc  l  Nfrs.  Howard  and  Coontcss  of  Saftillu  See  her 
corre*poadeiice  in  two  volumes. 

t  See  Us  MVtndt  la  tlie  sappltsMatiry  voluoie  to  Bowles's  Pope.  It  Is  that  of 
a  ntrkisf  wet»  sesrcdy  kamaa. 
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Howe,  ^liss  Meadows,  and  Miss  Leprll,  hnve  !)f  on  immovtaii/ed 
in  another  set  of  verses,  which  Pope  addiessed  to  the  first  ot*  thete 
Wdies,  probably  in  aliusion  to  some  scandal: — 

•*  What  is  prudery  ?    Tis  a  beldam. 
Seen  witn  wit  and  beauty  seldom. 
Ti$  a  fear  that  starts  at  shadows  j 
*Tis  (no,  'tis  u'l)  hkc  Miss  Meadows) 
*Tis  a  vir;^in  liard  of  feature, 
Old,  and  void  of  all  good-nature  j 
Lean  and  rreiful;  woald  seem  wise : 
Yet  plays  the  fool  before  she  diet. 
Ti?  an  ugly,  envious  shrrv/. 
That  rails  at  dear  Lcpt-U  ami  you." 

Miss  Meadows  docs  not  always  appear  to  liavc  been  so  starched  in 
her  conduct,  as  she  was  rcpated.  In  the  following  letter  from  Miss 
Lepell  (then  Lady  Hervc^)  to  Mrs.  Howard,  she  is  described  u  being 
engaged  in  a  violent  frolic,  altliottgh  the  writev  calls  her  old,  and  she 
was  then  the  senior  of  the  Maids  of  Honour. 

«  Ichoorih,  July  7M,  17^9 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Maids  of  Honour  ha%  e  suffered 
by  the  inclemency  of  tnc  weather;  people  who  are  so  frolicsome  *  as  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  night  air,  must  expect  to  suffer  by  it ,  but  1  think, 
people  who  are  of  such  very  hot  eontdtutioat  as  to  want  to  be  refreshed  -  by 
night-walking,  need  not  disturb  others  who  are  not  altogether  so  wann  as 
they  are:  it  wts  very  lucky  that  looking  over  letters  till  it  was  late,  prevented 
some  people  being  in  bed,  and  in  their  first  sleep,  otherwise  the  intinite  wic 
and  merry  pranks  of  the  youthful  maids  might  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 
Ai  for  Mrs.  M.  (Miss  Meadows)  it  is  a  saa  pity  that  alt  this  time  nobody  has 
had  the  charity  to  find  her  better  employment  in  the  nlpjht  than  to  fling 
people's  windows  open  five  or  six  times.  Mr<i  D.  (Miss  Dives),  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  will  rt^pent  of  her  pan  of  this  pretty  recreation  ;  her  aunt  will  inform 
her  to  some  purpose  of  the  ill-natore  of  enoeavonring  to  frighten  any  one  out 
of  their  senses,  and  of  the  indecency  of  being  at  such  an  hour  in  the  garden, 
where  it  was  supposed  they  hoped  to  find  better  entertainment  than  barely 
opening  and  rattling  at  windows.  Miss  V.  and  Miss  F.  (probably,  says  the 
Editor,  Miss  Vane  aod  Miss  Fiuwilliam)  had  either  the  good  foitimet  or  the 
good-nature,  to  be  out  of  this  witty  invention,  and  it  would  have  been  fiill  as 
well  for  the  oihers,  if  they  had  been  so  too,  especially  for  poor  old  M.  (Mea- 
dows), who  should  now  take  more  care  of  herself,  not  being  able,  as  formerly, 
to  go  through  such  expeditions.  It  b  really  very  well  that  others  had  more 
good-natare  thaii  these  fine  ladies,  and  could  prevail  on  themselves  not  to  tell 
the  Queen  of  this;  but  they  must  not  always  expect  so  much  moderation  ; 
people  will  not  always  bear  such  impertinences.  1  know  not  if  you  had  any 
thing  lo  do  in  this;  but  you  have  an  extreme  convenient  door  into  the  garden; 
so  has  Mn.  S— h  (Smith),  who,  if  she  had  health  enough,  hed  certainly 
good-nature  enouzh  to  be  a  party  Concerned."  Leiim  ta  mijnm  ike  Oom- 
iei$  qf  Si^oUs,  vol.  1.  p.  333. 

A  quieter  picture  of  a  Maid  of  Honour  at  midnight  is  gi^enby  Pope 
in  one  of  })i'^  lotters,  not  without  an  evident  sntisfaction  (more  evident 
from  his  indiiforent  manner)  at  being  able  to  exhibit  himself  in  this 
moonlight  intercourse  with  a  beauty.  The  passage  is  doubly  to  our 
purpose,  as  containing  the  mode  of  life  of  the  whole  sisterhood  in  tjiose 
times. 


*  '<  TbiR  relates,"  5ay«i  the  Editor  of  Lady  Suflfolk's  Comtpondeiieei  '*  Co  iOOie 

frolic  of  the  Maids  of  Huuour  Ht  Keusington.'* 
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1  went  by  water,'^  says  lie,  **  lo  liauipion  Court,  unattendi:!]  by  ail  bul 
my  ovm  Tiitues,  which  were  not  of  so  moaest  a  nature  as  to  keep  themsehres^ 
or  me,  concealed;*  fori  met  the  prince,  with  all  bis  ladies  on  horseback, 
coming  from  hull titHj.  Mrs.  BcIU  txIrn -mhI  Mrs.  Lepcll  took  nic  into  pro- 
tection (contrary  to  the  laws  again&t  harbouring  rapists),  and  gave  me  a  din- 
ner, with  fometfamg  1  liked  hetter,— an  opportunity  of  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Howard.f  We  all  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  Maid  of  Honour  was  of  all 
things  the  most  miserable,  and  wislied  ihai  every  woman  who  envied  it  had 
a  specimen  of  it.  To  eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morumg,  ride  over  b<^ge!i 
ano  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks,  come  home  in  the  beat  of  the  day  %vtth  a 
ferer,  and  (what  is  worse  a  hundred  times)  with  a  red  mark  on  the  forehead 
from  an  uneasy  hat  j  all  this  may  qualify  ihcm  to  th  i!:e  excellent  wives  for 
fox-hunters,  and  bear  abundance  of  ruddy-coniplcxioned  childrt-n.  As  suon 
as  they  can  wipe  off  the  sweat  of  the  day,  they  must  simper  an  huur,  and 
cateh  coldy  in  ttie  Princess's  apartment ;  from  thence  (as  Shakspeare  has  h\ 
to  dinner,  with  what  appetite  they  may — and  after  that,  till  midnight,  walk, 
work,  or  think*  which  they  please.  I  can  easily  believe  no  lone  house  in 
Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a  rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  ihiii 
court ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  1  need  only  tell  you  Miss  Lepell  walked  with  me 
three  or  four  hours  by  moonlight,  and  we  met  no  creature  of  any  quality  but 
the  King,  who  pave  audience  to  the  Vicc-ChrHtiberlain,  all  alone,  unt!  .  r  the 
garden- wall.*'    Sec  Pn/x's  Letters,  or  the  work  above  quoted,  vol.  1.  p. aUO. 

Since  the  time  at  which  this  was  written,  a  aerious  court,  and  a  long 
reign  of  upwards  of  hair  a  century,  would  seem  to  have  extinguished 
the  natural  vivacity  of  the  Maids  of  Honour.  I  can  call  to  mind  no 
gayer  mention  of  them,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  an  imitation  of  the 
**  Splendid  Shilling,"  by  a  writer,  of  the  name  of  Bramston*  He  speaks 
of  going  to  court;  and  hopes  to  make  an  impression  on  those  ladies  by 
habiliments  of  a  very  solemn  taste. 

**  I  Ml  please  the  Maids  of  Honour,  if  1  can : — 
Wiinout  black  velvet  breeches, — what  is  man?" 

Yes, — there  is  anotlicr  mention  of  our  fair  friends,  but  in  a  less  dia* 
oreet  style,  by  tlie  author  of  the  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers." Not  heinf^^  nn  ultra-mnii  for  church  and  state,  and  therefore 
tinabie  to  pass  beyond  certaiii  borders  of  licence,  I  do  not  feci  autho- 
rized to  quote  the  passage.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  my  taste ;  but  it  serves 
to  give  cootttenance  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  Maids  of 
Honour,  of  late  years,  as  personages  consigned  to  a  very  anoieni  and 
^iteful  condition.  The  sprigbtlier  hearts  that  mourned  over  the  loves 
of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  woulu  not  have  been  represented  as  doing  what 
they  do. 

But,  reader,  believe  not  that  Maids  of  Honour  of  the  former  sweet 
leaven  are  no  longer  cxistinir.  The  fact  is  certainly  not  known  to  the 
public  at  large  ;  but  I  can  aa^^wur  for  their  existence.  I  saw,  the  other 
day,  in  an  old  quarter  of  the  court,  a  whole  parcel  of  them  ;  a  set  of 
as  ddieate,  plump  little  sufficieDeies,  as  ever  you  lat  neaU  to  at  a 
pleasant  table.  • 

What !  Maids  of  Honour,  and  so  young !" 

"  Why,  how  old,  my  dear  sir,  would  you  have  a  Maid  of  Honour  be  ? 
I.seeno  miracle  in  tlieir  being  of  a  tr  ihlc  r  nio,—- ^denr,  little  rlcvoiirablcs  !" 

*  A  pleasant  allastoa  to  Milton,  where  he  speaks  of  Adam  coming  ont  of  his 

houer,  attended  by  nothing  but  bis  own  perfections. 

t  A  bnlliaot  little  party !  The  great  wit  and  pocti  intb  the  three  principal  court 
kcautief,  witty  also. 
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**  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  ipeak  of  Maids  of  Honour  with  mishcy 
tanUaiitjr 

Oh,  M  for  tbat  matter,  I  hid  aoine  of  them  on  my  hnee.  I  rodv 

with  them  in  that  style  half  the  way  from  Rtchmond." 

"  Witli  Maids  of  Honour !" 

"  With  Maids  of  Flonour.  There  were  four  and  twenty  at  our  paitj 
that  evening,  and  we  tniished  by — " 

*'  1  beg  pardon  for  interrupting ;  but  really  you  grow  romantici  and 
I  am  afraid — 

Fear  nothing,  moeh  kaa  a  Maid  of  Honour." 

**  But  I  mean,  I  doubt  " 

*'  My  dear  air,  douht  nothmg  on  that  point. 

*  Doubt  the  sweet  tooth  upon  her; 
Doubt  that  a  twelfth^cnkc  is  cake; 
Doubt  other  Maids  of  Hcnmvir ; 
But  never  doubt  a  cheese- cake.* 

Sir, — the  Maids  oi  Honour  I  speak  of  are  cheese-cakes  made  at 
Ridimond,— >smal],  rich,  piquant,  peculiar.  The  secret  of  makins  them 
18  aaid  to  be  confined  to  that  courtly  Tillage.  In  catching  a  Blaid  of 
Honour  formerly,  if  we  believe  Pope  and  my  Lady  Snflblk,  we  might 
diance  to  catch  a  tartar.  Yott  may  now  have  one  pitched  at  you  oat 
of  a  window,  and  find  that  you  catch  a  tart.  A  thousand  pounds  arc 
said  to  have  been  given  for  the  secret  of  making  it.  The  cream -tart, 
in  the  "  Arabian  Nights/*  which  had  nearly  g-ot  a  prince  beaten  to 
death,  must  have  been  typical  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  pastry. 
Such  was  his  trouble  for  being  the  making  of  a  Maid  of  Honour.  The 
Kn^e^ Hearts,  eminent  in hia  time  for  tart-lifting,  muat  have  been  in 

'*  The  Queen  of  Hearts 
She  made  tome  tarts 

All  on  a  summer's  day: 
The  Knave  of  Hearts 
He  stole  those  tarts. 

And  took  them  quite  away." 

Here  are  the  Matda  of  Honour,  regularly  made  by  the  queen.  They 
become  the  admiration  of  the  court,  and  some  Don  Juan  of  a  page  or 
equerry,  distinguished  on  account  of  his  gallantries  by  the  title  <m  the 
Knave  of  Hearts,  runs  off,  one  fine  day,  with  the  whole  bevy  at  once. 

A  pretty  mock-heroic  metamorphosis  might  be  made  of  this.  The 
page,  or  young  lord,  runs  away  with  the  Maids  of  Honour,  and  takes 
them  among  his  wild  companions.  In  the  midst  of  their  gaiety,  the 
time  having  been  forgotten,  the  sight  of  plates  laid  for  refreshment 
anddenly  reminda  them  that  they  are  to  be  back  at  court  aoon  enoua^ 
to  wait  on  the  queen  at  dinner,  the  hour  of  which  ia  at  hand,  and  the 
diatance  considerable.  What  they  are  to  do,  cannot  be  conjectured. 
No  horses  are  to  be  had ;  no  carriage  can  go  fast  enough.  They  are 
at  their  wits*  end  r  they  flutter,  they  fan  themselves,  they  faint.  At 
length,  tliey  pray  to  Comus,  the  <j^od  of  dining.  *•  If  ever,"  they  cry, 
•*  we  made  a  party  merry,  and  helped  to  give  entertainment  to  a  sweet 
tooth,  get  us  to  the  royal  table,  no  matter  how,  and  we  are  thine  for 
ever.**  No  sooner  said,  than  a  miracle  takes  place.  Their  bodiea 
gradually  sink  down,  and  feet  gather  up,  between  their  encircling  lioops* 
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Their  tender  and  meltiDg  hearts  become  a  sweet  compound  of  milk, 
sugar,  and  eggs;  the  8tiff  hoops,  embracing  them  still,  are  rolled  up  into 
another  of  floor  and  butter;  and  lo !  each  of  thciD»  diminithiag  as  ahe 
changes,  and  being  pitched,  by  a  andden  and  aupernatnral  baker's 
thovel,  into  a  dish  on  tablet  there  appear,  inatead  Of  half  a  score  Maids 
of  Honour,  as  many  cheese-cake  s !  On  every  cake,  like  the  letters 
that  appeared  on  the  lamcntini;  hyacintli,  is  inscribed,  inpiecesof  citron, 
the  lady's  name.  These  !!  i  ]);tL;e  takes  up,  tenderly  sympathizing; 
and  as  the  Sunday  maiden,  ur  apprunucc,  who  carries  home  from  tlie 
baker's  the  hebdomadal  piece  of  roast  meat  with  potatoes  imder  it,  goes 
eyeing  the  dish  all  the  way  homeward ;  it  (the  dish)  looks  amiable ;  so 
he»  with  downcast,  but  at  the  same  time  desiring  eyes,  returns  by  a 
swift  conveyance  to  court,  having  the  cheese-cakes  on  his  knees.  They, 
in  time  for  the  requisite  course,  at  once  bring  their  apology  and  their 
attendance;  and  explain  to  tlie  inarvellin^  queen,  in  sweet  and  visible 
rhetoric,  the  story  of  their  woes.  As  to  tlie  queen,  who  has  a  vindic- 
tive appetite,  she  looks  at  the  page,  ready  to  devour  him  for  having 
been  the  ruin  of  so  many  damsels ;  and  he,  praying  to  Comus  also,  and 
hetsg  a  fiur  youth,  with  snKwth  skui»  is  turned  on  the  spot  into  a  dish 
of  Honc-^nanger,  which  trembles  ai  iu  late. 


SPBt  BBDIVIYA^  OB  LIMES  OM  TBE  DEATH  OP  AtSXANDXE. 

^  new  Song  to  in  oldTiitae* 

Akother  of  Flirth's  Great  has  piSsM^ 

Another  prince  gone  down; 
The  uew6  is  borne  upon  the  blast 

Through  kingdom,  village,  towns— 
Courtiers,  put  on  deceitful  weeds. 
And  greet  the  satrap  who  succeeds  1 

Churcfameo,  be  firsi  beToie  the  thione. 

And  leave  the  dead  in  peace  : 

Tkci/  hold  no  mitres,  wearnoROWnt 

Nor  take,  nor  ^ive  a  place  I 
Hunt  for  pluralities,  promotions. 
And  show  court  taste  in  your  devotions. 

Lawyers — but  you  I  need  not  tell 

To  watch  the  rising  sun  ; 
You  ever  in  his  radiance  dwell— 

You  feel  your  day  begun  ; 
All  prtncc$  are  alike  to  you. 
Or  good  or  bad,  or  old  or  new— • 

Or  rig^t  or  wronjo^  in  principle. 

Free  or  despotic  cither ; 
Your  consciences  will  answer  well 

For  one,  or  both,  or  neither^ 
Go  bow,  and  if  the  sovereign  please. 
Reverse,  belie,  your  past  decrees. 
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Conie»  Soldiers,  hti\t\  before  your  iurd, 

And  tw«ar  to  wouml  and  tUy, 
Wbenever  yon  may  get  the  word— 

Your  duly  is  t* obey; 
WbMT*  rapmej  lust,  ambition,  call-^ 
Thence  flow  promotions  great  and  small. 

State  Ministers,  the  trusty  jobbers 

Of  Alexander  living, 
Go^  kneel,  or  honest  men  or  robbeis. 

For  what  may  now  be  giving, 

Belie  past  acts,  be  Jesuitical, 

And  you  may  Ucei>  your  posts  political. 

Come  Nobles !  the  ne%v  Czar's  tine  masters. 

When  ye  think  fit  to  be. 
Ye  hold  the  bowstring,  if  disasleis 

Spoil  your  economy ; 

Come  wiih  your  honour  free  from  speck. 
And,  bowing,  gauge  your  sovereign's  neck  i 

Haste,  portly  men  of  Corporations, 

Ail  de\vlaj)"(J  like  the  bullj 
Arrange  your  paunches  in  their  stations. 

Offer  addresses  dull. 
Then  homeward  go,  your  labour  o'ci, 
Eat,  drink.  Imperial  catches  roar. 

Ye  People—but  alike  to  you 

One  Emperor  or  another ; 
You  'U  still  be  the  same  vassal  crew. 

Slaves  fetter'd  to  each  other, 
Knouted  and  cudgellM  by  superiors. 
The  beasts  alone  your  drudjaged  inferiors. 

« 

•    Great  Alexander  dead"  to  you 
Will  the  small  difference  make. 
That  when  he  lived  the  length  you  knew 

Your  words  or  chaius  might  take  j 
Now  you  must  prostrate  watt  and  see 
What  the  new  Caat*a  eaprice  may  be. 

O  storied  England  I  though  your  state 

And  law  may  loaded  be. 
With  evils  that  deteriorate 

Your  chart  of  Liberty ; 
Yet  you  will  dare  to  cherish  stfll 
The  power  to  act,  and  speak,  and  wilL 

Go,  place  the  freedom  thai  is  yours 

By  the  'slaved  Russian's  side. 
The  Austrian  serPs,  the  Gemtn  booi^. 

Or  Sfiain's,  that  suicide! 
Thcu  mark  how  thought  and  action  free 
Make  men  the  lords  m  land  and  sea  1 


(  1*5  ) 


ON  THE  SUPKAMATI  R  AT    !X   POETRY.     BY  TUB  LATB 

Mils.  UADCLIFFE.* 

Onb  of  our  travellers  began  a  grave  dissertation  on  the  illusions  of 
the  imnnfiiiation.  "  And  not  only  on  frivolous  occasions/*  said  he, 
"  hilt  in  the  most  important  pursuits  of  life,  an  object  often  flatters  and 
charms  at  a  distance,  which  vanishes  into  nothing  as  wc  approach  it; 
and  'tis  well  if  it  leave  only  disappointment  in  our  heat  Li>.  Sometimes 
a  severer  monitor  is  left  iJiere.** 

These  truisms,  delivered  with  an  air  of  discovery  by  Mr.  S-  ■  , 
who  seldom  troubled  himself  to  think  upon  any  subject,  except  that  of 
a  good  dinner,  were  lost  upon  bis  companion,  who,  pursuing  the  airy 
conjectures  which  the  present  acf^ne,  however  humbled,  had  called 
up,  waa  following  Sh:ikspcai  e  into  unknown  regions.  Where  is  now 
the  undying  spirit,"  said  lie,  "  that  could  so  exquisitely  perceive 
and  feci  ? — that  could  inspire  itself  with  the  various  characters  of  this 
world,  and  create  worlds  of  its  own ;  to  which  the  grand  and  the 
beautiful,  the  gloomy  and  the  sublime  of  visible  Nature,  up-called  not 
only  corresponding  feelings,  but  passions ;  which  seemed  to  perceive  a 
soul  in  every  thing:  and  thus,  in  the  secret  workings  of  its  own  cha- 
racters, and  in  the  combinations  of  its  incidents,  kept  the  elements  and 
local  scenery  always  in  unison  with  them,  heightening  their  effect.  So 
the  conspirators  at  Rome  pai>s  under  the  fiery  showers  and  sliei  ted 
lightning  of  the  thunder-storm,  to  meet,  at  midnight,  in  the  porch  of 
Pompey's  theatre.  The  streets  being  then  deserted  by  the  affrighted 
midtitudtt  that  piece,  open  as  it  was,  was  convenient  for  thehr  council ; 
and,  as  to  the  storm,  they  felt  it  not ;  it  was  not  more  terrible  to  them 
than  their  own  passions,  nor  so  terrible  to  others  as  the  dauntless 
spirit  that  makes  them,  almost  unconsciously,  brave  its  fury.  These 
appallinjf  circumstances,  with  others  of  supernatural  import,  attended 
the  fall  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world— -a  man,  whose  power  Cassias 
rejirescnts  to  be  dreadful  as  this  night,  when  the  sheeted  dead  were 
seen  in  the  lightning  to  glide  along  the  stieets  of  Hume.  How  much 
does  dbe  sablnm^  of  these  attendant  circumatanesa  heighten  oar  idea 
of  the  power  of  Csesar,  of  the  tenrifie  graadeor  of  his  character,  and 
prepare  and  interest  U8  for  hia  fete.  The  whole  loul  is  roused  and 
foedf  in  the  full  energy  of  attention,  upon  the  progress  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  him  ;  and,  had  not  Shnkspeare  niscly  withdrawn  him 
from  our  view,  there  would  have  been  no  balance  of  our  passions." — 
"  CaKsar  was  a  tyrant,"  said  Mr.  S- — W— —  looked  at  him  for 
a  luomcnt,  and  smiled,  and  tiien  silently  resumed  the  course  of  his  own 
thoughts.  No  master  ever  knew  how  to  toudi  the  accordant  springs  of 
sympathy  by  small  circumstances  like  our  own  Shakspeare.  In  Cym- 
belioek  finr  inManoe,  how  finely  soch  dreamstmoas  are  mttde  use  of,  to 
awdten,  ai  oaoe^  soleom  eaipeetatfan  sad  tendemass,  and,  by  recalling 


•  Havinp  been  pprmitted  to  extract  tho  abovp  c1of[iicnt  passngcs  from  the  mana- 
acripu  ol  tbe  auUior  of  the  **  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  we  hare  giren  this  tUte  to 
then*  thoafk  ccrtsfailf  they  w«  not  iotra^ed  by  the  writer  to  Iw  offbied  as  a 
formal  or  deliberate  C8.say,  under  this,  or  any  other  ilenomination.  They  were, 
originally,  part  of  nn  Introduction^Io  the  Romance,  or  Plmntaaic,  which  is  abont 
to  appear.  The  discuuion  it  6upD0sed  to  be  carried  on  by  two  travellers  in 
8h«kspcare*s  native  oottnty»  Wanricksliirs. 
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the  softened  remembrance  of  a  sorrow  long  past,  to  prepare  the  mmd 
to  melt  at  one  tliat  was  approachmg,  mingling  at  the  same  time,  by 
means  of  a  mysterious  occurrence,  a  slight  tremour  of  awe  with  our 
pity.  Thus,  when  Belarius  and  ArviniguB  return  to  the  cave  where 
they  had  left  the  unhappy  and  worn-out  Imogen  to  repoie,  whfle  they 
are  yet  atanding  before  it,  and  Arviragus,  apeaking  of  her  with  tender^ 
est  pity,  as  the  poor  sick  Fidele,"  goes  out  to  enquire  for  her, — so- 
)emn  nmsic  is  heard  from  the  cave,  sounded  by  tliat  harp  of  which 
Guiderms  says,  "  Since  the  death  of  my  dearest  mother^  it  did  not  s/  t  a/ 
be/ore.  All  solemn  things  should  answer  solemn  accidents."  Immedi- 
ately Arviragus  enters  with  Fidele  senseless  in  his  arms: 

'*  The  bird  is  dead,  thnt  wc  have  made  SO  much  of* 
——How  found  you  him  i 
Stark,  as  you  see,  thui  smUing. 
■      I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answered      steps  too  loud." — "Why  he  but  sleeps  1" 

"  With  fiirett  flowen 

While  stmimcr  lasts,  akd  i  live  lIBRa«  FidbLBj 
1  *U  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  

Tears  alone  can  apeak  the  touchmg  rimpltdty  of  the  whole  scene. 

Macbeth  shows,  by  many  instance*?,  bow  much  Shakspeare  delighted  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  characters  and  his  story  by  correspondent 
scenery  :  there  the  (U  solate  heath,  the  troubled  elements,  assist  the 
mischief  of  his  nialignant  beings.  But  who,  after  hearing  Macbeth 's 
dirilling  question— 

— — — "  What  are  liiese. 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitantf  o'  the  eaith^ 
And  yet  are  on't  f'^— 

who  would  have  thought  of  reducing  them  to  mere  human  be- 
ings, by  attiring  them  not  only  like  the  inhabitanti  of  the  earth,  hut 
in  the  dreaa  of  a  particular  country,  and  making  them  downright 
3cotch- women  ?  thus  not  only  contradicting  the  very  words  of  Mac- 
beth, but  withdrawing  from  these  cruel  agents  of  the  passions  all  that 
strange  and  supernatural  air  which  had  made  them  so  affectinn;  to  the 
imagination,  and  which  was  entirely  snitablf  to  the  solemn  and  import- 
ant events  tljey  were  foretelling  and  accomplishing.  Another  improve- 
ment on  Shakspeare  is  the  introducing  a  crowd  of  witches  thus  ar- 
rayed, inatead  of  the  three  heings  '*  ao  withered  and  ao  wild  in  their 
attire." 

About  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  W       ,  as  he  was  ^t  to  doy 

thought  aloud,  and  Mr.  S  said,  *'  /,  now,  have  sometimes  considered, 

that  it  was  quite  suitable  to  make  Scotch  witches  on  the  stage,  appear 
like  Scotch  women.  You  must  recollect  that,  in  the  superstition  con- 
cerning vviLchcs,  they  lived  tamillariy  upon  the  earth,  mortal  sorcerers, 
and  were  nui  always  kaovvu  froin  mere  old  women  ;  consequeiitly  they 
muat  have  appeared  in  the  dreae  of  the  country  where  they  happened 
to  live,  or  they  would  have  been  more  than  auapected  of  witaicmftf 
which  we  find  was  not  always  the  case*** 
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"  You  are  speaking  of  old  women,  and  not  of  witches,"  said  W— 
laughing,    and  I  must  more  tlian  suspect  you  of  crediting  that  obsolete 
superstition  which  destroyed  so  many  wretched,  yet  guiitkiis  persons, 
if  I  allow  your  argument  to  have  any  force*  1  am  speakioff  of  the 
only  real  witchp-^ne  witch  of  the  poet;  and  all  our  notiona  and  feelings 
flonoceted  with  terror  accord  with  Irii.  The  wild  attire,  the  look  not  of 
this  eartht  are  essential  traits  of  lupeniatnral  agents,  working  eiril  in  the 
darkness  of  mystery.    Whenever  the  poet*s  witch  conHleiRcends,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  notion,  to  mingle  mere  ordinary  mischief  with  her 
malignity,  and  to  become  familiar,  she  is  ludicrous,  and  loses  her  power 
over  tiie  imagination  \  tht;  illusion  vanishes.    80  vexatious  is  the  efliect 
of  the  stage- witehea  upon  my  mind,  that  I  ahould  probably  hare  left 
the  theatre  when  they  appeared,  had  not  die  nscination  of  Mn. 
Siddons'a  influence  so  spread  itaelf  over  the  whole  play,  as  to  overcome 
my  diagutt,  and  to  make  me  forget  even  Shakspeare  himself;  while  all 
consciousness  of  fiction  was  lost,  and  his  thoughts  lived  and  breathed 
before  me  in  the  very  form  of  truth.    Mrs.  Siddons,  like  Shakspeare, 
always  disappears  in  the  character  she  represents,  and  throws  an  illu- 
sion over  the  whole  scene  around  her,  that  conceals  many  defects  in 
the  arrangementa  of  the  theatre.   I  should  suppose  she  would  be  the 
fineat  Hamlet  that  ever  appeared,  excelling  even  her  own  brother  in 
that  character ;  she  would  more  fully  preserve  the  tender  and  refined 
melancholy,  the  deep  sensibility,  which  are  the  peculiar  charm  of 
Hamlet,  and  which  appear  not  only  in  the  ardour,  but  in  the  occa- 
sional irresolution  and  weakness  of  his  character — the  secret  spring  that 
reconciles  all  his  inconsistencies.    A  sensibility  so  profouiul  can  with 
difficulty  be  justly  imagined,  and  tlierefore  can  very  rarely  be  assumed. 
Her  brother's  firmness,  incapable  of  being  always  subdued,  does  not 
so  folly  enhance,  as  her  tenderness  would,  this  part  of  the  diaraeter. 
The  strong  light  which  shows  the  moimtains  of  a  landscape  in  all  theur 
greatness,  and  with  all  their  rugged  sharpnesses,  gives  uiem  nothmg 
of  the  interest  with  which  a  more  gloomy  tint  would  invest  their 
grandeur;  dignifying,  though  it  softens,  and  magnifying,  while  it 
obscures." 

"  I  still  think,"  said  Mr.  S  ,  witliont  attcndh^g  to  these  remarks, 

*'  that,  lu  a  popular  superstition,  it  is  ngUt  lo  go  wiili  the  popular 
notioiiB,  and  dress  your  witches  like  Uie  oU  women  of  the  place  where 
they  are  supposed  to  have  appeared." 

**  Asftr  as  these  notions  prepare  us  for  the  awe  which  the  poet  de- 
signs to  excite,  I  agree  with  you  that  he  is  right  in  availing  himself  of 
them  :  but,  for  tliis  purpoj^e,  every  thing  familiar  and  common  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  in  nothmrr  has  Shakspeare  been  more  success- 
ful than  in  this;  and  in  another  case  somewhrtt  more  difficult— that  of  se- 
lecting circumstances  of  manners  and  appearance  for  his  supernatural 
beings,  which,  though  wild  and  remote,  in  the  highest  degree,  from 
common  apprehension,  never  shock  the  understanding  by  incompatibi- 
lity with  themselves — never  compel  us,  for  an  instant,  to  recollect  that 
lie  has  a  licence  for  extravagance.  Above  every  ideal  being  is  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet,  with  all  its  attendant  incidents  of  time  and  place.  The  dark 
watch  upon  the  remote  platform,  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  night,  the  very 
expression  of  the  officer  on  guard,  *  the  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very 
coldV  the  recoUeciion  of  a  star,  an  unknown  world,  are  all  circumstances 
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which  excite  fiirlonit  mdancholy,  and  aoleBUifediiigSi  and  diflfioBe  ua  to 
welcoiiie» with  trenibliog  curiosity,  the  awM being uat  diawa  near;  and 
to  indulge  in  that  strange  mixtureofhorror>  pity;  and  indignation,  pro- 
-  duced  by  the  tale  it  rereals.   Every  minute  circumstance  of  the  scene 

between  tliose  watching  on  the  platform,  and  of  that  between  them  and 
Horatio,  preceding  the  entrance  of  the  apparition,  contributes  to  excite 
some  feeling  of  dreariness,  or  niclimcholy,  or  solemnity,  or  expectation, 
in  uoisQu  with,  and  leading  on  toward  tlaat  li^h  curiosity  and  thrilling 
awe  wicb  whidh  we  wHpefls  the  coodnaion  of  the  scene.  So  the  fiiat 
qoeatioQ  of  Bernardo,  and  the  words  in  reply*  *  Stand  and  unfold  your- 
self/ But  thete  is  not  a  single  circumstanoe  in  either  dialogue^  not  even 
in  this  short  one,  with  which  the  play  opens,  that  does  not  take  its  seoret; 
effect  upon  the  imagination.  It  ends  with  Bernardo  desiring  his  brother- 
officer,  after  having  asked  whether  he  has  had  '  quiet  watch,'  to  hasten 
the  guard,  if  lie  should  chance  to  meet  them ;  and  we  immediately  feel 
ourselves  alone  on  this  dreary  ground. 

When  Horatio  enters,  the  challenge — the  dignified  answers,  *  Frienda 
to  this  around,  and  liegemen  to  the  fiane,*— the  question  of  Horatio  to 
Bernardo,  touching  the  apparition — the  unfolding  of  the  reason  why 
'  Horatio  has  consented  to  watch  with  them  the  mmutes  of  this  night' — 
the  sitting  down  together,  while  Bernardo  relates  the  particulars  of  what 
they  had  seen  for  two  nights  ;  and,  above  all,  the  few  lines  with  which 
he  begins  his  story,  *  Last  night  of  all,'  and  the  distinguishinir,  by  the 
situation  of  yon  same  star,*  the  very  point  of  time  u  h  n  the  s\u[  il  had 
appeared — the  abruptness  with  which  he  breaks  ull,  '  the  hcW  then 
beating  one' — the  instant  appearance  of  the  gho«t«  as  though  ratifying 
the  story  for  the  very  truth  itself^^sU  these  are  circumstances  which  the 
deepest  sensibility  only  could  have  suggested*  and  which,  if  you  riead 
them  a  thousand  times,  still  continue  to  affect  you  almost  as  much  as 
at  firsL  I  thrill  with  delight^l  awe,  even  \vhile  I  recollect  and  mention 
them,  as  instances  of  the  exquisite  art  of  the  poet.'* 

*'  Certainly  you  must  be  very  superstitious,"  said  Mr,  S  ,  "  or 

such  things  could  not  niterest  you  thus." 

'*  There  are  few  people  less  so  dian  I  am,"  replied  W*— ,  or  I  nnr 
derstand  myself  and  the  meaning  of  superstition  very  ill." 

**  That  is  quite  paradoxical/' 
It  appears  so,  but  so  it  is  not»  If  I  cannot  explain  this,  take  it  as  4 
mystery  of  the  human  mind." 

*'  If  it  were  possible  for  mc  to  believe  the  appearance  of  ghosts  at  all," 
replied  Mr.  S— ,  "  it  would  certainly  be  the  ghost  of  Hamlet ;  but  I  never 
can  suppose  i>uch  tilings  ;  they  are  out  of  all  reason  and  probability." 

"  You  would  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  said  W  .  ,  with  so- 
lemnity, even  without  the  aid  of  revelation ;  yet  our  confined  faculties 
cannot  con^rehend  hoto  the  soul  may  exist  after  separatum  firom  the 
body.  I  do  not  absolutely  know  that  spirits  are  permitted  to  beeome 
visible  to  us  on  earth ;  yet  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  appear  for  very 
rare  and  important  purposes^  such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  accom- 
plished without  an  equal  suspension,  or  a  momentary  change,  of  the 
laws  prescribed  to  what  we  call  Nalurc — that  is,  without  one  more  exer- 
cise of  the  same  CitiAiiVi;  Power  of  whidi  we  must  acknowledge  so 
many  millions  of  existmg  instances,  and  by  which  alone  we  ounelves  at 
tins  moment  bieathe,  tbuk,  or  disquiaite  at  all,  cannot  be  impossible^ 
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and,  I  think,  is  probable*  Now,  probability  is  enongh  fat  the  poet's 
justtficatioii,  the  ghost  being  suppc^ed  to  have  come  for  an  treportant 
purpose*  Ob,  I  shonld  never  be  weary  of  dwelling  on  the  |)erfection  of 
Shakspeare,  in  his  management  of  every  scene  connected  with  that  most 

solemn  and  mysterious  being,  which  takes  such  entire  possession  of  the 
imafrinntion,  that  we  hardly  seem  conscious  we  are  beings  of  this  world 
"while  we  contemplate  *  the  extravagtmt  and  erring  spirit/  The  spectre 
departs,  acconipanit'd  hy  natural  circumstances  as  touching  as  those  with 
which  he  had  approached.  It  is  by  the  strange  light  of  the  glow-worm, 
which  '  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire it  is  at  the  first  scent  of  the 
morning  air— the  living  breath,  that  the  apparition  retires.  There  is, 
liowever,  no  little  vexation  in  seeing  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  fia^d.  The 
finest  imagination  is  requisite  to  give  the  due  colouring  to  such  a  cha- 
racter on  t]ie  staire  ;  and  yet  almost  nny  actor  is  thouo;ht  capable  of  per- 
forming it.  in  tlie  scene  where  Horatio  breaks  liis  secret  to  Hamlet, 
Shakspcare,  still  true  to  the  touch  of  circumstance«;,  makes  tlic  time 
evening,  and  mark^  it  by  the  very  vvortls  of  Hamlet,  '  Good  even,  sii,' 
which  Hamner  and  Warbnrton  changed,  without  any  reason,  to  *  good 
nomiQg,'  thus  making  Horatio  relate  his  most  interesting  and  solemn 
story  by  the  clear  tight  of  the  cheerfullest  part  of  the  day ;  when  busy 
sounds  are  stirring,  and  the  sun  itself  seems  to  contradict  every  doubt* 
ful  tale,  and  lessen  every  feeling  of  terror.  The  discord  of  this  mtist 
immediately  be  understood  by  those  who  have  bowed  the  willing  soul  to 
the  poet." 

**  How  happens  it  then, '  said  Mr.  S  ,  *'  that  objects  of  terror  some- 
times strike  us  very  forcibly,  when  introduced  into  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  splendour,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Banquet  scene  in  Macl^h  V* 

•*  They  strike,  then,  chiefly  by  tlie  force  of  contrast,"  replied  W  ; 

^*  but  the  effect,  diongh  sudden  and  strong,  is  also  transient ;  it  is  the  thrill 

of  horror  and  surprise,  which  they  then  communicate,  rather  than  the 
deep  and  solemn  teclings  excited  under  more  accordant  circumstances, 
and  left  lon<T  upon  the  mind.  Who  ever  suffered  for  the  ^host  of  Ban- 
quo,  the  gloomy  ami  sublime  kind  of  terror,  which  tliat  of  Hamiet  calls 
forth  ?  though  the  appearance  of  Banquo,  at  the  high  festival  of  Mac- 
beth, not  only  teQs  us  that  he  is  murdered,  but  recalls  to  our  minda 
the  fate  of  die  gracious  Duncan,  laid  in  silence  and  death  by  those 
who,  in  this  very  scene,  are  revelling  in  his  spoOs.  There,  though  deep 
pity  mingles  with  our  surprise  and  horror,  we  experience  a  far  less  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  that  interest  too  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  union 
of  niaiideur  and  obscurity,  which  Mr.  Burke  describes  as  a  sort  of 
traiKjuilIity  tinged  with  terror,  and  wliich  causes  the  sublime,  is  to  be 
found  only  in  Hamlet;  or  in  scenes  where  circumstances  of  the  same 
kind  prevail." 

That  may  be,"  said  Mr.  S— ,  '*  and  I  perceive  you  are  not  one  of 

those  who  contend  that  obscurity  does  not  make  any  part  of  the  sub- 
lime/*   "  They  must  be  men  of  very  cold  imaginations,"  said  W— , 

with  whom  certainty  is  more  terrible  than  surmise.  Terror  and  hor- 
ror are  so  far  opposite,  that  the  first  expands  the  soul,  and  awakens 
the  faculties  to  a  high  degree  of  life ;  the  other  contracts,  freezes,  and 
nearly  annihilates  them.  I  apprehend,  that  neitlier  Shakspeare  nor 
Milton  by  their  fictions,  nor  Mr.  Burke  by  his  reasoning,  anywhere 
looked  10  positive  honor  as  a  source  of  the  sublime,  though  they  all 
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agrae  that  tenor  ii  a  very  liigb  one ;  and  whm  Uet  the  mat  diHSnr* 
eaoe  between  horror  and  terror,  but  in  the  uncertainty  and  olMeurity« 
Cbat  accompany  the  first,  respecting  the  dreaded  evU  ?" 

fint  what  lay  yon  to  Milton's  image — 

On  his  brow  lat  horror  plumed." 

Aa  an  image,  it  eertaioly  u  sublime ;  it  fills  the  mind  with  an  idea  of 
power,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Milton  intended  to  deebre  the  fed- 
mg  of  honor  to  be  sublime ;  and  after  all,  bis  image  imparts  more  of 

terror  than  ofhorror  ;  for  it  is  not  distinctly  pictured  forth,  but  is  seen 
in  glimpses  through  obscuring  shades,  the  great  outlines  only  appearing, 
wlncli  excite  the  imagination  to  compiete  the  rest;  he  only  says,  *  sat 
horror  plumed you  will  observe,  that  the  look  of  horror  and  tlie 
Other  chaiaeteriaties  are  left  to  the  iBranatkm  of  the  reader ;  and  ac- 
eording  to  the  strength  of  diat,  he  will  feel  Milton's  image  to  be  either 
anUime  or  otherwise.  Milton,  when  he  sketched  it,  probably  felt,  that 
not  even  hit  art  could  iill  up  the  outline,  and  present  to  other  eyes  the 
countenance  which  liis  '  mind's  eye'  gave  to  him.  Now,  if  obscurity 
has  so  much  effect  on  liction,  what  must  it  have  in  real  life,  when  to 
ascertain  the  object  of  our  terror,  is  frequently  to  acquire  the  means  of 
escaping  it.  You  will  ob^^erve,  tliat  this  image,  though  indistinct  or 
obscure,  is  not  confused.*' 

**  How  can  any  thing  be  indistinct  and  not  confused  V*  said  Mr.  S  -  , 
'*  Ay,  that  question  is  from  the  new  sehooV*  replied  W. ;     but  re* 
collect,  that  obscurity,  or  indistinctness,  is  only  a  negative,  which  leaves 
the  imagination  to  act  upon  the  few  hints  that  truth  reveals  to  it ;  con- 
fusion is  a  thinf]^  as  positive  as  distinctness,  though  not  necessarily  so 
palpable ;  and  it  may,  by  mingling  and  confounding  one  image  with 
another,  absolutely  counteract  the  imagination,  instead  of  exciting  it. 
Obscurity  leaves  something  for  the  imagination  to  exaggerate ;  confu- 
sion, by  bhirrfaig  one  image  into  another,  leavea  only  a  chaos  in  which 
the  mind  can  find  nothing  to  be  magnifieent,  nothing  to  nourish  its 
tarn  or  doubts,  or  to  act  upon  in  any  way ;  yet  confusion  and  obscn* 
rity  are  terms  used  indiscriminately  by  those,  who  would  prove,  that 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  were  wrong  when  they  employed  obscurity  as 
a  cause  of  the  sublime,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  equally  mistaken  in  his 
reasoning  upon  tl»e  subject,  and  that  mankind  have  been  eqnally  in 
error,  as  to  the  nature  of  their  own  feelings,  when  they  were  acted  upon 
by  the  illusions  of  those  great  mastera  of  the  imagination,  at  whose  so  * 
potent  biddingf,  the  passions  have  been  awakened  from  their  sleep,  and 
by  whose  magic  a  crowded  Theatre  has  been  changed  to  a  lonely  shore, 
to  a  witch's  cave,  to  an  enchanted  island,  to  a  murderer's  eastle,  to  the 
ramparts  of  an  usurper,  to  the  battle,  to  the  midniG;ht  carouj5alof  the 
camp  or  the  tavern,  to  every  various  scene  of  the  living  world." 

**  Yec  there  are  poets,  and  great  ones  too,"  said  Mr.  S  ,  *'  whose 

minds  do  not  appear  lo  have  been  very  susceptible  of  those  circum- 
stances of  time  and  space— of  what  you,  perhaps,  would  call  the  pic- 
turesque in  fiseling — which  you  seem  to  think  so  necessary  to  the  at> 
tainment  of  any  powedul  enct  on  the  imagination.  What  say  you  to 
Dryden?" 

*'  That  he  had  a  very  strong  imagination,  a  fertile  wit,  a  mind  well 
prepared  by  .education,  and  great  promptness  of  feeling ;  but  he  had 
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not^at  leul  not  in  good  proportioii  to  his  oilier  qttaIifieattoiis*«-that 
delicacy  of  feeling,  which  we  call  teste ;  itiOFeovery  Ihat  his  genius  was 
overpowered  by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  court,  and  by  an  intercourse 
with  the  world,  too  often  humiliating  to  his  morals,  and  destructive  of 
his  sensibility.  Milton's  better  morals  protected  his  genius,  and  his 
imagination  was  noi  lou  f     d  by  the  world.** 

Then  you  seem  to  tlunk  tliere  may  be  great  poets,  wuiiout  a  full 
percepticn  of  the  picturesque ;  i  mean  by  picturesque,  the  heatitiful 
and  grand  in  nature  and  in  art^and  with  little  susceptibility  to  what 
you  would  call  the  accordant  circumstances,  the  harmony  of  which  is 
essential  to  any  powerful  effect  upon  your  feelings." 

**  No  :  I  cnnnnt  allow  that.  Such  men  may  have  high  talents,  wit, 
genius,  judgment,  but  not  the  soul  of  poetry,  which  is  the  spirit  rjf  all 
these,  and  also  something  wonderfully  higher — somcthincr  too  fine  ibr 
definition.  It  certainly  includes  an  iiisiantancuus  perception,  and  an 
exquisite  love  of  whatever  is  graceful,  grand,  and  sublime,  with  the 
power  of  seising  and  combining  such  circumstances  of  them,  as  to 
strike  and  inlterest  a  reader  by  the  representation,  even  more  than  a 
general  view  of  the  real  siene  itself  could  do.  Whatever  this  may  be 
called,  which  crowns  the  mind  of  a  poet,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
every  other  mind,  our  whole  heart  instantly  acknowledges  it  in  Shaks- 
peare,  Milton,  Gray,  Collins,  Beattie,  and  a  Tery  few  others,  not  ex- 
cepting Thomson,  to  whose  powers  the  sudden  tear  of  delight  and 
admiration  bears  at  once  both  testimony  and  tribute.  How  deficient 
Dryden  was  of  a  poet's  fedings  in  the  fine  province  of  the  heautiful  and 
Ae  graeefal,  is  apparent  from  his  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  by  which 
he  has  not  only  lessened  the  interest  by  incumbering  the  plot,  but  has 
absolutely  disfigured  the  character  of  Miranda,  whose  simplicity,  whose 
teodemess  and  innocent  affections,  might,  to  use  Shal<spcare*s  own 
words  in  another  play,  '  be  slirined  in  crystal.'  A  love  of  moral 
beauty  is  as  essential  in  the  mind  of  a  poet,  as  a  love  of  picturesque 
beauty.  There  is  as  much  diflferente  betwecu  tiie  tone  of  Dryden  s 
moral  Mings  and  those  of  Milton,  as  there  n  between  thdr  perceptions 
of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Yet,  when  I  recollect  the 
'  Alexander's  Feast,'  I  am  astonished  at  the  powen  of  Dryden,  and  at 
my  own  daring  opinions  upon  them ;  and  should  be  ready  to  unsay 
much  that  I  have  said,  did  I  not  consider  this  particnlnr  instance  of  the 
power  of  music  upon  Dryden's  mind,  to  be  as  wonderful  as  any 
instance  he  has  exhibited  of  the  effect  of  that  enchanting  art  in  his 
sublime  ode.  I  cannot,  however,  allow  it  to  be  the  finest  ode  in  the 
English  language,  so  long  as  I  remember  Gray's  Bard,  and  CoUins's 
Ode  on  the  Passions.  But,  to  return  to  Shakspeare^  I  have  some- 
times thought,  as  I  walked  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  North  Terrace 
of  Windsor  Castle,  when  the  moon  shone  on  all  beyond,  that  the 
scene  must  have  been  present  in  Shakspeare's  mind,  wheti  lie  drew 
the  night-scenes  in  Hamlet ;  and,  as  I  have  stood  on  the  platform, 
which  there  projects  over  the  precipice,  and  have  heard  only  thi  mi  a- 
sured  step  of  a  st  lUuiel  or  the  clink  of  his  arms,  and  have  seen  his 
shadow  passiog  by  moonlight,  at  the  loot  of  the  high  Eastern  tower, 
I  have  aanost  aspected  to  see  the  royal  shade  armed  eap-a-pee  stand- 
hig  a^  on  the  lonely  platform  before  me.  The  very  star'—'  yon  same 
MM  diet's  westward  firom  the  pole* — seemed  to  watch  over  the  Western 
toweiB  of  the  Terrace,  whose  high  dark  lines  marked  themselves  upon 
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the  heavens.  All  has  been  so  still  and  shadowy,  so  great  and  solemn, 
»  that  the  scene  appeared  fit  ibr  '  no  inort:d  business  nor  any  sounds 
that  the  earth  owns.'  Did  you  ever  observe  the  fine  eflrct  of  the 
Eastern  tower,  vvlien  you  sumd  near  the  Western  end  ol"  the  North  ter- 
race, and  its  tall  profile  rears  itself  upon  tlie  sky,  from  nearly  the  bate 
to  tbe  liattled  top,  the  lowness  of  the  parapet  permittiog  this  /  It  is 
most  striking  at  night,  when  the  stars  appear,  at  diflferent  heighu,  upon 
its  tall  dark  line,  and  when  the  sentinel  on  watch  moves  a  shadowj 
figure  at  its  foot." 


TO  ITALY. 

I  rum  the  Italian  of  Labindo. 
«0r  Dnida,  or  S^rva  di  straniere  gcuti,  &c.** 

Mistress,  then  slave  of  strangers!  with  thine  hair. 
Harlotlike  shorn  of  glory,  and  ihy  pall 

Heroic  shortened,  and  on  down  thy  fair 

And  noble  strength  laid  wanton,  or  with  tare 
And  languid  s>tcp  abroad, — unto  the  call 
Of  God,  thine  elder  self,  thy  slorv,  all 

Thy  many  mighty  uicaiories,  deat  and  dead  I 
To  dance,  to  Cesst,  to  couch,  carouia],  ball, 

CoDitant  and  headlong,  with  thy  sons,  instead 
or  warriors,  wassaiTers  at  thy  heel,  thy  pride — 
Thou  i  who  the  world  and  ages  hast  dehed— 
With  none  to  boast,  none-— none  to  thee  allied. 
But  those  who  were  and  are  not,  those  who  died 
The  shadows  of  thy  Capitol  by  tliy  side, 
None  other — tltou  wlio  hast  the  world  defied! 

Shame!  coiiiuiTu-Iv!  foulest,  longest,  LT^t  1 
Tear  thy  bud  gunneius  of  disgrace  away. 

Away  with  them  from  every  limb,  and  cast 
Flower,  chaplet  ofT  in  wrath ;  in  open  day 
Come  forth, — replant  the  helm,  for  aye  and  aye. 

Upon  thy  warrior  locks  ;  and  if  thou  hast 
Sttlt  ot  the  Roman,  gird  upon  thy  heart 
Armoarandiron-^rrom  thy  day-sleep  start, 
Starf  np  thJnc  own  defender;  dn  the  pnrt 
God,  and  thy  sires,  have  carved  tor  thee,  and  dart 
An  eagle  to  thine  Alps  ! — thy  glorious  part 
Relearn<^rst  war— then  fome— >the  second  glorious  part. 

God  gave  thee  walls — the  walls  of  Alp  and  sea; 

If  rnan  shall  burst  them,  if  that  Goths  shall  tread 
Where  Hannibals  have  paused, — if,  vain  ('roree 

Of  Heaven  and  hand  of  mortal — if  a  shrcii 
Be  all  ye  have  of  empire  and  that  flee* 

From  even  the  brave  and  freemen  stand,  but  dread, 
Still  shalt  thou  be  victorious,  over  fate. 

O'er  tuogs,  o'er  conquerors  1 — at  home,  though  late. 
Here  headlong  shall  they  rush  and  meet  their  mate — 
A  N  engeance  that  is  certain,  though  it  wait — 
Their  grave  ! — even  here  in  Italy — elate. 
Dig  here  their  universal  grave.    A  state 
Shall  rise  from  it,  as  once  it  rose,  though  late  I 
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ORIGINAL   LETTERS   OF  BURKE. 

Wk  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  last  portion  of  tbe  letters  of 
Edmund  Burke  in  our  pos^^pKsion,  whicli  will  be  found  m  cbaracterislic 
of  tbe  writer  as  those  which  preceded  them. 

No.  XIX. 

Mt  Dbau  Sis, — ^The  present  unhappy  state  of  public  afiairs,  bas  re* 
quired  my  daily,  and  almost  hourly  attendance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1  have  therefore  not  had  a  sinj^lc  moment's  time  to  answer  your 
letter  of  tlic  15th  of  November,  from  the  County  of  Kerry,  and  whidi 
inclosed  one  from  Mr.  John  Hcnnessy  to  you,  until  tins  day.  I  am 
equally  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  picture  that  pentleniau  has  drawn 
of  what  he  supposes  the  effects  of  my  conduct.  lie  indeed  obligingly 
attribntea  it  to  my  ignorance  of  tbe  true  state  of  tbe  rigbts  and  sumr* 
tngs  of  the  daimanta.  But  if  tbat  ignorance  had  arisen  from  any  neg- 
lects imputable  to  me,  tbe  fault, would  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  if 
I  bad  been  unjust  and  inhuman  with  the  clearest  knowledge  of  the  case. 

I  am  sorry,  that  I  am  obliged  to  remind  yon  of  the  circinri'^trinecs  of 
a  matter,  oi' which  you  must  yourself  be  at  least  as  well  informed  as  I 
am.    1  will  now  in  a  few  words  lay  them  before  you. 

In  the  year  17 05^  my  brother  died;  and  among  other  tilings  be- 
queathed to  me  his  interest  in  Clohir,  which  is  the  subject  of  vours  and 
Mr.  Ucnnessy*s  letter.  I  understood,  that  during  my  brother's  life- 
time, whilst  the  transaction  was  recent,  and  all  the  parties  and  witnesses 
living,  the  affair  was  litigated  ;  that  the  litigation  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  that  a  decree  of  a  Court  of  Equity  had  established  him  in 
peaceable  possession. 

I  suppose  that  nobody  will  think  mc  unjust  in  supposing  that  I  had  a 
fair  title  to  what  was  so  left,  and  so  conBrnieil.  In  this  light  things  ap- 
peared to  me,  and  1  believe  facts  so  stood*  when,  about  a  year  after  the 
death  of  my  brother,  I  was  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  your  country ; 
tbat  is,  about  eleven  years  ago,  in  the  autumn  of  tbe  year  1766. 

It  only  rnn  lins  for  me  to  account  for  what  has  happened  since.  Not 
having  been  able  to  visit  Ireland  in  all  that  long  space  of  time,  nor  con- 
sequently to  look  after  the  rights  of  others,  or  even  of  myself,  I  did 
what  I  thought  most  effectual  towards  remedyinij  the  ill  consoqnences 
of  my  ignorance,  with  regard  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  1  pbccd  that 
afiair,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  my  little  concerns  in  Ireland  of  what- 
soever nature,  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  the  late  counsellor  Ridge,  im- 
plicitly resigning  myself  to  his  direction,  and  referring  wholly  to  him 
every  application  that  should  be  made  to  me  in  relation  to  any  Iridi 
business.  His  great  integrity  and  his  sound  knowledge  in  his  profes- 
sion, gave  mc  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  he  persuaded,  that  lie  never 
would  advise  mc  to  the  assertion  of  any  ri^ht  which  I  could  not  sup- 
port in  law,  and  which  in  honour  and  conscience  was  not  justirinhle. 
From  that  time  to  this  I  have  met  with  no  disturbance,  i  am  per- 
suaded no  better  method  cotild  be  found  out  to  prevent  any  ill  effects 
which  might  happen  from  my  long  absence  and  consequent  ignorance 
of  my  a&rs.  I  most  certainly  never  desired  or  remotely  wislied  him 
to  controvert  for  a  moment  tbe  just  rights  of  any  man  living.  I  think 
I  shoidd  not  have  done  so  for  interests  of  tbe  greatest  magnitude  in  tbe 
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world,  much  less  for  one,  which,  though  m  my  circumstances  not  to  be 
neglected  by  me,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  those,  which  1  slight 
every  day  of  my  life  in  favour  of  what  I  think  fair  and  honesL  Indeed, 
it  18  litde  worth)  uf  auy  injustice  either  to  obtain  or  bold. 

So  far  as  to  my  just  presumplion  m  favour  of  my  legal  ri(^t  Bat 
I  must  say,  that  I  should  think  It  a  very  poor  account  of  my  conduct, 
if  satisfied  with  having  such  a  right,  I  had  reason  to  think  there  had 
been  any  original  wroni^  in  the  obtaining  it,  thoiiL':^  not  by  my  art  or  con- 
sent. But  your  failier,  a  man  I  believe  of"  as  perfect  integrity  as  ever 
lived,  is  my  auibority  for  the  fairness  of  the  original  transaction.  I  ap- 
prehend it  IS  militated  in  the  case  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me. 
For  be  expressly  told  me,  that  it  was  carried  on  not  only  with  the  clear* 
est  light  into  its  true  nature,  but  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  parttee ; 
my  brother,  who  was  in  his  disposition  timid  and  cautions,  having  for 
A  long  time  declined  to  meddle  widi  it.  The  narrative  says,  that  on 
some  doubtful  intentions  of  my  deceased  brother,  and  on  having  re- 
ceived an  unsatisfactory  answer,  Mr.  Robert  Nagle  immediately  went 
to  Dublin,  and  equippcil  himself  with  a  new  religion  in  order  to  entitle 
himself  as  a  Protestant  discoverer  to  bring  his  bill  for  vesting  in  him 
this  whole  interest.  Whether  be  would  not  have  acted  more  honestly, 
and  in  the  event  more  prudently,  in  endeavouring  by  some  means  to 
enforce  the  agreement  be  bad  made,  if  the  performance,  as  be  says,  had 
been  evaded,  is  more  than  I  can  say,  unacquainted  as  I  am  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  unhappy  laws  on  which  this  business  turns.  Most 
certainly,  those  who  have  adhered  to  that  agreement  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  their  condition.  But  by  thus  endeavouring  to  set  aside  his 
own  act  and  to  get  the  whole  interest  into  his  own  hands,  to  which  if  his 
original  title  had  been  valid  in  law,  he  would  have  been  entitled  only 
to  a  part,  he  did  all  that  be  could  do  for  the  ruin  of  bis  own  foniily. 
His  distress,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  bb  own  making.  I  could  not 
admit  bis  claim,  made  as  he  made  it,  witliout  affecting  my  brother'a  me* 
mory,  and  without  bringing  to  beggary  the  mother  of  this  unhappy 
man,  his  brother  and  a  very  large  family  of  cbildren,  his  and  your 
nearest  relations.  Your  father,  1  think  yourseit,  I  am  sure  Garret 
Nagle,  all  told  me  that  this  would  be  the  infalUble  event  of  his  success 
in  his  suit.  As  to  his  mother,  whose  situation  Mr.  Hennessy  paints  in 
Sttcb  strong  colours,  I  thought  I  had  in  some  measure  relievea  instead 
of  causing  it.  I  saw  her  when  I  was  in  Ireland.  I  then  gave  some- 
thing, I  forget  what,  for  her  relief,  and  directed  in  general  terms  that 
she  should  have  such  helps  to  put  her  at  her  ease  as  she  asked.  If 
she  had  asked  for  more  than  she  lias  done,  she  should  have  assuredly 
hnd  it ;  for  I  trust  I  am  not  altogether  grudging  or  penurious  on 
such  occasions.  This  I  know,  tliat  she  seemed  perfectly  satistied ; 
whereas  I  uudeistood  from  herself,  that  she  had  considered  her  son's 
success  and  her  being  turned  out  of  her  own  httle  tenement  as  one 
and  the  same  thing.  As  to  Garret  Nagle,  he  knows  whether  I  bave 
been  a  sharp  or  oppressive  landlord  to  mm,  either  as  to  the  term  of  bis 
lease  or  to  any  other  particular.  There  are  some  others  who  bold 
leases  under  my  title,  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  very  moderate  terms. 
If  you  or  any  judicious  person  had  told  me  they  were  otherwise,  I 
should  instantly  have  ihouglit  it  ray  duty  to  make  an  ai)atemcnt.  These 
people  are  all  dependent,  perhaps,  for  their  existence  on  my  riglu. 
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The  questioD  therefine  in  pomt  of  bnmanity  (to  which  Mr*  H.  ap* 
peab)  WAS,  whether  I  ought  to  tufler  Mr*  R.  Nagle  to  continue  in  n 
distress  brought  on  by  his  own  aci»  or  by  admitting  his  new  claimSy 

rejected  by  a  Court  ot"  Law,  or  to  subvert  and  ruin  several  innocent 
families  who  are  or  ought  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition  under  me?  1 
did  in  /^a'ncral  kt\o\v  that  he  was  in  bad  circumstances  ;  and  thouij^h 
he  has  not  been  wiioily  without  relief,  I  was  inlbruied  that  as  he  <iaily 
threatened  new  bills,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  it  to  liim  on  the 
terms  on  which  I  heard  he  proposed  it  from  time  to  time  to  Mr,  Ridge, 
that  is  Co  say,  as  a  sort  of  composition  for  his  demand.  I  believe  1  was 
recomrnended  to  be  the  more  cautious  on  that  head,  as  I  beUeve  he  knew 
me  naturally  disposed  to  every  possible  act  of  kindness  to  any  of  your  t 
name,  or  connected  with  you  by  any  sort  of  afTinity.  Had  it  been 
recommended  to  me  by  any  of  you,  I  sljouhl  certainly  have  done  all 
I  couhi  to  accommodate  Iiiin  in  any  way.  However,  until  the  liour  of 
your  letter,  I  never  received  directly  or  indireedy,  Irum  uuy  of  them,  or 
any  one  dae,  any  sort  of  proposal  for  deven  years,  1  now  understand 
what  yoD  ami  the  friends  of  that  family  wish,  though  I  am  surprised 
that  Mr.  Kieman,  to  whom  I  must  leave  in  a  great  measure  every  thing 
of  this  kind,  was  not  communicated  with.  If  by  letting  the  lease  you 
mention,  and  giving  the  hundred  }>ounds  yon  mention,  that  family  can 
be  set  to  rights,  I  shall  be,  just  as  I  always  would  have  been,  willing 
voluntarily  and  cheerfully  to  do  it,  provided  it  may  lie  (ionr  with  per- 
fect safety  to  the  derivative  interests  of  all  kinds  even  tu  tlie  smallest ; 
for  I  do  not  know  with  what  conscience  I  can  consent  to  sacrifice  them 
unless  I  am  actually  driven  to  it  by  the  utmost  process  of  kw.  It  is,  in 
tmtht  rather  for  them  than  myself  that  I  have  ever  been  willing  to 
trouble  mjraelf  much  about  this  aAir.  When  I  speak  of  the  lease,  I 
mean  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years ;  for  as  the  rest  of  the  term  is  desired, 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  Cor  whntthey  have  lost,  T  am  not  willing  that 
such  a  charge  shoidd  stand  against  me.  If  they  lost  mv  arl vantage, 
they  lost  it  by  no  fault  of  mine;  and  I  am  not  answtraljlc  lor  not  com- 
plying with  propoiiaU  which  I  never  received  and  never  refused.  It  is 
tbts»  and  not  the  diflforence  of  the  term  (which  on  calculation  is  not  very 
nineh),  that  makes  me  not  so  willing  to  comply  with  the  proposal  for 
thirty-one  years.  In  other  respects,  I  must  leave  the  afl&ir  to  be  settled 
between  you  and  Mr.  Hennessy  and  Mr.  Kieman,  to  whose  joint  opi- 
nion (if  yoti  ran  come  to  it)  I  shall  leave  the  matter.  T  in\ist  expect  to 
be  kept  out  of  future  litiL^itions;  and  1  wish  on  that  head,  when 
you  have  adjusted  the  measures,  that  Mr.  O'Neal  should  he  consulted. 
He  has  been  kind  enough  to  odier  me  his  assistance  in  my  general 
affairs. 

I  have  been  aeveml  timet  brdte  in  upon  by  business  and  interrupted 
in  tbb  letter.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  the  powerful  friends  of  tnese 
people,  whom  you  mention,  art  as  willing  to  accommodate  them  as  I 
am,  and  will  give  to  that  the  money  they  proposed  in  their  favour  to 
expend  in  a  contest  with  me,  they  will  put  tliem  much  more  readily  and 
much  better  at  their  ease,  and  show  them  much  more  their  friends. 
Indeed  I  hnve  been  ill  able  to  attend  to  this  or  any  private  Ijusiiu  s!^, 
I  am  much  Ikiigued.  and  cannot  yet  attend  myself  to  any  thing  but  my 
immediate  duly.   Let  this  be  my  exense  (it  is  a  true,  one)  for  doing 
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nothing  as  ^et  in  the  atiair  you  recommended  to  me  in  a  former  letter. 
Love  to  all  friends.   I  am  ever, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours« 

Westminster,  Dec.  0th,  1777. 

Send  me  back  a  copy  of  this* 

XX. 

My  dbae  GA«BBT,*-oYour  letter  came  upon  me  at  the  very  instant 
that  I  was  sitting  down  to  write  to  you.  I  had  deferred  it,  until  I 
should  be  able  to  coDgratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  important  bill 
which  had  been  for  some  time  depending  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 

I  now  wish  you  joy  of  th  it  success,  witli  the  mo^t  cordial  satisfaction. 
Be  assured  that  no  event  of  my  time  has  given  me  such  pleasure.  The 
plan  of  relief  indeed  is  not  quite  so  larirc  and  liberal  as  tliat  adopted  in 
England  upon  the  same  suhject ;  but  still  it  is  a  great  acquisition.  It 
KB  highly  beneficial  in  itself ;  and  it  contains  a  principle,  which  in  time 
will  extend  further;  and  whieh  cannot  fikil,  by  a  judieioas  use  of  op- 
portunities, of  putting  you  upon  as  good  a  footing,  as  people  of  a  per- 
suasion  dii^rent  from  that  of  the  state,  can  reasonably  expect.  You 
may  now  raise  up  your  heads,  and  think  yourselves  men.  The  mask 
is  taken  off.  You  arc  now  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  as  subjects, 
and  protected  as  such.  Laws  indeed  cannot  make  men  rich  or  happy. 
That  they  must  do  for  themselves.  But  the  law  now  leaves  their  na- 
turai  luculties  free.  Whatever  inheritance  has  come  to  them  from  their 
ancestors  is  not  made  any  longer  the  instrument  of  distracting  the  peace 
and  destroying  the  credit  of  their  families.  Those  who  have  nothing 
but  the  eieaas  of  acquiring  substance,  their  industry,  skill,  and  good 
eoonomy,  have  those  means  lefb  free.  When  one  considers  the  force  of 
powerful  and  inveterate  prejudice,  which  must  natiirrdly  operate  a^iinst 
your  relief,  and  the  many  errors,  to  call  tin m  l)y  no  worse  a  name,  in- 
to which  some  of  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  this  business  liave 
fallen,  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  how  so  much  has  been  done,  than 
how  no  more  came  to  be  obtained.  If  some  anger  appears  in  many 
upon  this  occasion,  remember,  it  is  i>leasanter  to  endure  the  rage  of 
disappointment  than  the  insolence  of  victory.  There  will  be  much  arm* 
ing,  much  blustering,  and  many  pretended  fears  and  apprehensions  on 
this  occasion.  But  I  recommend  it  to  you,  and  all  you  converse  with, 
to  he.Tr  all  such  things  with  good  humour  and  humility.  It  will  all 
speedily  pass  over.  It  is  only  the  natural  vent  and  purging  off  of  an 
old  distemper.  It  is  your  interest  at  this  time  to  show,  that  the  favour 
you  have  received  has  produced  the  best  effects  imaginable ;  that  you 
are  truly  attached  to  the  constitution  which  has  open^  its  doors  to  re- 
ceive you ;  that  you  are  modest  and  placable  to  those  whose  opinions 
have  induced  them  to  oppose  your  relief;  and  that  you  are  thoroughly 
grateful  to  those  whose  humanity  and  enlarged  sentiments  have  made 
that  opposition  fruitless.  Indeed  you  h-^ve  found  your  principal  friends 
where  vuli^ar  opinion  would  least  have  sougiit  tor  them.  Those  gentle- 
men, whose  ancestors  had  been  the  most  active  in  t!ie  framing  oppres- 
sive laws,  were  the  most  zealous  for  their  repeal ;  two  of  them  went 
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OTer  to  Ireknd  for  no  other  reason  than  to  vote  ibr  it.  I  mean  Mr. 
Dunbar  and  Lord  Lucan.  The  third  is  Mr.  Mason,  a  descendant  of 
Lord  Molesworth.  Lord  Indiiqtiin  likewise  gave  his  proxy  for  the  re- 
lieving act.  You  know  the  merits  of  the  Speaker  on  this  business,  and 
of  the  gentlemen  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  debate,  particu- 
larly tliose  ot  tlie  law.  When  the  Englisli  acts  had  passed,  I  sent  a 
coj)y  ol  the  fir^t  act  which  was  printed  to  Mr.  Goold  of  Cork.  The 
second,  which  i  cLted  to  Irulaud,  and  wliich  repealed  the  act  of  King 
William  disabling  Catholics  from  any  interest  in  the  last  forfeited 
lands,  was  not  printed  when  I  left  town,  or  I  should  have  sent  it« 
This  act,  which  was  moved  for  by  Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  next  bro- 
ther to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Connolly,  was  a 
necessary  leadina;  step,  without  which  nothing;  could  be  done  for  Ire-, 
land.  One  of  those,  you  know,  is  amonLr  iiu  woriJuest  gentlemen  in 
your  country  ;  and  the  other,  one  oi  tlie  lirst  ornaments  of  this,  for 
learning,  honour,  and  bravery.  I  recommended  you  to  Mr.  CuauoUy 
iSot  a  licence  to  carry  arms.  I  suppose,  in  the  hurry  of  so  much  busi- 
ness he  forgot  it,  but  I  shall  remind  him  of  what  you  desire.  I  men- 
tioned your  name  to  Itord  Kenmare  as  a  near  relation  of  mine,  for 
whom  I  had  the  greatest  affection ;  and  without  desiring  his  future 
protection  in  direct  terms,  I  thanked  him  for  what  he  Ind  already  done 
for  you ;  which  I  thoufrht  the  best  way  of  asking  it  at  that  time  :  but 
I  shall  have  th(  lujnour  of  writing  to  him  this  day,  and  will  not  tail  to 
refresli  his  menioiy  cuncernuig  you.  If  some  circumstances  in  my 
family  had  not  prevented  it,  I  should  certainly,  with  Some  other  friends 
whom  you  have  not  seen  of  a  long  time,  have  surprised  you  among 
your  woodsy  waters,  and  mountains.  All  here  deshre  to  be  most  aSee- 
tionately  remembered  to  yon  and  yours.   I  am  ever,  my  dear  Garrett, 

Your  most  affectionate  kinsman, 

and  iatthfttl  humble  servant, 

Beconsfield,  August  ;?5,  1778.  Edm.  Burks. 

The  papers  but  too  1  uUy  inform  you  of  our  bad  accounts  from  *  * 
*  *  .  They  are  indeed  very  lutiu  dUicrent  from  Lhobc  which  X  al- 
ways expected. 

[The  remainder  of  these  letters  bear  no  date,  tliey  must  therefore  be 
perui>ed  without  any  idea  of  their  connexion  widi  each  other.  It  is  pro- 
bable they  were  sent  in  franks,  and  that  the  dates  were  on  the  covers 
which  are  now  lost.] 

XXI. 

My  dear  Gareet, — I  have  only  time  to  say  in  a  very  few  words, 
you  have  two  books  of  Husbandry,  Lisle'a  and  Duhamers — ^the  last  is 
the  most  regular  and  methodical ;  the  first  has  more  matter  in  it,  but  it 
is  worse  digested ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  of  considerable  use  to  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  (though  wrote  a  good  while  ago)  as  it  contains  a  vast  va- 
riety of  observations,  which  his  own  thoughts  may  improve.  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  to  lend  them  to  any  of  our  friends  about  you,  that 
they  may  be  as  extensively  useful  as  possible.  Many  ochl  words  occur 
in  Lisle's  Husbandry,  but  they  are  explained  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  other  books  are  to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  Patrick  Nagle,  for  the 
young  part  of  the  families,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  as  well  as  can 
be  done  by  so  few  books.  Hm  book  called  The  Art  of  Thinking,**  is 
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a  book  that  the  Doctor  will,  I  dare  say,  tlihik  very  fit  to  be  putnitotht 

hands  of  die  boja  who  have  got  throi^  their  classics,  in  wb  sdbool  be 
patrooises,  at  a  good  introduction  to  any  thing  elae  they  may  read. 

There  are  some  books  of  arithmetic  in  a  common  way — those,  too, 
may  have  their  n=r.  I  shall  direct  something  on  surveyinj*  and  men- 
suration, tlumgh  on  reroHection,  it  you  buy  as  many  of  these  books  as 
shall  be  worthy,  I  will  pay  for  them.  Pray  give  your  children  educa- 
tion :  it  won't  cost  much.  Whether  farmers,  or  what  else,  they  cannot 
be  the  wone  for  it.  I  am  really  aolidtons  for  the  welilure  of  all  the 
people  about  tbe  Blackwater,  and  roost  gratefvl  for  their  ftiendahip — 
in  tnis  I  speak  to  all  our  friends,  for  1  consider  yon  nH  as  one,  and 
hope  (as  I  am  sure  you  do,  if  you  are  wise)  that  you  consider  yourselvea 
in  the  same  way.  Remember  me  to  your  nephew  Ned,  whom  I  hope, 
when  he  is  fit  i'or  it,  to  see  in  London.  Betty  has  a  son  here,  a  pretty 
boy  with  good  parts,  who  is  making  an  exceeding  quick  progress.  She, 
I  am  told,  intends  to  remove  him  ;  surely  this  is  not  well  considered, 
until  the  boy  has  done  something  more?  If  she  does,  he  will  Joee 
what  he  has  got.  Tell  her  1  beg  she  would  not  think  of  it;  and  dial 
some  way  may  be  found  of  having  him  here  in  careful  hsndsdoringthe 
vacation* 

XXII. 

My  dear  Garret, — I  am  come  hither  for  two  or  throe  days  to 
enjoy  what,  I  think,  in  my  whole  life  I  have  never  more  wanted,  a 
little  repose  and  tranquillity.  For  the  present  I  cannot  enjoy  it  very 
long ;  but  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  in  less  than  a  flmnight,  I  may 
be  able  to  leave  town  for  the  summer.  As  I  mention  leaving  town,  I 
ought  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  quitted  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  am 
returned  to  Charles- street,  St*  James's  Square,  where  I  formerly  lived. 

lam  mnch  obliged  to  you  for  the  unprofitable  trouble  you  hivp  had 
about  niv  ])(>ur  concerns.  I  am  sciisihlo  flint  your  rrsidenceat  kiliarncy 
for  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  year  must  mak*  it  very  ditlicult  for 
you  to  attend  to  that  business.  I  shall  certauiiy  make  the  friendly 
pains  you  take  for  me  as  light  as  possible ;  and  therefore  ahall  write  by 
this  night's  post,  as  you  wish  I  should,  to  Mr.  Kiernan.  I  cannot  con* 
ceive  why  the  tenants  should  be  ao  very  much  behind-hand.  I  know 
dmt  the  markets  are  not  only  reasonably  good,  but  extremely  Iiigh. 

  was  last  Christmas  at  Cork  considerably  above  fifty  shillings 

an  hundred ;  and  if  corn  was,  or  is  cheaper  with  you  than  with  us,  it  is 
cheap  indeed ;  but  1  believe  it  bears  u  better  price  at  Cork  than  it 
does  here.  I  think  it,  therefore,  not  unreasonable,  that  tliey  should  be 
compelled  to  pay,  and  the  sooner  the  better;  for  if  persons  so  poor  as 
they  are,  ahould  be  steered  to  run  long  in  arreara,  nothing  win  be  got 
ftom  them*  If  they  were  straitened  by  any  accident,  it  were  but  reoson- 
ible  I  should  bear  part  of  the  loss ;  but  this  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  the 
case ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  their  farms  at  a  moderate  price* 
As  to  Mr.  N a -de.  his  refusinir  t<>  pay  is  indeed  very  extraordtnBry«  I 
am  not  without  a  strong  frehng  of  his  behaviour. 

Poor  Wat  Na«(le  died  of  a  putrid  fever  the  day  before  I  left  town. 
I  heard  nothing  of  his  illness  until  thtre  were  very  litiie  hopes  of  his 
life.  My  brother  went  to  see  him,  and  stays  in  town  to  take  care  of 
hU  funeral,  and  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  the 
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trifling  e£RBets  he  may  have  lefl.  Very  triflmg,  I  fear,  they  are ;  and  he 
haa  tiro  children  at  school  ia  Staffiirdahire^  probably  unpaid  for,  and 
certainly  without  the  least  provifloo*  or  any  means  of  their  settlement 

in  tlic  world.  Ho  Iia«?  bocn  for  some  years  wholly  out  of  employment, 
my  interest  in  iho  East  India  Company  being  gone  ever  since  that  body 
has  been  broufiht  under  the  influence  of  tlic  ministry.  Had  lie  lived, 
po^ibly  soiucihiiig  might  have  been  done  lor  imu  at  a  future  time ;  he 
was  really  a  good-natured  man,  and  capable  of  business,  as  well  as  de- 
wtrr'mg  to  be  employed  in  it  What  to  do  about  his  children  I  know 
not.   I  am  sure  1  am  not  able  to  provide  for  them. 

Our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Purcell  called  on  me  a  few  days  ago  with 
Garret  of  Rinny's  son.  They  were  going  to  the  camp  at  Coxheath' 
Mr.  Purcell  has  got  him  a  commission  in  the  Somersetshire  Militia. 
This  is,  it  is  true,  only  a  temporary  provision;  but  if  he  has  any  ihin^ 
like  ability,  and  behaves  so  as  to  please  his  Colonel,  it  may  lead  to 
something  in  tlie  regular  service.  Ned  Nagle  has  written  to  you, 
though  I  know  not  by  what  means  you  missed  receiving  his  letter. 
He  was  not  long  out  of  empbyment.  He  is  now  gone  to  Newcastle  to 
bring  round  a  frigate  built  there  for  the  King's  service,  to  which  he  is 
appointed  lieutenant.  She  is  called  the  Syren.  If  he  could  have  been 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  af?ain,  I  am  not  sure  that  Sir  Peter  Parker 
^vould  not  fiavc  touivl  means,  in  a  short  time,  to  have  {f\\'en  him  a 
hi^iier  coniniand.  He  behaves  extremely  well,  and  is  reported  to  be 
as  good  au  olBcer  as  any  of  his  standing  in  the  service.  He  came  a 
lit&  thin  from  the  West  Indies,  having  been  in  a  bad  ship,  and  suffered 
a  good  deal  of  hardship  in  bringing  her  home ;  but  the  air  and  amnse^ 
ments  of  this  part  of  the  country  soon  recovered  him. 

Be  so  good  as  to  give  my  best  compliments  to  Lord  Kenmare,  and 
my  thanks  for  hisobh'ging  remembrance  of  me.  His  favour  and  kind- 
ness to  you  lays  the  greatest  obligation  upon  me  that  he  can  possibly 
confer  on  me. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  what  you  tell  me,  and  indeed  what  I 
had  before  heard  of  several  young  Roman  Catholics  at  Cork.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  Association  was  certainly 
very  improper,  but  1  would  not  have  them  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
rude  and  ill-judged  conduct  of  unthinking  men ;  but  to  persevere  in 
every  mark  of  their  good  affections  to  the  government  under  which 
they  live.  Whenever  it  comes  into  wise  and  manly  hands,  they  will 
find  the  benefit  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  shameful  surrender  that  was 
made  of  the  powers  of  ^^ovcrnment  on  a  late  occasion  in  Scotland; 
which  haa  indeed  inilauied  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  revived  a  temper 
which  I  thought  hid  nearly  been  extinguished  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Some  letters  were  received  here,  concerning  the  dispositions  shown 
by  the  lower  sort  of  people  in  Cork  during  the  apprehension  of  an 

invasion,  a"?  if  they  were  on  the  point  of  making  an  insurrection  for  the 
plunder  of  that  city.  I  suspect  that  tliere  is  not  muci),  it' anv,  truth  in 
the  story.  I  wish  you  would  enf[uire  and  let  me  know  what  founda- 
tion there  was  ibr  it.    1  am  ever  with  the  greatest  regard. 

My  dear  sir,  your  alTectionate  kinsman  and  humble  servant, 

Ebh.  Bvrke. 
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XXIII. 

My  dear  Garrki, — it  is  true  wc  have  been  a  loni;  time  silent,  and 
I  fear  very  blameably  so;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  ivhetber  importantly 
or  no,  we  have  been  as  much  engaged  as  possible.  The  Session  has 
been  long  and  busy ;  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  apj[iear  for  some 
tune  inattentive  to  our  friends,  ^ough  I  think  it  impossible  we  should 
forget  them.  We  begin  now  to  breathe  a  little,  and  oar  consultation 
must  be  how  we  are  t'>  dispose  of  oursolvps  in  the  summer.  My  idea 
is  to  go  to  Italy.  It  wouhl  he  plcasintr  to  me,  and  not  without  some 
use;  but  I  am  not  sure,  tliat  something  may  not  happen  to  discon- 
cert my  sclieme.  Yout  talking  of  taking  a  trip  to  Parkgate,  gives  us 
pleasure;  beeause,  perhaps,  you  may  1m  tempted  to  come  further. 
London  is  but  two  days  in  the  machine  from  Chester;  and  I  need 
not  say  how  happy  we  should  all  be  to  see  you.  If  you  come  at  all,  I 
could  wish  it  were  soon ;  that  we  may  not  be  dispersed  before  your  arrival. 
James  Ilennessy's  letter  I  got  some  time  af^o;  but  I  do  not  recollect,  and 
I  thitik  T  could  hardly  forL'f't,  his  mentioning  my  Lucie  Atty's  accident. 
1  do  the  letter  which  spoke  ol  that  accident  might  have  miscarried. 
I  know  not  of  what  nature  it  was,  but  most  sincerely  rejoice  at  his 
being  in  a  way  of  recovery,  as  I  am  at  your  father's  continuing  in  a 
good  way ;  I  hope  he  believes  there  are  few  things  in  the  world  which 
could  give  me  a  more  sincere  pleasure  than  good  news  of  him.  As  to 
the  improvements  at  Clohir,  1  must  leave  them  altogether  to  your  dis- 
cretion. You  know  pretty  nearly  what  I  would  wish  to  have  done,  and 
I  am  sure  you  know  tlie  time  and  mam^or  of  doing  it  much  better  than 
I  do.  Though  my  hurry  here  prevented  me  from  giving  any  thing  like 
directions  about  the  principal  parts,  I  take  it  for  granted,  tliat  t»o  much 
as  regarded  Roche's  little  garden,  from  the  road  downward,  &c.  was 
done  of  course,  and  that  he  had  his  usual  little  relief  at  Christmas, 
The  planting  -yart  you  will  settle  with  Mr.  Crotty.  The  glins  and 
rocks,  I  think  might  be  sown  to  advantage  with  ash  keys  and  the  like. 
But  of  that  yoii  will  judge.  I  send  you  inclosed  a  sensible  book  on 
some  of  the  topics  which  have  been  bandied  about  here  for  this  year 
past.    I  tl/mk  yon  will  like  it. 

Poor  untoi  tuiiate  James  came  to  us,  as  you  guessed  lie  would.  I  am 
sorry  he  behaved  as  he  did  on  leaving  the  country.  He  was  in  a  mise- 
rable condition ;  but  severity  would  not  have  mended  ir»  or  improved 
the  weak  understanding  that  brought  him  into  it  He  told  us  he  in-> 
tended  to  go  to  Quebec.  Dick  gave  him  some  litde  assistance,  and 
got  him  sea  clothing  and  necessaries.  After  this  we  saw  nothing  of 
him  for  some  time,  and  concluded  him  on  his  voyage.  But  he  called 
here  lately;  his  reception  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it  had  heen  ;  and  we 
have  not  seen  hin>  these  ten  days  :  hut  I  believe  "lie  is  still  in  town. 
Somebody  persuaded  him  to  ask  me  to  get  hnn  a  place  in  the  Customs. 
I  had  two  letters  from  Atty  Nagle  containing  a  request  of  the  same 
kind ;  a  desire  that  he  might  he  made  surveyor  of  the  coast  of  Cork. 
I  have  not  yet  answered  him ;  but' I  neither  will  nor  can  do  it.  You 
will  be  so  good  as  to  settle  some  gossip  accounts  forme.  I  think  Mrs. 
Burke  stood  for  Betty's  daughter,  I  for  Nelly  Hennessy's,  and  Dick  for 
Mrs.  Garret  Nagle's  of  Rinny.  I  think  the  nurse's  fee  on  these  occa- 
sions is  three  guineas;  and  you  will  ho  so  good  as  to  give  three 
guineas  to  each  of  the  ladies,  wiUi  our  most  atlectionate  compliments 
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and  iliaiiks  for  choosing  U8.  Adieu,  my  dear  Garret,  and  believe  me 
most  truly  youis,  '  £dm.  Bukke. 

XXIV. 

My  DEAtt  Sir,  —  I  am  not  a  iiitle  nslmmcd  to  find  myself  so  long  in 
your  debt,  especially  as  your  health  stcincd  in  so  uncertain  a  situation 
at  the  time  when  you  wrote.  Believe  me  I  was  not  indifferent  to  you, 
though  a  most  excessive  hurry  of  various  sorts  of  business  scarce  left 
me  a  moment's  leisure  to  tell  you  so.  Id  reality,  I  am  now  for  from 
idle.  Be  so  good  to  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  and  gratify  me  with 
an  account  of  your  amendment.  There  are  few  things  could  give  me 
a  more  sincere  uneasiness  than  any  suffering  of  yours.  You  mention 
some  particnlnrs  relative  to  my  accounts:  you  know  X  ain  not  very 
knowing  intlic  particulars  ol  iIk  im,  and  may  easily  be  guilty  of  mistakes. 
I  leave  all  to  your  discretion  and  iriendship.  I  could  wish  that  the 
little  commissions,  I  spoke  of  in  my  last  letter,  should  be  performed  ; 
and  as  you  have  probably  notfaiuff  of  mine  in  your  hands,  you  may 
draw  on  me  for  the  charge,  as  well  as  for  what  other  matters  you  may 
think  fit  to  do  for  the  poor  of  your  village  and  parish  at  this  rigorous 
season. 

To  be  sure,  the  trees  ought  to  be  replaced  ;  and  too  many  of  them 
cannot  be  planted  ;  as  allowance  must  be  made  for  those  tlint  naturally 
will  be  stolen  and  destroyed  in  a  country  so  ill  supplied  witii  wood  as 
yourd. 

If  I  remember  right,  you  said  something  about  poor  Garrefs  horses; 
I  don't  now  remember  what.  Do  as  you  think  best ;  always  remem* 
bering,  what  he  said  at  his  death,  that  those  of  them  he  was  fond  of 
should  be  put  into  such  hands  as  would  use  them  tenderly.  His 

steward  at  Clohir,  I  think,  was  a  sort  of  ravf>urite  of  Garret's  ;  if  so, 
he  will  in  all  things  be  treated  accordingly.  If  the  poor  on  that  farm 
be  in  distress,  you  will  relieve  them  a  little,  and  you  may  depend  on  it, 
your  bills  for  the  whole  will  be  punctually  answered ;  else  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  desire  that  you  should  be  in  advance  for  me. 

Dick  has  been  for  some  time  past  at  Paris.  It  is  true  he  has  not 
wrote ;  but  no  man  living  loves  and  values  you  more ;  not  even  myself. 
He  will  make  up  for  his  neglects. 

By  your  saying  nothing  of  Ned,  though  I  have  been  very  particular 
about  him  two  or  three  times,  I  conclude  you  have  changed  your  mind 
in  relation  to  our  former  plan  for  him.  In  whatever  way  you  think 
best  to  put  him,  you  shall  always  tind  me  equally  ready  to  assist  him ; 
for  I  loved  his  father,  and  I  think  very  well  of  the  boy's  own  disposi- 
tions. Jenny  and  litUe  Dick  desire  me  to  wish  you  all  many  happy 
years*  Pray  remember  us  affectionately  to  our  dear  friends  at  Bslly« 
waiter,  to  all  the  Garrets,  to  my  firiend  and  agent,  to  Ballylegan,  and 
to  all  those  with  whom  I  hope  you  passed  a  Christmas  in  the  M  man* 
ner  ;  cheerful  and  happy.    May  you  have  many  of  them? 

I  am  myself  well,  other  than  a  coltl  I  got  on  Monday  se'nnight  nt  my 
election  at  Wendovcr.  The  event  oi  that  election  I  am  sure  \m11  give 
you  pleasure  and  at  your  next  meeting  you  will  drink  Lord  V  erney 
and  my  old  friend  (and  indeed  yours)  Will  Burke.  It  was  on  Lord 
Verney's  interest  I  was  chosen  at  that  borough.   I  am  with  unalterable 

afiectMWi  my  dear  Uncle,  your  aflfectionate,  Eok.  Bubki. 

^    1      >  «i  II ,  „ 
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TO  A  SUAP£   SEKH   121  SLKKP, 

Whither  hast  thou  wandered. 

Creature  of  the  sky  ? 
Long  time  have  i  pondered 
Over  thy  last  sigh  : 
Was  it  Passion  dreaming? 

Or  3  Spirit  beaming 
On  my  tranced  eye  ?-— 

Was  it  burning  pleasure. 

Or  diviner  pain,— 

Such  as  lost  hearts  treasure 

When  all  hope  is  vain  ? 
Was  ihcrc  hate,  or  sadness. 
Or  an  angel's  maduesti 
In  that  soft  disdain  ? 

Oh  !  to  me  the  tender 
Glancing  of  thy  scorn 
StUl  outstars  the  splendour 
Of  the  rich  night  born  ; 
Yet  thy  love  is  finer. 
And  the  kiss  diviner 
From  thy  red  lip  torn. 

Ne'er  will  I  forget  thee. 

Bright  thin^  nf  the  "^Ky! 
Albeit  wheu  1  met  thee 
Thou  so  soon  didst  die. 
Like  the  thoughts  that  pensb» 

Howsoe'er  we  cherish:— 
Tell  me,  tell  me  why ! 

— Let  who  loves  the  peril 
Dream  ot  emlless  change : 
Is  that  heart  eo  sterile. 

Is  thii  eye  so  strange, 

"Which,  rouiu]  1ave*s  devotion 

Keeps  Its  s  ted  fast  motioa, 

Aofl  will  never  range  ?  A.  Z. 


GOMNELLA,  THE  COURT  FOOL  OF  FERRARA. 

The  life  of  a  Fool  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  larger  portion  of 
the  community.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  and  thus  give  oflfence 
to  any  of  our  too  susceptible  readers.  The  ^lory  or  the  shame  of  such 
a  title  exisUi  in  the  word's  being  written  with  a  small  f  or  a  large  F. 
We  request  the  printer  will  be  particular  on  thispoint,  or  be  will  com- 
mit ft  capital  blmider*  Think  of  Shakspeare'a  Fools!  It  ia  one  thing 
to  wear  motley,  and  another  to  "  wear  it  in  oor  biaina.*^  We  by  no 
meant  intend  to  enter  minutely  into  Gonnella'a  biography.  Those  who* 
are  curious  on  this  subject,  either  from  fellow  feeling,  or  whatever  ether 
motive,  arc  referred  to  Bartolomeo  del*  Uorao,  who  in  his  wisdom  has 
thought  fit  to  publish  a  considerable  volume  iii  very  inconsiderable 
prose,  upon  this  facetious  and  imaginative  jester.  Ah  !  that  Gonnella 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  Boccaccio !  Then  would  he  have  been  immor- 
tal as  Bruno  and  Buffalmacoo  I 

He  was  bom  between  the  years  1590  and  1400,  the  ion  of  a  glover 
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in  Florencr.  His  father  took  pains  io  his  education,  and  the  boy 
proved  himself  an  apt  scholar  ;  tliough  nothing  delighted  him  so  much 
as  a  jest  or  a  repartee.  This  humour  endeared  him  to  all  the  pleasant 
ftUowt  of  the  city ;  and  if  bis  practical  jokes  WMnetimet  gave  diiiuTb- 
ance  to  the  aevere  aad  the  mandlio,  was  he  to  blame  T  At  abont  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  rovedi  away  from  his  Other's  cvery-day  shop,  to  Bologna ; 
bat  soon  after  he  made  uif  appearance  there,  hearkening  to  the  fame  of 
Niccolo  the  Third,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  off  he  went  to  his  court.  He 
instantly  ingratiated  liimself,  and  was  solemnly  installed  "the  Fool." 
Here  he  revelled  in  delight.  No  one  could  be  greatly  displeased  at 
his  jests,  however  they  were  aimed,  for  he  was  a  kind-hearted  feUow, 
and  besides,  he  wore  motley.  The  Marquis,  in  particular,  bestowed 
on  bira  every  sort  of  favoar ;  in  public  always,  andaometimeii  we  have 
heardt  he  took  the  FooVs  advice  in  his  cabinet. 

Aher  awhile,  he  craved  permission^it  was  during  the  winter  season, 
— to  visit  Florence  for  a  wife  elect ;  when  punning  upon  his  name,  he 
protested,  as  a  humane  apolo*TV,  that  one  prtfiruat  was  not  enough  for 
such  cold  weather.    The  girl  s  name  was  Checca  Lapi,  a  comely  sort  of 
person,  saith  my  authority.    When  he  returned  witli  her  to  Ferrara, 
some  merry  inquiries  were  made  at  court  respecting  the  Fool's  wife, 
when  he  replied  she  had  one  exoellenee»  and  one  famt,  and  bo^  com- 
prised in  one, — ^namely,  thit  was  -a  woman.     Sirrah!  how  now?" 
quoth  the  Marclrioness,  looking  more  tartly  than  ordinary,— for,  by  the 
by,  she  always  had  a  tart  look. — "  Alack !"  answered  the  Fool,  "  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  your  poor  buffoon,  for  he  woidd  not  impute  the  like 
to  your  highness,  no, — not  in  either  way, — unless  by  a  thousand  fold." 
This  was  uttered  in  so  meek  aiid  humble  a  tone,  and  accompanied  with 
so  protouud  a  reverence,  that  the  Marchionc:^:^,  who  was  uncommonly 
dull  in  matters  of  raillery,  received  it  as  a  tfaousand*fbld  compliment. 
Some  in  the  company  laughed, — ^they  were  impertinent  fellows.  In- 
deed so  overflowing  was  her  good  humour,  that  she  graciously  ex* 
pressed  her  command  for  Checca  to  be  introduced.      What  a  misfor* 
tune  !"  exclaimed  Gonnella,  **  what  a  dilemma  am  I  in !    Poor  Checca! 
Why  she  is  deaf  as  a  corrupt  judge  to  one  side  of  the  question.  Then 
she  has  an  ugly  trick  of  bawling,  as  if  she  felt  a  comfort  in  supposing 
every  body  as  hard  ot  hearing  as  herself.    Besides,  if  she  is  introduced, 
my  sublime  mistress  will  be  compelled  to  bawl  in  return, — and  that's 
quite  shocking  r  His  sublime  mistress,  however,  insisted  on  being 
obeyed,  and  withoot  delay.  Off  tripped  our  motley  wag,  informed  his 
wife  of  the  Iionour  about  to  be  conferred  on  her,  and  gravdy  schooled 
her  into  a  belief  that  the  Marchioness  was  so  deaf  it  was  necessary  she 
should  bawl  prod  igioti  sly.  T!ie  Marquis  and  bis  friends  were  let  into  the 
secret.    Few  things  can  be  imajrined  more  ludicrous  than  the  scene  that 
followed  between  these  two  ladies  of  hig  h  and  low  degree,  each  believing 
the  other  deaf,  and  screaming  out  theii  utmost  high-strained  compli* 
ments,  while  the  rest  of  the  com^ny  stood  ronnd  them  in  a  rin^,  en- 
joying, seriously  as  they  could,  a  joke  that  told  itself  so  loudly,   it  was 
too  good  a  thing  to  die  in  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  and  has  therefore  been 
frequently  imitated.    The  Marchioness,  when  the  jest  was  blown,  un- 
able to  contend  against  the  roar  of  laughter,  took  the  politic  course  of 
pretcndinc*^  to  join  in  it,  and  turning  round  to  Gonnella,  actually 
thanked  him  for  so  merry  an  invention,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
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resolved  on  revenge  for  the  insult  to  her  dignity.  Nothrag  but  main 
force  could  avail  her  against  a  wit, — and  in  this  slie  also  has  frequently 
been  imitated.  Accordingly  she  sent  for  him  one  morning  into  ber 
chamber;  and  no  sooner  did  he  come  than  the  door  was  locked,  and 
the  Fool  found  liimself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  women,  with  her 
highness  as  their  general,  all  armed  with  switches  of  the  most  cutting 
description.  **  Now,  thou  varlet,"  said  the  Marchioness,  **  thou  shalt 
be  chastised.  I  will  tench  thee  never  again  to  pass  a  jest  on  any 
woman  above  t!»c  condition  of  thy  paltry  wife."  The  Fool  penitently 
declared  himselt  dtaerving  of  tiieir  most  feminine  and  tender  anqer, 
merely  entreating  they  would  grant  him  one  small  request, — then  they 
might  cut  him  to  pieces.  His  petition  was  unadvisedly  acceded  to ; 
upon  which,  kneeling  down  amidst  the  enraged  amasons,  he  thus 
continued.  '*Most  honourable  lady,  and  ye  undoubted  maids  of 
honour,  I  request  no  more  than  that  she,  and  she  alone,  will  be  the 
first  to  lay  a  switch  nrross  my  back,  who  hath,  at  any  time  or  in 
any  way,  in  sicahii,  or  in  darkness,  or  <  therwise,  forfeited  hor  nfore- 
said  honour,  and  all  that  ye  all  wot  t  t.  Upon  this  the  huiiourable 
Iddy  herself,  of  course,  could  not  strike  first;  but  she  commanded 
three  or  four  of  the  oldest  to  commence, — a  very  imiair  and  prepos- 
terous command,  and  it  was  accordingly  declined.  The  young  onea 
were  then  appealed  to,  but  they  laughed  outright,  in  defiance  of  eti- 

Siette.  In  fact  every  switch  became  impossible,  and  Gonneila  got 
ear  out  of  the  scrape. 

He  played  an  admirable  game  at  (jjiid  pro  rjno  against  the  Francis- 
cans. One  of  the  servants  of  the  court  had  confessed  luniself  to  the 
superior  of  that  order  ;  when  among  divers  remittable  sins,  the  peni- 
tent owned  he  bad  once  entertained  tlie  intention  of  killing  a  man  who 
he  imagined  was  his  enemy.  Upon  this  the  superior  told  him  that 
none  but  the  bishop  himself  could  absolve  him  from  so  heinous  a  sin. 
"  You  do  not  understand  me,"  pleaded  the  servant ;  I  did  not  even 
attempt  to  kill  him,  and  now  my  mind  is  not  only  at  peace,  but  he  and 
I  are  cordial  friends  together." — **  I  understood  thee  too  well,"  the 
friar  answered;  "and  I  have  not  studied  divinity  so  long  as  not  to 
know  thou  hast  committed  umi  cU  : </^/'J  vuluntas  pro  facto  rtputatuff 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  dial  ibe  w  ill  is  equivalent  to  the  act.  Go, 
and  humble  thyself  before  the  bishop,  my  son  ;  and  when  he  shall  have 
absolved  thee  from  this  sin,  return  hither,  and  I  will  grant  thee  absolu* 
tion  tor  the  oilier  sins  thou  hast  confessed."  This  was  so  harsh  and 
troublesome  a  doctrine,  that  the  man  went  to  his  regular  parish  priest, 
who,  after  listening  to  his  confession,  immediately  absolved  him,  not 
without  throwing  out  some  strong  expressions  against  the  silly  and  iif- 
norant  Franciscan.  During  the  Easier  week  the  man  was  talkin-^  of 
this  annoyance  on  the  part  ot  the  iriar  to  his  fellow-servants,  among 
whom  was  Gonneila.  He  ran  laughing  to  the  Marquis  with  the  story, 
and  proposed  to  treat  the  holy  brethren  with  a  practical  touch  of  their 
own  doctrine.  To  this  the  marquis  readily  agreed,  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  the  Franciscans  into  ridicule,  as  he  held  himself  up  as 
the  patron  of  their  rivals  the  Dominicans. 

On  the  following  mornini^'  Onnnella,  attired  in  a  magnificent  dress  from 
his  master's  wardrobe,  went  lo  the  Church  of  St,  Francis,  and  caused  it  to 
be  buzzed  abroad  that  he  was  the  Prince  of  Bissiguano,  on  bis  way  to 
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Filippo,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  that  for  a  or  two  he  would  reside  at  the 
palace  of  his  loving  cousin  Niccolo  the  Third,  whose  secretary  attended 
at  hts  elbow  in  mock  submission.  This  Fool,  we  aie  told,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary feculty  in  disguising  his  voice  and  features.    Having  sent  for 

the  superior  of  the  monastpry,  he  addrr^^od  him  in  the  Neapolitan 
dialect,  and  with  a  face  of  the  most  astonisiiing  gravity.    He  expatiat- 
ed on  his  love  anJ  veneration  for  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  then  men- 
tioned it  was  ius  custom  to  bear  the  mass  for  the  dead  tour  times  a  year 
in  one  of  their  chnvchet,  and  that  as  the  morrow  was  one  of  those  days, 
he  rei^nested  they  would  perform  it,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  seci«- 
tary  to  disburse  thirty  ducats  to  the  brethren,  and  to  instruct  the  house* 
hold  of  his  loving  cousin  to  prepare  an  excellent  dinner  for  them  after 
the  miss.    He  then  took  leave,  while  the  friars  bowed  down  to  the 
ground,  scarce  able  to  restrain  their  rapture  at  the  thnu'jhts  of  th(» 
money  and  the  feast.    Next  day  no  provision  was  made  lor  dinner  m 
the  monastery,  and  the  Fool  again  appeared  and  attended  the  mass  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  he  repeated  his  princely  orders  to  the  secretary.  As 
dinner-time  drew  near,  a  servant  was  despatched  to  the  friars,  requir- 
ing the  assistance  of  three  or  four  lay-brothers,  as  the  number  of  dbhes 
was  so  great,  and  as  the  prince  wished  one  half  of  them  to  be  placed  on 
the  table  at  once.    The  lay-brothers,  on  their  arrival  at  the  palace, 
were  desired  to  wnit  awhile  in  an  apartment,  when  the  door  was  locked 
upon  them.    Gonuciia  then,  in  his  motley,  ran  off  to  the  monastery, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  scein»  all  the  fraternity  seated  at  table  in 
the  refectory,  vehemeutly  impatient  for  dinner.     "Mercy  on  us!" 
he  cried  out,  "  what  a  feast  is  preparing  for  you  1" — But  when  is  it 
coming  ?**  roared  out  the  hungry  mouths.    **It's  almost  ready,**  an- 
swered Gonnella ;  ''and  the  cooks  are  only  waiting  to  know  if  yon 
would  like  the  pidgeons  stewed  with  truffles  or  &;reen  peas." — '*Oh! 
truffles  !  truffles!  by  all  means  !"  they  exclaimed  in  chorus.    *•  And  then 
tliere  are  some  delicate  cliickcn-turkies,  basted  witii  marrow, — shall 
they  hp  stnfTed  wiiii  cliopped  lobsters  or  fried  sweetbreads?"    'J'liis  was 
a  nuesiioti  not  so  easily  decided.    There  was  much  demur,  much  smack- 
ing of  lips.  At  last,  however,  as  opinions  weredivided,  the  superior  gave 
his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  chopped  lobsters.  To  their  utter  diK»mtort, 
the  Fool,  instead  of  returning  with  all  speed  to  the  cooks,  began  to 
describe  the  many  other  dishes,  and  dwelt  so  long  on  the  delicious  in- 
gredients of  a  particular  pasty,  that  they  jumped  up  in  a  fever  of  tan- 
talization,  and  pushed  him  out  of  the  refectory  with  orders  for  tnifflfs 
and  chopped  lobsters.     Gonnella  kept  them  for  another  long  hour,  in 
exasperated  hunger,  before  he  released  the  lay-brothers  in  the  palace  ; 
when  he  coolly  desired  them  to  return  to  their  superior,  hoping,  for- 
sooth !  there  was  bread  and  garltck,  and  enough  of  both,  in  the  monas- 
tery, and  to  assure  the  reverend  brotherhood  it  was  the  indirect  inten- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Bissignano  to  send  the  ducats  and  the  dinner,  but 
that  the  superior,  in  his  learning,  well  knew  bow  to  take  the  will  ibr 
the  deed,  q^i'm  roluntms  pro  facto  rcputatur. 

It  is  melancholy  that  such  a  Fool  should  die.  There  is  too  sad  a 
contrast  between  the  lauq-h  of  life  and  the  stillucss  of  death.  A  philo- 
sopher is  supposed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  we 
lose  him,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  conditions ;  nor  can  we  weep  greatly 
at  the  final  exit  of  a  tragic  actor,— we  have  wept  enough  at  hhn,  and 
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he  seems  used  to  it.  But  when  a  blithe  spirit  is  drives  hence,  wrench- 
ed from  existence  in  the  midst  of  its  wild  merriment,  one  hour  a  being 
of  delight,  and  the  next  a  loathsome  clod,  whq  is  not  startled  into 
sorrow  at  the  change  ?  The  fall  of  a  sparrow  is  as  disastrous  as  that 
of  a  niglttingalc,  yet  which  do  we  lanitni  ?  Goiuu  lla's  death  was  not 
only  sudden,  but  strange  and  drcadfuL  Vtc  record  the  several  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  it  as  briclly  ma  possible  A  paiuful  story  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon,  and  any  comment,  in  this  insCancOi  is  sorely  unne- 
cessary. 

For  a  long  time  the  marquis  had  been  afflicted  with  a  quartan  ague. 
His  pbysioians  applied  their  usual  remedies  in  vain»  and  they  knew  bat 
of  one  more,  which  none  among  them  had  the  boldness  to  administer, — 
it  was  to  throw  liim  into  a  cold  bath,  without  previous  notice,  confiding 
fully  as  much  in  tlic  nionieiiLary  ));niie  as  in  the  efficacy  of  the  water. 
GoiUiella,  who  had  secretly  listeutd  lu  litcir  cunsuiiations,  rebolvc<i,  lor 
his  master's  sake,  to  run  the  hasard ;  and  soon  after,  walking  alone 
with  the  narquis  by  the  side  of  the  Po,  he  pushed  him  over  the  bank 
into  the  river,  where  la  l  aJ  contrived  that  two  fishermen  should  be  in 
readiness  to  save  him.    Then,  having  first  seen  him  taken  out  of  the 
strenm  and  placed  in  their  boat,  he  hastened  out  of  the  States,  well 
aware  of  tlie  dan^rr  of  remaining  tliere  if  the  consequences  should 
prove  unfavourable.    He  escaped  to  Patina,  where  he  lieard  of  the 
complete  recovery  of  the  marquis,  wiiose  ague-fits  never  returned  after 
that  extraordinary  remedy  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  astounding  news 
arrived  of  Gonnella's  having  been  convicted  otleze  mntiU^  insomuch 
as  he  had  laid  violent  hands  on  the  person  of  his  beloved  sovereign, 
even  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  and  that  therefore  the  said  Gon- 
nella  was  declared  a  traitor,  banished  for  cvc  r  from  the  States,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  in  case  he  shouh!  presume  to  set  foot 
on  Ferrai  a  ground.     All  this  did  not  deter  him  from  entering  tlie  city, 
in  the  hope  of  being  again  taken  into  favour.     He  was  impelled  to  this 
by  tiie  love  be  bore  his  master,  tlie  joy  lie  felt  at  bis  being  testored  to 
health,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  not  only  with  a  good  in- 
tent but  with  good  fortune.   Yet  to  smooth  the  way  to  an  immediate 
reconciliation,  he  paid  his  visit  in  character^with  a  jest.    He  arrived 
in  a  cart,  standing  on  a  pile  of  Paduan  earth,  and  when  the  offlcers 
came  to  arrest  him  by  order  of  the  marquif*,  he  pleaded  his  feet  were 
not  upon  Ferrara  grontid,*    This  objection  was  instantly  overruled  by 
dra^'giag  him  down  iioni  the  cart  u]>on  the  actual  territory.  Tlie 
oliicers  then  conducted  him  to  prison,  mtomied  ium  he  had  not  an  hour 
to  liTe,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  mercy. ,  Immediately  a  confessor 
ampeared  to  prepare  him  for  death,  and  Gonnella  was  led  n>rth  into  the 
public  square  for  execution. 

Thouglj  the  Marquis  was  convinced  his  jester  had  acted  entirely 
from  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  though  he  felt  grateful  towards  him 
for  the  cure  he  had  effected,  yet  he  acceded  to  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment passed  by  his  council,  partly  to  uphold  the  ioviolabiliiy  of  a 


•  This  wittv  evasion  Tins,  under  j^iniTlar  circuinstanc««,  been  followed,  and  witli 
better  suceest,  by  (^uevedo.  Lord  Kochrstcrj  aiul  at  icast  one  taore, — a  French- 
msa,  irliose  nstue  wt  finiff t> 
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sovereign's  person  among  bit  subjects,  but  chiefly  to  frighten  Gonnella 
by  way  of  leuliatkn  ibr  the  panie  he  himeelf  had  endored.  As  aoon 
as  he  heard  hia  fiiTourite  had  returned,  thit  childish  deaire  to  letaliate 
cained  him  to  iaaue  orders  for  his  immediate  death,  with  secret  in« 
etructions  to  the  executioner,  which  were  carried  into  effect  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  poor  fellow  laid  his  neck  upon  the 
block,  expecting  the  stroke  of  the  axe,  a  bucket  ol  water  was  dashed 
upon  bis  head*  The  people,  who  had  ijathen  d  in  iht*  square  to  witness 
the  execution,  could  not  restrain  their  sii^hs  aod  tears,  lor  every  one 
loved  GonneUa ;  but  when  they  saw  his  punishment  was  no  noie  than 
a  dash  of  cold  water,  they  gave  vent  to  the  londest  shouts  of  joy  and 
laughter.  Soon  these  shoats  subsided  into  the  dreary  silenoe  of  grief^ 
— fear  had  done  its  wont, — he  was  dead ! 

We  are  told  the  marquis  for  along  tinie  suffered  the  deepest  sorrow 
at  his  loss,  accu?infT  himself  bitterly.  He  ordered  a  pompous  fiinersl, 
and  the  body  was  conducted  to  the  prrave  attended  by  all  the  ( It  vgy  ol 
Ferrara ;  nor  was  any  circumstance  omitted  that  could  evince  iiis  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  Gronnella. 


BOEBlA^t  OBOTTO. 

A  SILVER  Fountain  with  a  changeful  shade 
Of  interwoven  leaves  and  blossoms  made ; 

The  leaves  that  turnM  the  light  to  cmrrald  green. 
While  cnlour'cl  hiuls  llVc  rainbows  shone  belWCCO : 
And  uu  tiie  iiouihcrii  bank,      li  beset 
With  ocean  pearls,  grew  the  white  violet ; 
Above  thei%  ^tood  a  graceful  orange>tree. 
Where  Spring'  >ind  Summer  dwelt  in  amity. 
And  shared  the  boughs  between  them,— one  with  flowers 
Its  sOver  offering  to  the  sunshine  hoois  s 
The  other  with  its  fruit,  like  Indian  goldt 
Or  those  bntrhr  apples  the  last  lot'erroU'd 
In  Atalanta's  patn  and  won  the  day- 
Alas  !  how  often  gold  has  led  astray ! 
The  dudow  of  old  chestnut  trees  was  round— 
They  were  the  guardians  of  ihc  hallow'd  gfouod ; 
The  hunter  in  his  chase  had  past  it  by, 
So  closely  was  it  screened  Irom  curious  eye. 

On  the  bank  opposite  to  that,  where  stmw'd 
Sigh*d  the  pale  violets*  sweet  multitude. 
There  was  a  little  Grotto,  and  like  stars 
The  roof  was  set  with  crystal  and  with  spars 
TVembling  in  light;— it  needed  much  their  aid. 
For  at  the  entrance  the  dark  bmoches  playVi 
Of  a  lone  cypress,  and  the  suntmer-day 
Was  changed  to  twilight  as  it  made  its  way. 
It  is  Egcria's  Grotto.    Her  bright  hair 
Has  left  its  odour  on  the  fragrant  air; 
The  echo  of  her  step  is  lingering  still 
111  the  iou'  nnisic  of  the  lute-toned  rill  ; 
And  here  the  tiowers  are  beautiful  and  young 
As  when  beneath  her  ivory  feet  they  sprung. 

Ay,  this  made  Love  delicious  as  a  aream. 
Save  that  it  was  too  constant  hot  to  scem«-» 
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Mo  time  to  tire,  gone  almost  soon  as  seen  j 
Known  but  by  tiappinc«!s,  that  it  had  been— 
A  shade,  but  such  a  shade  as  rainbows  cast 
Upon  the  clouds,  in  its  first  beauty  past— • 
A  m^rstery,  such  mystery  as  the  breath 
Lurking  rn  summer  '^n  ertnens  on  a  wreath. 
Which  we  would  but  enjoy,  b'lt  not  explore, 

5 bo  blest  in  the  pleased  sense  to  desire  more, 
nd  thus  if  Love  would  last,  thus  must  it  be— 
A  wish,  a  vision^  and  a  fimta-tte.  L.  £.  L* 


A  VINDICATION   OF  AUTHORS  FROM  THE  VULGAR  CHAHGR 

OF  POVERTY. 

Mill 8  que  toas  lea  dyables,"  dist  Paourge,  ^''ont  faict  Ics  paoures  dyables  ? 
Ke  sont  i]a  asses  meshaifrnes  les  paoures  dyables?   Ne  soot  ila  asses  eafumea  et 

perfumer,  de  miserc,  los  paonros  haircs  ?  Jen  stiys  fort  scanflaJi/c." — **  Jc,"  dist 
firttra  Jan,  **  ne  men  soucie  duog  boutnn.  llz  mcsdiscnt  dc  tout  Ic  monde  :  si  tout 
le  monde  mesdict  deniz,  ie  ny  pretends  nal  interest." — Rabelais. 

ArpLYiNO  the  words  to  authors,  wliich  the  veracious  historian  oi  the 
uiuijcntic  Gargantna,  and  liic  no  less  authentic  Pantagruel,  makes 
Panurge  apply  to  certain  orders  of  monks,  we  are  quite  disposed  to 
agree  with  bun  that  they  are  aufficiently  "nieshaigntz"  by  the  critics, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  and  suiBeiently  **eDfumeBetperfuinez'* 
with  the  notices  laudatory  or  vituperative  of  their  brethren,  to  escape 
the  general  contempt  which  is  always  involved  in  the  charge  of  poverty. 
Even  if  wc  should  not  exactly  grant  poets  antl  prosers  (as  they  may  be 
stylrfl  KdV  ilo\ftt')  to  be,  as  the  learned  Panurge  saith,  "  les  (Unix 
li(  iiiisphcrcs  par  la  gyrofTiionioniccpic  circunihihuagination  desjpielz, 
cuaunc  pur  deux  tilopenUoleti  coDliuages,  tout  lantonomalicque  niagra- 
boUsoie  hooiocentriciilenient  se  tremoasse,"— we  are  itiU  of  opinion 
that  these  two  classes  of  the  irritable  race  are  sufficiently  imponant  to 
deserve  a  defence  at  our  hands  from  a  charge  which  they  do  not  merit: 
and  so  far  from  agreeing  in  the  scornful  indifference  about  their  fate, 
avowed  by  Friar  John,  we  feci  an  interest  about  them  almost  equal  to 
that  Vv  liich  would  be  fell  by  one  of  their  own  munhcr:  though  we  must 
contr>.s  there  is  much  truth  in  what  that  pious  person  says  witli  regard 
to  tlieir  practice  of  abusmg  ail  the  world,  wherefore  (he  adds)  it  is  quite 
natural  that  all  the  world  should  abuse  them. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  from  what  arose  the  vulgar  opinion  of 
the  poverty  of  authors.  Bad  authors  have  been  always  poor — as  it  is 
quite  fair  that  they  should  be :  upon  the  same  principle  uiat  bad  pain- 
ters, or  bad  architects,  or  bad  boot-makers,  or  bad  carpenters,  or  bad 
any  things,  have  been  and  always  must  be  poor  :  for  the  rule  applies 
equally  to  tables  and  tragedies,  sermons  and  shoes.  Bad  writers  have 
always  existed  in  a  much  greater  nuuiher  than  good  :  and  their  works 
being  most  deservedly  neglected,  or  as  deservedly  ridiculed,  they  com- 
plained very  loudly  and  very  absurdly — they  were  unfit  for  writing, 
therefore  they  refused  to  turn  bricklayers— they  lived  in  poverty,  and 
died  in  want,  because  they  }>ersisted  in  writing  books  which  nobody 
would  read ;  and  the  worse  writers  they  were,  the  more  of  course  they 
cried  out  about  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated,  and  (he 
poverty  to  which  they  were  condemned.    Mr.  Disraeli  has  composed 
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two  corpulent  volumes  about  the^r  Calamities,"  to  which  we  shall 
presently  recar--and  the  history  must  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  me* 
Iuicho1y«->diougb  any  reader  of  that  diligent  compiler's  ^'  CaUunities  of 
Authors"  esBDot  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  all  the  miseries  of  all  these 
gentlemen  arose  from  their  haTiog  mistaken  their  vocation — that  they 
were  cither  utterly  bad  writers,  or  prodigal  persons  who  would  have 
ruined  tliemselves  under  any  circumstances — and  that  a  history  of  the 
calamities  ot  incapable  tailors,  or  inept  shoemakers,  may  be  made  up 
by  some  one  belonging  to  ihh&e  classes  of  operatitei,  which  shall  con- 
tain as  pathetic  pictures  of  the  public  neglect  or  condemnation  n^tkdr 
^rks,  as  Mr.  D'lsraeli  has  assembled  in  bis  coUeetion  of  calamities. 

The  wits  and  satirists  of  the  age  in  which  these  bad  writers  lived, 
(for  their  niisefy»  like  their  existence*  was  always  forgotten  in  the  next) 
found  fheir  poverty  an  excellent  subject  for  mirth  and  ridicule ;  and 
extending  it  to  the  whole  tribe  of  authors,  they  consecrated  to  their  use 
for  ever — 

"  — —  want,  the  garret,  and  the  jail.** 

To  say  nothinf^  of  the  Greeks,  Horace,  Martial,  Chaucer,  Ariosto, 
Cervantes,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Butler,  Milton,  Moliere,  Dryden, 
Boileau,  Prior,  Swift.,  Congreve,  Addison,  Le  Sage,  Pope,  Gay, 
Arbuthnot,  VoUaire,  Johnson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Rousseau, — comic 
writers,  poets,  epigranunatislSy-  satirist**  novelists,  wits— «11  have 
joined  in  representing  author*  as  poor,  for  the  sake  of  the  jests  that 
haTe  since  set  many  a  table  in  a  roar.  But  let  our  readers  recur  to  our 
list,  and  they  will  see  that  the  names  of  those  who  have  thus  held  up 
authors  to  ridicule  are  the  most  sriccessrul  wlit  ni  ti  e  Muse  has  **  ad- 
mitted of  her  crew,"  that  they  are  among  the  most  eminent  names  in 
ancient  and  modern  literature  ;  that  they  all  lived  in  comfort,  and 
some  even  in  opulence ; .  that  those  wiio  were  not  rich,  were  poor  from 
oniiea  totally  independient  of  their  Uterary  vocatbn :  and  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  in  prose  or  rhyme  by 
any  author,  of  the  general  poverty  of  his  tribe,  except  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  a  jest,  or  heightening  a  picture. 

We  mj;2l"ht  easily  be  lonp^  and  d^dl  upon  tfiis  tlieme,  but  we  refrn'n. 
We  have  said  enough  to  introduce  our  proots  of  the  comfort  or  afflu- 
ence in  which  authors  have  lived  since  the  earliest  days  of  authorship: 
and  we  beg  here  to  premise,  that  we  shall  consider  the  profits  arising 
to  authors  from  places  or  pensions  obtained  on  account  of  their  works, 
as  the  legitimate  profit!  of  their  writings. 

We  trust  our  readers  wiU  czcnse  us  for  omitting  all  investigatiofi 
into  the  private  circumstances  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  the  inventor  of 
the  Egyptian  Statutes  at  Large;  of  Cadmus,  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
letters,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  the  infrodnciion  of  bireli  into 
English  schools  ;  of  Amphion,  Orpheus,  and  other  great  poets  of 
those  days  ;  and  even  of  Zoroaster,  the  hero  of  many  a  novel  and 
some  pantomimes.  We  say,  we  trust  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for 
omitting  all  notice  of  these  gentlemen,  seeing  that  we  write  this  artide 
in  a  country  town  in  France,  where  we  have  access  to  few  books  of  any 
kind,  and  to  none  at  all  regarding  their  works  or  auto-biography. 
The  most  fastidious  admirer  of  antiquity,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  satis- 
fied with  such  a  respectable  age  as  that  of  Heaiod  and  Homer,  which 
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carries  us  back  ten  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  in  taking 
this  for  our  point  of  starting,  we  think  we  may  iairly  be  allowed  to 
have  complied  with  the  judicious  advice  given  by  the  Giant  Moulioeau 
to  Count  Hamilton's  historiograf^cal  ram,  to  "begin  widi  the  be- 
ginning." 

The  fkther  of  Heaiodi  it  is  quite  clear,  left  behind  him  an  estate : 
this  was  to  have  been  divided  between  the  poet  and  his  brother  Per- 
ses  :  the  latter  corrupted  the  judges  and  dcfratidod  him,  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  lie  tells  us  in  various  passages  of  his  poems  that  he  was 
not  only  above  want,  hnt  capable  of  assisting  otlieiH.  The  name  of 
Homer  has  passed  into  a  proverb  of  poverty,  yet  Thestorides  made  a  vast 
fortune  by  reciting  the  jpoems  of  Homer  as  nis  o  wd«  Homer  was  indeed 
a  mendicant  for  some  time»  but  this  was  only  while  be  was  regarded  as 
an  impostor,  pretending  to  be  the  author  of  poems  which  he  did  not 
compose.  His  subsequent  efTiisions,  however,  disclosed  the  true  au- 
lior  of  the  Iliad;  and  he  died  in  liappines'^,  affluence,  and  honour. 

Passing  over  the  intervening  centuries,  in  which  no  very  eminent 
names  of  authoi  ;?  appear,  vve  arrive  at  the  fifdi  and  sixth  B.  C.  Anacreon, 
according  lo  Madame  Dacier,  was  related  to  Solon,  and  was  conse- 
quently allied  to  the  Codridae,  the  noblest  family  in  Athens.  Few 
events  of  bis  life  are  known,  but  this  fact  b  enough  to  prove  that  he 
could  not  at  all  events  have  been  poor*    We  know,  however,  that  be  was 
the  friend  of  kings-— of  Polycrates  and  Hipparcfaus :  it  is  pretty  dear 
from  his  poems  that  lie  lived  in  luxury,  which  poor  authors  seldom  do: 
and  his  death  was  caused  by  swallowing  a  grape-stone  in  drinking 
some  new  wine.    Pindar  was  not  noble  like  Anacreon  ;  he  was  even  of 
low  origin :  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  courted  by  princes, 
and  honoured  like  a  deity  in  his  lifetime.    Even  the  priestess  of  Delphi 
ordained  bim  asbareof  tbe  oHbringa  to  tfaegod;  statues  were  erected 
in  honour  of  him  during  bis  life  by  his  patron  Hiero  of  Sjrracuse and 
be  died  in  a  public  theatre,  which  would  seem  to  argue  that  bis  life 
was  not  particularly  unhappy.    The  brother  of  ^schylus  commanded 
a  squfidron  of  ships  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  poet  himself  ^vas 
largely  patronised  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse;  liis  funeral  was  spltadid, 
and  plays  were  performed  at  his  tomb  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Of 
the  conduiun  of  Sophoele:>,  liLiic  is  known ;  but  he  must  have  been 
left  in  easy  circumstances  by  bis  father,  since  the  latter,  according  to 
Atbenseus,  was  rich  enough  to  afford  the  vastexpenee  of  educating  his 
son  in  all  the  polite  accomplishments  of  bis  polite  country :  he  was 
taught  music  and  dancing  by  Lampros,  and  poetry  by  iEschylus.  He 
filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  ;  and  Straho  mentions  him 
as  accompanying  Perirlc*^  in  his  expedition  to  conquer  the  rebel  Sa- 
mians.    Herodotus  certauily  liad  tlie  means  of  travellmg  during  a  great 
ptniion  of  his  life;  and  he  must  have  been  no  inconsiderable  person, 
since  bis  influence  contributed  mainly  to  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant 
Iiygdamis.   Euripides  was  of  noble  descent,  and  prime  minister  to 
Arcbelaus  of  Maoedon.   Thocydides  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  the 
Thradan  kings ;  be  bad  a  high  command  in  the  army,  and  joined  to 
bis  own  affluence  many  rich  mines  of  gold  which  he  acquired  by 
marriage.    Pmto  was  descended  on  the  paternal  side  from  Codrus,  on 
Uie  maternal  from  Solon  i  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  be  was 
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very  wealthy,  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  deligbifuUy  m  the  elegant  re- 
treat purchased  with  his  own  drachmas —  • 

■        the  oUve-grove  of  AcaHcmc, 
Htii  sweet  retirement,  where  ihe  Auic  bird 
TrUled  bcr  thick  warbled  notes  tbe  tuminer  long. 

Paradue  Megained, 

There  he  lived,  the  mumhitioas  finend  and  counieUor  of  ktnga,  amidst 
his  statueH)  his  temples,  and  his  cypresses, — and  reposing  by  the 
whispering  and  haunted  stream  whicl)  flowed  tliroHgh  them,  he  medi- 
tated the  peace  on  oarth  rind  happiness  to  men,  which  he  afterwards 
taiiglit  in  the  lan|,^uage  of  the  gods,  whose  eloquence  he  was  said  by  his 
panegyrists  to  have  stolen. 

Descending  to  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  we  come  to  Aristoplianes ; 
hut  of  hia  circumscances  we  know  nothing.  Even  if  it  were  proved, 
however,  that  they  were  indiflbrent,  we  should  not  he  justified  in  making 
him  an  exception  ;  for  his  whole  life  was  one  long  and  self-sought  war 
with  powerful  living  adversaries,  and  therefore  could  not  be  very 
happy.  Aristotle,  after  the  death  of  his  friend  Plato,  visited  Hermias, 
king  of  the  Atarnenses  :  on  the  fall  of  the  latter,  he  erected  a  statue  to 
him,  and  afterwards  married  his  sister  Pytliias.  Ho  was  moreover,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  master  and  the  triend  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Menander  was  probably  rich,  ftttm  the  fiict  of  his  adoration  of  the  ex- 
pensive Qlyeera:  he  alludes  also  frequently  to  his  own  habits  of 
loxurioos  dress.  The  ki  ngs  of  Egypt  and  Macedon  so  h  ighly  honoared 
and  esteemed  him,  that  they  sent  ambassadors  to  invite,  and  fleets  to 
convey  him  to  their  courts.  Xenophon  was  of  high  rank — a  commander 
in  the  army,  and  the  favourite  of  Cyrns  :  and  the  father  of  Dcmos- 
thcjK'S,  we  know,  left  him  enoughof  property  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  plead  for  its  recovery  from  the  hands  of  iniquitous  guardians.  What 
a  fortune  would  amount  to,  that  should  render  such  a  proceeding  in  a 
Court  of  Equity  at  the  present  day  at  all  judicious«  our  readers  may 
ascertain  by  the  aid  of  a  very  powerfiil  calculus. 

In  the  third  and  second  centuries  we  have  Theoeritus,  who  was  pa- 
tronized by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  lived  at  his  court :  Plautus,  a 
slave,  who,  rtf^cr  j^aining  a  great  deal  of  money  by  his  plays,  lost  it  in 
commerciai  speculations;  and,  lastly,  Terence,  who,  though  a  slave, 
rose  to  he  tlie  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  and  Laelius,  and  wliose  wealth, 
gained  by  his  comedies,  enabled  him  tu  marry  his  daughter  to  a  Roman 
noble*  He  received  8000  sesterces  ibr  one  perforaoanoe  of  "  The 
Eunuch"  alone ;  and  as  it  was  usual  to  pay  the  author  of  a  play  eadi 
time  it  was  poformed,  the  sums  which  Terence  received  must  have 
been  enormous*   He  left  a  splendid  house  and  gardens. 

The  first  century  B.C.,  and  thp  first  after,  present  us  with  along  list 
of  noble  and  opulent  authors.  the  life  of  Lucretius  few  particulars 
arc  known;  but  he  certainly  bcloni  cd  to  the  equestrian  order,  and  he 
is  believed  to  have  committed  suicide  through  madness,  the  conse- 

2uence  of  a  love^pluUre — a  dose  seldom  administered  to  the  poor, 
icero  was  of  a  noble  family ;  he  was  successively  quaestor,  pretOTi 
and  eonsuli  and  might  have  been  a  fourth  party  in  the  government  formed 
by  Pompey,  Csesar,  and  Crassus.  His  wealth  must  have  been  great; 
for  he  gave  for  hia  house  on  the  Palatine  alone  a  sum  exceeding 
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30,000/.  sterling.  The  father  of  Catullns  was  the  friend  of  Julius 
Caesar;  Catullus  lumself  was  praetor,  and  atierwards  nrovernor  of 
Bithynia:  and  his  mistress,  Lesbia,  was  the  sister  of  th-  mAAe  and  rich 
Clodms,  the  enemy  of  Cicero.  Virgil  inherited  a  p^Lnaiuny  from  his 
filther  at  Mantua;  was  enriched  by  Augustas,  and  received  a  sum 
equivalent  to  2000/.  sterling  for  his  verses  about  Marcellus  alone* 
TibuUus  was  the  son  of  a  knight,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  Properttus 
was  also  noble,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate;  be  was  the 
friend  of  Majcenas  and  Galhis.  Horace  was,  to  be  sure,  the  son  of  a 
freed  man  ;  but  tliat  freedman  w,is  a  tax-gatherer;  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  rich.  His  father's  estate  was,  for  some  reason  or  no 
reason,  confiscated  by  the  government,  but  restored  to  Horace  by 
Augustus.  The  emperor  o6wred  him  the  office  of  private  secretary; 
but  he  refused  all  court  honours.  Ovid  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
Boman  noble;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  inherited  his  for- 
tune. Livy  was  of  an  illustrious  and  wealthy  family,  which  had  given 
many  consuls  to  Rome.  Seneca,  the  tutor  of  Nero,  was  quaestor, 
prwtor,  and  consul.  His  houses,  gardens,  and  walks,  were  the  most 
niagniticciit  in  Rome;  and  he  had  received  of  the  public  motu  y  ni  )re 
than  two  millions  and  a  halt  sterling  in  about  four  years.  Persius  was 
opulent,  and  bequeathed  a  large  fortune  to  his  friend  Cornutus.  Pliny 
the  Elder  arrived  at  the  high  dignity  of  augur ;  he  was  procurator, 
or  treasurer  to  Tiberius,  and  was  offered  for  part  of  his  MSS.  400,000 
sesterces.  Juvenal's  father  was  a  freedman^a  class  generally  rich  at 
Rome.  He  at  all  events  giive  his  son  a  liberal  and  learned  education. 
Pliny  the  younger  was  auj^ur,  consul,  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
friend  of  Trajan.  Martial  was  ennobled  by  Doraitian,  and  married  a 
wilie  so  rich,  that  (to  use  his  own  words)  "she  made  him  a  kind  of 
monarch."  Qumctilian  was  paid  liberally  out  of  the  public  treasury 
for  teaching  oratory  under  Galba;  he  was  patronized  by  Domitian, 
became  oonsul,  and  died  rich.  Tacitus  was  the  son-in-law  of  Agricoia, 
and  patronised  by  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  It  may  be  infierred 
that  his  family  was  wealthy  and  powerful,  from  the  (act  that  M, 
Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was  created  Emperor  in  A.D.  275,  was  de« 
scended  from  him.  The  father  of  Lucan,  a  Roman  knif^ht,  was 
brother  to  Seneca,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Rome.  Lucan  himself 
was  opulent,  and  tillf  d  the  oHires  of  quaestor  and  au(»^ur. 

1  he  second,  third,  iuuith,  bich,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  afler 
Christ  do  not  present  us  with  manv  names ;  we  shall  therelbre  class 
Uiem  all  in  one  paragraph  which  will  bring  us  down  to  moderm  auiiorsm 

Plutarch  was  of  an  old  family ;  bis  lectures  were  highly  popular  with 
the  Roman  nobility,  and  he  was  the  friend  of  Trajan.  Apuleius  was  a 
successful  lawyf^r,  and  married  a  very  rich  widoxv.  Lonj^inus  was 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Zenohia.  Mahomet  was  related  to  the  heads 
ot  one  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  he  himself 
was  as  wealthy  as  he  was  successful. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  we  shall 
gather,  like  the  last,  under  a  single  head* 

Dante  was  descended  from  one  of  the  f^reatest  families  in  Florence, 
and  hdd  a  distinguished  place  at  his  native  city.  It  is  true  that  the 
political  events  of  his  time,  in  which  he  mingled,  occasioned  his  exile 
and  poverty ;  but  he  died  in  a  palace*   Peuarcb  was  the  son  of  a 
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wealthy  1  talian  notary.  He  was  tiie  friend  of  the  Colonnas,  and  re- 
sided in  their  palaces ;  and  was  fkmlliar  with  kings,  emperors,  and  pon- 
tiift*  Boccaccio  was  the  bod  of  a  Florenttoe  merchant,  when  merchanta 
were  princes :  he  inherited  property  from  his  father,  and  was  beloved 
by  the  daughter  of  the  king  (Robert)  who  was  hi«  patron.  Chaucer, 
according  to  Lelaiul,  was  of  noble  origin  ;  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Genoa  by  Edward  HI.  and  possessed  1000/.  a-year— an  enormous 
income  for  that  period. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  fifteenth  century.  Pulci  was  the  intimate 
and  iociUar  friend  of  Lorenzo  the  MagniBcent.  Sannazaro  was  patro- 
nised by  Frederick!  Mm  of  the  king  of  Naples,  from  whom  he  received  a 
pension  and  the  beautiful  country-house  of  Mergellina :  he  was  courted 
by  all  the  great  of  his  time,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  two  popes. 
Marot  lived  among  princes.  Erasmus  was  not  rich  ;  but  tlien  he  never 
lived  long  in  one  place,  and  always  expensively  and  InxnrioMsly. 
Macchiavclli  was  secretary  to  the  Florentine  republic.  Bojardo  was  a 
man  of  large  possessions,  and  Count  of  Scandimo.  Ariosto  was  of  a 
noble  family;  was  patronised  by  tlie  Este  family,  and  by  Leo  X.  and 
he  must  ba?e  had  some  pfetenskms  to  wealth  and  influeoce,  since  he 
CKpeeted  a  cardinal's  hat.  Gnicciardim  was  of  a  noble  Florentine 
fiunily,  the  chief  counsellor  in  Florence,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
most  distinguished  person  there*  and  was  created  governor  of  Bologna 
by  the  pope.  Rabelais  lived  a  joyous  and  luxurious  life,  both  as  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  as  cure  of  Meudon. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  more  familiar  names,  for  we  are  now 
arrived  at  the  bixteenth  century.  Buchanan  is  the  first.  Though 
tutor  to  a  prince  and  to  the  most  interesting  and  seductive  of  queens, 
we  fear  his  temper  and  his  tastes  were  too  much  like  those  of  Erasmus 
to  allow  us  to  class  him  with  the  rich  in  our  catalogue.  He  was, 
moreover,  addicted  to  personaUties  and  to  quarrels,  which  made 
him  disliked  in  his  own  country,  and  caused  him  to  be  persecuted 
in  others.  The  name  which  comes  next  in  our  catalogue  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  of  poverty — but  unjustly.  The  misfortunes  of  Ca- 
moens  arose  from  causes  altogether  independent  of  his  literary  pursuits. 
If  he  met  with  misfortunes,  his  poetical  genius,  so  far  from  being 
the  cause  of  them,  tended  to  alleviate  their  bitterness,  and  gained  him 
honour,  friends,  and  (at  one  time)  riches.  Montaigne  was  a  cottn« 
try  gentleman  of  fortune.  Tasso  was  courted  and  happy  up  to  the 
period  of  his  insanity— for  he  was  undoubtedly  insane.  Cervantes 
was  cljamberlain  to  one  Cardinal,  pensioned  by  another,  and  patro- 
nized by  a  viceroy:  and  his  "Don  Quixote"  was  so  popular  that 
12,000  copies  of  the  first  part  were  sold  before  the  second  was  printed. 
Sydney  wati  a  candidate  for  the  crown  ui'  Poland.  Spenser  had  iiity 
pounds  a  year  as  poet-laureat,  (no  tneonsiderable  sum  in  tiiose 
days,)  he  was  sheriff  of  Cork*  with  3000  acres  of  land;  and  was 
patronized  by  Elizabeth,  Lord  Essex,  and  the  noble  famOy  to  which  be 
belonged.  De  Thou  and  Sully  were  statesmen.  Bacon  was  lord  chan* 
cellor  of  England,  and  enormously  ricl).  Lope  de  Vega  was  a  knight 
of  Malta,  and  held  n  rich  aiiice  under  Urban  VIII.  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  was  lirst  a  knight  of  St.  lago,  and  afterwards  a  fat  and  conilort- 
able  canon  of  Toledo.    To  return  to  our  own  authors — Shakspeare 
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made  a  fortune,  and  died  tlie  richest  man  in  Stratfoffd-ttpon*Avonu 
Jonaon  gained  piodigioua  turns  by  his  plays,  tfaougii  his  extravagant 
and  careless  lif^  made  him  always  poor.  Little  is  known  of  the  prv> 
vate  lives  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  but  we  know  tbat  Beaumont's 
father  was  a  jutige,  anil  Fletcher's  a  bishop.  Grotius  was  a  wealthy 
lawyer  and  statesman:  Sclilen  a  member  ol  parliament.  Of  Mas- 
singer  we  know  nothinf^  bnt  that  his  plays  were  popular.  Oi  Ford 
we  know  altausi  u^i  little;  but  at  all  eventSi  he  was  the  son  of  a  Justice 
of  the  peace.  Butler^s  misfortanes  were  owbg  to  the  times,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  reigning  monarch ;  and  80002.  were  ordered  to  bepaid  to  the 
Author  of Hudibras,"  though  he  never  received  the  money.  Hobbes 
lived  in  easy  circumstances  at  Cbatsworth.  Even  after  Charles  with- 
drew his  patronag'c  from  hmi,  he  was  visited  in  his  old  age  by  tlic 
most  illustrious  men  of  his  tmic,  and  by  princes  and  ambassadors. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  was  a  wealthy  physician.  Waller  was  l  icit,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  a  favourite  at  couru  Corneille  was  nut  only  the 
most  successful  author  of  his  day,  but  he  was  pensioned  by  Richelien. 
Milton  left  behind  him  1500^ ;  but  even  if  it  could  be  diown  that  he 
was  poor,  his  persecutions  on  political  accounts,  and  the  fanattciBm  of 
the  times,  would  account  for  bis  poverty.  Cowley  lived  in  elegant  re- 
tirement, and  his  poetry  was  eminently  successful.  Molicre  was  poor, 
till  he  made  a  fortune  by  his  plays.  La  Fontaine  was  a  gentleman, 
and  man  icd  a  rich  wife.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  bishop.  Dryden  was 
a  person  oi  old  family,  and  he  gained  by  his  writings,  at  least  500/. 
a  year;  equal  to  1500/.  at  the  present  day.  Boileau  gained  an  ample 
pension  by  bis  writings^so  did  Racine.  Baylc's  works  eaused  Um 
twice  to  be  chosen  professor  of  philosophy.  Fenekm  was  a  rich  aich- 
bishop.  Prior  was  an  ambassador.  Swift  died  ricb-HM  did  Coo- 
greve,  Addison,  Gay,  and  Pope.  Le  Sage  was  the  most  popular 
of  novel-writers,  and  an  eminently  succe?!sful  dramatist.  When 
^^u-ele  lost  the  patent  of  his  theatre,  he  coniptited  the  loss  at  ten 
llioiisand  pounds.  Marivanx  was  one  of  the  mast  successful  aiulior*?. 
Arbuthnot  was  the  court  physician.  Vanbrugh  was  pour,  but  this 
was  in  spite  of  his  suoeesa  as  an  author  and  architect,  and  hia  enjoy- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  lucmtive  situations  under  the  crown.  Rich- 
ardson died  as  rich  as  a  Jew-«-so  did  Voltaire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  eij^hteenth  century.  Thomson,  in  spite  of  his 
indolence,  obtnlned  Fevcral  lucrative  situations  under  government,  in 
consequence  of  his  ^vorks.  Dr.  Johnson  got  a  pcn?;!on,  and  miglit 
have  become  rich  by  means  of  his  writings,  had  he  not  been  ilie  most 
indolent  of  authors.  Franklin  raised  himself  by  his  literary  talents. 
Fielding  s  profuse  extravagance  swallowed  up  the  profits  of  his  sue- 
cesses  as  an  author ;  but  he  died  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Linnmus  had 
a  grant  of  land  conferred  on  him  for  his  discoveries,  and  he  was  en- 
nobled by  the  King  of  Sweden.  Hume  had  nothings  till  his  works 
procured  him  1000/.  a  year.  Rousseau's  name  is  notwordi  mentioning 
here;  his  mi^^ories  and  poverty  were  voluntary,  Grimm  and  Diderot 
received  large  pensions  for  fheir  literary  merits.  Sterne  passed  his  life 
in  painting,  fiddling,  and  sliootinyr, — occny>ati(jiis  not  at  all  indicative  of 
poverty.  Garrick,  who  died  very  rich,  made  his  fortune  as  an  author 
and  actor.   Smollett  received  large  sums  for  all  his  works.  Goldsmitb 
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was  in  the  last  stage  of  porerty,  till  bis  writingi  miied  him  to  inde* 
pendenee.   Burke  was  a  statesman.    Cowper  received  vast  scons  for 

nis  works — so  did  Gibbon :  yet  Cowjior  bad  n  private  fortune,  and 
Gibbon  bad  held  lucrative  situations  under  the  crown.  Chatterton, 
uidecd,  died  poor,  but  be  bad  eroployment  from  bis  literary  patrons  as 
long  as  he  chose  to  accept  it.  Burns  was  poor,  not  in  consequence  of 
being  an  author,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Wemer» 
were  all  enriched  or  ennobled  by  tbeir  poetry. 

Here  we  close  our  catalogue ;  for  we  do  not  venture  to  quote  in- 
stances from  the  writers  of  oar  own  times.  But  it  nay  be  stated  in 
«  general,  and  hundreds  of  instances  will  occur  to  the  memory  of  every 
one,  tbnt  there  is  scarcely  one  eminent  individual  of  tbf  present  day 
who  does  not  owe  his  riches,  or  rise,  or  distinctions,  in  some  way  to 
literature.  Let  our  readers  refer  to  the  list  we  have  t^iven  above,  and 
tliey  will  see  that  scarcely  one  great  or  even  second-rate  mime  m  lite- 
rature  baa  been  omtttedy  and  that  on  not  one  can  the  reproach  of  po- 
verty t»  eomeqvenee  9f  €[tUk»nkip,  &I1 :  while  it  will  be  nnifonnly  seen 
that  literary  merit  ma  been  alw:i\  s  of  advantage  to  those  who  were 
unfortunate  from  other  causes.  We  have  carefully  looked  over  Mr, 
D*l?raeli's  "Cnlnmitfos  of  Authors,"  and  bnve  found,  without  one  ex- 
ception, either  that  ihe  amli')rs  who  sutiercd  the  calamities  in  question, 
were  Imd  authors — persons  who  were  not  in  their  vocation" — in- 
truders wuhoui  the  wedding  garment — wlio  ut  course  deserved  to  suffer 
for  their  want  of  due  qualiticatioiis — or  that  the  "  calamities"  alluded 
to  consisted  in  a  little  gentle  castjgation  in  reviews — ^ridicule  in  popular 
novels — or  the  infliction  of  a  aatirical  oouplet.  Yecily  these  be  great 
««caUnnttie8,"  Mr.  Disraeli! 

"  It  is  not  in  our  bond"  to  show,  that  not  only  good  authors  have 
nevor  been  poor,  but  that  they  have  been,  frequently,  persons  of 
noble  or  distinguished  families,  people  of  title,  and  ^  vcn  ot  Royal  biood. 
We  shall,  nevertheless,  refer  our  readers  to  the  brief  nuLices  of  au- 
thors which  have  been  already  given,  to  show  that  auUiors  iiave  in 
general  been  gentlemen ;  and  th^  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were 
generally  noble  or  royal  $  but  we  have  not  room  for  a  list  of  our  own 
royal  or  noble  authors.  Wslpole's  work  under  that  title,  will  furnish 
them  with  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiAy  literary  names 
which  have  been  illustrated  by  high  birth;  and  if  the  catalogue  were 
continued  down  to  our  own  days,  the  proportion  would  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished. 

LONDON  LYBIC8. 
Sortes  Virgiliance. 

**  My  l^%ay  on  Roads,"  quoth  MacAdaoiy  "  lies  there^ 

Result  ot  a  life's  lucubration: 
But  does  not  the  title-page  look  nther  bare  f 

1  long  for  a  Latin  quotation 

A  Delphin  edition  of  VirgU  stood  nigh. 

To  second  his  classic  desire  : 
Where  the  road-maker  hit  on  the  shepherd^  reply-— 
'*  Miror  magh" — 1  rathei  add  mirel** 
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THK  CAfTlVE's  FBIKND.* 

Thr  sun  in  frcsb  nnd  dewy  hour 

bhoue  bright  upon  V  incennes'  tail  lower. 

Over  forest,  and  meadow,  and  glittering  tnse» 

Over  all  that  was  lovely  and  all  that  was  free  ; 

But  it  lit  not  the  captive  lingering  there 

Hopeless  oi  succour  from  justice  or,urayer, 

Mia  a  stillness  withering  up  all  that  be 

Into  mute  tepulchial  apathy. 

The  massy  walls  were  for  ever  made. 

And  within  was  a  dim  eternal  shade- 

When  ihe  suu  :>  uoou  crested  the  blazing  sky, 

Not  one  rich  beam  met  the  captive's  eye. 

And  day  came  and  went  with  the  self-saoie  iightF-* 

Oh,  slavery  is  rayless  as  black  midnighll 

In  vain  may  the  loveliest  season  retgn 

On  mountain  and  forest,  over  river  and  plain  ; 

To  the  captive  it  is  but  a  by-gone  name, 

A  shade  of  the  past,  or  a  periahM  dream— 

A  fair  lovely  dream  long  gone  and  over. 

Of  the  smite  of  a  dead  maid  on  ber  tover^ 

Waking  his  memory  to  sharper  distress 

At  hit  past  beieavement  and  loneliocse. 

The  sun  shone  on  Vincennes*  lull  tOWCT 
At  the  resplendent  niornm;^  hcnr; 
There  was  a  soul-sick  pnsuuer  there. 

By  all  the  world  forgot, 
No  human  accent  cheer'd  his  ear. 
He  lived  as  he  were  not, 
A  man  left  with  his  fate  to  strive 
£ntomb*d,  encoffinM,  yet  alive. 
His  gaoler's  step  the  only  sound 
Thnt  broke  the  horrid  stillness  round, 
When  bars  undrawn,  with  scanty  meai« 
The  noonday  hours  bis  steps  leveali 
But  not  a  whisper  left  his  tongue 

The  captive's  soul  to  cheer  j 
The  captive  had  not  heard  a  voice. 

It  scemM  'twere  many  a  year  ; 
And  when  the  gaoler's  steps  recede. 

And  die  in  the  long  vaults  awav. 
He  felt  as  though  their  echo  maae 
A  rack  to  sharpen  cruelty : 
Lons  hours  must  pass  in  lonely^  pain 
Ere  ne  shall  glance  at  man  again. 

Till  then  must  silence  round  him  cliqg, 

A  sHrnce  almost  changed  to  fear. 
Black     the  ni^ht-air's  raven  wing 
Ere  stars  begtn  their  bright  career^ 
An  anchorite  worshipping  despair. 
One  might  have  thnnc^ht  that  captive  there. 
A  massy  grate  his  window  crosi, 
lis  wall  so  thick  tho  Ught  was  tost; 


*  The  circumstance  here  related  is  correct.  Tl)e  prisoner  was  an  officer  named 
St.  Leger,  a  Calvinist.  By  bit  imprisooment  he  escaped  the  day  of  St.  Bartbolo* 
ssfw.  ThedQf  wasagreyhooiid. 
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A  ray  that  colooi'd  in  om  hue 

Tlic  Huncreon's  spnce,  came  dimly  through, 
isot  shovv'd  the  ruof,  nor  reach'd  the  floor, 
Twas  a  dull  twilight,  and  no  more  : 
It  open'd  near  the  earth,  where  grew 

Nrnlc^  ant!  tall  weeds,  thick  and  ranlc^ 
Hard  hy  ilie  moat  of  stagnant  view 

ThaL  nursed  them  from  its  vapours  dank: 
Tht  eaptive,  when  storms  chaneed  to  blow. 
Could  dear  them  rustle  to  and  fro. 
One  morn  he  heard  in  the  recess 
A  moan,  a  whme  of  feebleness. 
Without  hb  bars,  and  coold  not  guess 
^  What  gave  a  sound  so  stiange ; 
Since  well  he  Vinew  no  friend  or  foe 

On  that  bdno'd  spot  might  range—- 
He  marked  a  shadow  come  and  go. 
And  the  light's  depth  to  chaqge. 
He  spoke — again  he  neard  the  cry— 
It  was  not  of  humanity  ; 

He  to  his  grating  went — Oh  1  no. 
It  was  not  man  that  lingered  near ; 

Man  rarely  seeks  out  man  in  woe  j 
Enough  for  man,  should  woe  appear. 
To  uruticr  heartless  words,  and  fly. 
Ana  leave  the  wretch  to  destiny. 
It  was  a  creature  truer  far 
Stood  now  without  the  window's  bar. 
One  friendly  not  with  fortune's  tide. 
Whose  friendship  evil  might  divide— > 
But  nobler  in  attachment  ne 
Clung  closer  in  adversity. 

It  was  a  faithful  doc  that  lon^ 
Had  search'd  each  wonted  place. 
Of  recreation,  businesSi  chace. 
Where  he  had  toil'd  or  ranged  along 
In  ^^3inbo!  or  in  nice, 
By  one  whom  he  had  loved  so  well  ^ 
DNftys,  weeks,  he'd  haunted  street  and  dell. 
His  master  still  invisible. 

Mysterious  instinct  led  him  now 

vV  here  the  long  tost  was  found, 
Hepiteous  on  his  master's  hiow 
Gazed,  whined,  then  look'd  around, 
F!c  w  back,  leap'd  joyous,  came  once  more. 
Restless  and  joyful  aj»  before, 
And,  though  the  cruel  grate  was  strong. 
And  entianoe  harf  d,  he  lingered  long. 

Morn  dawn'd  and  went,  and  years  ruli'd  past. 
And  summer's  heat  and  winter's  blast. 

Of  each  successive  sun  ; 
Still  daily  came  tlut  faithful  brute, 
His  ffiendiihip  never,  never  mute 

Seem'd  to  have  just  begun ; 
His  eye  upon  his  master  brightened. 
The  master's  soul  hi";  presence  lizhten'd| 
When  the  world  had  nis  doom  lorgoi, 
Nor  thought  nor  cared  about  his  lot. 
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He  found  a  comforter  more  true 

Than  c*er  among  his  kind  he  knew. 
He  felt  his  cmvl  lomn  more  Hghl, 
The  thought  of  moruiug  wiled  the  night — 
He  hopea  to  greet  his  dog,  end  find 
Earth  had  for  him  onebmom  kind 
*Mi(i  God's  creation  ;  and  he  drew 
From  this  a  measure  of  delight, 

Hwt  wwded  many  a  misery  new, 
Feiliaps  even  madness  or  despair — 

Tho«c  shoals  that  wreck  ihe  soul,  yet  keep 
Beyond  ihc  reach  of  hope  and  prayer 

The  shell  of  life  to  waste  and  weep— 
How  small  a  plank  wiU  sometimes  save 
The  Wretch  thai  straggles  with  the  wave  t 

Twelve  times  the  summer  sun  had  shone 
Upon  that  massy  rower  of  stone,— 
And  wet  or  dry,  or  ice  or  snow. 
The  doB  was  at  the  bars  below :— 
DinmaOy  at  morning  hour. 
He  came  as  close  as  ne  had  iio\v{  r 
To  his  loved  master  ;  stay'd  uuie. 
Then  left  htm  (till  the  next  day's  nrinie) 
Before  high  noon,  and  growing  old 
His  fnencT'^Viip's  duly  grew  not  cold. 
At  Irnijth  the  bar?  nnr)  boh«  were  rcft. 
The  cupuve  his  dmi  prison  Icti, 
And  claspM  his  (aithfol  dog  a^ain. 
And  join'd  the  busy  scenes  ot  men— • 
Like  a  stone  'mid  the  desert  harl'd^ 
A  hermit  in  the  peopled  world. 
For  there  no  Mend  he  ever  found- 
He  had  one  in  his  dungeon's  round  1 


NOT  AT  HOMB. 

Mi  par  d'csscre  lu  Londra,  dove  il  nome 
Vi  cbiede  U servitor,  poi— ATot  oi  Home" 

U  Poeta  de  Teatro. 

Cbbtain  pettifogging  stniners  at  gnats  and  bolters  df  canieli<^inea 
with  jnst  morality  enough  to  be  offended  at  all  siiiB  but  their  own,  and 
just  saflldent  religion  to  hate  their  neighbour  very  cordially — are  apt 

to  be  much  scandalized  at  that  customary  white  lie,  to  which  serrants 
are  compelled  to  condescend,  in  denying;  their  masters  to  an  unwelcome 
visitor.  I  shall  not  pause  to  justify  this  practice  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  such  quibblers  and  quiddity-mongers,  who  ''indeed  seem,*'  and 
have  not  that  within  "  which  passes  show but  I  could  wish  that  honest, 
benevolent  Robert  Owen  of  Lanark  were  not  run  away  with  by  fueh 
whimsies  as  mistaking  '*  your  humble  serrant**  at  the  bottom  of  a  fetter* 
or  a  footman's  not  at  home/'  for  o0ences  against  candour.  According 
to  hh  notion,  men  should  speak  out  all  they  think  ;  and  a  pretty  piece 
of  work  poor  human  pr\tnre  would  make  of  it,  shivering  in  this  prinii« 
tive  nakedness.  MiL^bty  a_n  re;ible  it  would  be,  when  you  knocked  at 
a  friend's  doyr,  for  rlic  surly  porter  to  tell  you,  **  Yes,  to  be  sure,  my 
lord  is  at  home,  but  he  does  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  your  ten- 
thnes-repeated  jokes or,  "  My  lady  is  not  gone  into  the  country,  and 
has  only-  got  a  new  lover  ;^  or,  Sir  John  has  bought  a  aeat  in  a  cer* 
tain  assembly>  and  does  not  choose  Co  be  harassed  with  the  useless 
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▼isitB  of  dons ;  and  *yovL  and  your  bill  may  go  to  tlie  devil  together." 
If  ever  there  waa  a  caae,  it  ia  thia,  b  wMeh^ 

 "  The  pleasure  is  as  great 

In  being  chaated  as  to  cheat,*' 

nini  it  may  fairly  be  mooted,  whether  the  visitor  is  not  m  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  a  dispensation  from  the  toil  of  hi'^  visit,  as  the  visited 
can  for  liis  life  be  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  retirement. 
Upon  the  broad  principle  ot  uuliiy,  then,  1  take  my  stand;  and  on  that 
ground  I  would  ask  the  said  Robert  Owen,  whether  cverv  man*8  house 
ia  not  by  law*,  and  ought  not  of  right  to  be,  bis  oaatle?  He,  who 
wonld  have  every  thing  else  m  common,  allows  to  each  ftmily  its  sepa* 
rate  chamber  in  the  parallelogram,  and  would  insure  it  from  unwdcome 
intrusion.  But,  whatever  my  friend  Owen  may  think  of  it,  I  am  sure 
there  are  few  of  my  reader*?,  to  whom  the  point  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  who  do  not  congratulate  themselves,  with  Lord  Chatham, 
that  the  poorest  man's  cabin  is  secure  from  violation ;  that  though 
**  the  winds  of  heaven  may  jpenetrate,  the  rain  may  enter  it,  yet  the  king 
cannot."  Now  surely  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  supiMMe  that  this 
blessed  sanctuary,  which  even  the  "  Diit  aqua  poteHdf'  is  obliged  to 
respect,  ought  to  be  penetrable  to  every  common-place  bore,  who 
chooses  to  make  his  unseasonable  attacks  on  it ;  or  that  an  inquisitorial 
"  Is  your  master  at  home?"  should  be  permitted  to  liave  tlic  effect  of  a 
star-chamber  process,  and  break  down  all  the  barriers  of  liberty  and 
J.  property.  A  badger  will  bite  the  nose  of  any  animal  that  enters  its 
den, — a  snail  will  retreat  to  iu  innermost  chamber  from  intrusion, — 
and  an  oyster,  the  dullest  of  all  dull  dogs,  has  the  privilege  of  closing 
its  valves  against  external  annoyance.  "  Not  at  home,"  then,  is  an  in- 
defeasible right;  and  to  quarrel  with  the  formula,  by  which  it  ia 
asserted,  because  it  is  wtiat  the  lawyers  call  "  a  fiction,**  is  as  unreason- 
able as  it  would  be  to  refuse  the  benefit  of  a  charter,  because  it  may 
happen  to  be  written  in  bad  Latin.  Of  nil  the  advantages  which  a 
great  city  enjoys  over  the  country,  this  pr  vilcrre  of  being  denied  is  the 
greatest.  In  the  country,  where  a  man  i5>  obliged  to  know  every  body 
whom  chance  has  made  his  neighbour,  for  no  better  reason  than  be- 
eause  he  livea  within  a  calling  distance,  where  propinquity  indeed  is 
the  sole  bond  of  friendship,  and  a  vulgar,  ha]f>bred  squire  must  be 
prefeiied  to  the  most  desirable  companion  in  the  world,  whenever  he 
ehances  to  be  more  get-at-able,  the  power  of  being  "  Not  at  home" 
would  have  been  most  desirable;  yet  in  the  coiuitry,  the  thing  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  intruder  sees  you  walking  in  your  shrubbery, 
rides  belor<  your  windows  f?ppn  to  the  lawn,  or  catches  you  superio- 
tending  workmen,  or  overlooi^iug  your  farm.  There  is  no  escape.  Nay, 
should  you  even  have  the  good  luck  to  keep  out  of  sight,  your  butler 
cannot  turn  away  the  horses  that  have  oome  so  fer,  nnrested ;  he  roust 
ofier  the  visitor  refreshments ;  and  you  are  confined  in  vour  hiding- 
place,  and  reduced  to  the  repetition  of  St.Emulphus  s  anathema, 
against  the  whole  race  of  morning-callers,  as  long  as  the  self-invited 
«?iiest  ehooses  to  keep  po«?ossion  of  your  house.  To  a  man  of  any 
activity  ot  mind,  oocupation,  or  even  natural  taste,  a  morning-  visit  in 
the  country  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  insipuiity  and  mawkishness:  the 
men  all  bored  to  death  at  being  dragged  into  the  scrape,  and  the 

*  Escepling  only  In  the  csie  of  the  EsdieiBaB^  sad  ooe  or  two  more. 
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wonea  mi4  and  silent,  like  ao  many  Dafai  Lamas,  wrapped  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  grandeur  and  finerj,  or  pernapa  chattering 
like  magpies,  to  make  amends  for  a  week's  silence  at  home ;  while  the 
whole  con\'ersation  runs  upon  parish  business  or  scnndal,  roarriapcs  or 
commitments,  "  excellent  discoiirsjes"  or  bad  conduct,  Miss  A's  lovers 
and  Mr.  B's  lawsuits,  hares,  |>:trind'^es»  and  illey:iiimaie  liule  tmes,  the 
overweening  pretensions  of  this  upstart  to  a  seat  on  the  grand  jury»  ur 
the  confidence  of  that  wou]d*be-lady,  in  aaiuming  precedence  in  the 
ball-room.  Bad  and  detestable  as  this  is  for  a  country  genileman— * 
himself  **a  native,  and  to  the  manner  bora,*'^the  case  is  ten  times 
worse,  for  the  casual  inmate  of  a  country-house,  to  whom  all  these  in* 
tercsting  particulars  are  wholly  iininte!]i,nble ;  and  who,  perhaps, 
escaping  iVom  the  wcarisomeness  of  ai  titicial  life  in  a  iiJ<^"-^^  city,  wishes 
to  eiijoy  n  itiire,  uiidisiurbed,  and  in  (juiet.  Country  society  is.  at  best, 
ever  on  stikii  and  formality,  morgut;^  and  ostentation  are  die  current 
coin  which  passes  among  rival  landholdera;  but  when  a  Londoner,  one 
not  possessed  of  the  dirty  acres»  Tentnres  among  them*  he  will  soon  be 
taught  that  a  fund-holder,  or  a  capitalist,  is  held*  as  nothing  by  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  who  measure  virtue,  talent,  and  respectability  with 
the  land-surveyor's  chain,  and  in  their  whole  deportment  and  inter- 
course with  the  world,  seem  eternally  to  cry,  like  the  French  king, 
"Letat  c' est  nous" 

**  Je  Caitoujours  dit"  says  J.  J.  Rousseau,  saUi^  que  la  verUable 
jouissance  ne  se  decrit  pas and  I  never  felt  the  truth  of  the  axiom  more 
than  now,  when  I  would  describe  the  ioys  of  '*  Not  at  home."  Who  ia 
diere  that  has  not  experienced  the  delight  of  hearing  a  threatening  in- 
tntder  depart  unsatiisfied  from  the  door,  while,  with  loosely-slippered 
feet  toasting  on  the  fender,  he  has  himself  continued,  uninterrupted, 
the  thread  of  a  well-written  novel  ^  Not  longer  ago  than  last  week  I 
was  brought  all  the  way  out  of  Ireland,  where  1  was  in  close  commu- 
nion with  poor  Mary  Grace,  the  heroine  of  the  powerfully  written 
"  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  family,"  bccauiie  wy  stupid  aervaiu  cliuiie  to 

admit  the  most  notorious  professor  of  boring  m  the  whole  town,  aeainst 
whom  I  had  given  the  atrictest  positive  general  ordera.  But  I  waa 
even  with  the  rascal,  and  sent  him  about  his  busineas  the  next  asoniing* 
Oh !  it  is  so  provoking  when  one  has  made  up  one's  mind  to  enjoyment, 

and  arranged  every  thing  for  spendinir  an  evening  comfortably,  to 
have  the  little  sciu  tne  of  domestic  happiness  overthrown  by  any  vil- 
lainous intruder,  who  is  determined  "  to  bestow  all  his  tediousness  upon 
you/'  I  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  of''  Not  at  home"  to  trades- 
men with  unsettled  accounts,  or  to  borrowing  friends,  whose  importu> 
attiea  for  assistance  are  too  well  foimded  to  admit  of  a  wc4  voce  re- 
fusal. Every  collegiaa  who  baa  *'  sported  oak,"  is  aware  of  this  plea- 
sure. But  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with  the  full  value  of "  Not  at 
home,"  who  has  not  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  the  fair  object  of  bis  pre- 
ference, when  on  entering  her  boudoir,  she  impresses  it  on  her  servant, 
with  the  emphatic  addition  of — "  to  whoever  calls."  What  a  long  string 
of  delightlul  conclusions  flow  iVom  the  enchanting  premises!  What  a 
flattering  innuendo  in  favour  of  the  privileged  guest,  for  whom  all  the 
world  ia  excluded  I  It  is  not  merely  the  seccatore,  the  obliging  gentle- 
man, who«  like  Madame  da  Defind'a  Eiiglishman,  '*  always  s^eiMS  die 
evening  where  be  dines,**  that  ia  denied,  but   whoever  cm!*  including 
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wits,  beaux,  worti?.  rrenius,  kindred,  all  thatis  mottdfltirable  in  tocielyp 
most  intimate  in  fn<^'iulsliip  : — lucky  dog! 

•*  Not  at  Ijome"  ts  likewise  a  very  necessary  c<tri\  t nance  interposed  be- 
tveen  visitor  and  viuiicc  la  those  numerous  calls  of  etiquette,  which, 
wliile  they  are  perfectly  essential  to  the  maintenanee  of  social  order  and 
civilised  society,**  are  yet  intufierable  taxes  tfn  time  and  patience.  In 
order  to  reap  a  few  dinners,  it  is  necessary  for  a  diner-out  to  sow  an 
infinity  of  tickets ;  and  if  such  visits  were  really  paid  in  kind,  and  not 
in  a  pasteboard  currency,  a  poor  bachelor  would  run  a  sad  risk  of 
befni?  starved  for  want  of  leisure  to  overtake  his  invitations  and  qualify 
for  their  repetition.  What  between  visits  on  introduction,  visits  after 
balls,  friendly  calls,  and  "  imt€s  de  digtstumt'  a  man  might  pass  his 
whole  life  in  the  vocative  case,  were  it  not  for  the  friendly  intervention 
of**  Not  at  home.**  But  the  matter  would  he  still  worse  with  the  ladies, 
and  their  punctilious  lists  of  six  or  eight  hundred  "  particular  friends," 
not  one  of  whom  would  even  recognise  thera  in  a  hall-room,  or  ex- 
change a  salute  from  a  carrIage«window,  if  the  due  annual  visit  had  not 
been  paid.  Like  the  service  of  a  %vrit,  tbe  putting  in  of  a  refreshing 
ticket  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  brm^^nn^r  the  parties  to  a  hearing; 
without  this  protocol  there  is  no  re-establialiing  the  "accustomed  re- 
lations of  anuiy  between  the  high  contracting  allies"  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  season;  and  two  square  inches  of  pasteboard,  more  or 
leae,  make  all  the  difference  between  the  most  intimate  UmMon  and 
perfect  strangeness.  In  a  case  so  weighty  as  this,  nothing  is  so 
unpardonable  as  that  carelessness  and  inattention  with  which  an 
tttmrdie  will  sometimes  suffer  herself  to  bp  at  home,  when  she  should 
not.  On  tills  point  indeed  every  one  uho  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  living  in  decent  society,  will  take  care  to  be  guarded, 
by  hiring  uuiy  such  servants  as  have  an  instinctive  tact,  refined  by 
Jong  and  habitual  exercise,  to  enable  them,  without  specific  orders, 
to  divine  who  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  and  when  their 
lady  is,  or  is  not,  at  home.  The  want  of  this  talent  often  leads  to 
an' abuse  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  deprecated.  When  a  blockhead 
of  a  porter  has  not  the  skill  to  distinguish  between  a  counterfeit  and  the 
true  thing  ;  or,  after  examining  his  man  from  head  to  foot,  is  as  much 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  him,  as  a  naturalist  with  an  orni- 
thorhyncus, he  coolly  answers  his  "  Is  youi  lady  at  home?"  with  **  I  *11 
see,  sir  and  away  he  trots  to  declare  the  visitor's  name  and  appear* 
ance,  and  take  orders  accordingly.  Now  tins  is  abominable  I  Much 
better  4s  it,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  to  pive  a  bold  '*  No**  at  once,  than 
thus  to  return  with  a  negative,  which  culiibiHty  itself  could  not  cre- 
dit, and  which  the  most  egregious  vanity  cannot  fail  to  construe,  as  it 
really  is,  into  a  personal  denial.  I  say  notbinir  of  the  impropriety  of 
leaving  a  gentleman  waiting  in  the  hall  while  this  errand  is  doing,  and 
of  letting  hira  hear  the  loud  whisper  of  *^Ob,  no,  by  no  means  tu  him^** 
and  the  shutting  the  drawing-room  door,  which  preceded  his  dismissal. 
The  thing  itself  is  in  bad  taste^  and  shows  such  an  ignorance  of  the 
costoms  of  society,  as  fiilly  justifies  a  dead  cut.— But  to  return  to  the 
awkwardness  of  being  improperly  at  home  ;  there  are  thousands  of  dear 
friends  who  so  perfectly  understand  each  other,  that,  between  being 
**at  home**  at  night,  and  not  being  at  home  in  the  monu'ng,  they  carry 
on  a  iVirndship  through  life,  without  ever  meeting  in  private.  Hus- 
bands in  trade,  or  in  professions,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  he  saddied  with 
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connexions  whicli  the  wife  cannot  disavow,  and  will  not  bring  into 
society  with  persons  who  are  dangerous  to  cut  and  impossible  to  intro- 
duce; with  these,  however,  all  the  decencies  of  life  arc  fuUilled,  "all 
parts  absolved,"  when  an  annual  card  is  dropped  at  their  door,  and  an 
annual  invitation  sent  to  the  omnium  gatherum  party,  which  gets  rid  of 
tibe  sweepings  of  tlie  porter's  book,"  (the  neti^hor  It  not  the  mof t 
elegwit)  at  the  close  m  the  season.  Friends  upon  this  footing  are 
scarcely  known  to  eadi  other  bjf  sight ;  or  at  most  their  faces  are  le- 
oognised  with  no  very  precbe  idea  of  the  name  to  which  they  are  ap* 
ppiidp.l.  Judge,  then,  how  distressing  to  nl!  parties  it  must  be  when  a 
blundering  servant  brin^^s  iliem  to  dose  action,  and  forces  them  into 
inquiries  after  fainily  and  connexions,  of  which  they  are  utterly  igno- 
rant !  Think  ui'  ubkiu^  a  vc-married  widow  for  the  husband  who  iias 
been  buried  theie  sixteen  months,  or  making  tender  inquiries  a(\er 
Master  Tommy's  cough  firom  a  spinster  of  forty  I  But,  if  it  be  wrong 
to  admit  visitors  under  certain  circumstanoes,  it  is  a  still  greater  breach 
of  the  peace  not  to  take  a  denial,  when  it  is  given,  to  force  the  cvnsigM^ 
and  insist  upon  '*  getting  in."  The  impertinent  familiarity  of  I  know 
your  master  will  be  at  home  to  me"  is  a  direct  violan'on  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  visiting  intercourse ;  and  the  Roman  was  quite 
right  who  insisted  on  being  believed,  on  his  own  assertion,  that  he  was 
Not  at  home.  For  who  ought  to  know  better  tiie  necessities  of  the 
case?  How  can  the  intruder  know  what  weak  point  in  the  fiimily 
CBConomy  he  may  lay  bare  by  his  unseasonable  marplotism?  What 
tiie-^-tite  he  may  dersnge?  What  third  person,  whom  itia  awkward 
to  meet,  he  may  encounter  in  such  undue  efforts  to  gain  admission  ? 
How  can  he  tell  that  he  will  not  run  bolt  n'^ainsthis  own  fHvorced  wife, 
or  the  man  who  lias  thrown  him  out  ot  parliament,  or  blackballed  him  at 
the  club,  tlie  lioldcr  of  his  promissory  note,  the  plaintiffin  his  crim.  con. 
case,  or  the  lady  who  has  refused  him  ?  in  self-defence  sucii  practices 
iiiottld  be  abandoned,  and  no  friendship,  no  intimacy  can  justify  them. 
As  well  might  one  tolerate  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  the  prying 
friend  who  pumps  your  servant  to  learn  who  dined  with  you  yesterday, 
or  what  you  have  got  for  dinner,  as  overlook  conduct  at  once  so  dan- 
gerous, so  annoyinrr,  and  so  indicative  of  uncivilized  vulgarity.  Oh  I 
Sirs,  "  reform  it  altogether." — ^Thcre  is  indeed  but  one  person  who  is 
allowed  never  to  take  n  denial;  and  he  is  universally  admiutnl  to  be  so 
great  a  bore,  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  tliink  of  imitating  him. 
He'll  kjiock  at  any  door  he  pleases,  whether  in  Grosvenor-square  or 
St.  Giles's,  and  like  his  friend  the  doctor,  stops  not  to  ask  Is  your 
master  at  home?*'  but  walks  upstairs  at<once,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
every  body  in  the  room.  With  a  fellow  of  this  peremptory  character, 
there  is  but  one  point  of  good  manners  to  be  observed,  which  is  always 
to  be  ready  to  receive  him  with  a  good  f^rnre  •  neither  weakly  dreading 
his  visit  when  he  docs  not  ron;e,  nor  treatmg  it,  when  he  does,  as  a 
thing  unexpeeted  and  uuluokcd  for.  Receive  him  with  the  firmness  of 
the  stoic,  the  gaiety  of  the  epicurean,  and  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
the  Power  in  whose  name  he  comes;  for  be  was  never  known  to  retire 
firom  a  bad  reception,  or  to  remit  his  claims,  to  tears,  struggles,  or  sup- 
plications ;  and  as  for  *'  Not  at  home,*'  and  leaving  his  card,  show  me 
the  porter  who  would  dare  to  propose  it.  M« 
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waSj  a  ceiiiury  nao. 
When  grossncss  rutea  onr  wsntoii  stage, 
^  And  players  aped  the  obscene  beau^ 
Twas  in  our  famed  Augustan  ap;e, 
Whca  Lewis  quatorze  govern'd  France, 
Under  de  Sartine's  suneiUanec : 

When  royalty  and  Maintenon, 
Jesuits,  and  prostitutes,  and  robbers. 

Did  for  the  priest-rid  Gauls  too  long 
What  country  bankers  and  stock-jobbers 

Have  just  been  doing  lor  our  posterity. 

Making  it  portionless  en  vaili. 

Then  1)1  i/ed  with  Congreve's  wit  the  scene. 
And  Dr)(Jei»  sinned  to  please  the  age; 

The  gold  of  comedy's  rich  vein 
Flashed  back  cacli  author's  polish'd  page. 

While  wit,  like  racy  generous  wine, 

Warni'd  all  who  wonhip'd  at  iu  shrine. 

That  time  had  pass'd ;  another  season, 

Shakspcare,  and  sense,  and  Garrick  brought. 

Licentious  wit  was  nuellM  hv  reason, 
The  stage  the  trutn  of  I\ature  taught. 

And  Tragedy  with  awful  mien. 

Clad  in  majestic  wtfe,  was  seen. 

And  Comedy  danced  gaily  by. 
Bearing  tne  mirror  of  the  af!:e, 
•    Archness  within  her  bright  full  eye 
That  shot  but  with  allemperM  rage 
The  shafts  of  ridicule  with  skill, 
Wounding  to  heal  and  not  to  kill. 

Wcxt  Kemble  came  with  classic  brow. 
And  lofty  look,  and  manly  mould. 

Antiquity  seeui'd  risen  now. 
Revived  the  great  of  epochs  old, 

The  Roman  trod  again  our  shore, 

I  u  art  a  conqueror  as  before. 

And  she  whom  none  can  since  outvie 
In  her  own  greatness  standing  lone. 

The  tragic  muse  Antiauity 
Ne'er  saw,  but  had  been  proud  to  own— 

The  mighty  mistress  of  ihe  spell 

That  c^ovcrns  things  invisible. 

These  came,  and  passM,  and  left  a  name. 

To  mark  the  zenith  of  their  glory ; 
To  tell  how  brilliant  once  the  Suae 

Of  what  can  now  but  point  a  stoiy ; 

To  raise  a  sigh  of  hopeless  sorrow, 

1  hai  such  a  day  should  have  no  morrow. 

To  grow,  to  flourisii,  and  to  fade. 

Such  is  the  sura  of  earth's  bei>t  things  i 

Thus  melt  away  into  the  shade 

Beneath  the  rustling  of  Time's  wingS^ 

The  joys  of  mind  as  well  as  sense. 

Leaving  behind  no  recompense. 


Matariert  wr  the  ThaUre'i  thru  Jtget. 


The  boatik  wliere  Kemble  lately  fix'd 

The  gaze  of  crowds  that  held  their  breathy 
In  deep  emouon*  intermix'd 

With  awe  niv!  stillness  as  of  dcatli^ 
Where  Sidiion**  moved  a  living  whole. 
Embodied  forth  from  Sbakspeare't  toal^  * 

Some  melodrama's  coarse  abortion, 
Pepper'd  with  fiends  and  sprites  uoholf, 

Guililfss  of  plot,  a  wild  extortion 

From  the  loazcd  brain  of  drunken  foU^, 
Is  haii'd  with  crie&,  and  shouts,  and  smiles, 
drunken  galleries  from  St.  Giles. 

And  comedy  anbl^'d  with  wit» 
And  tragedy  that  leads  to  lauj^hter* 

And  interlude  ihal  tires  the  pit. 

And  leaden  farce  that  labonrs  after. 
And  actors  racking,  everv  feature. 
To  imitate  the  case  of  Nature  I 

Volcanoes,  lightninss,  cataracts,  fires. 

Horses,  snakes,  efcphants,  and  bears^ 
Huns,  Tartars  ravinj^  their  desires. 

To  rend  the  solid  globe  in  shares  ; 
Kings  bi^  in  sounding  speech  and  fury» 
Andsobjects  munler'd  without  jury—- 

Pottr*d  onwards,  baffling,  as  they  flow^ 
Tile  stretch  of  mortal  understaodiog: 

Perversion  could  no  farther  go. 

Though  Colman  had  a  censor's  hand  in 

Chipp  ing  the  blocks  to  shapes  of  piety, 

Giving  hypocrisy  variety. 

•*  Perversion  could  no  farther  go 
The  world  of  man  was  deem'd  worn  out» 

The  brute  creation  long  hso 
They  on  the  boards  nad  put  to  rout. 

What  then  remained  for  ihem  to  do. 

But  try  and  blend  in  one  the  tvro} 

Compose  accntnur  kitid  nfcreritnre, 
The  more  ignoble,  the  more  jtleasing; 

Something  beyond  a  dream  of  Nature, 
To  gods  and  galleries  amazing ; 

Beast >  had  been  known  lo  mimic  mao. 

Let  man  outdo  them,  if  he  can  ! 

Wide  fle%r  the  manager's  command 
O'er  island,  continent,  and  main — 

"  firing  me  a  man  from  any  land 
That  will  the  part  oi  beast  su>tain; 

Gold  shall  reward       rkili,  and  be 

Shall  be  mv  king  of  ir  i^edy!** 

As  fast  as  words  and  wmds  can  fly — 

(Music  to  our  good  neighbour's  ears) 
The  tidings  went — the  monkery 

(If  France  as  in  old  lime  appears, 
The  church  and  stnt^e  breeds  ha^MHir  there 
Ot  tncks  and  aiumiucry  ample  share. 


On  Pi^riau^ei 


MazTiricr  cnme! — Could  Fate  more  low 

Degrade  ilie  i»ceoes  of  Sliakspeare's  stage  ? 
Ye  Who  it!  •etling  dimneBS  know. 

Grieve  over  iis  degenerate  age  I 

Ye  who  have  known  the  past,  go  see 
Defiled  the  liou  e  of  Poesy  !— 

The  re^^ion  of  the  uund  where  hiniicd 

In  richest  hues  the  "  shows  of  things/'— 
Where  its  desires  the  soul  beguUed 

With  roalized  imaginings! — 
So  bow  to  Fate — so  pass  away 
Our  best  eojoymeats  in  decay! 


ON  PILORIMAOSS. 

The  patston  for  pilgrimages  is  almost  as  ancient,  and  as  general,  as 
the  sense  of  religion  in  the  heart  of  man.  Thebes,  Delphi,  and  DehMi 
were  the  Jerusalems,  Meccas,  and  Lorcttos  of  the  ancient  world ;  and 

the  first,  in  particular,  still  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  devotion  and 
orthodoxy  of  its  pilofrims.  The  standing  miracle  of  "  the  Voice"  of 
Mnmnon  mny  as  ensily  bn  resolved  into  a  natural  phenomenon,  as  tlie 
Holy  Fii(  ol  the  Sepulchre.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  sober  good 
laith  and  homely  credulity  of  the  inscriptions  which  cover  its  letr,  and 
to  decypher  the  feelings  with  which  ages  have  pa^ssed  like  indiviiiuaU, 
befbra  these  almost  indestnietiUe  monuments**   In  the  temples,  par* 


*  Tlierc  are  few  minu^alons  statues  or  palntiogs  nrhich  have  bad  sa  maaj  tasti- 
monies,  nod  apparently  so  respectable,  in  its  favour,  as  the  Colossus,  as  it  i9  com- 
monly called,  of  MemaoD.  The  last  rcsuarches  |pve  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  Che  inscriptions  formerly  discrtvered  ;  and  all  distiuctly  aver  that  tbe  writers 
had  heard  at  .  .irioTis ;  i  ri  ]s  t]ie  Divine  voice,  vouchsaft  d  to  them  personally,  for 
their  own  meriliii,  ur  through  the  intercesiiion  of  their  friends.  Many  arc  written 
by  persoui  of  the  very  highest  dignity,  and  none  at  a  distance  of  tune  from  the 
•vent,  or  by  the  proxy  of  others,  but  with  their  own  hands,  and  in  the  very  nio« 
merit  that  the  sacred  sounds  were  still  vibrating  in  their  ears.  So  far,  therefore, 
aa  were  iudividiial  ansertion  mny  go,  the  Egyptian  may  dispute  precedence  with 
thaoMMt  celebrated  of  modern  Tbatunaturgi,  not  excepting  the  Abb6  Paris  and  his 
toml),  Jind  t!ic  rtvnls  or  iinltatnrs  he  may  have  left  behind  him  in  the  same  mirncu- 
lous  profession  to  the  present  day.  These  very  grave  authorities  arc  adopted^ 
iHtbovt  tbe  formality  or  a  prochfotmalt  or  any  other  species  of  judicial  or  eriticaf 
inquest,  by  all  the  historians  and  geographer!^  of  antiquity,  whether  they  bad  seen 
or  not  seen  the  stntti  •  itself;  and,  as  is  usual  in  similar  csKCi*,  are  mnrh  improved, 
and  not  less  credited  iu  their  passage  to  posterity.  SLrabo,  Geug.  lib.  xvii.Paiisa- 
Bias  in  Attic.  Lucian  in  his  Philopscudes  and  Toxaris,  Philostratus  de  vita  ApoIIon. 
Tyan.  and  in  the  Icon.  lib.  1,  and  Heroic,  are  scarcely  of  less  easy  faith  than  Ri- 
hadaoeira,  or  the  Cardinal  Baronius  himself.  Tbe  favourite  hour  appears  to  have 
been  tb«  first  and  a  half  after  sunrise  f  Inacr.  iv.  and  x.)  i  otbera  have  been  so  fortn- 
nate  as  to  hear  the  voice  at  all  periods  of  the  day  (Inscr.  v.  vii.  andxviii.),  but  ^ 
this,  it  mmt  be  remarked,  was  a  particular  condescension  (inscr.  xxii.)  of  the  god, 
or  ScMfuiii',  in  their  favour.  It  was  not  only  a  very  beneficial,  but  a  very  fashionable 
and  Weil  accredited  pilgrimage,  till  the  4th  or  5th  century,  when,  from  causes  which 
were  fell  in  a  simil  ir  manner  by  the  '*  Voices"  of  i>.  ljihi  :r\'\  l»ofir)in,  the  hero, 
otfended  at  the  neglect  of  mankind,  disdained  any  farther  commuaicalion  with  the 
riaitort  who  inrolted  him  ?  tbe  voi^  was  lost  for  want  of  listeners,  and  the  miracle 
for  want  of  believers  :  in  a  word,  the  reality  of  his  puwcrs  >mis  questioned  with 
their  suspension,  and  in  a  short  period,  to  the  regret  at  leaat  of  the  dgyptians,  both 
god  and  pilgrimage  were  forgotten  for  ever* 
The  natars  of  this  voice  Is  not  quite  so  essjr  to  aseertaia  as  Its  siistsnce.  ISach 

P«6.--VOU  XVI.  NO.  LXll.  O 
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ticularly,  of  th«  Said  or  Upper  Egypt,  we  found  v  ery  similar  iii^ci  ipiiuus, 
generally  upon  the  roolc  aod  portiooei  of  those  biiudiiigi,  eometimea  in 
vreek,  sometiinee  in  hieroglyphic  characters ;  aod  priest  and  people, 
foreigner  and  native>  seemed  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  same 
principle  of  piety  or  superstition*  This  spirit,  howevert  is  mnch  more 
ohservahle  m  the  decline*  than  in  the  first  purity  and  fervour  of  a  reli- 


of  tbe  writers  just  noticed  cliaracterise  it  differently.  Str.ibo  coiTipnres  it  to  tlic 
•oaud  of  the  chord  of  a  harp.  Fauaanias  i»  of  uearly  a  siiuilHr  opiaiua.  PbUu«lra- 
tnt  is  in  a  still  more  direet  relatiott  with  the  reality,  and  appears  to  have  eloady 
approached  the  true  cause.  He  preserves  t!ic  rt-.^eniblancr  to  the  sound  of  the  harp, 
but  attributes  it  at  the  same  tinae  in  some  lueastirc  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
ioKH  y6p  6  H)uos  oloyti  vrKiin^Tpcrf  KctrA  rd  (rrrf/*a  i/iwlrrtw  Ki/u^ortt  iiucuKdcBtu 
^ritf  ixtiBtv.  la  bis  Icon,  and  in  bis  Heroics  he  particularises  tbe  aouod  with  atUI 
jfr#»Hfei-  ininutenesH,  (Kud-i'i  ixTiya  vptirrif  6  7?Xioj  inQclXXr}  -arap'  rd  SyctXfia  4>wt^v 
'Kpi^yvwrtr."  Tbe  last  word,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence  aud  the  nre> 
RsdiofTt  and  both  %vitb  Scnibo  and  Pausaoias,  ceeina  to  imply  that  ■*  tbe  voice*' 
wiis  nnthiajf  more  than  some  vague  sound  like  the  br.  iking  of  the  chord  of  a  liarp, 
and  that  this  usually  was  beard  towards  the  ritkiug  ut  the  sun,  or  au  botu*  or  two 
after.    Lncianliowever  goes  moch  farther,  and  says  it  ra  iud, 

Tbe  *'  Description  de  rE<^ypte"  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  an  exclusirely 
moral  cause— tti  tbe  artifices  of  the  priests,  and  professes  to  bai'e  found  *  un  coubiir* 
bebiod  tbe  btatue.  U  is  probable,  however,  that,  at  least  in  tbe  outset,  it  was  pro- 
duced by  clrcomitaoeet  merely  nataral.  I  quote  the  foUowiiig  extract  from  mr 
Journftl.  it'll  msy  go  some  way  to  explain  it.  •*  Ju  vijiling  the  Grcjit  Temple, 
(I  was  then  ut  Pbiloej  1  perceived  tbat*  at  the  momeut  the  snu  rose,  there  pro- 
ceeded abmptly,  from  tbe  exterior  of  tbe  eastern  eactosore  wall,  a  iotmd  fike  tbe 
brcidclDg  of  one  of  the  bass  chords  of  a  harp.  The  same  souad  was  afterwards 
beard  by  n>y  copipHTti  ons,  very  distinrily,  and  more  than  once,  and  though  on  dif- 
ferent days,  ua  much  as  possible  at  tUc  bame  hour.  The  dews  of  the  night,  which 
arc  remarkably  beavy  in  this  country,  tbe  porous  quality  of  tbe  saad'Stonc,  of 
which  these  temples  arc  built,  and,  more  than  eilhcr,  the  sudden  and  pnwi  r  ful 
action  of  tbe  risiof  sun,  appear  to  be  tbe  causes  of  thia  pbeaootcnon  " — The 
Temple  of  Pbllee  is  moreover  exposed  in  an  emineat manner  to  tbe  bomidity arising 
from  the  river,  for  it  is  (iiluiited  on  the  water's  edge;  aud  the  side  from  which  the 
sound  proceeded,  though  nt  a  certain  distance,  is  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  exempted, 
in  any  remarkable  uiauucr,  from  its  influence.  It  i&  aUo  to  he  observed,  that  tbe 
building  is  in  an  excellent  state,  and.  In  all  cases,  tbe  noise  in  question  eould  not 
possibly  be  confounded  with  that  proceeding  from  the  crumbling'  of  ruins.  I  nf>- 
ticcd  a  similar  instance  under  similar  circumstances  at  Kouru  Orubos.  Tb«  pno- 
dpal  temple  it  titnated  In  nearly  tbe  same  manner,  and  composedof  tbe  same  mate* 
rial.  Tlu-  Co^)^-^lS  of  Memnon,  however,  c.mnot  strictly  come  under  either  of 
these  descriptions i  it  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nver,  and  is  formed  of 
a  species  of  sandstone  brescia,  composed  of  a  mass  of  agatisced  pebbles  connected 
by  a  paste  of  remarkable  hardness,  which  In  a  great  degree  approaches  it  to  the 
granite.  The  French,  however,  heard  the  snme  soand  from  tbf  pmniti'  it  i  lf,  in 
tlte  small  Sacrarium.  of  that  material,  connected  with  tbe  liypostyie  Hatl  at  Kar> 
nA,  inthout  indeed  drawiug  any  conclusions,  or  making  any  application  of  the 
phenomenon.  As  to  **thc  seLret  pa5s.ij,'e,"  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  after- 
wards have  been  added  by  tbe  priests,  who  took  adrantai^e  of  a  discorery,  probably 
tbe  result  of  accident.  The  gallery  round  tbe  Adytum,  in  many  of  tbe  Egyptian 
trniples,  would  appear  to  faroor  thc^e  presumptions,  and  there  is  in  tlieBmnll 
Temple  of  Isis,  nt  Poftipcii,  more  direct  evidence  to  the  sanv*  juirpc^sp  Tt  mnst^ 
however,  be  rcuicmbcrcd,  that  the  Isiac  worship,  as  praciiicd  al  Rome,  hure  little 
analogy,  erra  in  its  corruptions,  to  the  parent  liturgy ;  and  every  thing  granted^  It 
would  only  suggest  the  belief  that  the  roulmr  in  question  w.'is  an  inveatlott  of  the 
Ptolemaic  priests,  improving  upon  tbe  tactics  of  their  predecessors.  As  It  !•« 
however.  It  wUl  materially nsaist  In  reconciling  **  tbe  broken  chord"  of  Strabo,  and 
"the  Harp  and  Plectrum"  of  Fhilosiratus,  with  xthe  recitation"  of  Lucian(  to 
which  al.so  mny  he  added,  that  authors  are  morf  ]>ositive  on  this  "  TiHtnrfvl** 
miracle,  and  exalt  its  wonders  tvith  greater  timpna^is  and  enthusiasm,  in  proporiioa 
as  they  are  removed  from  its  origin,  aad  approach  more  nearly  to  oar  own  times. 
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gkm:  It  Bwy  be  imagined  that  there  are  excitations  sufficient  in  iu 
early  enthusiasm  to  prccludt;  the  necessity  of  seeking  elsewhere  fbr 
auxiliaries,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  so  much  at  Thebes,  or  in  other 

monuments  of  the  oricjinal  Egj'ptian  dynasties,  tliat  we  meet  tliese  me- 
moriab  and  acknon  !etiL!:monts,  as  in  the  Ptolemaic  temples  of  very 
much  later  date,  such  as  Haiapihi,  Debodeh,  Dihr,  Philoe.  ivc.  The 
object  ol' llieir  veneration  was  ancient;  in  Egypt,  iii  particular,  it  liad 
aufiered,  from  the  genius  of  the  people,  perhaps  less  modification  than 
ebewheie,  but  its  mfluence  was  restricteid  within  the  limica  of  the  ero« 
pile,  and  it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  its  Olympus, 
or  Pandsemonium,  attracted  much  external  admiration  or  devotion. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  the  passion  from  their  ancestors  the  Orientals, 
and  the  very  characteristic  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  in  Upper  Greece,  as  detailed  by  the 
earliest  of  the  native  historians,  leave  little  doubt  as  lo  tlie  cause  or 
nature  of  itt>  origin.    The  ii^^gypto-rdasgic  nations,  however,  very 
conaiderahly  improved  upon  their  model,  and  applied  the  '*  Divine 
Voice**  to  something  more  praetieal  than  the  mere  recitation  of  com- 
plimeokary  verses  ;  the  wide  domain  of  prophecy  was  opened— an  El 
Dorado,  unequalled  by  any  modem  discovery ;  and  in  a  short  period,  the 
fears  and  hopes  of  one  of  the  most  easily  agitated  nations  in  the  world 
were  converted  into  an  exhaustible  bank  for  the  cupidity  and  profligacy 
of  the  initiated.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  states  every  way  nval, 
such  as  then  composed  the  Hellenic  Federation,  would  quietly  acquiesce 
in  the  monopoly  of  one :— as  each  had  its  temple,  and  each  its  senate,  so 
each  was  desirous  (and  desire  was  soon  embodied  into  action)  to  have 
lis  shrine,  its  orade,  its  prophet,  and  its  pilgrimage*   The  first  ad* 
venturers,  as  in  all  such  cases,  were  the  most  felicitous;  and  what 
Cortes  and  Pizarro  were  in  America,  the  discoverers  and  founders  of 
the  Dove  of  Dodona,  and  the  Tripod  of  Delphi,  were  in  Greece. 
Precedence,  in  such  inHtances,  is  almost  every  thing;  and  rude  nations, 
in  a  more  particular  iimauer,  wlu  tlu  r  as  aggrej^ates  or  individuals, 
deier  without  much  inquiry  to  the  honours,  and  often  to  ttie  usurpations 
of  antiquity.   Dodona  by  degrees  became  superannuated,  her  pro- 
ductive ikculty  effete,  and  the  sceptre  of  supremacy,  dropping  from  her 
hand,  was  soon  snatched  up  by  her  younger  sister.   The  public  curiosity  * 
was  somewhat  piqued  by  the  change  of  decoration  and  the  novelty  of 
the  substitutes  to  the  old  machinery.    The  divine     afflatus,"  though 
a  subject  of  in<K'corous  merriment  to  the  later  writers,  and  provoking 
a  sardonic  smiK  occasionally  upon  the  lips  of  the  profane,  was  at 
least  mysterious,  atid  even  mystical,  and,  conjoined  as  «t  was  (till  a  love- 
adveniure  introduced  some  irregularity  into  the  service  of  the  tihrine) 
with  all  the  advantages  of  youth  and  beauty,  it  roust  be  admitted  to 
have  been  well  got  up,  and  in  nice  and  sagacious  keeping  with  the 
whole  religious  temperament  of  the  Greeks.   To  such  an  altar  it  is  not 
singular  that  first  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  subsequently  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  should  have  flocked; 
and  though  it  may  be  suspected  that  at  last  it  became  a  lounge  scarcely 
less  suspicious  than  that  to  the  Temj)le  of  Corinth,  or  its  still  more 
licentious  rivals,  the  Temples  of  Belus  and  Lebanon,  yet  at  tirst  it  was 
unindebted  to  any  other  principle  for  its  celebrity  than  the  matter-of- 
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fact  devotion  and  pious  curiosity  of  its  pilrrrims,  Delphi  owed  its  re- 
putation to  another  cause,  a;^ain,  very  distinct  from  that  of  either  Del- 
phi or  Doflona  :  tlie  political  manoLnivre  of  the  Pisistratidffi  ^nve  it  a 
consequence,  wiiich  the  national  vanity  of  the  Athenians  ever  after  la- 
boriously and  successfully  maintained.  Nor  with  all  the  pretensions 
which  a&erwards  sprang  up  about  it,  did  it  cede  the  rank  or  glory  of 
Its  sanctuary  to  anj  younger  rival.  Daphne  alone  might  compete  with 
^  lt|  bnt  haidly  surpassed  it,  eren  in  its  decline. 

The  same  circumstaoces  seem  to  have  produced  very  nearly  the 
samr  efierfs  in  modern  times.  In  tlic  first  ages  of  Christianity  we 
do  not  liear  of  visits  to  any  of  those  remarkable  scentf?  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  afterwards  invited  and  rewarded  the  de- 
votion of  tlie  whole  Ea&tern  and  Western  world,  and  which  were  the 
proximate  cause  of  many  of  the  most  important  moral  phenomena 
which  took  place  for  several  centuries  in  each«  During  the  whole  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  our  Saviour  and  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  I  do  not  remember  meeting  a  single  example  of  the  kind  on  re* 
cord  ;  the  restoration  of  Hadrian  neither  renewed  nor  originated  these 
practices  of  piety;  and  finally,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Constantine 
that  *•  the  holy  places"  bp^^an  to  make  a  real  or  permanent  impression 
\i])()n  ilic  whole  mass  of  Christianity.  The  muiutieence  of  that  emperor, 
aiidof  his  mother,  to  the  churches  of  Palestine,  and  the  adulatory  spirit, 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  writers  of  that  age,  as  mudi  peniaps 
as  any  deep  conviction  of  the  sanctity  of  the  places  themselves,  were 
the  primary  principles  of  this  movement :  the  impulse  once  given,  it 
soon  became  general,  and  at  last  universal.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of 
Cyprus,  describes  these  pilfi^rimages  as  already  frequent  in  the  first 
momrnts  after  the  discovery  of  Calvary.  Alter  referring  to  the  works 
of  ileien  witii  becomin(^  entimsiasm/  I  f  continues  in  a  strain  which 
sufficiently  juslifici*  the  reality  of  the  motives  which  I  have  ventured 
to  ascribe  to  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  a  few  lines  above.  St. 
Cyrill,  of  Jerusalem,  in  kU  Letten,  furnishes  a  very  similar  evidence  ;t 
and  Socrates,  and  almost  all  the  other  ecclesiasttcal  writers,  are,  as  may 
be  expected,  in  the  same  tone.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  they 
were  already  thought  deserving  of  reproof  (see  his  celebrated  letter), 
tboH'rh  not  yet  stained  by  those  nbiisrs  which  so  notoriously  dis- 
credit them  in  modern  times4    The  Latin  church  was  not  less  ardent 


uii  >..iu?rp«T«TOWf  ttmg  l^/(i;0-aro.     H.  F.  lib.  -WiiJ. — mid  agaiu,  narrwv  m(  firOf  ti'irw, 
-f"  Ed.  Oxon.  p.  30.'). 

j  '»^-3,  c.  33  nn(]  31,  of  hi  i  v  l  iuiianns  vroi  k  '*  Tt-rrae  Sunctw  Ehict- 

datio,"  (It  piccatcs  very  strongly  tbe  iuoiaimig  the  iiacred  pilgritufige,  by  motives,  of 
mere  curiosity  or  pleasure.  He  refer:)  to  the  attractions  which  the  Holy  City  once 
offcnilto  thf  licentious ;  nnd  quoto^  Nicephorus  Cal!islus,  Soplironius  in  Vit.\, 
and  otber8>  for  the  excesses  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  during  her  fortunate  residence 
withio  its  precincts.  These  incentivei  he  now  thinks  hsUiiced  by  the  inperisr 
temptations  oflTcrcd  by  other  countries  ;  but  still  recommends  prayer  nnd  precaution. 
The  last  examples,  indecif,  uf  (li''f)r'1(»r«i  caused  hv  Lady  pilgrims,  at  leaM  in  the 
Latin  Cb tire h,  nre  aut  very  rcceut.  I'llucc  Rud/,ivil,  indeed,  was  compelled  by  the 
ICtndalous  pifty  of  a  countrywoman  of  his  own,  a  Dorolbea  Siekiersccka,  to  carry 
her  off  lo  Poivad,  which  he  did  with  all  the  prndence  of  e  modera  kn^t  of  the 
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enoouragiog  tbeae  exeroites  of  derotiOD.  So  early  m  St.  ierc«ie, 
itmialem  was  already  reoogniaed  at  a  of  aopenor  tancti^,  and 
diitmgiiialied  by  the  conoomae  of  its  pilgrinia.   "Vox  quidem  diaao* 

na,  ted  una  relligio.  Tot  pene  )  sallentium  diori,  quot  gentium  diver- 
sitates."  (Epist.  1 7«  ad  Marceliain.)  Gregory  of  Tours,  "  De  Gloria 
Martyrum,"  1.  i,  c.  iii,  speaks  of  the  larije  monastery  pslablishetl  for 
the  reception  of  visitors,  tho  charitable  donanons  of  the  Emperor  5L'c. 
Bede  de  loc.  sanct.  doKcriix  s  ihf  celhilfp  f'nmu  ntcs"  already  observ- 
abie  on  Mount  6iou;  auii  two  laonks  under  uur  own  Alfred,  who  had 
fetamed  from  the  tame  journey,  are  still  more  CKaggerated  in  thcnr 
cncomiams.  These  oontribntions  to  the  roagnificenee  and  cdebrity  of 
the  place  had,  however,  been  imitated  from  the  Greeks.  Wc  have 
already  touched  on  the  liberality  of  Constantine  and  Heleo.  Whether 
piety  or  vain-glory,  the  same  spirit  was  perpetuated  and  exaggerated 
amongst  his  succesisors.  Eiuloria  travels  to  Jerusalem  to  iH'rform  a  vow 
(f^y^V  and  mnkes  rich  presents  to  the  churches,  rebuiids  the  walls, 
and  Is  lijially  buried  there,  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  not  long  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Theodosius  the  younger.  (Sozomen^  Hist. 
Ecdesiast.)  Bvagrios  adds  his  testimony,  and  remarks  the  numerons 
dMMiTi0r9/»ia  and  to  be  found  in  his  time,  in  Palestine)  &e.  (Hist. 

Eecles.  1.  1.  c.  xxii.)  Pulcheria  is  mentioned  as  an  eminent  benefactor 
liy  Nioephoros,  (Hist.  Ecdes.)  and  the  glories  of  Heraclius,  and  the  lar- 
jref«;es  of  Mnnomachns,  are  known  to  every  reader  of  By/antine  his- 
tory. Writers,  indeed,  dilate  upon  these  merits  as  we  proceed.  Nor  was 
the  Saracenic  occupation  altogether  suliicient  to  suppress  the  pilgriii^age, 
though  it  in  bome  degree  diminished  the  niiniber  of  the  pilgrims. 

Inter  has  tarn  periculosi  temporis  insidias,"  says  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre,  "  aocedebat  tarn  Or8BCorum,quam  Latinonim,  gratiA  devotionis, 
ad  loca  Teoerabilia,  multitudo  norniulla.*'  (Belli  Sacri  H.  1. 1.  c.  ix.)  The 
hardships  to  which  they  were  soon  subjected,  far  from  appalling  tlie 
seal  of  the  barbarians  of  the  West,  had  an  effect  almost  precisely  the 
contrary,  and  roused  new  elements  of  enthusiasm  and  adventure  in 
bosoms  which  were  insensible  to  every  other  pleasure  than  the  '*  gau- 
dia  certaminis,"  the  tumultuous  enjoyments  ot  continued  war.  The 


Holy  Sepulchre ;  but  Gresrury  XIII.  immediately  publUhedi,  in  coosequeoce,  a  Bull 
of  EiccomroniiicKtloa  against  any  wmnan  wbo  ihoftild  in  feXtut  ^iit  Jerosalen.  As» 
hoireTer,  the  papal  authority  no  lonMr  exISPda  to  the  Oriental  sects,  the  women 

BtUI  ht'nr  tlicir  nncient  proportion  to  the  men  {  and  if  public  report  in  to  be  credited, 
Uiuugh  without  the  atlractious  of  St.  Mary,  they  are  uot  altogether  without  her 
propensities.  In  fact,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Sanctuary  mnd  Shrine  of  the  whole 
Ea«:t,  T>  it <t1f  for  tlirt  i-  days  preceding  the  soU-mnity  of  Easter,  and,  1  may  mid,  for 
three  entire  nights,  a  &cene  of  disffusting  and  superstitious  immorality.  I  he  men 
allow  tberaselrm  every  privilege  of  their  sea  i  ami  ntors  than  one  mother,  on  her 
return,  refers  with  pride  to  the  superior  sanctiiicatiun  whicb»  from  such  n  place  and 
i!tve,  mun  naturally  have  cti-ncd  to  her  fortuuate  and  favoured  offspring.  Tlic 
Latins,  in  gcncrai,  are  considi-rably  better  conducted  ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  rcmcm- 
bcrsd,  diat  tiieir  nooilMrt  are  now  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  cypher.  Brclnsive  of 
thr  forty  or  fifty  monks  or  frinrs  of  (lip  third  order  of  St.  Frnncis  constantly  resi- 
dent, 1  did  not  see  mure  than  two  pilgrims  (one  from  Home,  and  the  other  from 
Polaod)  assisting  at  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week.  Tlie  Oricffitals,  on  the 
Ottier  vde,  amounted  to  nearly  8000  ;  and  with  every  allowance  for  proximity  of 
site,  Ac.  if  mnst  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  commanding  majority.  A  Greek  will 
conclude  from  thence  in  favour  of  the  fervour  of  his  uwn  religion  ;  but  then  wo 
•ea  feiy  tew  Greeks  at  Romt,  aod  nooa  at  all  at  CdnposteUa. 
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monk,  and  tlw  priett,  Mened  grad«ally  indeed  to  km  ntived,  we 
have  ecercdy  ttme  to  beeome  tmue  of  the  chmige,  when  onoe  Mie, 

we  meet  them  in  armies,  and  oonquerort  before  the  Sepalchre  of  Jeiua 
Christ.  The  whole  Cbristiai)  world  appeara  to  have  been  united  in  one 

vow,  and  JenLsalem  has  had  the  siniTiilar  merit  of  having  been  the 
cause  and  object  of  this  momentary  union.  These  clibrts  were  fol- 
lowed by  achievement,  nnd  the  achievement  rewarded  by  a  very  scanty 
portion  of  worldly,  and  a  great  profusion  of  spiritual  bles&ing»  but  whichi 
like  every  other  profusion,  carried  with  it  its  own  correctiYe :  the  value 
lowered  in  proportion  to  the  quantity.  The  expedient  of  Urban  il. 
was  felicitous  rather  than  pradent :  it  was  crowned  indeed  with  coin- 
plete  suoce8S»as  far  at  least  as  his  views^or  the  views  of  any  sovereign 
could  go,  in  an  age  notorious  for  its  ignorance  of  all  the  principles  of 
civil  government;  but  his  successor*^  alto^^erlier  mistook  the  example; 
they  lost  all  kin?l  of  discrimination  ;  every  occasion  in  llie  life  of  an  ohl 
mail  was  thought  ol  uiiporiaiice  to  the  world,  as  well  as  the  indivi- 
dual  ;  tile  treasury  was  so  often  called  on,  and  so  often  in  anear,  dial 
alloy  was  first  haaarded,  then  used  with  impunity.  The  predication 
of  a  Cmaade  in  the  middle  ages  was  a  substitute  for  every  deficit ;  and 
no  Sooth  aea  acheme,  or  modt-rn  foreign  loan,  ever  raisea  from  warmer 
proseJyteSi  more  extensive  and  efficient  resources.  Princes  were  not 
ashamed  to  purchase,  or  usurp  this  ambiguous  prerogative  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, until  at  last  this  instrument,  like  all  fnliers  of  arbitrary  power,  wore 
itself  out  by  repeated  abuse.  But  the  passion  for  pilgrimage,  as  it  had 
preceded,  so  also  it  survived  rhe  chivalrous  extravagance  oi  the  age. 
'i  he  encouragements  hitherto  held  out  in  favour  of  these  warliite  expedi- 
tions^  '*  outremer»"  were  graduaUy  tranaferred  to  the  religious  resident, 
or  the  peaceful  visitor.  The  eonstituiions  relating  to  the  lioly  Land, 
even  long  after  the  military  spirit  of  the  Crussders  had  wholly  subsided, 
woidd  fill  a  very  considerable  volume;  but  the  curious  reader  will  find 
enongh  to  engage  his  attention  in  a  selection  of  those  of  Urlxin  11., 
Bouiticc  ViU.,  Clement  VI.,  innocent  VI.,  Urban  Gregory  XL, 
Bugenius  IV.,  Paul  11.,  Sixtus  IV,,  and  Urban  VIII.  The  object  of 
most  of  these  instruments  la  obvious,  and  liie  great  majority  refer  ex.- 
dusively  to  local  and  domeatic  circumstancea$  but  the  first  of  Euge- 
aina  IV.  ia  almost  a  declaration  of  war*  and  recalls,  with  some  disadvan- 
tage to  hia  holiness,  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  Urban  II.  Hia 
means  were  not  equal  to  his  indignation ;  and  he  accuaea  the  Turks 
without  much  measure,  and  in  a  style  not  quite  so  {^rdonable  as  that 
of  the  elegant  invective  of  iEneas  Sylvius  (Pius  IL),  of  every  species  of 
profanation,  "omnes  Hagitiorum  spurcitiarumque  actus,  quibus  inlieiices 
cinaedi,  Sodomorum  unitatores,  inquinari  consueverunt,  illis  in  ipsis 
sacratissimis  locis,  ad  tidei  Chri&tianac  ignominiam  fecerit  exerceri," 
&c  <Constitutioncs  et  Literse  Apoatoiics  quae  in  gratiam  Tem§  Sanetae, 
&c.  &c.;)  But  the  Turks  might  eaailv  have  refilled  him  from  his  own 
historians,  without  even  applying  to  the  partial  teatimooies  of  their  own 
Abulfeda,  Bohadin,  he.  No  nation  haa  a  greater  veneration  for  the 
Holy  City  than  the  Arab  ;  and  no  religion,  perhnps,  than  the  Maho- 
medan  sends  a  greater  number  of  pilgrims  to  its  shrines.  Aiter  "  the 
Haram"  of  Mecca,  *•  the  Sakhcra"  of  El  Hods,  or  Jerusalem,  is  the 
great  object  of  the  desires,  and  prayers,  and  peregrinations  of  all  Islam. 
With  the  Christian,  it  is  a  matter  of  high  merit,  no  doubt;  the  title  of 
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Hadji  (Pilgrim)  is  one  which  is  coveted  by  every  sectary  in  the  East ; 
for,  with  certain  traditional  sneers  against  tlie  prptensions  which  it 
ptit«j  forth,  it  still  maintains  a  very  enviable  ascendency  in  most  of  the 
public  and  private  transactions  ot  life;  with  nil  this  it  is  an  lionour  left 
at  the  option  oF  tiie  ludividuai,  it  is*  an  act  of  supererogatory  piety,  no 
oiie  »  compelled  to  become  either  «  saint  or  a  pilgrim  in  his  own  despite. 
In  the  Mahomedan  code,  on  the  contrary,  it  stands  high  amongst  the 
primary  duties  of  the  ordiodox  Moslim ;  and  every  devout  follower  of 
the  Prophet,  as  he  hopes  to  avoid  the  razor-looking  bridge  of  hell,  is 
expected  to  make  tbc  pilgrimnge,  at  least  to  Mecca,  once,  if  not  twice, 
betore  his  death.   I  do  not  mean  to  jisy,  however,  that  there  is  a  c  loser 
connexion,  in  the  East,  between  precept  and  performance,  tlian  in  Eu- 
rope :  in  great  capitals,  all  the  machinery,  both  moral  and  physical,  of 
life  is  very  easily  simplified ;  and  at  Constantinople,  and  Damascus, 
there  are  nnmerons  classes,  (here  they -would  have  formed  *ajoint*8tock 
society,)  who  hire  themselves  oat  at  a  moderate  premiomt  as  subeti" 
tdtes  for  the  lazy,  the  timid,  and  the  rich.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
aeeompanied  by  two  or  three  of  these  professional  pilgrims,  on  my 
way  throuc:h  the  Desert,  and  no  men  seemed  better  suited  for  Descrt- 
'  travelling  than  they  were.    They  neither  saw,  ate,  nor  drank,  nor 
spake  ;  except  in  the  smallest  possible  proportion,  during  the  whole 
time  of  our  acquaintance ;  they  had  saved  a  great  number  of  very  doubt- 
ful souls  already,  and  they  intended,  with  a  perseverance  only  common 
amongst  the  Bramins,  to  go  on  in  the  same  laudable  vocation  until 
their  death*    The  Arabs,  indeed,  might  justly  expostulate  against  this 
partial  interpretation  of  the  Khoran,  but  they  sufiered  the  diminution 
of  their  spoils,  with  an  exemplary  patience : — the  only  nation  amongst 
them  whicli  rose  up,  were  the  Wuhabees.  hwr  the  principle  of  ^//r/r  revolt 
was  not  a  reform,  but  a  destruction,  on  the  sternest  grounds  of  theism,  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  the  piigriniage  altogether.    Mecca  was  for  some 
time  in  their  inHdel  grasp ;  and  the  consternation  of  the  believers  could 
only  be  compared  to  the  tears  of  Europe  on  the  destruction  of  her 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem:  a  second  Saladin>  however,  soon  afmeared 
in  the  person  of  Mahomed* Ali«  Mecca  was  '*  delivered,'*  and    God  is 
victorious"  once  more  tong,  with  as  much  right  as  our  Te  Deums,  ftom 
every  Minaret  in  the  empire. 

The  Jews,  however,  though  not  the  most  ostentations,  are  after  all 
the  most  constnnt,  in  their  adherence  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
They  required  neither  the  arms  of  a  kiialif,  nor  the  bulls  of  a  pope, 
to  fix  them,  in  old  age,  and  death,  near  the  foot  of  their  Sion  and  their 
Moriah*  The  spirit  of  pilgrimage  still  lives,  and  has  always  lived 
amongst  them.  Banished  not  only  by  Hadrian,  but  still  more  eflTec- 
tually  by  the  hatred  of  the  Christian  occupiers  of  their  city,  according 
to  St.  Jerome,  (in  Ps.  Ixii.  v.  18.)  "  Exclusi  de  ipso  loco,  nbi  crucifix^ 
erunt  Christum,  nnlltim  Judacum  hnlu  t  ;"  yet  they  soon  found  means 
to  enter  tin  ice  a  year,  not  only  the  city,  but  the  Temple,  and  to  weep 
unperceived  over  tlie  fall  of  their  kingdom  and  religion.  They  still 
retain  four  or  five  miserable  synagogues  immediately  under  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  in  one  of  the  most  confined  districts  of  the  whole  city ;  and  it 
is  to  th«M  habitations  diat  tlie  whole  Jewirii  population  of  Palestine, 
and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  very  Hebrew  town  of  Tiberiac,  re- 
sort from  time  toiime  for  the  celebration' of  llieirpassover.  Nor  is  their 
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affection  limited  to  these  caiaal  vitiu ;  the  lupenaiwuifted  and  infirm 
oome  here  to  die  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  |he  site  of  the  Temple,  and 
recall,  in  the  last  dreams  of  tbisir  existence,  **  the  glories  of  David  and 
of  Solomon/'  and*'  the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Nations,"  and**  the  deso* 
lation  of  abomination,"  which  has  come  so  fully,  and  inexorably  upon 
them.  And  when  dead,  their  last  request  is  immediately  complied  with, 
and  their  bodies  are  laid  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  turned  as  much 
as  possible  towards  the  sacred  citv,  that  "  wlicn  the  day  of  resurrection 
Cometh,"  the  iirst  object  which  their  eyes  may  be  given  to  behold,  may 
he  the  re-edificataon  of  her  waUa  and  the  glory  of  the  house  it 
prayer."  Grey  hairs  and  misfortune  are  always  aflfeettng ;  bntwhena 
nation  is  thns  personified,  and  this  personification  is  placed  amongst 
ruins,  and  those  are  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem—it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
the  full  value  of  those  inexplicable  influences,  which  attach  us  to  cer- 
tain sites,  and  to  justify,  in  some  deirrce,  the  principle  and  object  of  all 
pilgrimfi;.as.  Nor  is  it  only  to  spots  rendered  sacred  to  us  by  their 
solemn  couaexion  with  our  religion,  and  its  history,  that  we  find  our- 
selves irresistibly  impelled ; — there  is  a  genius  loci,"  guardian  over 
every  scene  which  has  been  consecrated  hy  the  real  glories  of  our  spe- 
cies,  a  protecting  association,  which  invites  us  to  them,  as  to  a  sort  of 
Temple  and  a  shrine.  The  noble  passage  of  Doctor  Johnson  is  a  mag- 
>  nificent  answer  to  all  colder  pleading  on  this  subject :  no  one  who 
stands  on  Marathon,  on  Thermopylae,  at  Troy,  at  Rome,  can  feel  that 
what  he  stands  on  is  ordmary  ground.  And  if  this  be  so  with  causes, 
and  events,  and  men,  and  things,  with  whom  we  have  no  other  rela- 
tion than  that  of  a  lofty  estimate  of  patriotism  and  virtue,  how  much 
more  intimately  ought  we  to  feel  our  approach  to  scenes  and  objects 
interwoven  into  every  particle  of  our  existence,  here  and  hereafter,  and 
upon  whidi  our  happiness,  as  nations  or  individuals,  universally  and 
perpetually  depends !  Pilgrimages  to  such  shrines  are  only  larger  ex- 
pansions of  a  well-grounded  enthusiasm,  and,  tmder  proper  regulations, 
attest  a  gratitude  which  it  is  a  ^?lory,  as  well  as  a  dntv,  to  feel.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  nu>re  inclined  to  pardon,  than  condemn  their 
appearance,  or  frequency,  in  other  times  ;  an  excess  dot  s  not  argue  an 
original  vice  ;  and  we  ^ihuuid  iirst  ui>certam  whether  it  be  u  Gud  ur  a 
Devil  which  inspires^  hefiire  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  question  or  cast 
him  forth. 


THE  EFFIGIES. 

■     '  ■  **  Women  act  their  parta 
W'tiea  tUey  do  make  their  ordered  hooset  know  them* 
Men  must  he  Tntsy  crnt  of  doors,  must  ^rir 
The  city  j — yea,  make  the  great  world  aware 
That  they  ars  ia  It }  for  tlie  msitciy 
Of  which  thqrncs  sad  wrestls."— Knowlss. 

Warrior  i  whose  image  on  thy  tomb, 

With  shield  and  crested  head. 
Sleeps  proudjy  in  the  purple  gloom 

By  the  stsin'd  window  thed ; 
The  records  of  thy  name  and  raee 

Have  faded  from  the  stone. 
Yet  ihrongh  a  (  loud  of  yeara  1  trace 
What  ihou  liast  been  and  done. 
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A  banner  from  its  flashing  spear 

Flung  out  o'er  mnny  a  finht  j 
A  war-cry  ringing  lar  and  clear. 

And  strong  to  turn  Uie  flight ; 
An  arm  that  bravely  bore  the  laneo 

On  for  the  holy  shrine, 
A  haughty  heart  and  a  kingly  dance — 

—Chief!  were  not  these  things  thine  ? 

A  lofty  place  where  leaders  sate 

Around  the  council-board 
In  feslive  halls  a  chair  of  slate. 

When  the  blood-red  wine  was  pouted; 
A  nanu'  that  drew  a  prouder  tone 

From  lierald,  harp,  and  bard  ] — 
—Surely  these  things  were  all  thine  0WD» 

So  hadslthou  thy  reward  I 

Woman  1  whose  sculptured  form  at  rest 

By  the  armed  knight  is  laid. 
With  meek  hands  mided  o'er  a  breast 

In  mairon-robe?  ;(rray'd  ; 
What  was  thy  lulc  r — Oh,  gentle  mate 

Of  him,  the  bold  and  free, 
Bound  unto  his  victorious  £ite. 

What  bard  hath  sung  of  thee  f 

He  woo'd  a  bright  and  burning  Bias ; 

Thine  was  the  void,  the  gloom. 
The  straining  eye  that  followed  ftr 

His  oft  rccedmg  plume ; 
The  heart-stclt  listening  while  his  steed 

Sent  echoes  on  the  breeze; 
The  pan^ — but  when  did  Fame  take  heed 

Of  griefs  obscure  as  these? 

Thv  silent  and  secluded  hours, 

1  h rough  many  a  lonely  day, 
While  bending  o*cr  thy  broider'd  flowers. 

With  spirit  faraway; 
Thy  weepini:;  midnight  prayers  for  him 

Who  lought  on  Syrian  plains  j 
Thy  watcbings  till  the  torch  srew  dim, — 

^Tkete  fillno  minstrel'Sttams. 

A  still,  sad  life  was  thine! — long  years. 

With  ta?ks  unguerdon'd  fraught. 
Deep,  quid  Love,  submissive  tears, 

Vigiis  of  anxious  thought ; 
Prayers  at  the  Cross  in  fervour  poiur'd; 

Alais  to  the  Pilgrim  given  j— 
—Oh  I  happy,  happier  than  thv  Lord 

In  that  lone  paw  to  Hcnven  I  F.  H. 
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SKBTOH  OF  THE  tIFE  OP  THE  ft  HAND  DVXE 
CON8TANTIKB  OP  BVSSIA.* 

Bt  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  affairs  of  Ettiope*  nay 
of  the  world,  may  he  materially  changed :  hence  Uie  Aiture  policy  of 
Rumia  has  acquired  a  novel  and  an  intense  interest.  We  therefore 
hope  that  oar  readers  will  be  aroused  and  gratified  with  the  following 
sketch. 

The  Grand  Duke  and  Tsesarevitch  Konstantine  Pdvlovitcli,  was 
born  on  the  9th  May,  1779.  Like  the  late  Alexander,  and  imleed  all 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  passed  his  infantile  days  under  the  cart:  of 
proper  attendants  and  the  constant  tmxeiUanee  of  bis  imperial  paient, 
the  Empress-Mother.  When  an  infant,  he  was  remarkably  liTely,  but 
he  very  early  developed  those  passions  which  have  clung  to  htm 
through  life.  His  sensibility,  his  fretfulness,  his  restleuness,  his 
caprice,  and  hh  violence,  were  the  cause  of  great  nneasincsg  and  much 
trouble  to  his  attendaius,  w  ho  sincerely  envied  the  places  of  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  then  (>rruid  Duke, — the  mild,  the  placid,  and  the 
contented  Alexander.  In  the  very  dawning  of  his  days,  while  his 
passions  wonld  know  no  control,  he,  howerer,  gave  strong  evidences 
of  acuteness  and  intelligence.  The  Utde  round  oienib-faces  of  healthy 
children  so  much  resemble  each  other,  and  their  ^tures,  in  general, 
are  so  little  developed,  that  the  best  physiognomists,  and  even  cranto- 
logists,  cannot  pretend  to  trace  in  them  die  indications  of  the  future 
mind ;  but  Con&tantine's  resemblance  to  the  extraordinary-featured  Paul, 


•  The  author  of  the  Sketches  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  aad  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantiae,  is  most  anxious  that  no  individual  should  be  compromiMd 
by  the  revelatiooof  numerous  Fecrets  and  anecdotet,  which  are  supp  led  to  be 
knovn  only  to  the  attaches  of  tlic  mnrt.  The  sonrces  of  his  inforinrttloTi  were 
various  i  he  ooUected  many  valuable  tacts  among  foreigners,  but  siiti  more  from 
iiberal-tnlnded  RwHluit.  A  fieir  of  the  iodividaalfl  who  tonocently  relatod  fcraie 
curious  jn'nrmation  for  his  nmusement,  hnvc  already  paid  the  debt  of  natTire  ; 
some  have  left  Russia,  and  are  beyond  tbeinfiueoce  of  despotic  power ;  and  others 
Btill  continue  their  correspondence,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  watehAilBess  and 
the  esesstive  severity  of  the  numerous  agents  of  the  police.  In  fact,  no  power  on 
earth  can  prevfnt  his  receivinc;  int<»n»B-cnrp  from  Russia,  unless  all  land  and  water 
communication  with  the  surrounding  states  be  interdicted.   **  In  a  country  in  which 


manners  of  all  ranks  of  the  natives,  can  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  every 
kind  of  informatioa.  The  reader,  however,  mutt  not  infer  from  tbe  above  nelna- 
choly  i|aotatioa  that  the  writer  has  had  recourse  to  such  an  Ignoble  expe^eat  at 

briber)* :  on  the  contrary,  he  honestly  declares  that  he  never  gave  a  sinjrle  fnrthing 
for  any  comrauaication,  either  during  bis  residence  in  Russia,  or  since  his  return  to 
Great  Brttdo*  He  nnit  fbrther  add,  that  no  individual  in  this  country  who 
has  any  dependent  roiinr:^inr)  with  Russia,  or  with  nr  y  of  the  Russian  embassies, 
that  no  former  and  no  present  truployi  or  attach^  of  the  Northern  Court,  is  the  source 
.  of  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  that  empire.  Whilo  he  openly  makes  known  these 
facts,  he  defies  all  the  efforts  of  d^ipotic  power,  and  all  the  vigour  of  the  very  in* 
f^iiititorial  police  of  Russia,  to  make  a  single  discovery  that  can  either  end ai'trer 
the  character,  the  liberty,  or  the  life  of  any  of  bis  correspondents,  whose  namt's  t>liail 
never  be  made  known,  while  they  are  in  Rvsrfa*  or  at  least  on  this  side  the  grave. 
Intelligenrr  Rdws  in  copiously  upon  the  writer,  frotn  ninny  quarters  ;  and  in  the 
Spirit  of  patriotism,  he  will  endeavour  to  torn  that  inteliigeucc  to  the  amusr- 
meot  and  the  instruction  of  his  oooatrymen,  as  well  as  to  tbe  advsatngeof  his 


coantry. 


t  Lyair&  Character  of  the  Russians. 
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was  early  remarked,  and  remarked  with  sad  presentiments,  in  erne  the 
imperial  stripling  should  one  day  ascend  the  throne  of  Russia. 

It  has  been  beautifully  obscTved,  that  **  with  tlic  milk  of  infancy, 
Constantine  imbibed  an  aitai  hment  to  the  Greek  cause  ;  and  tl?at  he 
was  designed  by  Catharine  for  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  declared  its 
liitare  monarch  at  the  baptbmal  font.***  Indeed,  if  Tooke  be  correct, 
he  waa  even  hushed  to  sleep  by  the  Inllabiet  of  Greek  nursei. 

Asreeably  to  all  aeeoants,  it  was  Catharine's  (II.)  favourite  scheme 
to  puoe  her  second  grandson  upon  the  throne  of  the  ancient  Greek 
emperors. +  So  late  as  the  year  1790,  the  Empress  «!ont  manifestoes 
into  all  parts  of  Greece,  invitinj^  the  nntives  to  co-operate  with  her  in 
expelling  the  ei\(  ndes  of  ClirisLiamty  from  the  counirits  tliev  had 
usurped,  and  in  regaining  their  ancient  liberty  and  national  indepen- 
dence. Notwithstiuidinff  the  eflfortt  of  the  Greeks,  both  by  land  and 
•ea*  assisted  b^  the  gold  and  by  the  mflnence  of  the  Northern  Semira^ 
mis,  their  affairs  began  to  assume  a  forlorn  aspect.  A  deputation  of 
three  persons  was  despatched  to  the  court  of  Rusaiat  who,  after  con- 
siderable delay,  obtained  an  audience  of  Mer  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
presented  a  memorial  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  accompanied  wtih  a 
French  translation.  In  this  document  the  stnto  of  the  Greeks  is  de- 
picted in  flowery  language,  mixed  with  much  Eastern  hyperbole. 
The  reader  may  form  a  good  idea  of  the  whole,  by  the  following  quo- 
tations, whidi  occur  towards  its  conclusion.   **  Deign,  O  great  Em- 

Cs!  Gbry  of  the  Greek  faith  I  deign  to  read  our  memorial.  Heaven 
reserved  our  deliverance  for  the  glorious  reign  of  your  Imperial 
Majesty.  It  is  under  your  auspices  that  we  hope  to  deliver  from  the 
hai^d*?  of  the  barbarians  the  empire  which  they  have  usurped,  and  our 
patriarchate  and  holy  reliL^uoii,  which  they  have  insulted." — '*  Our  su- 
perb ruins  speak  to  our  eyes  and  tell  us  of  our  ancient  grandeur,  our 
innumerable  pons,  our  beautiiul  country.  The  heavens  which  smile 
on  us  all  the  year,  the  ardour  of  our  youth,  and  even  our  gray-haired 
old  men,  tell  us  that  nature  is  not  less  propitious  to  us  than  the  waa  to 
our  fore&thers.  Give  us  for  a  sovereign  your  grandson  Constantine^ 
it  is  the  wishof  ovr  nation the  ftmily  of  our  emperors  ia  extinct— we 
shall  then  become  what  our  ancestors  were." — The  Empress  dinnksed 
the  deputies  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  redress  and  support. 
But,  before  they  left  the  palace,  they  were,  by  her  command,  conducted 
lo  tlie  apartments  of  her  grandsons.  On  coming  into  the  presence  of 
Uie  youug  princes,  the  deputies  offered  to  kiss  the  hand  ot  the  eldest, 
Grand  Dnke  Alexander  (the  late  Emperor);  but  he  poiuted  to  his  bro- 
ther Constantiiie,  tellinff  them  at  the  same  time,  it  waa  to  him  they 
were  to  address  themadvea.  The  Greeks  then  did  homage  to  Con- 
atantine  aa  their  accepted  sovereign.  They  represented  to  him  in  their 
native  language  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 


•  C'nnstantioe,  **  at  his  birth,  was  pnt  into  thr  hands  nf  Greek  nurses,  fclclicd  on 
£urpo«e  from  the  ble  of  Naxos.  He  whs  ulwaytt  dressed  in  the  faahion  of  the 
Orsdcs,  sod  stUTonadcd  bjrcMldfen  of  that  ttslioB,thatbe  might  acquire  the  Greek 
Unguage,  which  he  soon  spoke  with  farllity.  It  was  evco  ia  regard  to  him  that 
the  Grecian  cadet  corps  of  two  hundred  cadets  wa*  established/*~Vide  Tooks^ 
Life  of  Calbtirine  the  Second,  vo).  iii.  p.  142,  4tii  edition^  note. 

t  He  was  dfxtined,  or,  as  a  jonroaliBt  has  well  corrsetsd  It,  inttndfd  at  Jsstt» 
fron  bis  cnidls«  to  SMSod  the  throne  of  CgnsUntiaople. 
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'*  BasUcirs  ton  F.lUnon"  Constantine,  whof?e  oflucRtion  had  boon  con- 
ducted whully  with  a  reference  to  the  throne  ol  the  Greek  empire, 
tiiiiivvLii  tl  ihtii)  in  the  same  language,  *'  Co,  and  let  every  thing  he  ac- 
cording to  ^'our  wi&hes."  The  project  of  Catharine  was,  however, 
rendered  abortive«  by  the  active  and  powerful  interposition  of  Prussia 
and  England  in  support  of  the  dedining  fortunes  of  Turkey.  The 
army  of  the  Empress^  under  General  Repnin,  Iiad  gained  a  great  vio- 
lory  over  the  Mabomedans,  and  her  fleet  had  been  so  successful  as  to 
endani^er  the  enemy's  capital.  Rut  in  the  midst  of  triumphs  Catharine 
yielded  to  the  confederacy  which  (he  dread  of  h(;r  ani'^tion  created. 
A  peace  wa«  concluded  :  the  Greeks.  cU  j^rivrd  of  the  promised  assistance 
of  the  Muscovites,  were  compelled  to  iay  down  tlieir  arms;  and  Con- 
stantine, when  eleven  years  of  age,  lost  that  opportunity  of  reviving 
the  empire  of  the  Caesars  of  the  ^t.*^ 

If  there  were  any  question  respecting  the  Empress  Catharine's  de- 
signs on  Constantinople,  the  following  fact  would  completely  remove 
it*  Independently  of  the  reference  of  the  Grand  Duke's  name  to  an- 
cient Byzantium,  the  Empress,  tint  yhv  \v.\yht  speak  ])lainly,  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  with  this  inscription ;  **  Constaotioe  Emperor 
of  the  Greeks." 

Catliarine  the  Second  herself  directed  the  education  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine.  They  received  only  such  tuition 
as  she  judged  necessary  for  their  peculiar  destiny ;  the  former  being 
intended,  in  ease  of  the  death  of  his  father,  to  become  her  successor 
to  the  throne  of  the  Norths  while  the  latter  was  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of 
the  East,  and  to  restore  the  liberty  and  the  independence  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  celebrated  La  Harpe,  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  a  sincere  Swiss 
republican,  to  the  astonisluntnt  of  the  Russians,  was  nppfiintt  d  chief 
tutor  of  both  the  Grand  Dukes ;  and  from  this  learned  man  lliey  un- 
billed enlightened  and  liberal  principles,  and  tolerant  ideas  both  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  La  Harpe,  however,  had  rules  prescribed  to 
lum  foi;  his  conduct  in  the  tuition  of  his  pupils ;  rules  which  he  was 
solemnly  bound  not  to  transgress.  In  obedience  to  the  connnands  he 
received,  he  gave  lessons  on  the  various  forma  of  government,  and  more 
especially  respecting  tiie  duties  of  the  sovereign  of  an  nhsofnte  monarchv^ 
or,  in  common  parlance,  of  an  absolute  despotism.  As  is  common  at 
courts,  La  liarpe  had  enemies,  who  eagerly  watclied  an  opportunity 
to  ruin  him.  They  whispered  to  the  Empress  that  the  Swiss  reformer 
and  sophist  was  not  only  InatiOiiig  liberal,  but  even  republican  princi- 
ples, into  the  minds  of  his  Imperial  pupils;  and  in  strong  language  they 
inttsted  upon  an  examination.  La  Harpe  was  called  to  attend  the 
Smpress  on  particular  business,  and  her  Majesty,  in  the  most  delicate 
lant^nagc,  hinted  at  the  object  of  his  visit.  With  ^rrcat  animation  and 
lirraness  La  Harpe  met  the  accusation,  and  manfully  and  ingeniously 
declared  that  being  a  subject  of  a  republican  .state,  having  been  bred 
!n  republican  principles,  and  pos^es^ing  a  liberal  mind,  it  was  but  na- 
tural for  him  to  have  a  stron*^  predilection  to  the  form  of  government 


•  vi    Toofce's  Life  of  Cstkifiae  the  Stcosd,  ssd  ttM  History  of  Rimts  by  the 

•amc  author. 
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and  the  institutions  of  his  country.  Biit,  he  added,  if  her  majesty  sup- 
posed him  capable  of  inspiring  his  august  pupils  w  ith  ideas  iuconsistrnt 
with  their  probable  high  destiny  «s  sovereigns  of  an  absolute  monarchy, 
her  majesty  might  rest  assured  Uiat  she  was  coniplciely  mistaken.  A 
further  explanation  followed  ;  La  Harpe  triumphed  over  his  enemies, 
and  oondnued  his  iroportant  duties. 

Cooatandne  had  »to  the  advantage  of  recelying  lessons  m  the  Greek 
language  from  the  Unrned  General  Kouruta,  who  was  bom  in  an 
obscure  island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  wimsc  fate  has  been  very 
remarkable,  as  is  well  cxpbinM  in  the  note  at  tlif  bottom  of  thif?  page.* 

In  his  boyish  days,  the  same  violent  passions  cliaracterized  the  Mili- 
taiy  Governor  of  Poland,  as  in  his  intiincy.  'So  rcMuarkable  was  the  con- 
trast between  him  and  the  late  Autocrat,  that  Catharine  the  Second  has 
often  been  beard  to  say,  Akiemitr  U  an  Angtl,  but  Contlantine  is  a 
Fury*'  Notwithstanding  his  natural  impetnosity,  and  his  total  want  of 
self-command,  Constantine  at  this  period  evinced  some  pleasing  traits 
of  character,  and  considerable  powers  of  mind.  He  readily  forgave 
those  who  offended  him,  and  was  very  flexible,  and  even  docile,  when 
his  passion  had  cooled.  He  wns  a  clever,  active,  stout,  well-made 
prince,  and  deliiihted  in  all  kinds  of  play,  games,  and  amuse- 
ments, especially  those  of  a  lively  description.  He  liked  ftm,  and, 
above  ail,  mischievous  fun  ;  and  tricks  of  all  kinds,  iunoceai  and  cruel, 
yielded  him  inexpressible  pleasure.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  tricky  and 
unfeeling  yooth.t 

*  We  think  that  some  autiieutic  detaUs  will  not  be  read  witliout  intcrcnt, 
which  relate  to  a  great  personage,  who  for  a  lona;  time  was  in  the  6uite  ot  the 
Gnmd  Duke  CoDStantioc.  Wc  allude  to  General  ^ttmta,  who  was  bom  in  one  of 
the  prince's  islands,  sitimted  in  the  sea  of  Mannora,  opposite  the  seraglio. 
A  Husaian  ambassador,  who  resided  at  Constantinople,  having  recognized  atriking 
traits  of  genius  in  Touag  Konrata,  took  care  of  kit  evocation,  and  attadbed  him  to 
his  ctuliRSsy.  At  his  return  to  St.  Petersbiirph,  bo  prrscntcd  his  protegi  to  the 
^eat  Catharine,  as  being  acquainted  with  the  Ureekj  Turkish,  Russian,  and 
Rnmch  languages,  and  aa  oeUig  b«aldet  poaaested  of  political  and  military  talents. 
Catiiarinc  aftcrv^'ards  advanced  him,  entered  him  in  the  college  of  St.  Petersburghf 
Knd  intrusted  the  educHtion  of  th(;  Grand  Dnko  Coti'^tnntitK'  to  him.  The  laUer 
knowing  bow  to  appreciate  the  great  taleata  and  quaiuir&ut  Kuuruta,  attached  him 
to  his  person,  and  made  him  his  aide'de*camp.  In  conversation  he  ofteaer  gave  him, 
the  title  of  pater  than  th;it  of  f<ovcrn;>r,  Six  years  ago,  the  I'liiperor  Alcxuidcr 
being  at  VVanaw,  SHid  publicly  lo  Kourutai  "  Would  to  God  that  i  bad  many  ge- 
nerals like  Kouruta,  fur,  iudcpendentty  of  Ids  talents,  he  is  a  martyr  to  labour.'* 
Kouruta  did  not  share  the  disgrare  of  Capo  d'lstria, because  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine did  not  concur  in  tlie  pn!;(  v  i  !  his  hrother.  General  Kouruta  is  about  57 
years  of  age  :  he  is  short,  bald,  witii  a  keen  and  penetrating  blue  eye.  He  is  a 
•tatesttan,  and  a  good  soldier.  With  the  Grand-Dake  Constantine  he  inhabits  tlie 
palace  called  Belveder  at  Warsaw. — Etoile. 

f  We  have  beard  that  Coostaotine  once  celebrated  bis  brother  Alexander's 
itt&ie*!i  day  by  ordering  hundreds  of  live  rats,  which  were  cangbt  on  purpose  by 
the  soldiers,  to  be  fired  out  of  cajtnon  ;  a  measure  which  deservedly  gave  high 
offence  to  the  late  humane  Autocrat.  It  is  also  n*ported  that  the  Tscsar^'vitch  liked 
to  witness  hcus  dan<in(;  ou  large  plates  of  heated  iron,  to  behold  the  lively* 
pi^folf  and  desperate  efforts  of  cats  in  a  hot  Russian  stove,  and  such  like  ignobte, 
cruel,  and  Ij.irbarous  sports.  Co\rpcr  would  not  have  callfd  Lis  then  luiperial 
iligbnets  hia  friend ;  and  Mr.  Martin,  with  justice,  would  have  sighed  and  re- 
gretted that  he  could  not  have  carried  him  before  a  magistrate,  or  inflicted  on  him 
eorporal  punishment.  The  Russian  nation  may  have  been  reminded  of  Fiogni  th's 
Process  of  Cruelty,  and  uii?hr  woU  trenihle  at  the  idea  of  the  Grand  Duke 
becoming  their  monarch.  Such  deed»,  and  etipccially  in  youth,  excite  disgust, 
hontnr,  and  iadignatioQ. 
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Born  and  bred  in  a  country  where  a  man  is  nothing  without  militarj 
rank,  where  even  the  name  of  prince  scarcely  confers  a  dignity,  unless 
the  individual  who  bears  it,  has  been  in  the  rnil;tarv  service  ;  sur- 
rounded l)y  ni.luary  othctTs  and  numeroua  troops,  and  witnessing  fre- 
(|Utiot  parades  and  reviews, — it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Constantine 
ia/oM  have  shown  an  early  predilecdoii  for  Uie  army aeeoiloniad  to 
hear  iimainerable  histories  of  campaigns,  sieges,  combats,  and  heroes,  it 
was  not  minatural  that  he  should  even  have  shown  a  propensity  for  war, 
or  that  the  clasih  of  arras,  the  thunder  of  artQlery,  and  the  confused  up* 
roar  of  battle,  should  afterwards  have  proved  music  to  his  ears.  Hence 
Constantine 's  highest  delight  has  ]on^  consisted  in  training  and 
roanceuvring  his  soldiers.  Like  his  father  Paul,  he  has  always  been 
and  still  is  reckoned  one  oi  the  strictest  uud  the  severest  disciplinarians 
of  ancient  or  modern  times;  and  it  w  attowed  by  military  men,  that, 
in  thb  retpect,  his  superior  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe.  At  this 
moment,  the  PoUsh<-Rnssian  troops,  consisting  of  20,000  foot  and  ^0,000 
horse,  present  a  model  of  order,  and  adroitneee,  and  discipline,  to  armies 
of  other  powers  of  higher  pretensions.* 

When  but  a  young  man,  Constantine  became  "  a  very  devil"  among 
the  virtuuus  ladies  of  the  profligate  court  of  his  grandmothe  r  ;  a  court, 
at  which,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  present  Empress- Mother,  Mary, 
few  females,  from  the  great  Catliarine  the  Second  down  to  the 
wife  of  the  meaneit  domestk,  ooold  have  the  inallest  pretension  to 
chastity.  At  that  sad  period,  if  such  a  Tirtne  as  conjugal  fideKty  was 
known  among  the  Russians,  it  chiefly  existed  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  human  race,  the  rude  peasuntSt  whose  notions,  by  the  by,  of  mo*, 
rality  and  the  matrimonial  chains,  arc  not  the  most  correct 

The  beauties  of  Petersburgh,  v:ho  u-crt-  nut  at  court,  we  believe,  w^re 
also  well  and  familiarly  known  to  the  younn^  and  ardent  prince  ■,  hut  to 
repeal  all  we  have  heard  of  his  amours  would  be  a  tedious  t:isk,  and 
often  a  very  disagreeable  one,  for  in  most  of  his  affairs  of  gallantry  he 
sibowed  litue  refinement  or  taste*  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  female  sex,  and  that  no  bounds  could  be 
set  to  the  gratification  of  his  desires ;  in  short,  the  Grand  Duke  was, 
what  we  c^l  in  England,  a  profligate  rakish  young  man :  an  unprin* 
cipled  and  dissolute  prince. 

Catliarine,  perhaps,  for  what  she  estectncd  prudential  and  political 
reasons^  contrived  that  Constantine,  when  a  mere  boy,  should  be  united 
in  wedlock  to  a  young  princess,  who  had  not  long  passed  the  age  of 
puberty.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  on  the  2CiU  February, 
1796,  the  Grand  Duke  led  his  bride,  two  ^ests  younger  than  himself, 
to  the  hymeneal  altar.  She  was  named  Joha  Henrietta  Ulrik,  Princess 
of  Saxe»Cofaourg,  and 'was  aunt  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 


*  <*1V»  racli  tn  extent  bas  the  tAste  for  militaiynuik  and  mtlitAry  life  grown 

upon  the  l?nssiin!^.  tli  it  it  involves  all  other  conitidrrations  ;  and  it  is  oot  nncom- 
inon  to  hear  these  memorable  words,  '  yaandje  roia  unofficier  ciril,  il  medoooe 
mal  an  eoenr/  refcmading  tbrourbcrat  the  balls  of  tbe  Iniperis]  winter  palace.  In- 
deed the  idcii  s^emit  more  than  ever  to  be  spread  throughout  the  nation,  thai  n  man, 
whatever  he  his  civil  rank  hy  birth,  by  duration,  or  h\  talents,  is  nothing — nay,  in 
in  some  degree  contemptible — uulc&s  Ite  hHi»  been  a  t»oldier,  or  at  least  has  acquired 
miliury  t&tle.  Yet  the  civilians  form  tbe  real  strength  of  tbe  enpirs,  sod  art  by 
far  tbe  mest  mefol  class  of  soelftj/' 
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S«ixe-Col>ourg.*  On  becoming  Grand- Duchess,  she  was  obliged  to 
ciiange  her  religion,  and  took  the  name  ot'  Anna  Fheodorovna. 

At  liis  n)arriat,'e,  thouijh  Constanune  was  handsome,  his  jihysiugnomy 
was  sull  ii*e  icveiac  of  prepossessing;  and  as  far  as  uc  could  learn, 
his  bride,  though  comely  and  personable,  was  neiLhei  distinguished 
for  elegance  nor  beauty,  talents  nor  acoompliehniente.t  She  wai 
posMftied  of  none  of  tboee  seducing  charms  which  might  have  en- 
cliained  a  libertine  princeiand  have  led  him  smoothly  along  the  path  of 
virtiief  though  but  tor  a  season. 

According  to  a  recent  journal  (of  Dec.  25th,  182  ;),  on  the  morn- 
ing subsequent  to  iheir  Royal  Highnesses  nuptials,  the  Grand  Duke 
was  seen  at  five  o'clock  iiuinLLUvring  a  regiment  of  soldiers  in  the 
court-yard  of  his  palace.  Oi  course  this  preterencc  ol  Mars  to  Veuus 
and  Cupid,  could  not  have  been  very  flattering  to  the  bride :  il  was  a 
measure  calculated  to  beget  not  only  eternal  hatred*  but  the  utmost 
contempt. 

After  the  details  ahready  given,  it  is  no  way  anrprising,  that  Con- 


*  AceiwdiBy  to  Tuoke,  Cstbariae  chose  Coostanthie's  ipouse,  sad  uot  he 

**  blic  invited  to  her  court  ilic  tinte  daughters  ol  the  Tnuce  ut  Saxc-CoLourg  j 
and  after  having  soiuu  time  lie»iiat€d  iu  her  choie«»  she  delerauiMNi  in  favour  uf  the 
youngest,  whojoo  bt  coitTinir  Grand  Duchess,  took  the  nnnif  of  Anna  Feodorovnu.":^ 
Tbisy  to  u»e  a  coarse  tiiuiiei  was  liomewhaC  akin  to  cbooaiug  a  horse  ;  but  we  are 
not  informed  of  the  reasons  of  Catharfne*B  preference  to  the  youngest  daughter. 
Princes  and  I'riuceasea,  iadeed>  are  to  be  pitied  in  respect  of  their  matrimonial 
atiiaucei,  which  genernlly  biive  political  scbeuiea  «s  their  busi^.  Front  sucb  con* 
nexiuua  It  \ruu!d  be  untiaturul  to  expect  bappinesb,  trxcept  by  the  luerest  chance* 
Thelat«f  Autocrat,  Alexander,  on  the  marriage  being  amuiged  belMreen  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  and  t!io  I'lincoss  Louisa  of  ['rtissm,  was  heard  to  say,  How 
bappy  is  my  brother  i  He  ai>uut  to  insrry  a  bnuccas  whom  be  cbuae  himself* 
vho  if  theobjeec  of  his  lore,  and  whose  heart  be  has  gidned.  They  will  be  a 
happy  couple,  and  I  rejoice  at  the  event.  But,  alus  I  my  fate  was  ditfereut  ;  my 
marriage  was  settled  when  1  whs  a  mere  striplinp:,  when  1  scarcely  Icnew  what  a 
aolemn  act  the  mairimoniul  union  was,  and  before  1  bad  seiiously  thought  of  such 
an  affdr.  indeed,  thongh  1  was  joined  to  a  beautiful  and  aiuiable  princess,  she  bad 
not  captlvatcf!  niy  ?ip:tt  t.  :  1  bad  not  Selected  her  «•»  my  wife,  my  conipanion  for 
life  :  that  wa»  my  grand  mother's  sffairy  and  no  doubt  Catharine  bad  good  political 
fesions  for  her  coodnct «  but  the  Empress  and  myself  Imre  been  the  sacrifice. 
That  the  Empress  Elizabeth  1  uvcil  ttit  l^tnperor  Alexander  lias  never  been  (juestion- 
ed ;  but  berlove  was  uot  returned,  and  the  uttbappinesa  of  both  parties  was  the  con- 
sequence. For  the  eiitrangemeni  of  Alexander's  passion  the  Empress  is  in  no  way 
to  blame:  bcr  couduct,  though  cold,  has  ever  been  most  chaste,  virtiioos,  and  ad* 
miruble. — See  SV-rtch  of  t!if  life  of  Alexander  in  otir  last  Number. 

t  Some  time  attcr  but  m<irrtagej  the  Grand  Duku  and  some  of  bis  ofiicerfe  are  said 
lo  bare  amused  theowelves  in  the  foltowing  ladicrons  manner  t — The  Qraad  Dochcss, 
to  whoiu  Cauitautine  never  evinced  much  love,  had  a  perfect  horror  of  mice,  and 
at  the  sight  of  one  of  these  little  timid  animals  ran  and  jumped  about  like  a 
person  bereft  of  her  senses.  To  cure  bu  spouse  of  this  silly  fear  was  a  very  desirable 
object  with  the  Prince.  He  therefore  ordered  a  qaantity  of  mice  to  be  procured, 
and  baring  them  confined  in  a  box,  which  was  purposely  placed  in  a  lar^^e  room,  on 
pretence  of  some  business,  he  conducted  the  Grand  Duchess  into  the  chamber, 
opened  the  door  of  the  said  bos,  let  loose  the  mice,  recreated  himself,  locked  the 
door,  and  UuL'tic  I  most  heartily  at  bi.s  spouse's  hoppings  and  jumpings,  and  screams 
and  entreaties,  white  he  was  joined  by  bis  officers,  who  also  euijoyed  the  fun  by 

Seeping  through  the  ke/'bole.  What  a  delectable  auiouiement  for  a  prince  and 
is  oftccrs  1 


:  Totfke'a  Catharine  II.  vol.  lit.  p.  375. 
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stanfine  had  no  issue  by  his  consort.  Although  but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  not  yet  arrived  at  that  period  when  the  human  system  may  be 
said  to  be  fully  developed  and  in  the  hiirjietit  activity,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Grand  Duke  iiad  already  injured  liis  health  by  indulgence  and  ex- 
ctti«  But,  be  diw  as  it  may^  it  i«  notorious  that  hit  marriage  enjoined 
no  Tettraiiit,  matrimony  bad  no  bonds^be  oootinued  hii  profligate 
ayatem  :  one  female  aOer  another  became  the  object  of  his  attacbmeott 
married  and  unmarried  were  alike  the  subjects  of  seduction  ;  and  if  re* 
port  be  correct,  those  who  did  not  yield  to  liis  ardent,  impetuous,  and 
almoi^t  irresistible  wishef»  were  punished  in  ways  shodcing  to  hu- 
manity.* 

Sucli  being  the  general  conduct  of  Constantine,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  his  spouse  was  tranquilly  to  submit  to  continual  insult  with- 
out murmurings  and  bickerings*  We  do  not  pretend  to  jusiity  tlie 
procedure  of&  Grand  Duchess,  who,  probably  driven  lo  despair  and 
revenge,  in  her  turn  may  liavc  in  some  degree  retaliated  her  spouse'a 
conduct,  by  delighting  in  affairs  of  coquetry.  At  the  same  time  such 
levity  was  provoked,  and  cannot  deserve  tliat  sovcrity  of  censure  which 
should  ever  attach  to  a  lady  who  has  a  virtuous  husbandf  and  who  con- 
ducts herself  in  a  similar  imprudent  manner. 

Continual  reproaches  and  quarrels  at  length  were  followed  by  total 
estrangement  and  neglect  of  each  other*  The  imperial  couple  became 
unshackled  from  the  ties  of  matrimony,  and  each  acted  according  to 
taste.  Meantime  there  was  a  report  that  Constantine  was  captivated 
by  a  lady  at  Petersburgh,  whom  he  ardently  wished  to  have  married  ; 
but  ^uchan  union  was  zealously  opposed  by  his  brother  Alexander,  and 
violently  re^fsfed  l)y  the  Empress  Mother.  In  time  the  passion  of  love 
became  eon  led  tor  this  individual,  and  mont  probably  inconsequence  of 
some  new  inn  igue.  We  believe  it  was  by  Ik  i  ilmt  Constantine  had  Ins 
acknowledged  natural  son,  who  is  now  a  genteel  young  olHcer,  and  who 
hitely  resided  with  his  reptUed  father  at  Warsaw.  If  we  be  not  mis- 
taken, he  takes  the  name  of  Fredericks,  or  something  similar.  From 
accounts  given  of  him  by  travellers,  he  is  a  very  excellent  youth,  and 
is  greatly  beloved  by  his  real  or  adopted  parent,  the  reigning  Auto* 
crat  by  succession. 

Above  five  years  ago,  Constantine,  after  tlie  divorce  of  his  wife, 
became  devotedly  attached  to  Miss  Jean  Grudzinski,  a  Polish  lady  ;  and 
in  the  most  urgent  terms  he  applied  to  hi:»  brother,  the  Emperor  Alex* 
ander,  for  permission  to  marry  her.  The  petition,  however,  notwith* 
stand  iug  the  Grand  Duke's  excessive  entreaties,  was  decidedly  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  lady  of  his  choice  was  a  subject,  and  by  aUmof 
the  country t  of  recent  origin,  (what  mockery  of  words  1)  in  case  of 
bis  accession,  she  could  not  be  reco^^nized  as  Empress,  nor  could  her 
children  inherit  the  throne.  Const.mtine,  however,  who,  as  usual, 
could  neither  brook  opposition  nor  delay,  was  determined  to  marry 
Miss  Grudzinski ;  and  declared  that  lie  would  rather  forfeit  his  own 
succession,  as  well  as  that  of  his  children,  t  .  an  be  separated  iium  the 


•  In  the  8jih  No.  of  Ibc  MonLbly  Magazine,  the  most  dcgrftding  and  barbarous 
action  wc  ever  heard  of,  b  recorded  of  Coostantiae,  in  terms  which  wt  shall  not 
transcribe  into  our  paces.  Thev  ^vriTiUl  overpo^rcr  the  fi-clings  of  most  of  our 
niadera — it  wa»  the  act  of  a  demon  rather  than  a  mau.  The  story  has  beea  long 
current  on  the  Continent. 
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person  be  had  chosen  to  be  his  wife.  Could  we  believe  this  account,  or, 
even  if  Constantine  said  so,  that  he  WM  sincere,  tbb  single  action  would 
be  a  noble  trait  in  his  character :  it  would  exhibit  an  instaoce  of  the 
power  of  love,  and  of  tlie  devotion  of  a  prince  to  a  subject,  which  has 
seldom  been  bqualled,  and  perhaps  never  siu|iassed.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  Constantine  well  knew  the  irresistible  power  of  an  Ukaz,  or  Impe- 
rial order,  which, as  has  been  .ilrcady  remarked  in  tins  iVIaguziriP,*  can 
make  things  unnatural,  altorrr-tluT  natural,  can  legalize  illegal  marriages, 
aud  can  legitimatize  illegitimate  children:  in  fact,  which,  wlan  not  o]^- 
posed  by  the  ministers  nor  the  courtiers,  the  nobles  nor  the  army,  is  an 
omnipotem  fiat'— the  lex  suprma  of  Russian  legislature,  and,  at  times, 
breaks  through  every  law  human  and  divine.  The  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion>  the  peasantry,  have  no  voice;  one  monarch  falls,  and  another 
succeeds  him,  without  the  smallest  change  being  perceptible  in  their 
condition  ;  it  is  equally  the  same  to  them,  whether  Peter,  Catharine, 
Paul,  Alexander,  or  Constantine  liolds  the  reins  of  government,  pro- 
vided affairs  are  administered  with  uioderation  and  tranquillity. 

But  mote  to  the  poiut, — did  not  Constantine  know  that  l  eter  the 
Great  set  aside  the  succession,  and  proclaimed  a  foreigner,  Catharine 
the  First,  the  legitimate  sovereign  ?  Did  he  not  say  to  himself  should 
I  become  Emperor,  and  if  I  like,  cannot  I  imitate  my  great  predecessor, 
and  proclaim  my  spouse  not  only  Empress  of  Russia  during  my  lifb, 
but  even  heiress  to  the  crown,  if  it  slionld  happen  that  she  has  no  male 
issue?  Such  thoughts  wotild  occur  in  the  mind  of  a  much  less  intelli- 
gent and  shrewd  man  than  Constantine.  But  the  Princess  Lovitch  has 
no  children,  nor  is  there  the  smallest  prospect  of  her  having  any  by  the 
Grand  Duke  ;  and  besides,  we  should  be  disposed  to  condode  that  the 
same  fraternal  affection  whicV  be  bore  to  Alexander,  would  have  in- 
clined bim  to  wisb  Nicholas  or  Michael  to  be  his  successor;  that  the 
dynasty  of  the  Romandft  might  be  preserved,  ai  letut  opparcittiy  pvrCf 
to  future  generations. 

For  the  consummation  of  Constantine's  wishes  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  s!  paration  Irom  his  lirst  spouse,  and,  after  much  entreaty  and  op- 
position, this  measure  was  et  length  accomplished.  His  marriage  with 
the  Princess  of  Saxe-Cobourg  was  dissolved  by  an  imperial  ukaz,  dated 
April  2, 1820 ;  and  about  seven  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  24th  Kay  of 
the  same  year,  bis  marriage  was  duly  solemnised  witb  Miss  Grudainski, 
who  was  previously  created  Princess  Lovitch*  By  some  it  has  been 
said  that  this  lady  was  not  a  noble  before  her  marriage,  and  by  othm 
it  is  reported  that  she  was  a  countess.  The  truth  is,  that  in  Poland,  the 
name  of  noble  often  means  no  more  than  that  tlie  individual  is  not  a 
pitbcian  ;t  the  bulk  of  the  population  consisting  of  two  n;rcat  classes, 
nobles  and  peasants.  Now,  in  this  sense.  Miss  Grudzinbii\i  was  of  . 
noble  and  respectable  descent ;  but  she  bad  no  relationship  with  any 
of  the  very  ancient  families  of  tbe  kingdom,  nor  bad  she  any  title. 
Her  father,  however,  is  in  opulent  circumstances,  and  moves  in  the 
first  circles  of  society.  The  reader  may  be  desirous  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  this  lady.-  Aecording  to  our  informririon  from  a  Polish 

•  Vide  No.  57,  p.  312. 

■f  How  ridiculous;,  therefore,  is  it  to  speaV  of  Fvllss  Grudzlnski  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  •  prwMif  gmtUman  I  Tlicre  «re  oo  private  ^milemxUf  ia  our  sense  of  tbe  wurdy 
MoT  ia  Rati&a  or  PoUad. 

J*e^.— VOL.,  XVI.  If  o.  ixu.  ^ 
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gentleman,  the  Princess  Lovitch*  is  rather  below  the  middle  size,  and 
handsome  ;  her  features  are  regular  and  pretty,  and  excite  interest ;  hut 
they  possess  no  uncommon  expression  nor  vivacity— 'nothing  fascinutiiig. 
!Ier  manners  are  extremely  gentle  and  amtal>le»  and  her  deportment  is 
modest  and  condescending.  Though  a  person  of  excellent  sense,  slie  is' 
not  distinguished  for  natural  talents  or  acquired  accomplishments ;  and 
though  above  thirty-five  years  of  age,  yet  she  is  the  individual  who  alone 
ever  seems  to  have  completely  grained  and  rctnitKHl  Constantinc's  afTcc- 
tions  and  love,  at  a  time  when  he  was  iioniiualiy  the  secoiul,  hut  vir- 
tually the  iirst,  person  present  \u  l\)larid,  and  when  his  (ksircs  might 
have  been  satiated  with  unbounded  indulgence  and  profligacy. 

The  Grand  Duke  is  warmly  attadied  to  his  raouse,  and  has  ever 
shown  her  the  utmost  attention,  both  in  public  and  private:  nay  more, 
since  his  marriage  he  has  become  quite  domesticated,  and  passes  much 
time  daily  with  l!)e  mistress  of  bis  heart.  Jt  is  very  natural,  of  course, 
that  the  Princess  should  have  mnch  influence  over  her  husband's  ac- 
tions; and  tlie  Grand  Duke  perhnjis  ^ratilies  his  vanity  in  giving  vari- 
ons  proofs  of  his  devotion  and  fidelity. i  The  Princess  is  but  in  a  de- 
licate state  of  health,  and  last  summer,  always  accompanied  by  Constan- 
tine,  she  went  to  various  watering-places,  for  the  sake  of  using  warm 
baths.  Like  Constanrine's  first  spouse,  she  has  had  no  children ;  and^ 
perhaps  the  cause  of  this  may  be  easily  divined. 

Since  his  marriage,  Constantine  has  oflen  been  heard  to  say  to  tra- 
vellers, that  he  had  no  wish  ungratified  ;  that  he  envied  no  person's  si- 
tuation on  earth  ;  and  that  he  was  a  happy  man,  in  as  fnr  that  term 
was  applicable  to  m  n  tal*;.  Tt  is  pleasing  to  record  such  tacts,  which 
appear  to  prove  tliat  Ins  \\  \\c  lias  lunuanizeil  the  Tsesarevitch. 

To  give  a  general  view  of  Constantinc's  public  life,  we  shall,  in  a 
veiy  summary  manner,  allude  to  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  career. 

Having  received  a  complete  military  education,  and  his  propensity 
for  arms  still  continuing,  at  his  own  request,  when  twenty  years  of  age« 
the  Grand  Duke  was  attached  to  the  veteran  Suvarof,  and  with  this 
general  he  served  in  the  campnic^n  of  1  799,  ag'ainst  France.  He  was  to 
have  joined  the  Austrian  army  under  the  Archduke  Charles  in  1800; 
but  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  Switzerland  occasioned  his  return  to 
St.  Petersburgh.     In  180?,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna,  when  the  Em- 

Kror  of  Austria  gave  him  the  honorary  command  of  a  hussar  regiment. 
1805^  he  took  the  command  of  a  Russian  corps  destined  to.act  against 
France ;  and,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  guards,  he  shared  in  the 
unfortunate  battle  and  defeat  of  Austerlitc.  He  followed  his  brother, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  campaigns  of  18I)S,  1813,  1814,  and 

•  la  a  l«tter  from  Broweb,  it  is  taid  this  '<  Constaotioe's  wife,  the  Prlncefs  Lo- 
vitch, is  equftlly  distinguished  by  her  persona)  charms,  the  grace  of  her  mamunrt* 

and  the  nobleness  of  her  character.  Her  mildness  and  goodness  delifrht  nil  who  ap- 
proach her  ;  aod  if  she  is  never  to  bo  seated  upon  the  throne',  sh^  will  always  reader 
tke  aeoess  of  complaint,  misfortune,  and  truth,  easy  to  it." 

t  Upon  what  authority  the  following  nnecdotc  if  grounded  we  cannot  icU,  and 
wish  not  to  heiiere  it.  It  u  copied  from  llie  Nam  of  the  2(ith  Uecemher,  18j25< 
<*  We  have  heard  that  Hils  demi-savage,  m  some  accoonts  represent  him,  is  «oir 
wholly  governed  by  an  Eiiirlishwomnn,  wbo  was  formerly  the  cAerr  amte  of  a  cele* 
brated  manufacturer  of  artiftcial  teeth  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  From  him  the 
lady  went '  an  honest  woman,'  in  the  shape  of  a  courier's  wife;  and  from  the  courier 
■he  was  transferred  to  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constaotfae.  Whet  a. 
chsage  is  here  exernprificd  !  from  the  kept  girl  of  a  London  deatist*  to  swat' the 
foftnaes  of  Europe  in  the  shape  of  mistress  !** 
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on  various  uccaiiions  tiliowecl  himself  a  brave  boldier;  and  witii  liim 
entered  the  eity  of  Paris.  He  then  went  to  Rusua,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  After  the  second  deposition  of  Bonaparte  be  #as 
made  Generalissimo  of  the  Russian  army,  and  soon  afterwards  he  as* 
sumed  the  title  of  Military  Governor  of  Poland. 

Tfms  we  see  that  Coustantine  was  intrusted  with  hiijlily  important 
commands  ;  but  he  i.s  not  Viceroy  of  Poland.  That  ofhcc,  by  the  Inivs 
of  the  kmgdoui,  must  be  conferred  upon  a  Pole,  or  a  naturalized 
foreigner;  and  aecordingly  it  is  held  by  a  white-haned,  laiirm  old  man. 
General  Joseph  Zayontch^k,  who  served  Napoleon  during  the  Fre»cb 
invasion  of  Russia  in  1 81S.  But,  as  has  heen  remarked  with  great  trnth 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman,  the  vice-regal  dignityi  like  that 
of  the  late  Polish  kings,  was  a  mere  .shadow."  Constantine,  with  the 
name  of  Military  Governor  of  Poland,  or  Generalissimo  of  the  army,  is 
the  real  depositary  of  al!  po^^  or — unless  opposed  by  his  only  superior,  the 
King  of  Poland.  At  trie  same  time  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  Con- 
ttantinc  never  interferes  with  civil  affairs,  except  for  the  most  particu- 
lar reasons :  that  he  has  always  rendered  all  due  honour  to  the  real 
viceroy ;  and  that)  on  almost  every  occasion,  he  has  shown  him  great 
dfferaice.  General  Zayontchek  is  a  man  of  spirit,  of  eonsiderabJe  ta* 
lenlStand  13  highly  esteemed  by  the  Poles.  It  has  been  widely  reported 
that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Alexander  was  to  nominate  Constantine  Vice- 
roy of  Poland ;  but  this  seems  a  fabulous  story.  Witliout  General 
Zayontchek's  resignation,  such  a  deed  would  cause  a  general  rebellion. 

During  the  period  the  Grand  Duke  served  with  Suvarof,  he  was  dis- 
dnguished  for  his  military  conduct  in  the  caiup,  and  ior  ins  courage  in 
the  day  of  battle  ;  and  he  received  great  praise  from  the  old  field*mar^ 
shal.  Indeed  Suvarof  wrote  the  following  flattering  account  to  Count 
Razumovskii: — "  His  Imperial  Highness  Constantine,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  acts  in  the  service  like  a  veteran ;  always  accompanying  the 
sohliers,  he  lives  in  the  camp»  and  in  the  tent,  and  witli  wonderful  firm- 
ness lie  supports  the  excessive  heat  of  tiie  climate.  Such  an  example, 
in  so  distinguished  a  personage,  excites  the  admiration  both  ot  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  Austrian  armies." 

For  his  bravery,  exemplary  conduct,  and  success,  during  the  whole 
of  the  Italian  campaign,  by  a  special  order  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  Con- 
aiantine  received  the  title  of  Tsesaf^vitch.*  The  same  military  taste 
has  characterized  him  through  life ;  and  though  he  be  a  severe  discipUn- 
arinn,  yet  he  is  greatly  beloved  by  the  army,  and  is  justly  looked  up  to  as 
an  experienced,  courageous,  martial,  and  darin?  commander. 

It  has  been  quite  an  amusing  task,  of  Into,  to  yu  ruse  the  periodicals  ; 
and  to  remark  the  different  terms  in  v^hitli  die  prominent  traits 
of  the  character  ui  Constantine  are  depicted.  Uy  one  it  is  said  that 
cbiv  prince  k  of  a  MHWfa  and  nitbkis  ebaraeter*  and  (Jiat  he  is 
devowed  by  ambition,  and  a  deep>rooted  propensity  for  war ; — by  a  se- 
cond, that  be  is  a  daring,  warlike,  and  ambitious  prii^ce ; — by  a  third« 
that  be  ia  martial  in  his  character,  even  to  rashness by  a  fourth,  that 
he  is  by  no  moans  of  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  is  of  a  passionate  disposi- 
tion, bf  ing  very  ?pt  to  knock  people  down,  and  to  inflict  cruel  punish* 
meat  in  bis  rage  if— by  a  iifth,  that  he  has  neither  the  mild  exterior,  nor 

•  Vide  Glinkii's  History  of  Russia,  in  the  Russian  lanfjuajrc,  vol.  viii.  p.  298. 
t  "  An  ofUcerou  the  parade,  beiou^ struck  by  Constaotine,  lookout  bis  pistol,  aad 
sliot  himself  dead  on  the  spot."— Vide  No.  395,  p.  296,  Monthly  MagKKioc. 
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the  patient  duplicity  of  the  departed  Emperor,  Alexander  ; — by  a  sixth 
that  be  19  fierce,  impetuous,  daringf  and  that  his  panioaa  have  never 
been  much  under  the  control  of  refiction,  nor  his  vicea  dbguised  by  hy- 
pocrisy ;^by  a  seventh,  that  he  is  a  Kos&k  in  feeling,  and  a  genuine 
Kalmuck  in  features  ;-*by  an  eighth,  that  he  is  a  demi-savage ; — by  a 
ninth,  that  he  is  a  barbarous  tyrant  ;  by  a  tenth,  t!iat  he  U  an  imteeling 
Scythian  slave-master  ; — and,  lastly,  in  the  Gist  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine, after  an  allusion  to  his  short,  round  thee,  pu^  nose,  knitted  eye- 
brows, and  sunk  eyes,  we  ourselves  have  said,  that  he  w  the  very  repre- 
ientative  of  impatience,  fury,  and  aeverity  $  we  have  alio  added  that  hia 
deeds  have  not  belied  his  natural  featorea ;  and  that  be  indeed  has  |^ved 
himself  the  true  heir  to  his  father's  likeness,  passions,  folly,  and  itUber- 
ality,  without  a  great  share  of  h  1  s  redeeming  virtues  goodness  of  heart, 
•4H)d  paroxysms  of  remorse,  whicli  led  tn  compensation  for  insults  and 
injuries      but  we  forc^'ot  to  notice  his  reformation. 

These  and  such  like  descriptions  only  exliibit  the  dark  shades  of  the 
picture,  and  may  be  reckoned  far  from  impartial.  The  good,  as  well  as 
die  badf  should  never  be  concealed ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  some 
Ibw  of  our  publications  have  had  the  candour  to  ataie  that  Constantine  ta 
by  no  means  such  a  monster  as  he  has  been  described ; — thathe  has  some 
good  qualities  that  he  is  popular  in  Poland;^and  that  he  is  excessively 
beloved  by  the  whole  Russian  army.  Nay  more,  some  of  the  French 
journalists  begin  to  discover,  that,  under  a  disaf^reeable  exterior,  the 
Tsesarevitch  conceals  the  mild  disposition  and  the  virtues  of  his  late 
august  brother.t 

Ungoverned  by  these  contradictions,  we  shall  endeavour  to  dehneate 
the  great  outlines  of  Constantine**  real  picture,  at  various  periods  of  hia 

•  **  On  the  subject  of  an  Attack  upon  Turkey,  I  hive  merely  to  state,  that  no 
other  measure  would  be  so  popular  among  the  military,  the  aobles*  and  tlie  pea- 
santry of  Russia.  It  is  well  known  that  CoDstantine,  the  Great  Duke  of  Rassia, 
and  almost  the  Viccrrn-  of  Pnland  — so  frcqupn'ly  arcnspd  of  illibcralitv,  rnielty. 
and  barbarisai — was  thus  named,  because  it  was  expected  thai  be  would  reign  at 
GonstanHnople.f  Ood  ftnrliid  it!  Those  who  have  lately  beta  in  Poland,  or  who 

know  tbe  history  of  tliat  priiico.  u  ill  bold  bini  In  detestation." — "  "What  a  contra^r 
between  Abbas  Mirza,  tlie  beir- presumptive  of  I'ersia,  and  Constautioe,  tbe  ap« 
parent  successor  to  the  throne  of  Russia !  How  different  is  their  conduct,  when 
partly  under  restraint,  and  partly  as  independent  sovereigns  !  Should  they  come  to 
the  (Itrones  of  their  countries,  Persia  may  be  blessed  beyond  anticipation,  while 
Russia  may  see  Paul  II.,  under  the  ftne'Soundmg  and  claiwic  name  of  Constantine* 
1>ttt  sssorMly  not  In  sheep's  clothing.** — "  It  is  said  that  he  has  begun  a  relbroia- 
tion  ;  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  bopcd,  for  the  sake  of  those  be  rnlt's,  or  may  rule, 
that  it  may  be  completed*  and  especially  before  he  ascends  tbe  throne  of  his 
eeontry."!! 

1*  <*  The  editors  of  the  French  papers,  a  cIms  of  men  who,  from  some  cause  or 
otbfr,  nvf  totRlly  repurdless  of  truth,  and  possess  as  much  morality  as  opera-d«ncer«, 
begin  already  to  talk  of  the  virtues  of  the  *  Emperor  Constantine,'  and  of  bis  bigli 
aad  hoooarable  feeling  towards  his  brother  Itlsft.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  we 
have  never  hrarrl  this  character  of  ConatantiDe  except  from  a  Preocbman.  Accord" 
ioffto  public  report  in  Russia,  be  is  any  thing  but  a  highly  civilised  prince."-* 
M's  Weekly  Messenger,  Jan.  i,  183S. 


§  Thin  capitnl  i'^  better  known  in  H'l  -^ia  by  tlie  appellation  o(  Tsar-Ci  ad,  or  city 
of  the  Tsars.  As  the  Russians  received  tUeir  religion  from  them,  we  cannot  be  sur* 
prised  thai  they  hold  Constantinople  as  a  holy  city ;  that  all  ranks*  svca  the  artiuiiit 
peasants,  have  heard  of  its  altars  polluted  by  the  Turks,  and  that  they  iroald  all  ha 
ready  to  join  in  a  crusade  for  its  CHptwre  from  the  infidelji. 

|]  Vide  Lyall's  Travels  in  Russia,  vui.  li.  pp.  72,  IIJ,  and  426* 
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life,  and  by  thi;;  means  to  arrive  at  sonie aceunte infomiation  widife> 
gard  to  his  past  aiul  present  cliaracier. 

Constanline  is  of  the  middle  sUlure,  robust,  and  well  proportioned  : 
hU  air  is  martiali  and  his  de|K}rtinent  gentle  ur  severe,  according  to  cir> 
cumiCaiiMS  t  hh  mumers  are  polished*  .and  though  sometiaiee  rude,  be 
can,  at  pleasure,  eondact  himself  with  the  highest  deoorum.  Nptwitb- 
atanding  die  peculiarities  of  his  features,  his  ▼isage,  upon  the  whole,  pre- 
sents a  well-defined,  bold«  and  severe  outline,  which  well  accords  with 
Ihs  military  t'aste ;  while  a  considerable  devolopemcnt  of  his  forehead 
indicates  the  possession  of  natural  talenis — -talents  which  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  study,  diligence,  and  experience.  It  may  be  said 
that  he  is  a  w^Jl-informed  prince,  and  perhaps  his  general  knowled<re  of 
the  aflbirs  of  state  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  many  of  his  compeers 
of  Europe.    Therefore  to  call  Conatantine  an  tgaorasnrs  ia  quite 

grepoateroas,  and  to  reckon  him  a  savage  or  a  barbarian  betrays  a  total 
jnorance  of  the  Taesar^vitch's  character.  If  he  is  a  barbarian, — though 
it  may  seem  a  paradox, — he  is  at  least  a  civilized  barbarian ;  in  other 
wordn,  if  some  of  bis  past  actions  bear  the  stamp  of  barbarism,  they  were 
the  actions  of  a  civilized  prince, — of  a  prince  who,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  under  the  distinguished  La  Harpe  and  the  ta- 
lented Greek  general,  Kouruta,  and  of  a  prince  who,  at  times,  can  con- 
duct himself  in  the  most  polbhed  tnanner»  and  with  as  much  propriety 
as  any  of  his  equals  in  the  world.  The  devotion  of  too  much  time  to 
military  occupations,  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  tha  immense 
territories  and  the  various  nations  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  long  pro* 
tracted  studies  in  the  art  of  <Tovernment,  naturally  prevented  ron<?tnn- 
tine  from  givintr  much  attention  to  ilie  sciences,  or  to  general  literature; 
on  which  subjects  he  may  be  said  to  be  behind  his  brother  princes. 

Consiantine  s  rapidity  of  judgment  and  action,  his  caprice,  bis  want 
of  self^ommand*  his  impetuosity,  and  indeed  his  fury,  in  former  days 
were  quite  proverbial.  Like  hia  father  Paul,  he  was  not  only  a  terror 
lo  evil«doera^  but  also  to  the  most  devoted  and  the  best  aubjeets  of  the 
state.  Hia  attaches  well  knew  the  temper  of  their  master,  and^  like 
Paul's  favourites,  they  turnetl  b  is  alternate  paroxysms  of  displeasure  and 
rage,  of  good  humour  and  liberality,  to  their  advantage.  We  are  not 
aware,  Ijowever,  that  in  his  moments  of  contrition  and  remorse  Constan- 
line was  so  liberal  of  his  favours  as  Paul ;  but  the  difference  may  have 
arisen  from  the  deficiency  of  the  same  means  of  indulging  his  whims. 
We  have  never  heard  this  prince  accused  of  ingratitude  or  neglect  of 
his  friends;  on  the  contrary,  some  histories  are  related  which  ahow  that 
he  is  possessed,  at  least  at  times,  of  kindness  and  generosity,  and  that 
bii  zeal  has  been  equal  to  his  professions.  Ills  vivacity,  shrewdness, 
and  penetration,  his  activity  and  vigilance,  have  been  well  remarked  by 
Lis  tricn lis  and  by  his  court ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  he  is  en- 
dowed \vith  tnero;y  of  mind,  an  extensive  capacity,  decision  of  character, 
and  iirmueiis  of  resolution — qualities  of  incalculable  ? alue  lo  the  ruler  of 

a  great  natioo.  Ha  ia  very  cunning,  he  well  kiiowa  the  arte  of  dW« 
muktioD,  and  hia  wonderful  powera  of  imitation  and  mimicry  have  asto- 
nished both  nalivea  and  foreigners.  Strangers  might  imagine  that,  as 
the  Emperor  must  be  conscious  of  his  naturally  forbidding  features,  he 

would  be  backward  to  show  his  griinaces  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  and 
probably  tlje  TsL"(arcvitch  is  of  opinion  that  his  visage  is  more  pleasant 
under  certain  distortions  than  m  a  state  of  complete  quiescence. 
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There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  douitt  leipoBdBg  his  sincere  and  tender 
fraternal  love  towards  the  late  Autocrat,  nor  of  his  affection  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  ;  and  his  complete  devotion  to  the  Em- 
press Mother  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been  the  theme  of  adroinij* 
tion.  Though  of  so  violent  and  imperious  a  character,  yet  he  is  capable 
of  affection  and  friendship ;  and  that  his  heart  ia  not  unsusceptible  to 
the  pleasures  of  matrimonial  felicity,  is  completely  proved  by  the  facts 
already  recorded  le^rding  hia  last  marriage. 

Constantine  is  said  to  be  very  jovial,  pleasanttand  iocial at  table,  and, 
in  general,  he  is  now  abstemious  as  to  diet,  and  moderate  in  faia  cups. 
Like  Alexander,  he  knows  httle  of  music :  his  ear  is  not  acute,  nor  was 
he  permlttpd  to  devote  mncli  timft  to  tbe  cnhivnt'on  of  this  accofoplish- 
mcnt  in  his  youth.  Martial  music,  however,  delights  him  ;  and  lie  is 
one  of  the  best  and  liveliest  dancers  we  have  ever  seen.  He  liket>  all 
kinds  of  active  employment  and  aihltitic  amusements,  which,  no  doubt, 
have  contributed  to  the  vigour  of  his  conttitation,  and  to  the  hardihood 
with  which  he  bears  exeruon  and  privation,  heat  and  eold,  hunger  and 
thtrtt*  He  risea  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  devotee  much  time  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  army,  and  daily  occupies  himaeif 
■many  hours  in  training,  and  manoeuvring,  and  reviewing  lu's  troops. 
He  gives  up  the  evening  to  his  consort  or  a  domesiic  circle,  and  ge« 
nerally  retires  to  bed  at  an  early  hour. 

In  speaking  of  Constamiae's  failings  and  vices,  excesses  and  cruelties, 
In  his  youthful  days,  we  must  not  forget  the  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances  under  which  he  was  reared  at  the  cormpt  and  debased  court 
of  Catharine  the  Second,  to  which  nartieular  allusion  has  already  been 
made  in  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Alexander.  Many  of  his  faulta  may 
have  sprung  from  his  naturally  impetuous  constitution,  his  ignorance  of 
the  practice  of  good  principles,  and  the  inconsidcration  and  inexperience 
of  youth.  Such  a  view  is  justified,  m  a  considerable  degree,  by  the 
great  change  whicli  has  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  life  since  his  last 
marriage.  Yet  it  inust  not  be  forgotten  that  he  received  instruc- 
tions  Ifrom  a  strietty  viHooua  md  ahieerely  religious  parent,  the  Em- 
press Mother,  whose  conduct  waa  worthy  the  iwitatioA  of  her  sex  ;^  nor 
tnust  it  be  concealed,  that  though  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  waa 
placed  in  the  same  unfortunate  circumstances  with  Constantine,  yet  that 
he,  comparatively  speaking,  evinced  butfow  of  the  vices  of  nionarchs,  or 
even  of  men  in  general.  The  excesses  and  infamous  deeds  of  which 
Constantine  stands  accused,  while  they  may  be  in  some  degree  j>al- 
liated  by  a  consideration  of  the  evil  example  of  the  court  in  which  he 
moved  in  his  youthful  days,  assume  a  stiU  more  reprehensible  aspect 
when  we  class  him  among  polished  princes.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  though  he  has  given  many  proofs  of  his  total  want  of  self-command, 
yet  that  be  has  been  often  deceived  and  irritated  by  the  lake  reports  of 
courtiers  and  favourites ;  and  a  Pole  has  assured  us,  that,  on  some 
occasions,  when  the  truth  was  discovered,  he  has  shoAvn  great  compunc- 
tion, has  rewarded  the  injtired,  and  that  he  has  severely  punished  per- 
sons guilty  of  defamation  and  falsehood. 


•  The  reserved  luauner  aod  chaste  condiict  of  ibe  Biuj^iress  Mother  an«i  oi  lUc 
DowAger  Empress  caa  never  be  sufficiently  praised,  and  oittSt  liave  had  ainch  ia^ 
Antoct  on  tbeooatt  ladies  durinf  tbe  last  thirty  years. 
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-  A  F£W  years  only  liavc  passed  since  au  historical  novel  was  held  to 
be  an  inexcusable  aoomaly  in  all  the  csUbliiM  tribianalt  of  criticiim. 
It  was  argued*  with  inmislible  gravity  and  according  to  the  fomis  of  de- 
moostratumt  that  all  who  attempiedthiB  species  of  composition  must  either 
accord  with,  or  depart  from  history :  if  tlie  first»  they  only  wearied  their 
readers  with  an  old  story,  which  had  been  better  told  before ;  if  the  last, 
they  disturbed  all  previous  associntiona,  and  took  unwarrantable  liberties 
with  truth.  A  better  reason  for  the  public  distaste  than  tliis  logic  might 
be  iuuiid  in  the  practice  of  the  auiliors,  or,  more  generally,  authoressesj 
who  made  free  with  the  great  of  old, "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale 
fioir  they  either  exaggerated  and  dblorted  the  efaaractert  which  they  se- 
lected tof  their  purpose,  or  glossed  them  over  with  a  stntimental  var- 
aishy  in  which  all  the  finer  shades  of  distinctioik  were  lost,  aod  the  ac- 
tual was  rendered  unreal.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to 
make  laws  and  to  break  them — to  establish  the  essential  harmo- 
nies of  ita  own  nature  as  the  rules  of  inferior  spirits — ^or  to  select  for 
its  sphere  the  fp'ound  considered  as  the  least  favourable  to  its  purposes,, 
aiid  turn  difiiculties  luiu  materials,  llus  ha^  been  done  by  the  Author 
of  Waverley,  in  reference  to  historical  romance ;  he  has  demonstrated 
tia  praetieability  by  his  suoosss ;  and  has  diown  that  the  objections  of 
canlleis  have  not  been  sustained  by  exhibitions  of  the  true,  but  of  the. 
Soke ;  and  that  no  style  of  writing  is  capable  of  more  potent  charms* 
than  that  which  introauces  us  into  the  f^ociety  of  the  celebrated  persons 
of  former  times  by  the  pleasant  path  of  .m  individual  story  ;  which  cn- 
abie^  us  to  live  along  some  lines  of  personal  existence,  in  the  very  midst 
of  lboi»e  stirring  scenes,  with  the  general  aspect  oi  whicii  we  have  always 
been  familiar ;  and  to  contemplate  the  characters  and  the  events  which 
stand  oat  Iran  the  mist  of  years,  at  the  hearty  meal  or  the  jovial  fire< 
side.  As  yet  the  bold  enchanter  has  possessed  almost  solely  the  magic 
cirde  whidi  he  Jiss  dcared,  and  within  which  he  bag  called  forth  so 
many  august  forms,  and  exhibited  so  many  high  and  festal  pageants. 
But  we  have  now  to  greet  a  new  adventurer  in  the  same  field  ;  one  who 
is  supported  in  his  hold  attempt  by  reputation  as  a  wit  and  a  i>oet;  who, 
almost  avowt  dly  ioUtiwing  tlie  course  of  the  Scottish  novelist,  will  "  not 
stLui,  but  euiulate"  his  excellencies ;  and  whose  work  will  be  read  by 
none  with  more  pleasure  than  by  him  who  has  inspired  it  by  his  example. 

The  time  which  our  author  has  chosen*  including  the  latter  days  of 
the  Protectorate  and  the  beginning  of  the  restored  Monarchy,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  style  in  which  he  aspires  to  succeed.  Such  a  i)e« 
riod  is,  of  necessity,  full  of  striking  contrasts:  the  fervid  energy  of  de- 
mocratic nnd  reli'r'ous  7;eal  is  seen  in  its  most  steady  and  decided  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  pr  olli  if  y  ol  die  court  is  exhibited,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
in  its  full-swollen  pride,  uiid  joyous  recklessness  of  the  future,  lioth 
-  parties,  disgusting  or  n^scfaierous  in  reality^  are  peculiarly  eBlertainiDg 
m  fiction*  Kings  that  gracefully  play  the  devfl,  and  turn  the  miseries 
they  cause  intomo'ry  jestSi  are  delightixd  when  they  can  neither  tax  nor 
imprison ;  witty  libertines  are  harmlesB  Merry-Andrews  in  dsssical 


•  Hrnmblftyc  Ilouoe,  or  CaniUcn  and  RornidhtMli.  By  oee  of  tke  authors 

of  ftrjectQd  Addrct^8cs. 
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prose;  gay  exploits,  which  would  deserve  the  efallows,  arc  siinpiy  crr- 
clmnting  as  Jeux-d'c.sprit ;  and  a  Puritan's  or  a  Covenanter's  zeal  is  pic- 
turesque wiihoul  being  wcansiume,  when  we  are  not  buuiid  to  listen  to 

Kb  praym.  The  hmm  of  the  BiblB  at  the  ball  m  onciiy  «ritad  to 
'tlie  jprcMonged  represCBteCion  of  tbe  novel,  for  the  very  xeeeon  that  they 
ate  unfit  lubjccts  for  tbe  tragie  mtne ;  because  the  interest  we  feel  rar 
them  depends  mainly  on  the  accurate  detail  of  their  pcenliaritiee  of  ex- 
pression and  demeanour,  which  set  oft' or  temper  th^ir  oxce9<^en  of  pas- 
sion or  tolly.  These  it  is  the  peculiar  province  oi'  tlu'  novelist  to  de- 
velopc,  OS  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  tragedian  to  discard.  In  the  novel 
we  should  be  charmed  into  personal  sympathy  with  the  characters  by  the 
nice  exhibition  of  minute  traiti  which  realise  them  to  onr  hearts  ;  whfle 
in  the  drama,  the  incttmhraneea-of  ordinary  life  should  be  purged  away, 
mid  high  paasions  and  actions — n  whole  world  of  thought  and  ibding, 
compressed  into  a  few  hour8^4(hould  be  presented  to  our  view,  softened 
only  by  such  touches  of  the  ima'jination  as  the  strug-j^ling  emotion  mny  it- 
self surrgest  and  justify.  Our  author,  therefore,  in  his  choice  of  a  subject 
lias  not  shrunk  from  a  fair  trial;  but,  as  became  him,  h  is  d:iicd  nobly, 
and  resolved  either  to  fall  at  once  or  establish  himself  us  a  wortby  com- 
petitor of  his  model, — for  which  tbe  critics  especially  are  bound  ta 
thank  him. 

Thcte  is  something  both  impressive  and  pictnresqoe  in  the  opening- 
of  the  novel.  On  a  dark  and  gusty  night  of  autumn,  in  the  htmr  days 

of  the  Protectorate,  a  covered  cart,  attended  by  two  men  in  arms,  emer- 
ges in  silence  from  Ashdown  Forest,  nnd  proceeds  toward  Branibletye 
House,  the  residence  ufSir  Jolm  Coiupton,  the  most  zealous,  the  most 
single-hearted,  and  the  most  im}>i  udent  of  Cavahcrs.  Before  the  men 
reach  the  ^lace  of  their  destination  they  are  joined  by  Sir  John  himself, 
whose  joviality  almost  betrays  tem,and  who  conducts  them  to  his  man* 
aton,  not  without  incurring  the  ban  of  a  mysterious  female,  who  glidea 
amidst  the  woodland,  and  vents  on  them  sad  and  biuer  curses.  The 
cart  contains,  as  shrewd  readers  may  surmise,  arms  and  ammunition 
prepared  for  n  risinj^  in  favour  of  the  exiled  King-,  which  are  deposited 
in  vaults  beneath  the  mansion.  The  feartul  work  performed,  we  are 
fairly  introduced  to  the  honest  Sir  .John  Conipion — a  real  English 
squire,  true  to  his  old  wine,  his  old  songs,  and  his  old  aiisociations, — a 
Royalist  from  habit  and  prejudice,  giving  vent  to  the  feeling  of  the  in* 
stent,  and  entering  on  a  conspiracy  as  on  a  chase.  "  Thb/' es  all  ex* 
perience  proves,  will  never  do  true  plotters  should  be  spare  as 
Cassius;  and  the  natural  result  is  that,  while  our  honest  blade  is  huat^ 
ing  down  the  stag  he  has  christened  "  Old  Noll,"  and  cheering  on  his 
royal  hounds,  called  Rupert,  Mniirice,  Dighy,  and  other  loyal  names, 
his  mansion  is  quietly  possessed  by  a  band  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  who 
ransack  his  armoury,  eat  his  venison,  and  say  a  long  grace  in  his  hall. 
As  the  soldiers  are  holding  their  Bolemn  feast,  a  young  boy,  the  only  son 
of  their  absent  host,  dad  m  green— the  future  hero  of  the  ule — makea 
a  spirited  dtbut  in  a  balcony,  and,  on  hearing  his  father  called  "  a  malig- 
nant and  a  traitor,"  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  Colonel  Lilbum,  the  leader, 
which  sticks  quivering  in  the  wall  behind  him.  The  gallant  though 
pettilnnt  child  is  carried  to  London,  while  his  fuher,  warned  of  his  dan- 
ger, escapes  towards  the  coast;  and,  after  oiliciating  as  ostler  at  an  inn, 
and  pasbiug  throu^'h  many  perils,  which  we  must  pass  over,  arrives 
safely  in  France.    Jocelyn,  tlie  child,  who  finds  favour  with  Colonel 
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Tvin>iirii,  \9,  carriet!  by  him  to  the  court  of  the  Protector,  at  Hampton  j 
and  wc  arc  inticKliucd  with  him  bodily  into  tlie  prespnce  of  this  pl.iii) 
roaster  of  kings,  \vhose  quiet  power,  exerted  on  otlicrs,  and  whose  liall- 
crazy  enthusiasm,  when  directed  inward  towards  himself,  we  are  made  to 
ieeL  By  hit  command  tbo  boy  is  consigned  to  the  Gate-house,  West^ 
minsier«^the  prison  facing  the  western  entrance  of  the  Abbey,  theinmatea 
of  which  present  a  sampie  of  aU  the  varieties  of  excess  and  phrenzy, 
which  long-continued  political  and  religious  convulsion  had  produced* 
Among  these,  the  pleasantest  of  iho.  group,  ever  mnVJng  **  a  sunshine 
in  the  shady  place,"  are  tu  o  poor  players — one  yet  iigiit-hearfrd  and  gay, 
seeking  refuge  from  sorrow  in  bombast,  his  unwieldy,  but  uni  inefficient 
substitute  tor  imagination,  and  contented  if  he  can  deck  himself  m  some 
tattered  remnant  of  tinselled  finery,  the  emblem  of  grandeur  and  joy ; 
the  oihery  sunk  into  squalid  sloth  and  sottishness,  yet  whose  fixed  and 
drunken  eye  is  lighted  up  at  the  recollection  of  his  old  applauses,  and 
who  casts  oflf  stnpor  and  misery  like  a  garment,  when  he  feels  himself, 
for  a  little  moment,  once  more  an  actor.  These  agreeable  persons  con- 
trive to  get  up  a  play 'm  th-^  prison,  and  dres9  our  hero  to  act  Lady 
Macbeth,  in  which  guise  iie  is  driven  out  of  the  prison  by  the  gaoler — a 
farcical  and  uoplcasing  incident,  which  we  wish  expunged.  After  sume 
adventures,  not  very  well  made  out,  he  is  taken  on  shipboard,  and  joins 
his  fiither  in  France,  by  whom  he  is  welcomed  widi  a  bottle  of  daret, 
the  idea  of  which  makes  us  thirsty.  Together,  the  father  and  son  re- 
pair to  die  court  of  Charles,  at  Bruges,  where  we  become  presently  &mi* 
liar  with  the  frolicsome,  graceful,  and  heartless  prince,  whose  manners, 
associates,  gaieties,  and  wants,  are  described  to  the  life.  After  having 
been  sent  by  tlie  king  on  a  mission,  to  obtain  the  picture  of  one  of  hiii 
mistresses,  Sir  John  places  his  son  at  Paris,  where  he  becomes  as  ac- 
complished and  as  liandsome  as  a  liero  should  be  ;  wms  the  friendship 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  chastising  the  insolence  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  ;  plays  a  very  gallant  part  at  a  very  pretty  tournament 
patronized  by  the  French  king ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  gallery  of  noble 
ladies,  is  fascinated  by  two  large  Inatroua  eyes,  which  haimt  bis 
thoughts  till  he  afterwards  discovers  their  fair  proprietor  to  be  perfec- 
tion itself— and  then,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  they  enchant  him  no  longer  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  is  restored  to  the  throne,  and  poor  Sir 
Joim  gets  into  a  melancholy  scrape;  for  he  is  drawn  m  by  a  middle- 
aged  Dutchwoman,  supposed  to  be  the  widow  of  a  fisherman,  and  who 
keepti  lodgings,  first  to  bring  her  to  England  as  his  mistress,  andafter- 
wardst  in  the  due  course  of  such  proceedings,  to  make  her  his  wife. 
The  costume  and  manners  of  this  creature  are  powerfully,  though 
somewhat  coarsely  delineated ;  and  the  way  in  which  she  domineers 
over  her  husbfitul,  reduces  him  from  his  favorite  beverage  to  small  beer, 
and  contrives  to  pocket  all  his  cash  before  it  comes  to  his  hands,  is 
painted  with  a  reality  which  makes  one  tingle.  His  sun  returns  home 
to  obtain  a  restitution  of  his  estates  from  the  carele:is  and  tlioughtless 
sovereign  for  whom  he  lost  theioa,  and  takes  to  court  a  gracefid 
demeanour,  and  skill  in  singing  and  playing,  which  are  more  important 
than  a  good  cause.  Here  he  is  brought  out  in  due  theatrical  s^le  by 
Rochester ;  appointed  Vice-chamberlain  to  the  neglected  Queen ; 
resents  the  insult  cast  on  her  by  the  iruroductionof  Lady  Castlemaine  at 
her  party  ;  fights  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  favourite  ; 
takes  refuge  at  Walthamstow,  and  is  saved  by  old  Izaac  Walton,  who 
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tlisguUes  him  as  a  complete  angler ;  and  is  safely  shipped  for  Holland. 
Here  we  meet  with  a  princely  Dutch  merchant,  Mynheer  Adrian 
I^everning,  to  whom  he  is  consigned,  and  by  whora  he  is  protected — 
whose  love  of  his  i^mni  ship,  his  spices,  his  tuhps,  ;ind  his  dau^rhttjr,  are 
equally  characteristic  and  real — and  who,  surrounded  by  "riclies  linclcss,** 
chafes  at  the  Iom  of  three  nutmegs,  and  lays  out  diousands  without 
scruple  on  paintings,  statues,  or  flowers.  In  his  daughter,  a  glorious 
creature  of  serapfie  enthusiasm,  and  a  face  between  a  Jewess  and  an 
^gel,  Jocelyn  discovers  the  very  enchantress  whose  eyes  captivated 
his  young  heart  at  Paris.  She  loves  him^ — nobly  loves  liim — but  he, 
in  return,  H-els  nothing-  but  admiration;  and,  bein^  forced  to  fly  to  a 
retreat  among  the  watery  wastes  of  Holland,  edily  falls  in  love  with 
the  sprightly  Miss  Julia  Strickland,  tlje  damsel  of  the  deserted  castle. 
Here  he  meets  with  Valentine  Walton,  the  reputed  father  of  the  lair 
one,  who  has  become  insane,  from  remorse  at  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  who  is  attended  with  miwearied  love  by  his  wife, 
the  sister  of  Cromwell.  Hence  he  comes  again  to  London,  on  intelli* 
gence  that  the  obstacles  to  his  reception  at  court  are  removed— takes 
the  plague— is  saved  from  death  by  the  heroic  aid  of  Consf  antirr.  whom 
he  has  rejected,  and  who  has  lost  her  father — is  received  at  court  amidst 
the  revels  of  Oxtoid — saves  Miss  Strickland  from  being  burnt  to  d(  ath 
in  the  fire  of  London ;  which  is  very  grandly  pictured — narrowly  escapes, 
by  Constantia*8  tnierest,  from  a  charge  of  treason-^and  is  married  at 
Paris  to  Miss  StricUand,  under  the  auspices  of  Constants,  who  en- 
dows them  with  the  principal  part  of  her  hereditary  wealth,  and  takes 
the  veil.  Tn  England,  Sir  John's  estate  is  restored;  the  former 
husband  of  hh  lady  is  found  to  be  living,  in  the  person  of  a  capital 
fellow,  named  Winkey  Boss  ;  Jocelyn's  wife  is  discovered  to  Vie  the  jjjraiid- 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton;  and  the  old  lady  whose  curses 
appalled  us  m  the  first  chapter,  and  who  has  occasionally  llitted  through 
its  darker  passages,  proves  to  be  a  Catholic,  whose  shrine  the  Comptons 
have  demolished;  and  who,  in  her  eagerness  to  destroy  the  ruins  of 
Brambletye  House,  sets  fire  to  the  forgotten  repository  of  powder,  is 
blown  up,  and  only  lives  to  tell  the  tale  of  Julia's  abduction,  and 
confirm  the  felicity  of  the  lovers. 

In  sketching  this  hasty  outline,  we  liave  been  obliged  to  omit,  not 
only  many  incidents,  but  several  characters  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  story.  The  plot  has  untioubtedly  defects,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  insensibility  of  the  hero  to  the  charms  of  Constantia,  to 
whom  his  afiections  should  have  been  devoted,  not  only  because  she  is 
infinitely  the  nobler  woman,  but  because  her  eyes  first  enkindled  love 
mdhope  within  him.  A  novelist  who  introduces-  a  sympathy  of  this  kind, 
and  then  deserts  it,  is  a  traitor  to  himself;  and  even  Miss  Ldgeworth, 
who  asserts  in  terms,  that  "  First  loves  are  ^renerally  silly  things," 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  them  elHcacious,  in  order  to  satisfy  her 
readers.  Tfie  conclusion,  too,  is  almost  painful ;  for  the  hero  is  de- 
graded by  becoming  the  mere  recipient  of  pecuniary  favour  from  one 
whom  he  has  hardly  treated  weH ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  Constantia's  elo« 
quent  declarations  of  her  own  fitness  for  a  cloister,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  she  wasmadefor  a  happier  destiny.  The  old  Catholic  is  very 
theatrical  and  tiresome  in  the  course  of  the  story ;  but  she  is  well  ac- 
counted for  in  the  end ;  and  serves,  when  she  is  once  fairly  blown  up. 
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as  an  excellent  confessor  to  clear  up  all  pending  mysteries.  In  spite 
of  its  defects,  the  story  is  conducted  mth  singular  skill,  snd  it  is  told 
in  a  style,  now  and  then  rather  flippant,  but  generall}  elegant,  idioma- 
tic, and  concise. 

But  the  chief  power  of  the  novel  lies  in  its  delineation  of  scenery, 

iimnner*.  and  character.  The  first  is  unobtrusi%'ely,  hut  very  pleasingly, 
pourtrayed  throughout ;  there  is  a  fresh  woodland  air  in  the  description 
of  Sussex — and  the  pictures  of  Dutch  scenery  are  evidently  done  Irom 
observation.  In  the  views  aflTorded  oi  the  court  oi  Ciiarles,  which  chiefly 
611  up  the  second  dass,  there  is  much  dezteroas  penciling,  but  some* 
thing,  perhaps,  wanting  in  breadth  and  richness  of  colour.*  One  ftolic 
in  Christ-church  Hall,  where  Rochester  makes  all  theactorsi  who  are  to 
perform  the  cardinal  Yirtues,  drunk,  and,  having  set  them  at  logger- 
heads, draws  up  the  curtain  hefore  the  royal  party,  is,  however,  given 
in  the  best  style  c>f  cnmic  picturesque,  and  mn  t  live  in  tlie  memory. 
Of  the  historical  persons,,  Rochester  is  the  best ;  his  varied  dissipations 
are  touched  with  infinite  spirit;  and  his  conversation  is  full  of  wit, 
dexterity,  and  agreeable  contrarieties  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Sir 
John  is  capital,  full  of  lusty  life, — Mynheer  Beveming,  a  right  royal 
merchanty-^^nstantia,  a  divine  piece  of  flesh  and  blood,— and  Winkey 
Boss,  a  hard,  cool,  death-defying  Dutchman.  The  hero,  and  the  lady 
he  marries,  are,  according  to  approved  fashion,  the  least  interesting 
persons  In  the  story. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  this  novel  a  work  of  considerable  perfor- 
mance and  more  promise.  As  compared  with  the  Scotcli  romances,  it 
is  more  continuous,  and  less  thrown  into  masses  ;  so  that  it  contains  no 
scenes  of  comparable  power  to  Aeir  best,  but  is  more  equably  told.  The 
research  of  its  author  is  rather  too  ekiborately  displayed  in  the  notes ; 
but  we  like  the  snatches  of  genuine  songs  with  which  it  abounds ;  and 
we  think  we  see  indications  of  a  genuine  vein  from  which  a  series  of 
works  may  be  wrought,  tp  the  delight  of  those  whom  one  novel  a  year 
will  not  satisfy* 


8KBTCBBS  OF  PARISIAN  SOCIETY. 

Paris,  January  1 8M,  1 826» 

Mr.  EniTOR. — You  f^^ve  such  a  solemn  and  <liplonKUic  air  to  my 
last  letter,  that  in  truth  1  know  not  uhetiier  I  may  venture  tn  say 
any  thing  about  Olivier .  However,  nothing  else  is  talked  of  ui  our 
fashionable  salons ;  and  Olivier  maintains  its  ground  against  the  death 
of  Alexander  and  the  quarrel  between  Fodor  and  Pasta. 

OUskr  is  a  new  novel  by  the  Duchess  de  Duras  ;  a  novel  such  as 
never  was  written  before,  especially  by  a  woman,  and  least  of  all  by  a 
Duchess.  Do  not  imagine  that  Olivier  is  too  libertine ;  quite  the  re- 
verse.  If  you  understand  me,  you  will  be  rather  astonished  in  Eng- 
land to  learn  that  a  woman,  and  particularly  a  woman  of  rank,  slioitld 
w  rite  such  things,  and,  above  all,  print  them.  The  work  is  so  perfect 
iu  its  execution,  propriety  of  style  and  of  ideas  is  so  accurately  ob- 
served 111  Olivier,  that  for  my  part  1  am  surpitscd  at  one  tiling  only, 
and  that  is,  that  the  authoress  should  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
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appearing  in  print  Last  winter  I  happened  to  meet,  at  a  partjTf  wiib  a 
lady  who  might  be  regarded  ai  ikttlttesB»  but  that  she  is  somewhat 

infected  with  the  disease  which  at  present  renders  Parisian  society  so 
insipid,  and  drives  so  many  gentlemen  every  evening  to  the  theatres. 
I  allude  to  tli  ii  prudery,  or  as  it  may  be  tcrnipd  methodism,  which  is 
peculiar  to  ladies,  and  which,  as  yon  know,  consists  in  seeming  to  be 
shocked  or  oifended  at  things  in  tliemselves  perfectly  innocent,  and  at 
which  virtue  cannot  reaoonablj  take  alanii.  Chamfort  rebtes  an  anee- 
dote  of  a  Canoness,  who  in  all  the  books  she  read  scored  out  wit^t 
a  pencil  every  word  beginning  with  the  letter  h ;  for,  whenever  Chat 
otgectionable  letter  caught  the  eye  of  tlie  chaste  Canoness,  she  was 
reminded  of  the  word  homme.  The  lady  to  whom  I  liave  just  alluded, 
and  who  participates  not  a  little  in  the  feeling  of  Chanitort's  Canoness, 
bad  just  heard  the  Duchess  de  Duras  read  to  a  few  intimate  friends 
the  manuscript  of  her  OUvier^  which  by  conimuu  cuiiseut  was  pronounced 
to  be  infinituy  superior  to  Edward  or  Ourikot  and  was  moreover  de* 
dared  to  contain  nothing  indecorous  throughout  the  long  recital  of  th^ 
love  ^od  misfortunes  of  Count  Olivier  de  R. 

The  testimony  of  my  &ir  friend,  as  arbiter  cleganliarujnt  is  to  me 
decisive.  Still,  however,  I  cannot  help  blaming  the  publication  of  such 
a  book.  By  the  metaphysical  docnine  of  the  association  of  idea*;,  the 
name  of  the  authoress  calls  to  mind  a  disagreeable  word.  Vulgar 
critics  will  of  course  make  the  most  of  this  idea ;  and  every  prudent 
person  will  regret  that  it  miut  have  been  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
noble  authoress  the  whole  time  she  was  employed  in  writing  and  re> 
vising  her  pretty  little  volume. 

The  work  is  printed  in  £ngland,  but,  after  what  I  have  told  you» 
few  ladies  will,  I  dare  say,  venture  to  look  at  it.  I  will  therefore  send 
you  a  very  short  and  very  unohjcciionable  abstract  of  this  little  ro- 
mance. 1  .should  not  venture  to  ingross  so  much  of  your  attention  with 
a  work  of  this  kind,  but  for  the  great  interest  it  has  excited  in  our 
fashionable  classes;  besides,  the  appearance  of  Olivier  is  a  social 
event,  and  consequently  has  a  twofold  connexion  with  the  object  of 
these  letters*  People  seem  to  be  the  more  inclined  to  talk  about  this 
new  novel,  because  tt  is  by  no  means  certain  of  sharlr^tlie  success  which 
attended  its  precursors,  Ourika  and  Edward*  If  this  success  be  not  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  because  people  are  tired  of  the  small  coin  which  the 
love  of  authorship  has  induced  the  Duchess  de  Duras  to  pass  otJ'now 
for  the  third  time.  At  this  very  moment  there  are  not  perhaps  more 
tlian  thirty  copies  ui  Olivier  iu  Paris ;  and  wirea  people  set  uli  lor  their 
country  residences  in  May  next,  Ladvocat,  the  bookseller,  will  sell 
them  to  any  one  who  will  buy  them,  and  the  profits  will  be  applied  to  a 
charitable  establishment.  It  would  be  a  proof  of  talent  and  address  on. 
the  pert  of  the  audioress,  to  falsify -this  unfiivourable  prediction,  which 
is  in  every  body's  mouth.  Three  months  ago  people  prided  themf^elves 
in  having  read  Edward i  and  to  talk  about  it,  waa  thought  a  mark  of 
good  ta^ite. 

When  Count  Olivier  de  R.  falls  in  love,  Louis  XVI.  was  king,  and 
the  futile  old  Maurepas  governed  France.  Olivier,  who  is  connected 
with  the  court  nobility,  had  just  been  made  a  Colonel  at  the  age  of  ftS  $ 
and,  like  idl  Colonels  of  that  time — for  it  is  a  Duchess  who  writes — 
be  is  witty*  brave,  ud  generous,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  all 
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eoxcombry  and  afTectation.  But  his  generosity  ruins  him.  He  ha^  a 
friend,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  court,  named  uaesarde  St.  — Cceaaf 
is  alwnyi  in  love,  or  rather  he  is  never  to.  In  thte  be  diflinn  widdy 
Urom  poor  Olivier,  who  secretly  cherishes  a  very  discreet  paSiion  tot  a 

young-  widow,  Madame  dc  M,  who,  like  all  widows  of  romance,  baa 
just  buried  a  husband  old  enough  to  he  her  father.  When  will  our 
novel-writers  strike  out  of  the  beaten  track  into  which  their  rage  for 
nobility  has  led  them? — Why  might  not  Madame  de  M.  have  been 
merely  the  widow  of  a  man  ten  years  older  than  herself  /  Madame 
de  Duraa  oontinnally  fidls  into  this  prevailiqg  sin,  wbteh  may  be  lo 
easily  avoided,  since  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  reitimd  tbe  rights  of  Natore 
in  bis  fictions.  It  appears,  that  before  he  cherished  his  axdent  anddiscreet 

gission  for  Madame  de  M.,  Olivier  was  paying  bis  court  to  a  certain 
aroness  de  B.  However,  a  misunderstfinding'  a risog  between  the  lady 
and  her  lover;  and  Cajsar  alterwards  becomes  attaclud  to  the  Baroness, 
and  suddenly  determines  to  marry  her.  Olivier  makes  Ciesar  accjuaint- 
ed  with  the  doubtful  virtue  ot  his  intended  bride.  Csesar  promises 
Ibat  the  match  shall  be  broken  off;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Olivier 
learns,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  his  friend  b  married.  The  ne«r 
Madame  de  St.  H«  now  becomes  the  persecutor  of  the  unfortunate 
Olivier.  She  discovers  the  attachment  between  him  and  Emilie,  and 
she'  takes  her  revenp^e  by  bringing  nbout  the  tinion  of  the  lovers.  The 
marriage  is  celebrated  by  all  the  customary  ceremonies,  civil  and  reli- 
gious;  but  on  the  evenini^  of  the  weddinjj-day,  Olivier  disappears, 
after  addressing  to  the  new  Countess  de  K.  the  following  letter,  whicbs 
it  mnetbe  conftaaed,  is  not  very  explanatoiy : 

I  am  the  most  nnhappy  of  men,  Emifie ;  for  I  abandon  yon;  and 
'  these  lines  are  a  ftreweli, — perhaps  an  everlasting  one — at  least  an  this 
world." 

There  has  scarcely  yet  been  time  to  judge  of  the  literary  merit  of 
O/ZriVr,  and  therefore  in  our  parties,  people  merely  discuss  the  conduct 
oi  the  characters,  and  iuquire  whether  or  not  it  is  conformable  to  Na- 
ture. For  my  part,  I  agree  with  those  who  condemn  the  flight  of  the 
unfortunate  Olivier.  But  perhaps  I  have  already  ingrosscd  your  at- 
tention too  long  with  a  subject  whicb  almost  exclusively  occupies  our 
foshionable  circles. 

Madame  de  Duras'  novel  naturally  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  great  revolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  our  manners.  Two  years  ago,  our  liberal 
writers  might  have  ventured  to  censure  the  stvlc  of  n  Dncliess  r  but 
now  nothincr  would  be  regarded  as  a  tnoi  e  decided  mark  ot"  bad  taste. 
They  would  be  afraid  of  being  looked  upon  as  people  who  are  not  re- 
ceived into  poliie  society.  The  drawing-rooms  ot  the  conimercial 
classes,  or,  as  they  are  here  called.  Us  Htlmu  de  fMiutn€f  are  beginning 
to  be  quite  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  The  cause 
of  this  great  revolution,  which  nobody  certainly  could  have  foreseen  in 
I8i20,  is,  that  people  are  amused  in  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Gernjain,  while  they  yawn  in  the  salons  of  the  wealthy  bankers.  We 
hear  of  no  bankers'  wives  so  distinguished  for  talent  as  Mesdames  de 
Duras,  de  Poix,  dc  Vintimdle,  de  Simiane,  de  Dino,  and  de  Castellane. 
Opinion  will  soon  be  almost  exclusively  manufactured  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  4>f  the  high  nobility,  which  will  give  it  quite  an  aristocratic  chia- 
lacter.  Inn  year  or  two  hence,  the  good  folks  in  England  will  be 
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astooidbed  to  fitidt  that  we  entertain  mach  more  rMmal  opiaioiie  uk 
France  than  we  used  to  do*  becanae  our  viewa  w31  have  become  more 

aristocratic.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  aristocracy  liavc  made 
no  sacrifice  in  throwing  open  their  saloons  to  the  liberals.  Their  busts 
of  the  King,  and  their  flciirs  dc  lis,  have  disappeared.  Tbf^ir  contempt 
for  the  lower  orders  still  exists  in  full  force,  tlioit^^h  it  never  shows 
itself.  In  shnrt,  ]>ersons  wlio  pride  tin  lustlvf  s  uii  llicir  exalted  birth, 
assume  a  ccrtaia  iree  manner  in  speaking  of  tlic  Kin^  and  ihe  llu^al 
lamily,  which  perfectly  accords,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  terms,  with 
the  langunge  of  the  party  fii?omrable  to  republicanism. 

We  have  in  France  a  great  many  talkative  men,  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  who  are  fond  of  relating  ihe  important  events  which  took  place 
dtirinL'  tlK'  I'Vri';rh  expedition  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  retreat  from  J^loscow. 
This  IS  the  j)ritic!pal  cause  of  the  utter  indilFerence  with  which  the  ' 
public  has  i  <  ( :  i\  (  d  Philippe  AitiiuUe^  a  heroic  poem  in  twelve  cantos, 
by  Parceval,  of  the  French  Academy.  Every  man  in  France  has 
read  General  Scgur's  account  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow  ;  and  after 
such  a  narrative,  what  are  the  dangers  encounterad  by  Philippe 
Auguste,  related  as  they  are  in  Alexandrine  verses  of  the  Khool  of 
Racine,  which,  amidst  the  splendour  of  language,  throw  a  dead  of 
obscurity  over  the  objects  they  describe  ?  The  reign  of  verse  is  over  in 
France,  and  we  can  now  only  tolerate  short  poems  of  three  or  four 
hun  lred  lines.  And,  besides,  we  must  have  suhstanee  as  well  as  sound, 
as  111  ihe  verses  of  Pierre  Corneiiie,  which  do  not  siirink  from  any 
energetic  and  appropriate  word. 

The  subject  of  M«  Perceval's  poem  is  the  victory  gained  by  Philippe 
Auffttste  at  Bovines,  over  a  coalition  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Flanders,  are  leagued  against  Philippe,  and  have. 
In  anticipation,  divided  the  spoil  of  his  dominions  at  the  Congress  of 
Vrdenciennes.  Philippe  dissolves  the  league  by  the  victory  of  Bovines, 
which  is  retarded  by  aatanic  ngencv — sucli  is  the  mockery  which  the 
author  has  ventured  to  present  to  his  countrymen,  who  now  aK»s( - 
lutely  beheve  in  nothing  1  Perhaps  he  was  induced  to  hazard  this  bold 
ei^eriment,  because  Tasso,  whose  contemporaries  put  firm  faith  in 
Lwcifer  and  his  horns,  has  made  such  good  use  of  devils.  Bat  what  is 
still  worse  is,  that  M.  Parceval  pourtrays  his  devils  with  a  feeble  hand, 
and  awkwardly  enough  has  recourse  to  modern  science,  the  only 
religion  of  the  19th  century-  For  example,  he  kindles,  by  the  aid  of 
bis  devils,  a  subm  trine  volcnnn  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  which 
threatens  England.  1  he  prmcipal  supernatural  character  in  iliii  abor- 
tive epopee  is  St.  Genevieve.  Now  you  roust  know  that,  since  the 
priests  have  driven  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  from  the  Pantheon,  which 
they  now  call  St,  Genevieve,  the  name  of  that  Saint  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.  M.  Parceval  draws  the  characters  of  his  heroes 
tdierably  well,  though  always  with  a  certain  degree  of  feebleness. 
Alexandrine  verse  not  being  suited  to  plain  narrative,  and  being  on  the 
contrary  favourable  to  oratori<  :d  style,  M.  Parceval  has  been  betrayed 
into  the  fault  of  representing  his  cliaracters  hy  words  rather  tlinti  hy 
deeds.  The  latter  arc  mdeed  of  so  coiimion  a  kind  that  1  should  he 
sure  to  fatigue  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Byron,  were  1  to  give  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  poem  of  Philippe  Auguste^  The  ardent,  iutpetuous, 
and  haughty  Philippe,  already  lamed  wt  his  connge  in  the  Holy  Land, 
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and  the  victories  which  enabled  htm  to  unite  to  his  crown  Normandy, 
Touraine,  and  Anjou,  is  flatterecl  by  M.  Pareeval  as  highly  as  he  waa 
by  his  .own  conrtiera*  The  kingly  character  is  any  thing  but  popular 
io  France,  where  we  adore  Ney,  Carnot,  Davidi  and  all  the  other 
great  men  whom  we  have  lost  through  the  two  little  syllables  ie  Roi. 
The  flnttorin?  portrait  which  M.  Parcrva!  has  drii'vn  of  his  hero  would 
have  sufficed  to  coiulnnn  the  poem,  had  it  presented  no  other  fault. 
This  spirit  of  euloiry  porvadcs  the  whole  work  ;  for  the  author  lavishes 
his  praise  on  the  son  of  IMuhppe  Auguste,  who  succeeded  his  father 
imm  the  title  of  Louis  VJII, ;  and  he  even  lauds  the  child  of  Louis 
VIII.  who  never  came  to  the  throne,  but  to  whom  the  poet  promises 
A  palace  in  Heaven.  To  see  this  piece  of  absurdity  presented  to  a 
people  who  are  madly  fond  of  Beranger's  Odes,  is  indeed  laughable 
enough.  M.  Parccval  has  dr  nvn  a  l^ctter  picture  of  Thihaut  Count  de 
Champagne,  an  export  warrior.  This  character  is  graceful  and  noble, 
though,  like  the  rest,  it  is  coloured  in  too  vague  a  style.  But  cli^niity 
and  grace  being  the  characteristics  of  the  French  language,  the  author 
has  been  assisted  by  his  instrument,  instead  of  finding  it  unmanageable. 

M.  Porceval  has  sacrificed  to  the  King^  of  France  all  the  ctiaracters 
of  the  opposite  party ;  as  for  example,  Jean  Sansterres,  Otho  IV.  the 
Comte  de  Flandres,  the  Pope's  Legate,  &c.  The  female  characters  add 
to  the  feeble  colouring  of  the  porm.  Tscmhnrc  and  A'irnes  de  Meraine, 
two  rival  queens,  are  actuated  only  by  tlic  desire  o!'  ?;acrificinii;  carh 
other.  To  crown  this  effort,  to  brave  the  public  taste,  th(^  Author  has 
devoted  three  can  toes  out  of  his  twelve  to  a  long  narrative,  delivered 
by  Count  Thibaut,  which  presents  a  picture  of  the  French  provinces 
tegained  from  England  by  Philip. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done  with  M.  Parceval.  Nobody  has 
deigned  to  read  l  i  ponderous  poem.  The  author,  who  is  advanced  in 
life*  has  been  in  £gypt>  Since  then  he  has  always  flattered  persons  in 
power,  and  ha<?  obtained  from  them  the  honours  of  tlje  Academy  and 
the  Cross ;  and  he  is  a  very  respectable  dull  sort  -of  gentleman  in 
the  relations  of  private  life. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Songs  of  Berangcr  has  just  appeared,  and  lias 
been  prosecuted  by  government.  The  publisher,  Plasson,  has  been 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  francs ;  a  very  favourable 
sentence,  which  will  augment  by  thirty  thousand  francs  the  produce  of 
the  works  of  our  principal  poet,  AH  things  considered,  Beranger 
is,  probably,  our  only  living  port  whose  works  will  be  read  fifty  years 
hence.  M.  de  Lamartinc  owes  his  success  to  the  aristocratic  cabal, 
which  he  has  flattered  with  boundless  servility ;  for  he  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  to  insult  the  present  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  is  a  mediocre  good  sort  of  man,  of  retired  habits. 
M.  de  U  Vigne  owes  his  success  to  the  liberal  cabal,  to  the  Bona* 
parttsts  and  the  partisans  of  national  honour,  who  have  so  often 
rhymed  gknre  with  vktoire,  and  France  with  esperance,  Bonapartism 
has  now  been  extinct  for  two  years.  People  do  not  admire  a  despot, 
even  thonp^h  he  should  be  a  hero;  and  with  Bonapartism,  M.  de  la 
Vifrne'*^  friorv  has  fallen.  Beranr^er's  p();>ularity,  on  the  contrary, 
which  IS  not  supported  by  any  cabal,  is  daily  augmenting,  because  his 
writings  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  one.  As  for  our 
ddier  French  rhymesters,  it  would  be  msulting  common  sense  to  name 
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theon.  People  never  bestow  a  tboaght  on  them,  except  wben  fhtf 
laugh  at  tlie  four  editions  of  their  best  poems,  which  have  all  at  once 
appeared.    The  whim  of  these  fourth  editions  has  been  officially 

authenticated,  with  roj^ard  to  the  poem  of  Marie  de  Brabant,  by  M. 
Ancelot.  (See  the  Journal  of  M.  Beuchot.)  It  is  to  prn«<e,  and  to 
historical  prose,  that  France  now  owes  her  literary  Pflory.  Vultaire  and 
his  contemporaries  amused  thciu^ieives  by  ridiculing  follies  ;  and  in 
writing  history,  they  still  stuck  to  satwe  and  neglected  narrative. 
An  excellent  work  of  this  kind  has  lust  appeared.  It  is  entitled 
Hutmre  de  la  Vie  ei  det  Oieoraget  de  MoUere"  by  M.  T.  Taschereau. 
This  young  and  able  writer  traces  Moliere  firom  bis  birth,  in  January 
1652,  to  his  death  (in  1673)  in  the  nrms,  as  is  well  known,  of  two  poor 
sisters  of  la  Charite,  who  used  to  come  to  Paris  to  collect  alms  durin<^ 
Lent,  and  who  annually  experienced  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  author 
of  Tartuffe.  If  I  couid  transcribe  the  table  of  contents,  which  consists 
of  no  less  than  sixteen  closely  printed  pages,  you  would  at  once  perceive 
the  interest  which  is  jevery  moment  awakened  and  gratified  in  the  per- 
usal of  this  book.  M.  Taschereau  follows  Moliere  month  by  month, 
and  sometimes,  when  the  documents  enable  him  so  to  do,  day  by  day. 
He  proves  the  falsehood  of  a  multitude  of  anecdotes  whicli  have,  for  a 
century  and  a  halt*  passed  current  respecting  the  great  drriinatist ;  and 
relates  others  ol  hun,  \\  hich  have  hidierto  remained  unknown.  Every 
person,  however  obscure,  connected  with  Moliere,  is  noticed  by  M. 
Taschereau,  who  gives  in  a  few  lines  the  result  of  long  researches. 
Moh'ere,  the  writer  of  Comedies,  might  himself  easily  be  made  the 
hero  of  an  interesting  novel.  He  was  not  one  of  those  common-place 
autliors,  whose  only  passion  is  a  petty  literary  vanity,  and  who  spend 
their  whole  lives  in  scribbling. 

The  son  of  an  upholsterer,  and  destined  hy  thp  railing  prejudices  of 
1622  to  live  in  ignorance,  it  was  only  by  rendermg  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  whole  of  lit:*  Ivimily,  that  Moliere  with  difficulty  obtained  a 
procrastinated  but  excellent  education.  Players  were  then  the  ser- 
vile puppets  of  the  great,  and  the  people  despised  them ;  hut,  impelled 
by  his  genius,  Moliere  took  to  the  stage.  Endowed  with  ardent  sensi- 
bility, he  was  all  bis  life  the  victim  of  a  passion  for  a  woman  who  little 
deserved  his  r^ard — the  celebrated  Arroande  Bejart.  Vexed,  but  never 
cured  by  her  repeated  infidelities,  he/  exclaimed,  Wliy  not  pardon 
her  ?  she  is  young  nnd  l)and«:ome,  and  is  only  as  much  inclined  to  co- 
quet, as  1,  old  and  philosophu  ,  am  to  adore  her."  Mullt  re  was*,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  only  twenty-tiiree  years  older  than  tliat  lady,  and  was 
stUl  considered  a  handsome  man.  Literary  honours  held  always  in  his 
heart  a  subordinate  place  to  love.  The  slave  of  his  own  foibles,  he 
seemed  only  to  wish  to  make  other  men  laugh  at  theirs.  He  however 
cultivated  the  civic  virtues  so  far  as  frequently  to  remind  us  of  Socrates. 
The  priests  insulted  him  nftcr  his  death,  while  the  court  and  the  town 
remained  undecided,  and  durst  not  venture  to  declare  against  the 
clergy.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  priests,  favoured  by  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  again  insulted  the  memory  ol  Moliere,  in  1817;  when 
a  police  commissary  removed  his  ashes  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  in  a  hackney  coach,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  as  it  waa  well  known  that  any  publicity  would  in  an  in- 
stant have  collected  10,000  dtixens*  Several  of  the  anecdotes  related 
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and  aotheBticated  M*  Taidhercflii,  would  make  gooil  suljeeu  for 
eoittfldjrt— micb,  for  example^  at  the  itary  of  the  Pretudeni  Leteot,  wbo 

was  obligee!,  in  consequence  of  an  arr^t  of  the  Parliament,  to  apologize 
to  Madame  Moliere,  who  he  fancied  was  in  l>ve  with  him.  M.  Tas- 
chereau  is  however  rather  timid.  He  will  nor  venture  to  blame  too 
severely  k  grand  Steele  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  the  anecdotes  lie  relates 
cast  a  light  no  leas  iuleresting  than  clear  on  the  moral  habits  of  1650. 
It  it  not  the  Parit  of  that  period  that  M.  Taadiereaa  lays  open  to  ut, 
but  Bttiers,  Lvont,  Gffciioble>  and  all  the  tow nt  Moliere  vtiiM.  Not* 
withttanding  the  prudent  reaerve  of  M.Taicbereaa,who  tvishes  to  have 
all  sorts  of  poets  among  the  purchasers  of  his  books,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Socratic  and  energetic  jrenius  of  Moliere  alarmod  Boileau  and 
Racine,  doubtless  men  of  genius  al^o,  but  who  never  allowed  them- 
selves to  have  anv  other  than  bourgeois  feelings.  It  is  easily  seen  by 
the  free  style  of  the  petitions  which  Moliere  addressed  to  Louis  XIV., 
that  be  stood  with  that  prince  on  a  superior  footing  to  Boileau  and 
fiaetne*  Were  not  11.  Taacherean't  book  disfigor^  by  an  extreme 
timidity,  it  woold  be  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  tone  which  pervades 
the  bitleriea  now  written  in  France,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  every 
where  be  translated.  The  History  of  Henry  IV.  by  M.  Mignet,  and 
of  Bretagne,  by  Count  Daru,  are  announced  for  publication  this  winter. 

You  will  now  be  so  good  as  to  follow  nu  over  the  immense  interval 
which  separates  Moliere  and  M.  Duval,  a  uiember  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, and  autiiur  uf  the  k'rincesue  des  Ui  aiiu.  This  lusioricai  comedy 
wat  performed  for  the  fiiat  time,  on  the  £Oth  of  December  last,  at  the 
Tktaire  FratiftM^  and  the  celebrated  Mademoitelle  Mars  appeared  in 
the  part  of  the  Prinsets  dea  Ursins.  Do  you  know  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  plain*speaktng  worka  ever  published  on  the  history  of 
France? — I  mean  the  Memo'tres  Secrets  fttr  Louis  XIV.  et  le  Resent. 
These  two  excellent  volumes,  written  in  1760,  by  Duclos,  contain  the 
history  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  and  exhibit  her  in  a  far  more  plea- 
sant drcHs  ihan  that  in  which  she  appears  in  the  play,  (See  vol.  i.  page 
79.)  What  idea  must  one  form  of  a  comic  poet,  who,  while  at  liberty 
to  retort  to  fiction,  makes  Ua  oomedy,  which  he  calla  hiatoricia,  kta 
amtMtng  than  the  reality  I 

In  1713,  Madame  des  Ursins,  the  widow  of  a  Roman  prince  (Orsini)^ 
but  by  birth  a  French  lady,  of  the  noble  family  of  La  TremouiUe^  reign- 
ed  with  despotic  sway  over  the  mind  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  a  prince 
slupetied  by  superstition,  aud  who  finally  became  insane.  She  contriv- 
ed to  have  it  suggested  to  the  King  that  he  should  marry  her,  but  he 
answered  tlie  proposition  with  a  dry  negative.  Madame  des  Ursins, 
folding  that  she  had  no  chance  of  mounting  the  throne,  made  it  her  bu- 
stnesi  to  phce  one  on  it  who  appeared  the  leaat  fitted  for  such  a  sitna- 
tioii.  She  caat  her  eyes  on  Elisabeth  Famese,  niece  of  the  Dnke  of 
Parma«  She  supposed  that  that  young  Prinoess,  obscurely  and  humbly 
educated  in  the  Palace  of  Parma,  was  not  likely  to  pay  any  serious 
attention  to  public  afiairs,  and  would  leave  all  the  power  in  her 
bands. 

Madame  des  Ursins  communicates  her  idea  to  the  Abate  Julio  Albe- 
roni,  afterwards  Cardinal,  a  bohi  intriguer,  who  was  then  living  at 
Madrid,  in  the  quality  of  a  poor  agent  of  the  poor  Duke  of  Parma. 

^<r6.— VOX.  XVI.  NO.  i.xTi.  a 
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The  Al>ate,  weeing  the  road  to  fortune  open  before  him,  informed 
<  Madame  des  Ursins  that  the  young  Princess  of  Parma  was,  from  her 
limited  information  and  feebleness  of  character,  but  ill  qualiBed  to  sit 
on  the  tlirone  of  Spain.  This  statement,  which  was  notliin*!^  short  of 
an  impudent  falscliootl,  i'wcd  tlie  iletprmination  of  Madame  cles  Ursins, 
and  slie  indiiCLd  tlio  to  solicit  toi mally  tlie  liand  of  Elizabeth  of 

Parma.  During  tlie  delays  which  unavoidably  attend  a  Royal  umr- 
riage,  Madame  dea  Ursina  accidentally  learns,  that  though  the  Prineeta 
of  Parma  ia  deficient  in  education,  yet  that  she  possesses  a  consider' 
able  share  of  natural  understanding,  and,  above  all,  decision  of  cba* 
racter.  Madame  dcs  Ursins  finds  she  has  been  deceived  by  Alberoni ; 
but  slic  is  not  discottrnged,  and  she  immediately  despatclies  a  courier  to 
Parma  with  oriK  rs  to  suspend  the  marriage.  This  courier  arrives  at 
Parma  on  the  mornmg  of  the  1 6th  of  August.  The  church  is  decorated 
for  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  in  the  space  oi  au  hour  the  happy  mar- 
llage  which  is  to  insure  to  the  house  of  Parma  the  protection  of  Spain, 
will  be  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Gossadini,  by  vhrlue  of  the  pvoxy  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  uncle  of  (he  Princess. 
Both  uncle  and  niece  immediately  agree  to  imprison  the  courier ;  they 
offer  him  the  alternative  of  being  instantly  put  to  death,  or  of  receiving 
a  sum  of  money  for  concealing  himself  until  the  following  day,  when 
he  may  appear  in  public  under  the  pre  tence  of  having  just  arrived.  It 
is  rather  siir[)iiaing  that  tlie  Duke  of  Parma  should  nut  immLdiately 
have  put  the  courier  to  death  without  ceremony  ;  for  people  were  killed 
fot  more  trivial  matters  in  Italy  in  the  year  1714.  At  length,  however, 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  and  the  Princess  sets  out  for 
Spain.  On  arriving  at  Pamplona,  she  meets  Alberoni,  and  she  plainly 
tells  him  that  the  first  act  of  her  royal  authority  will  be  to  dismiss 
the  Princess  des  Ursins.  The  priest,  in  spite  of  his  eflOrontery,  is  crest- 
fallen on  hearing  this.  He  seeks  to  dissiiade  the  youuGf  Qneen  from 
her  determination  ;  but  she  haughtily  throws  down  on  rlie  labiea  letter 
which  she  has  received  from  tlie  imbecile  Philip  the  I  iltli,  who  wruie 
to  her  as  follows  : — Send  away  Madame  des  Ursins  ;  but  take  care 
not  to  miaa  your  aim ;  for  if  she  should  see  you  but  for  two  hours,  she 
will  gain  an  ascendency  over  you,  and  will  prevent  us  from  sleeping 
together,  as  she  did  by  the  late  Queen." 

Such  are  the  excellent  materials  out  of  which  M.  Duval  has  worked 
the  three  first  acts  of  his  play;  but  these  three  acts,  which  might  have 
been  delij^htful,  and  not  less  amusint^  than  Beaumarchais'  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  or  Leniercier's  Pinto,  are  iiorridlv  dull.  Tins  hap})ens  be- 
cause M.  Duvui  iias  unfortunately  not  ventured  to  violate  the  unity  of 
place.  The  whole  of  the  play  is  represented  in  a  single  apartment,  in 
which  the  diffisrent  characters  enter  to  relate  the  actions  of  Alberom'i 
the  young  Queen,  and  King  Philip. 

You  will  naturally  conclude  that  thia  absurd  representation  was 
severely  hissed ;  but  no  : — on  the  evening  of  the  first  performance, 
when  I  was  present,  the  audience  were  d 'Ifi^^hted  with  tlie  splendid 
dresses  of  the  actors,  which  all  strictly  corresponded  with  the  costume 
of  the  hi^^her  classes  of  society  in  1714.  The  spectators  were  pleased 
to  see  history  brought  as  it  were  before  their  eyes.  The  Memoires  of 
Duclos  being  extremely  popular  m  France,  many  of  the  audience  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period  than  M.  Duval  hhnadf, 
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and  almost  every  one  was  explain in;^  to  his  nei^i^Iibour  the  details  of  the 
curious  intrigue  wlncli  forr.is  tlic  siiiijtct  of  the  |)icct».    Mii'li-  noiscllc 
Mars,  glittering  in  diaiiiouds,  waa  more  digniticd  ami  elegant  liiaii  Ala> 
dame  des  Ursins  ever  was.    The  scene  is  laid  in  the  apartment  of  that 
fiivourite  at  Qttadragoez,>  royal  residence,  wHitber  she  has  come  to  meet 
the  yottng  Queen.   The  poet  Destouchea  arrives  to  assist  in  working 
the  disgrace  of  the  all-powerfti!  favourite.    I  have  already  rtlaitd  the 
events  which  ought  to  have  tilled  up  the  three  first  acts.    In  M.Du- 
val's plav,  tlu'.-e  three  acts  are  dreadfully  tedious,  and  were  op.ly  ren- 
dered endurable  by  the  splendid  dresses  and  courtly  airs  ot  the  actors. 
The  audience  was  delighted  to  see  that  co\n  t  of  which  so  nmch  has 
been  related.  In  the  fourth  act,  Queen  Elizabeth  ainvcs  at  Quadra^ucii, 
the  hour  of  disgrace  approaches,  and  the  piece  becomes  interesting. 
The  Queen  does  not  appear  again.   There  is,  in  this,  great  mismanage* 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  author,  whose  timidity  makes  him  sacrifice  those 
interesting  situations,  which  might  have  secured  a  hundred  represenla* 
tions  of  his  comedy.    Madame  des  Ursins  comcj  to  wait  on  the  Queen, 
who  instantly  exclaims,  "  iSend  away  that  woman!" — We  see  tlie  unfor- 
tunate Princess  drs  Ursins  return  pale  and  agitated  from  tiie  royal 
,    audience,  and  she  soon  faints  and  appears  almost  dead  on  the  stage. 
Her  female  friends,  who  support  her,  tremble  lest  the  young  Queen 
should  perceive  them  from  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  thus  receive 
an  unfiivourable  impression  respecting  them.   Tlie  door  of  the  saloon 
opens,  and  an  officer  of  the  (Queen's  ciiamber  comes  forth  to  sunnuon 
the  courtiers  to  kiss  hands.     J  he  unfortunate  favourite  still  lies  in- 
sensible in  the  front  of  the  stage.    This  seeno  is  rnn^^'nificent,  and 
secured  the  success  of  the  piece,    .^t  every  word  pronuunev d  by  ti  e 
oflieer,  the  joy  of  the  courtiers  who  are  summoned,  aiul  tlie  distress  ot' 
the  others, are  visible.    The  triend  wlio  remains  supporting  ihc  iiead  of 
the  disgraced  Princess,  is  in  despair  at  her  name  not  being  called.  At 
last  she  hears  it :  she  immediately  deserts  her  old  mistress ;  and  were  it 
not  for  a  young  female  relation,  the  unfortunate  .Princess  would  be  left 
fainting  on  the  floor.    The  third  and  fourth  acts  secured  the  success  of 
the  new  play,  and  its  fourteenth  performance  took  place  last  night. 
This  is  liie  first  time  that  Cimiedy  has  presumed  to  m  ike  free  with  the 
Court  of  Trance,  In  M.  Duval's  ph^yj  the  Duke  of  Oilcans  is  familiarly 
alluded  to,  and  ins  proHigate  manners  are  spoken  of  without  any  re- 
serve.    But  what  is  still  more  surprising  is,  that  the  theatre  in  which 
the  piece  was  performed  belong*  to  the  present  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
himself  attended  the  first  representation  of  a  play  in  which  his  ancestor 
was  treated  thus  cavalierly.    The  people  in  the  pit  several  times  turned 
towards  the  Duke's  box;  and  as  his  Iligimess  is  tolerably  well  liked, 
the  audience  did  not  seem  quite  pleased  with  the  freedom  of  M.  Duval. 
The  author  makes  all  his  characters  express  themselves  in  n  vulgar 
strain  of  language.    They  are  not  well-bred  people,  accustome  d  irom 
cliildl.nod  to  say  rude  things  in  a  polite  way  ;  they  are  like  the  clerks 
andpeuy  citizens  of  a  sub-prefecture  on  the  day  on  which  the  Moniteur 
announces  the  disgrace  of  their  sub-prefect 

The  performance  of  the  Princesse  det  UrnM  may  be  considered  as  an 
important  literary  event.  Now  that  historical  comedy  is  permitted,  a 
number  of  young  authors  possessed  of  more  talent  than  M.  Duval,  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  general  tone  of  society,  will  apply  themselves 
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to  tbit  class  of  writing.  M.  Lemercier»  Uie  autb^ir  of  lUrty  bid  (rage« 

dies,  and  of  that  masterly  production  Pinto,  has  now,  perbnps,  some 
chance  of  getting  his  new  comedy,  the  Juumcr  de^  Dupc^,  pi  rformed. 
Should  trie  death  of  Alexander  occasion  a  war,  an  e\  ent  winch  is 
earnestly  wished  for  in  France,  because  it  will  diminish  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  the  King  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  censorship  from  the 
Jetoitt.  Hie  glory  of  our  drama  wfll  then  revive^  the  oenaonbip  wHH 
become  reasonable,  and  French  comedy  will  once  more  aflRnd  amuae- 
roent  to  the  polished  aoclcty  of  Europe.  The  dramatic  sketches  pub* 
liihed  under  the  name  of  Clara  Gazul,  may  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
our  young  authors  will  produce  when  the  cenaorahipis  removed  from 
the  contrf>]  of  the  Jesnits. 

\Sv.  Imve  a  physician  in  Paris,  named  Roustan-  who  is  very  po})ular 
at  present.  He  is  a  man  rather  advanced  m  Iiie,  and  is  celebrated  ibr 
the  number  of  patienti  he  hai  cured.    This  Dr.  Roustan  has  recently 

£ublisbed,  tn  the  DicHomiaire  4e9  Sckneeg  MtdkaUt,  an  article  on 
[agnetisra,  which,  if  I  may  to  expreu  it,  has  seenred  the  right  of 
dtiaensbip  to  all  the  strange  atories  told  about  young  girls  who  ha?e 
been  put  to  sleep  by  magnetism,  and  have  then  done  all  sorts  of  extm- 
ordinary  things.  Formf*rly  people  used  to  laugh  at  these  anecdotes, 
but  they  have  now  become  the  subject  of  serious  discussion.  Tlirough 
professional  jealousy,  anil  the  fear  of  being  looked  upon  as  superricial 
thinkers,  our  French  physicians  have  hitlierio  refused  to  put  faith  in 
these  magnetic  phenomena.  But  it  was  determined  that  the  Aeademk 
de  Medecme  should  inquire  into  some  of  the  facts;  and  the  sitting  of 
die  10th  of  January  was  devoted  to  the  investigation,  at  which  all  the 
men  of  science  in  Paris  were  present.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  one  fact,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  decidedly  proved,  bat 
which  I  do  not  credit,  becaust^  I  did  not  see  it;  for  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  there  is  no  believing  wiiliout  seeing.  I  allude  to  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  oi'  20  years  of  age,  very  nervous  and  sickly,  who,  v\hcn 
put  to  sleep  by  her  magnetizer,  is  daxxled  by  the  enamelled  dial  of  a 
watch  placed  behind  her  head,  above  the  nape  of  the  neck,  so  that  the 
watch  (ouches  the  roots  of  her  hair.  To  complete  the  mirade»  the 
patient,  who  lies  fast  asleep,  and  with  her  eyes  closed,  sees  what  o*clock 
it  is  by  the  watch— that  is  to  say,  ahe  .sees  by  the  hind  part  of  her 
head,  below  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

If,  mstead  of  exciting  a  sraiie,  this  story  should  rouse  your  curiosity, 
I  recommend  you  to  read  the  article  on  Magnetism,  by  Dr.  Roustan, 
who,  I  must  inform  you,  is  held  to  be  a  very  respectable  man,  and  was 
once  a  decided  opponent  of  magnetism.  The  Academe  de  Medecine  will 
be  engaged  on  tlie  subject  of  magnetism  during  several  of  its  enauing 
sittings.  Doctors  Bert  rand  and  Husson  are  particularly  mentioMa 
among  the  physicians,  who  declare  they  witnessed  the  phenomenon. 

In  my  last  letter,  1  think  I  alluded  to  the  wretched  style  in  which 
some  of  your  most  popular  Knglish  novels  have  been  transl.'ited  into 
French.  The  *'  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay"  have  been  nmch  admired 
here.  The  Countess  de  M.  whose  birth  qualifies  her  to  move  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  whose  talent  would  render  her  an  orna« 
roent  to  any  rank,  haa  translated  this  novel  as  it  should  be ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  ease  and  delicacy.   How  delightM  it  would  be  to  read  the 
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Heart  of  Mid-lotbian/  and  the  Brido  of  Lammemrair,"  translated 
like  **  Margaret  Ltodsav  V*  It  it  rather  unfortunate  that  the  Coanten 
de  M.  ihoold  have  made  choice  of  so  melancholy  a  atory.  M*  do 
Barante,  the  celebrated  aothor  of  the  Dues  de  Bourgogne^  has  added  to 
Mrtdrimc  de  M.'s  translation  an  interesting  notice,  remarkable  for  iti 
philosophic  spirit  and  historical  truth. 

Another  new  publication  which  recently  appeared,  excited  tor  a  time 
a  considerable  share  of  attention.  It  is  entitled  MimoirtJi  du  Scrgent 
GmUemortf  and  relates  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  French 
army  from  1802  to  Thta  work  would  he  invaluable,  but  that 

there  is  good  reason  ibr  believing  it  to  be  a  mere  &hricauon  $  ibr,  on 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  neither  local  truth  nor  proba- 
bility. Some  insignificant  wtiter,  who  has  had  the  means  of  getting  his 
work  pnfTf  d  in  the  newspapers,  hn^  set  to  work  and  compiled  these  two 
volumes  in  the  form  of  a  jourEuil.  Scrij^eant  Guilleinort  sails  along  the 
lake  of  Garda  in  Italy,  and  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  he  passed 
through  the  town  of  Garda,  though  there  is  no  such  place  in  existence. 
This  tissue  of  improbabilities  contains  a  curious  account  of  the  dcatii 
of  Admiral  VilleneuTe,  who  was  defeated  at  Trafalgar  by  Nelson* 
Guillemort  hinu  that  Decr^s,  Napoleon's  Minister  of  Marine,  caused 
Villeneuve  to  be  assassinated  at  Rennes.  This  story  was  circulated  at 
the  time  of  Villeneuve's  death ;  but  what  proof  is  adduced  in  support 
of  it? 

M.  Stapfer,  one  of  our  literary  men  least  subject  to  the  influence  of 
fashion,  lias  just  given  to  the  w  orld  a  Life  of  Socrates,  in  the  42d  vo- 
lume of  liie  Biograpkie  published  by  the  brutiiers  Michaud.    There  is 
a  certain  degree  of  pretension  in  the  stylci  which  somewhat  deteriorates 
the  work ;  for  style  begins  to  be  estimated  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is 
DOW  no  longer  regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  a  secondary,  though 
doubtless  a  very  agreeable  merit.    The  Life  of  Socrates  by  M.  Stapfer 
is  the  first  French  work  which  has  made  that  great  philosopher  known 
to       as  far  as  the  present  state  of  historical  science  permits.  The 
author,  very  different  from  our  academicians,  is  not  in  a  liurry  to  write 
to-day  wliat  he  learned  yesterday  t  he  has  spent  several  years  in  la- 
borious research,  aud  Ina  e:»say  deserves  to  be  disinterred  from  Mi* 
cfaaud'a  Biograpkie*   It  is  an  important,  indeed  a  neeessaiy  work,  for 
we  have  no  other  like  it;  the  bibliographic  notices  at  the  end  of  the 
article  are  escdlent.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  conletsed  that  the 
writers  recounted  by  M.  Michaud  seem  determined  never  to  tell  a 
plain  story.    They  delight  in  pompous  phrases  and  vai^ue  expressions ; 
they  tancy  the  obscurity  they  create  sublime,  and  never  convey  a  clear 
and  iiit(  lligible  idea  to  the  reader.    Wishing  to  please  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  (M.  Miciiaud  is  Editor  of  the  Quotidienne),  they  calum- 
niate all  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  ventured  to  emancipate 
themselves  fkom  the  trammels  of  authority,  and  attempted  to  investt** 
gate  its  claims.  Their  article  on  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  for  example,  is 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  village  Capuchin ;  but  now  and  then  seme  good 
articles,  like  those  of  Kant  and  Socrates^  by  M .  Stapfer,  console  the  un- 
fortunate purchasers  who  hnve  be<?n  tempted  by  their  taste  for  lite- 
rature to  take  in  tills  vohnninous  compilation.    Had  the  name'  of 
Shakspeare  begun  with  a  D  or  a  G,  he  would  have  formed  a  subject  for 
misrepresentation  and  abuse  in  Michaud  s  dictionary ;  but,  within  these 
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tlirec  or  Tour  years,  the  immense  success  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott  has  pro- 
duced a  change  of  opinion  respecting  English  lircratnre,  nnd  more  jus- 
tice is  now  done  to  Shakspi  are.  M.  Villemaiii,  who  in  dis- 
charged a  battery  of  elegant  phrases  in  the  Voltairian  style  against 
your  great  poet,  redeemed  his  offence,  in  IMS,  hy  an  excellent  article. 
M.  ViUemain,  it  is  true,  does  not  yet  perceive  the  principal  merits  of 
Sbuks'H  are,  but  he  speaks  of  him  in  an  interesting  manner ;  and  though 
the  plan  of  his  letters  does  not  well  afTord  opportunity  for  quotation,  1 
shall  just  give  yon  his  description  of  the  scene  of  the  gravcdig^rers, 
seeing  the  representation  of  Hamlet  at  Drury  Lane.  It  will  give  ^our 
ladies  some  notion  of  the  ideas  formed  of  them  in  France. 

"  Do  not  cxnunge  from  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  sccue  and  the 
pleasantries  of  uie  gravediggers*   Be  sure  to  be  present  at  that  strange, 
awful  sort  of  bu0bonery ;  you  will  tlien  see  pity  and  horror  rapidly  per* 
vade     iitinicnse  audience.    Under  the  da/zling  and  not  very  favour- 
able brilliancy  of  the  ga<;,  which  casts  a  blazing  light  over  the  house,  and 
from  the  circle  of  splendid  dresses  in  the  lower  boxes,  you  will  sec  the 
finest  heads  ca^Jerly  turned  towards  the  sepidcliral  fragments  wliirli  are 
scatteretl  about  on  the  stage.    Youth  and  beauty  contcnipl:;t(   \\\ih  in- 
satiable curiosity  these  images  of  destruction  and  minute  deuuls  of 
death.    Meanwhile,  the  whimsical  pleasantries  which  are  blended  with 
the  sadness  of  the  scene  seem  to  relieve  the  spectators  from  the  weigbt 
of  woe  which  (^presses  them,  and  laughter  bursts  out  on  e^ery  srae. 
Tlic  soberest  countenances  alternately  exhibit  mirth  and  melancholy  m 
rapid  transitions  ;  and  you  may  see  the  statesman  smiling  at  the  humour 
of  the  gravedigger,  w  ho  pretends  to  know  the  skull  of  a  courtier  from 
that  of  the  king's  jester." 

With  some  share  of  talent  and  the  tone  of  good  society,  one  is  always 
fcure  to  succeed  m  i  iaucc.  Thus  I  uccounl  for  the  success  of  the  new 
work  of  M.  de  Pradt,  the  old  B»hop  of  Malines.  It  is  a  large  octavo 
volume,  entitled  '*  Du  Jesiiitisme,  Ancien  et  Modeme."  All  men  of 
the  world  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  Jesuitism*  Some 
passionately  desire  its  return  ;  others  look  towards  that  event  with  hor- 
ror ;  hut  all  know  what  is  to  ho  thought  of  the  Jesuits.  It  seemed  to 
be  set  dow  n  as  a  rule  to  read  nothing  about  the  Jesuits ;  btit  M.  de 
Pradt  lias  broken  the  spell.  It  is  true,  he  here  finds  himself  a^^ain  on 
his  own  ground  ;  for  the  only  course  of  study  ever  prosecuted  by  this 
clever  improvisitor  was  theologic. 

Wben  a  government  meditates  a  war  which  public  opinion  dtsap* 
proves,  rumours  of  war  are  first  set  afloat,  and  as  soon  contradtctea ; 
the  reports  are  once  more  renewed,  and  again  denied,  but  at  last  ad- 
mitted to  be  true.   Thus  the  people,  who  have  been  amused  in  discuss- 
ing the  j  rn  and  the  con,  are  neither  surprised  nor  much  dis^  it'-  lifd  when 
a  war  against  flK>ir  interests  breaks  out.    They  are  co'  t  r.:  wuii  say- 
ing, **  It  was  to  be  expected,  for  there  has  long  been  a  talk  al)()ut  it,** 
This  is  what  will  be  naid  in  France,  some  day  or  other,  w  hen  an  ordinance 
of  Charles  X.  shall  proclaim  the  Jesuits.   Passing  over  the  well-turned 
phrases  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  the  following  are  the  facts  which  he  re- 
fates  : — The  Jesuits,  Mariana,  Debrio,  Salmeron,  Emmanuel  Sa,  Mohna, 
Bellarmin,  Snares,  I3ecanus,  have  proved,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  *■ 
have  proclaimed,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  delegated  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the 
Popes,  bis  successors,  an  in4H:cct  authority  over  all  kingdoms*  bove- 
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reigns  rcifrn  by  commission  from  thf  Pope.  Kiugs  are  only  die  first 
subjects  oi  ins  Holiness,  who  can  censure  and  dethrone  them.  When  a 
king  is  condtmaeti  by  the  Pope,  though  the  sentence  should  remain 
secret,  every  man  may,  and  should,  assist  in  carrying  the  judgment  into 
execution." 

According  to  Father  Varada,  the  priests  who  advise  the  murder  of  a 
man,  secreifif  condemned  hy  the  Pope,' only  commit  an  in  egularih/. 

It  is  not  until  he  comes  to  the  13th  chapter  of  his  work  that  M.  dc 
Pradt  begins  to  speak  of  the  Jesuits;  but  tlie  liveliness  and  wit  of  this 
writer's  works  atone  for  all  their  defects.  **  The  Jesuits  have  resumed 
their  power  in  France,"  says  M.  de  Pradt ;  "  bnt  ai  the  expiration  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  at  most  they  wdl  be  again  expelled,  and  tlie 
clergy  and  royad  &milv,  who  are  now  rejoicing  at  their  return,  will  be 
driven  away  uong  with  them.  It  will  be  decreed  that  every  Frenchman 
individually  shall  pay  his  priest  as  he  pays  his  baker ;  and  instead  of  a 
royal  family,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  forty  millions,  a  president 
with  a  salary  of  five  millions  will  suffice." 

M.  de  Pradt  either  says  or  hints  all  this  in  the  most  amusing  way 
imagmable ;  hut  I  have  not  space  for  further  description.  His  book 
well  deserves  to  be  translated  into  English  ;  but  perhaps  the  smart- 
ness of  his  wit  would  alarm  you,  and  he  would  be  suspected  of  de- 
parting from  truth  because  he  is  entertaining ;  for  our  wags  sometimes 
*say  that  a  writer  must  be  decidedly  dull  before  be  can  be  considered  as 
either  respectable  or  instructive  by  the  English  of  the  old  school.  If 
tliis  be  true,  you  would  certainly  not  like  M.  de  Pradt's  Jesuiiisme* 

But  whatever  may  bp  tlie  prejudice  against  the  amn^in^'  stvle  of  De 
Pradt,  certainly  no  writer  has  ever  treated  tlu  subject  ot  Jesuitism  more 
logically  and  impartially.  D'Alembert's  work,  which  was  once  so  highly 
esteemed,  is  merely  a  dull  pamphlet,  compared  with  the  Jtsuilisme 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Malines.  The  author  praises  the  Jesuits  when 
he  detects  them  in  doing  good ;  but  he  kills  when  he  condemns^be- 
cause  he  proves. 

M.  de  Pradt  seems  to  attribute  too  much  talent  to  St.  Ignatius,  who, 

like  all  foun<lerK,  proud  of  havinp^  established  something,  and  of  being 
the  chief  of  an  Order,  acted  somewhat  at  hazard.  Thus,  from  the  year 
1555,  until  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  Ganganelli,  they  were 
thirty-seven  times  expelled  from  difterent  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Cardinal  de  Bemts,  a  zealous,  but  not  an  extravagant  aristocrat,  wrote, 
in  1774,  to  the  King  of  France  as  follows «  The  Pope  would  be  but 
too  well  justified  for  having  suppressed  the  Jesuits,  if  he  would  permit 
the  publication  of  the  documents  of  the  investigation ;  but  his  regard  for 
peace  and  for  the  honour  of  religion  prevents  him  doing  this." 

On  the  27th  of  May  1823,  the  following  was  written  by  M.  Fortis, 
the  present  Gchli  ;]  of  the  Jesuits: — 

*•  The  pres!  lit  state  of  our  society  in  France  does  not  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  one  of  the  individuals  employed  there,  since  they  scarcely 
snffieefor  the  establishments  which  we  already  possessin  France,  and  stilt 
less  for  those  which  are  offered  to  us  in  every  country." 

The  principal  establishments  of  the  Jesuits,  which  m  the  present  state 
of  the  French  laws  arc  strictly  prohibitedf  arc  at  St.  Acheul,  near 
Amiens,  at  Dole,  and  at  Montrou^je,  a  villnj^e  about  a  league  from  Paris. 
MM.  Ronsin,  Fayct,  and  the  Duke  de  Uohan,  Pear  of  France,  are  the 
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CbSefr  of  4e  Jesniti.  The  Duke  Matbieu  de  Montmorency,  Peer,  and 
governor  of  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux,  and  M.  Ferdinand  de  Bertfaiery 
are  the  Chtefa  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Short  Robe.   (For  the  explanation 

of  Ais  term,  see  Madame  Genlis'  Memoires,  vol.  ii.) 

M.  Foriia,  the  present  Greneral  of  the  Jesuits,  a  man  of  very  violent 
temper,  is  a  native  of  Verona.  He  was  \o^^.l  Clnt.  f  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Modciia.  That  nn fortunate  little  town  is  perhaps  die  ])arL  of  tfie  wor  ld 
where  these  worthy  fathers  have  most  completeiy  succeeded  m  corrupt- 
ins  the  morals  of  the  people. 

1  hare  sono  into  some  detail  in  ray  note  of  this  excellent  woric  of 
M.dePradt,  because,  at  the  moment  when  you  are  discussing  the  im- 
portant question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  it  is  well  that  you  should 
Know  what  the  Jesuits  arc,  from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic  Archbishopy  wbo 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  by  Fius  VIL  himself. 

L.  P.  N.  D.  G. 


POP t) LAB  FALLACIBI. 

Thai  ynu  must  love  wr,  and  fore  mv  r/off.— "  Good  sir,  or  madam, as  it 
may  be — we  most  willina^ly  L-mljrace  the  oifer  of  your  friendship.  We 
long  have  known  your  excellent  qualities.  We  have  wished  to  have 
you  nearer  to  us ;  to  hold  you  wiiiiLu  the  very  innermost  fold  of  our 
heart.  We  can  have  no  reienro  towards  a  parson  of  your  open  and 
noble  nature.  The  frankness  of  your  humour  suits  us  exactly.  Wo 
have  been  long  looking  for  such  a  friend.  Quiek^let  us  disburthen 
our  troubles  into  each  other's  bosom— let  us  make  our  single  joys  shine 
by  reduplication — But,  yap*  ynpi  yop  f — wliat  is  this  confounded  cur? 
he  has  fastened  bis  tooth,  which  is  none  of  the  bluntest,  just  ia  the- 
fleshy  part  of  ray  leg." 

"  It  is  my  dog,  sir.  You  must  love  him  for  my  sake.  Here,  Test-^ 
Test— Test!" 

Bat  he  baa  bitten  me." 

^  Ayt  that  he  ia  apt  to  do,  till  you  are  better  acquainted  with  him. 
I  have  had  him  three  years.    He  never  bites  me." 

Ycp^  jfOf^  jr^/ — "  he  is  at  it  again." 

*'  Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  kick  him.  He  does  not  like  to  be  kicked* 
I  expect  my  doi;  to  be  treated  with  all  the  re-pect  due  to  myself." 

"  But  do  you  always  take  him  out  with^  you,  when  you  go  a  :Drieod* 
ship- hunting.''* 

*'  invarifl]bly.  'Tis  the  sweetest,  prettiest,  best-conditioned  animal.  I 
call  him  my  tut — the  touchstone  by  which  I  try  a  friend.  No  one  cvi 
properly  be  said  to  love  me,  who  does  not  love  him.** 

*'  Excuse  us,  dear  sir— or  madam  aforesaid — if  upon  farther  consi- 
deration we  are  obliged  to  decline  the  otherwise  invaluable  oflhr  of  yonr 
friendship.    We  do  not  like  dogs.'* 

Mighty  well,  sir^you  know  the  conditions— you  may  have  worse 
offers.    Come  along,  Test.** 

The  above  dialogue  is  not  so  imagiuury,  but  that,  in  the  intercourse  of 
lilb^  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  of  breaking  off  an  agreeable  inti< 
flMcy  by  reason  of  these  canine  appendi^gei.  They  do  not  always  come 
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in  the  shape  of  dogs  ;  tliey  sometimes  wear  the  more  plausible  and  hu- 
man character  of  kinsfolk,    near  acquaintances,  my  friend's  friend, 
his  partner,  his  wife,  or  his  children.  We  could  never  yet  form  a  friend- 
si  up — not  to  speak  of  more  delicate  correspondences — however  much 
10  uur  taste,  without  the  intervention  of  some  thifd  anomaly,  some  im- 
peitiiieiit  clog  afSxed  to  the  relatioii<— the  understood  dog  in  tba  pro- 
verb.  The  good  thiogv  of  life  are  not  to  be  had  singly,  but  come  to 
us  witli  a  mixture ;  like  a  schoolboy's  holiday,  with  a  task  affixed  to 
the  tail  of  it.  What  a  delightful  companion  is  *  *  *    if  he  did  not  always 
bring  his  tall  cotisin  with  him!    He  seems  to  grow  with  him;  like 
some  of  those  double  births,  wliich  we  remember  to  have  read  of  with 
such  wonder  and  delight  in  the  old  "  Atlirnian  Oracle,"  where  Swilt 
commenced  autlior  by  writing  Pindaric  Odeii  (what  a  beginning  for 
him !)  upon  Sir  William  Temple.   There  h  the  pietme  of  &e  briber, 
with  the  little  brother  peeping  oat  at  his  shoulder ;  a  species  of  frater« 
nity,  which  we  ba?e  no  name  of  kin  close  enough  to  comprehend* 
When  **  *  *  comes,  poking  in  his  head  and  shoulders  into  your  room,  aa 
if  to  feel  his  entry,  you  think,  surely  you  have  now  got  him  to  yourself 
—what  a  three  hours'  chat  we  shall  have! — but,  ever  in  the  haunch  of 
him,    and  before  his  diiHcltnt  body  is  well  disclosed  m  your  apart- 
ment, appears  the  hauntnig  sbadow  of  the  cousin,  over-peering  his 
modest  kinsman,  and  sure  lu  overlay  the  expected  good  talk  with  his 
msufihrahle  procerity  of  stature,  and  ttucorresponding  dwarfishuess  of 
observatioD.  Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone*  Tin  hard  when  a  blsss- 
ing  comes  accompanied.    Cannot  we  like  Sempronia,  without  sitting 
down  to  chess  with  her  eternal  brother?  or  know  Sulpicia,  without  know* 
ing  all  the  round  of  her  card-playing  relations?  must  my  friend's  bre- 
thren of  necessity  be  mine  also?  must  we  be  hand  and  pflove  with  Dick 
Selby  the  parson,  or  Jack  Selby  the  calico  printer,  because  W.  S.,  who 
is  neither,  but  a  ripe  wit  and  a  critic,  has  the  misfortune  to  claim  a 
common  parentage  with  them  ?  Let  him  lay  down  his  brothers ;  and  'tis 
odds  hot  we  wiU  cast  him  in  a  pair  of  our's  ^we  have  a  superflnz)  to 
balance  the  concession.   Let  F.  H.  lay  down  his  garrulous  undo ;  and 
Honorius  dismiss  his  vapid  wife,  and  superfluous  establishment  of  six 
boys— things  between  boy  and  manhood — too  ripe  for  play,  too  raw 
for  conversation — that  come  in,  impudently  starin^r  their  father's  old 
friend  out  of  countenance ;  and  will  neither  aid,  nor  let  alone,  the  con- 
ference :  that  we  may  once  more  meet  upon  equal  terms,  as  we  were 
wont  to  do  in  the  disengaged  state  of  bachelorhood. 

It  is  well  if  your  friend,  or  mistress,  be  content  with  these  canicular 
probations.  Few  young  ladies,  but  in  this  sense  keep  a  dog.  But 
when  Rutilia  hounds  at  you  her  tiger  aunt ;  or  Ruspina  expects  you  to 
chiffish  and  Ibndle  her  viper  sister,  whom  she  has  |nepoaterous]y  taken 
into  her  bosom,  to  try  stinging  conclusions  upon  your  constancy  ;  they 
must  not  complain  if  the  house  be  rather  thin  of  suitors.  Srylla  must 
have  broken  off  many  excellent  matches  in  her  time,  if  she  insisted  upon 
all,  that  loved  her,  loving  her  dogs  also. 

An  uxceliunt  story  to  this  moral  is  told  of  Merry,  of  Delia  Cruscan 
memory.  In  tender  youth,  he  loved  and  courted  a  modest  appanage  to 
the  Opera,  in  truth  a  dancer,  who  had  won  him  by  the  artless  contrast 
between  her  manners  and  situation.  She  seemed  to  him  a  native  violet, 
that  had  been  transplanted  by  some  rude  accident  into  that  exotic  and 
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artificial  hotbed.  Nor,  in  fnith,  was  flip  less  j^enuino  and  sincere  than 
slie  appeared  to  him.  He  woocJ  and  won  this  Howcr.  Only  for  ap- 
)>earajice  sake,  and  for  due  honour  to  the  bride's  relations,  slic  craved  that 
she  niiglu  Lave  the  attendance  of  her  friend:*  and  kindred  at  tlie  ap- 
proaching solemnity.  The  request  was  too  amiable  not  to  he  conceded; 
and  in  this  solicitude  for  conciliating  the  good  will  of  mere  relations, 
he  found  a  presage  of  her  superior  attentions  to  himself,  when  the  gol- 
den shaii  should  have  "  killed  the  flock  of  all  affections  else.**  The 
TTiorning  came;  and  r.t  the  Star  and  Garter,  Richmond — the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  brcakfastin<T — accompanied  with  one  Englisii  friend,  he 
impatiently > awaited  what  reinforcements  the  bride  shonid  bring  to 
grace  the  ceremony.  A  rich  muster  she  had  made.  They  came  in 
six  coaches — die  whole  corps  du  ballet — French,  Italian,  men  and  wo- 
men. Monsieur  De  B.,  the  famous  pirouetier  of  the  day,  led  his  fair 
spouse,  but  craggy,  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  Prima  Donna 
had  sent  her  excuse.  But  the  first  and  second  Buffa  were  there;  and 
Signor  Sc — ,  and  Signora  Ch — ,  and  Madame  V — »  with  a  countless 
cavalcade  besides  of  chorusers,  fin^urantes.  at  the  sight  of  wliom  Merry 
altcrwards  declared,  that  *'  then  for  the  lirst  time  it  struck  hiai  seri- 
onsl)',  that  lie  was  about  to  marry — a  dancer."  But  tiierc  was  no  help 
for  it.  Besides,  it  was  her  day;  these  were,  in  fact,  her  friends  and 
kinsfolk.  The  assemblage,  though  whimsical,  was  all  very  natural. 
But  when  the  bride — handing  out  of  the  last  coaich  a  still  more 
extraordinary  figure  than  the  rest — ^presented  to  him  as  her  fatlier 
—the  gentleman  that  was  to  give  her  niiwry— no  less  a  person  than  Sig- 
ner Dclpini  himself — with  a  sort  of  pride,  as  much  as  to  say,  See  what 
I  have  brought  to  do  us  honour  ! — the  thought  of  so  extraordinary  a  pa- 
ternity quite  overcame  hiju;  and,  slipping  away  under  some  pretence 
from  the  bride  and  her  motley  adherents,  poor  Merry  look  horse  irom 
the  back  yard  to  the  ncartet  sea-coast,  from  which,  shipping  himself  to 
America,  he  shortly  after  consoled  himself  with  a  more  congenial  match 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Brunton  ;  relieved  from  his  intended  down  fiither, 
and  a  bevy  of  painted  BufFas  for  bridemaids. 

Thai  iBc  tkouid  rise  with  the  lurk. — At  what  precise  minute  that  little 
airy  musician  doffs  his  night  gear,  and  proparrs  to  tune  up  his  unseason- 
able matins,  we  arc  not  naturalists  cnougli  to  detcimine.  But  lor  a  mere 
human  gentleman — that  has  no  orclicstra  busine^i*  lo  call  him  from  his 
warm  bed  to  such  preposterous  exercise^ — we  take  ten,  or  half  after 
ten  (eleven,  of  course,  during  this  Chfistmaa  solstice),  to  be  the  very  ear- 
liest hour,  at  which  he  can  begin  to  think  of  abandoning  his  pillow.  To 
think  of  it,  we  say ;  for  to  do  it  in  earnest,  requires  another  half  hour's 
good  consideration.  Not  but  there  are  pretty  sun-risings,  aa  we  are 
told,  and  such  like  gauds,  abroad  in  the  world,  in  summer  time  especi- 
ally, some  hours  before  what  wo  hrive  assigned  ;  which  a  gentleman  may 
see,  as  they  say,  only  for  getluig  up.  But,  having  been  tempted  onc^; 
or  twite,  in  earlier  life,  to  assist  at  those  ceremonies,  we  confess  our 
curiosity  abated.  We  are  no  longer  ambitious  of  being  the  sun's  coiur- 
tiers,  to  attend  at  his  morning  levees.  We  hold  the  good  hours  of  the 
dawn  too  sacred  to  waste  them  upon  such  observances ;  which  have  in 
them,  besides,  something  Pagan  and  Persic.  To  say  truth,  we  never 
anticipated  our  usual  hour,  or  got  up  with  the  sun  (as  'tis  called),  to  go 
a  journey,  or  upon  a  foolish  whole  day's  pleasuring,  but  we  suffered  Hot 
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Jt  all  the  long  hours  riftcr  in  h'stlessness  and  head-aches ;  Nature  her- 
self sufficiently  tlcclarin^r  her  sense  of  our  presumption,  in  aspirin^;  ta 
regulate  our  frail  waking  courses  by  the  measures  of  tliat  celestial  and 
sleepless  traveller.    We  deny  not  that  there  is  something  sprightly  r.nd 
vigorous,  at  the  outset  especially,  in  these  break-of-day  excur^iions.  It 
is  flattering  to  get  the  start  of  a  laxy  world;  to  conquer  dewfch  by 
proxy  in  hie  image.   But  the  seeds  of  sleep  and  mortality  are  in  us; 
and  we  pay  usually  in  strange  qualms,  before  night  falls,  the  penalty 
of  the  unnatural  inversion.   Therefore,  while  the  busy  part  of  mankind 
arc  last  huddling  on  their  clothes,  or  arc  already  up  and  about  their 
occupations,  content  to  have  swallowed  their  sleep  by  wholesale;  wo 
choose  to  linger  a-bed,  aiui  digest  our  dreams.    It  is  the  very  time  to 
re-combine  the  wandering  ima-es,  which  night  in  a  confused  mass  pre- 
sented ;  to  snatch  them  from  forgetfulncss ;  to  sliape,  and  mould  them. 
Some  people  have  no  good  of  their  dreams.   Like  fast  feeders,  they 
gidp  them  too  grossly,  to  taste  them  curiously*   We  love  to  chew  the 
cud  of  a  f  jrcrrone  vision  ;  to  collect  the  scattered  rays  of  a  brighter 
phantasm,  or  act  over  nc^ain,  with  firmer  nerves,  the  sadder  nocturnal 
tragedies  ;  to  drag  into  daylight  a  stru;rglin^  and  half-vanishing  night- 
mare;  to  handle  and  examine  the  terrors,  or  the  airy  solaces.  We  have 
too  much  respect  lor  these  spiritual  c(Jtu;i)uuications.  to  let  them  go  so 
lightly.    We  are  not  so  stupid,  or  so  careless,  as  that  imperial  forgetter 
of  his  dreams,  that  we  should  need  a  seer  to  remind  us  of  the  form  of 
them.   They  seem  to  us  to  have  as  much  significance  as  our  waking 
concerns ;  or  rather  to  import  us  more  nearly,  as  more  nearly  we  ap- 
y>roach  by  years  to  the  shadowy  world,  whither  we  are  all  hastening* 
\Nc  ii:ive  shaken  hands  with  the  world's  business;  we  liav.  done  with 
it;  we  have  discharged  ourself  of  it.   Why  shoidd  we  get  up    we  Irne 
neiihcr  suit  to  solicit,  nor  affairs  to  manage.    The  drama  has  shut  id 
Upon  us  at  the  fourth  act.    We  have  nothing  here  to  expect,  but  in  a 
short  time  a  sick  bed,  and  a  dismissal.    We  delight  to  anticipate  death 
by  such  shadows  as  night  affords.    Wc  are  already  half  acquainted 
^v  I  th  ghosts.  We  were  never  much  in  the  world.  Disappointment  early 
struck  a  dark  veil  between  us  and  its  dazzling  illusions.    Our  spirits 
showed  gray  before  our  hairs.    The  mighty  changes  of  the  world  al- 
ready appear  as  but  the  vnin  stisfl^  out  of  which  dramas  are  composed. 
We  have  asked  no  more  ot  hie  ilian  what  the  mimic  images  in  play- 
houses present  us  with.    Even  those  types  have  waxed  fainter.  Our 
clock  appears  fohavc  struck.  W^e  are  supkuan.nuatei).  In  this  dearth 
of  mundane  satisfaction,  we  contract  politic  alliances  with  shadows.  It 
is  good  to  have  friends  at  court.   The  abstracted  media  of  dreams 
seem  no  ill  introduction  to  that  spiritual  presence,  upon  which,  in  no 
long  time,  we  expect  to  be  thrown.   We  arc  trying  to  know  a  little  of 
the  usages  of  that  ctdony;  to  learn  the  language,  and  the  faces  we 
fchali  meet  with  there,  that  we  may  he  the  less  awkward  at  our 'first 
coming  among  them.    We  willingly  call  a  phantom  our  fellow,  as 
knowing  wc  shall  soon  be  ol'  tla  i;  dark  coaipaniotiship.    'J  herefore,  we 
cherish  dreams.    We  try  to  spell  in  them  the  alphabet  of  the  invisible 
world ;  and  think  we  know  already,  how  it  shall  be  with  us.  Those  un- 
couth shapes,  which,  while  we  dung  to  flesh  and  blood,  aflrighted  U8» 
have  become  familiar.    W^c  feel  attenuated  into  their  meagre  essences, 
and  have  given  the  hand  of  half-way  approach  to  incor^toreal  being. 
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"We  once  thoui^'lit  life  to  be  something ;  but  it  has  unaccountably  tkllea 
from  us  before  iU  time.  Therefore  ^^^  choose  to  dally  with  visions. 
The  sun  has  no  purposes  ofours  to  light  us  to.  Why  should  we  gt- 1  up  ? 

That  we  tkaulu'iie  da/mm  wiik  tie  lami.— We  could  never  quite  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  this  arrangement,  or  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
in  sending  us  for  instruction  to  these  woolly  bedfellows.  A  sheep, 
when  it  is  dark,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  his  silly  eyes,  and  sleep 
if  he  can.  Man  found  out  long  sixes. — Hail  candle-light!  without  dis- 
paragement to  sun  or  moon,  the  kiiif^liost  luminary  of  the  three — if  we 
may  not  rather  style  thee  their  radiant  deputy,  mild  viceroy  of  the 
moon! — We  love  to  read,  talk,  sit  silent,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  by  candle- 
light. I  licy  are  every  body's  sun  and  moon.  This  is  our  peculiar  and 
household  planet.  Wanting  it*  what  savage  unsocial  nights  must  our 
ancestors  have  spent,  wintering  in  caves  and  unilluroined  fastnesses  ( 
Thsj  must  have  lain  about  and  grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark. 
What  repartees  could  have  passed,  when  you  must  have  felt  about  for 
a  smile,  and  handled  a  neighbour's  cheek  to  be  sure  tliat  he  understood 
it?  This  accounts  for  the  sej  iousncss  of  the  elder  poetry.  It  has  a 
sombre  cast  (try  Hesiod  (jr  Ossian),  derived  from  the  tradition  of  those 
unlanthorn'd  nights.  Jokes  came  in  with  candles.  We  wonder  how 
they  saw  to  pick  up  a  pin,  if  they  had  any.  How  did  they  sup  ?  what 
a  melange  of  chance  carving  they  must  have  made  of  it  Inhere  one 
had  got  a  leg  of  a  goat,  when  he  wanted  a  horse  s  shoulder — there  ano- 
ther had  dipt  his  scooped  palm  in  a  kid-skin  of  wild  honey,  when  he 
meditated  right  mare's-milk. — There  is  neither  good  eating  nor  drink- 
injT,  in  fresco.  Who,  even  in  these  civilized  tiniPf,  has  never  experi- 
enced this,  when  at  some  economic  table  he  has  cdniraenced  tliiniig 
after  dusk,  and  waited  for  the  flavour  till  the  lights  came?  The  .senses 
absolutely  give  and  take  reciprocally.  Can  you  tell  pork  from  veal  lu 
die  dark?  or  distinguish  Sherris  from  pure  Malaga?  Take  away 
the  candle  from  the  smoking  man ;  by  the  glimmering  of  the  left 
ashes,  he  knows  that  he  is  still  smoking,  but  he  knows  it  only  by  an 
inference ;  till  the  restored  light,  coming  in  aid  of  the  olfactories,  re- 
veals to  both  senses  the  full  aroma.  Then  how  he  redoubles  his  puflTs! 
how  he  burnishes! — There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  reading,  but 
by  a  candle.  We  have  tried  the  affectation  of  a  book  at  noon-day  in 
garden>,  and  in  sultry  arbours  ;  but  it  was  labour  tliruvvn  away.  Those 
guy  motes  ui  the  beam  come  about  you,  hovering  and  teazin^,  like  so 
many  coquets,  that  will  have  you  all  to  their  self,  and  are  jealous  of 
your  abstractions.  By  the  midnight  taper,  the  writer  digests  his  medi- 
tations* By  the  same  light,  we  roust  approach  to  their  perusal,  if  we 
would  catch  the  flame,  the  odour.  It  is  a  mockery,  all  that  is  reported 
of  the  influential  Phopbns.  No  true  poem  ever  owed  its  birth  to  the 
sun's  light.  They  are  abstracted  works — 

Tbion  that  were  born,  when  none  but  the  still  night. 
And  hb  dumb  csodie,  saw  hU  pinching  throos." 

Marry,  daylight— daylight  might  furnish  the  images,  the  crude  mate- 
rial ;  but  for  the  fine  shapings,  the  true  turning  and  filing  (as  mine 
author  hath  it),  they  must  be  content  to  hold  their  inspiration  of  the 
candle.  The  mild  internal  light,  that  reveals  them,  like  fires  on  ihe 
domestic  hearth,  goes  out  m  the  sunshme.  Night  and  silence  call  out 
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the  ttany  ftndet.   Milton*!  Morning  Hymn  on  Paradiie^  we  would 

bold  a  good  wager,  was  penned  at  midniL'^t ;  nnd  Taylor's  richer  de- 
scription of  a  sun-rise  •  smells  decidedly  ot  the  taper.  Even  ourself,  in 
these  our  humbler  lucubrations,  tune  our  best  measured  cadeiicej* 
(Prose  has  her  cadences)  not  unirequently  to  the  charm  of  the  drowsier 
watchman,  "  blesbing  the  doors or  the  wild  sweep  of  vfinds  at  mid- 
night. Even  DOW  a  loftier  i^ieciilation  than  we  have  yet  attempted, 
courts  our  endeavours.  We  would  Indite  something  about  the  Solar 
•  System. — Betty^  bring  tie  €miU$.  Eua. 


MOTBS  OM  THK  IIONTB. 

DsscENBAHTS  ov  GREAT  Men.  —  Mons.  J.  F.  Roussesu,  the  laat 
surviving  member  of  the  family  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  has  just  died  in 

Geneva  at  an  advanced  age.  Tt  is  a  remarkable  fact,  we  believe,  that 
there  nre  scarcely  any  coliaternl  kindred  of  iiu  a  of  genius  in  former 
times,  now  remaining  in  England;  and  not  a  sinj^le  lineal  descendant, 
except  a  female  one,  of  Shakspeare.t  In  England,  the  collateral 
branches  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  families  of  Dryden,  Parnell,  and 
Sandvs  (the  fine,  old,  relishing  transhtor  of  Ovid).  Chaueer,  Spenser, 
and  Milton»Jbave  left  none ;  Pope  has  left  none.  Not  a  single  other 
poet  is  lineally  represented  (luckily,  perhaps,  for  htm);  nor  Bacon,  nor 
Sir  Isaac,  nor  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  nor  Hogarth,  nor  Purcell,  nor 
Ptoele,  Swift,  nor  Addison,  nor  Johnson,  nor  Mnrlborough,  nor  Peter- 
borough, nor  any  of  the  worthies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  noi  scarcely 
a  wit  of  Charles  the  Second.  Was  the  fire  too  bright  and  self-con- 
iuraing,  and  so  died  away  ?  Many  of  tliera  had  no  children  at  all ; 
and  of  others,  the  progeny  was  but  sorry  and  spare. 

How  vo  on  A  tiTTLB  SAiinsous  ExciTsmin*.^"  Amongst  the  sub^ 
seriptions  for  the  children  of  General  Foy,  is  one  of  two  thousand 
francs  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  an  Englishman.  Mr.  Beaumont  dined,  on 
Saturday  last,  at  the  Restaurateur's,  Beauvilliers,  in  company  with 
several  French  gentlemen.  Tlie  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon 
General  foy.  When  the  party  was  breaking  up,  Mr.  Beaumont  took 
one  of  the  company  aside,  and  said  to  liitn,  *  I  have  iwo  bank-bills,  for 
a  thousand  francs  each,  in  my  pocket-buok,  w  hich  I  intended  tu  risk 
th»  evening  at  the, C«rc2r  du  Eirangen!  but,  after  what  1  have  beard 
of  General  Foy,  I  prefer  adding  them  to  the  sabseription  for  his  chfl-* 
dren — Here,  take  them,  and  I  shall  go  and  spena  the  evening  at 
home.' "-^Afomti^  Paper, — This  is  better  than  cards  and  billims. 
The  excitement  would  surely  last  for  an  evening  with  one  of  so  gene- 
rous a  turn  of  mind  ;  and  then  there  is  no  hmd-ache  aftrruards,  no 
repentance,  no  sorrow,  no  profit  itself  unprofitable.  In  the  pleasant 
farce  of  IMue  Dfjils,  James  Megrim  congratulates  himself  that  he  had 
not  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  that  evening,  because  he  has  bad  his  gene- 
rosity e&cited,  which  gives  him  a  little  better  spirits.  "  I  am  very 
glad,"  says  he,  rubbing  bis  hands,  that  I  didn't  shoot  myself."  Many 
a  gambler  (an  appellation,  which  we  need  not  say  we  are  far  from 
using  with  regard  to  Mr.  Beaumont)  might  congratulate  himself  with 
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the  8ame  reason,  upon  not  h.ivint,'  n  awav  liis  niojiey  ;  nay,  for 

not  having  done  the  same  thing,  ant]  pai  ted  wuii  iiis  brains. 

LoYB  AND  Plouobivo. — Mr.  Hughes  Ball  has  sold  his  fine  pack  of 
harriers,  and  commenoed  practical  farmer.   He  has  uken  uoder  his 

own  immediate  management  a  farm,  consisting  of  upwards  of  eight 

hundred  acres;  and  it  is  no  unusual  sight,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

OnrlMiuls,  to  see  the  beautiful  Mercandotti  Ball  and  her  husband,  the 

former  in  ihc  russet  gown,  and  the  latter  in  a  fustian  farming-nKkct, 

perambulating  ilip  ploughed  field,  on  that  extensive  and  fertile  doma  n. 

Morning  Pout. — U  this  be  true,— not  a  ul»im  of  the  moment, — and  die 

gentleman  and  lady  are  really  occupied  and  amused,  we  will  venture  to 

say  that  they  have  hy  &r  the  best  of  it  among  nine-tenths  of  the  people 

in  high  life.   It  is  tike  a  scene  in  a  ballet  become  true ;  and  better. 

But  can  they  adhere  to  itt — the  gentleman,  we  mean  ;  for  he  leads  of 

course  ;  and  an  amiiible  wonian,  ue  conceive,  can  adhere  to  any  thing, 

if  she  is  encouraged,  and  what  is  done  be  done  with  anv  grace.     M(  r- 

candotti,  in  her  russet  gown,  perambulating  the  ploughed  fichl,  n-- 

minds  us  of  those  pleasant  {)ass3ges  in  tlie  ancient  poets,  in  whicli  liOve 

is  represented  as  turning  plouglnnan,  and  threateniog  to  make  Jupiter 

work  for  him.   See  Mosclius  and  Tibullus. 

Ipsa  Vcnits  Uetos  jam  nunc  migrtvit  in  agros, 
Verbttque  ontoris  rustics  tUscit  Amor." 

Vcnu-;  lursclf  is  in  the  country  now, 

And  Love  has  icaint  the  language  of  the  plough. 

Fairy  Editions. — For  so  Mr.  Pickering's  publications  might  he 
called.  Our  classical  readers  are  acquainted  with  his  Latin  and  Italian 
ports-,  &c.  An  advertisement  the  other  day  in  the  newspapers,  informs 
us  of  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  one  miniature  vohinie,  with  a  vig- 
nette and  portrait  by  Stothard^  fur  a  guinea  ;  mid  of  another,  at  two 
guineas,  with  thirty»eight  engravings,  which  consists  of  nine  extremely 
small  %'olunies»  *'  any  one  of  which  may  be  carried  in  a  card-case." 
Monsieur  Cobweb  might  read  in  these.  Puck  might  intrench  himself 
in  an  arum,  and  peruse  his  own  adventures.  But  a  fellow-critic  in 
this  Magazine  has  already  gone  his  lengths  on  that  point,  in  the  fairy's 
perso!!.  Publications  like  Mr.  Piekerin'/s,  if  a  little  objectionable  to 
old  eyes,  are  the  pride  and  glory  ef  yoimg  ones ;  and  are  particularly 
welcome  to  such  lovers  ot  books,  the  truest  of  all,  as  delight  to  take 
an  auuior  with  them  into  the  fields.  Translators  find  them  a  happy 
addition  to  thdr  stock,  onrthe  same  account, 

Obioix  or .  Fashions.—"  Napoleon/*  wr  are  told  in  the  Memoira 
of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,*'  *'  detested  situwls :  he  liked  to  see  the 
shape  of  women,  and  pretended  that  it  was  the  deformed  who  first  in- 
vented them  ;  nor  could  he  bear  to  sec  a  woman  without  rotige,  their 
paleness  gave  him  pain,  and  he  always  imagined  tlnm  to  be  di."  It 
is  singular  that  Napoleon  should  di*jlike  one  soplnsucatian,  and  like 
another.  We  think  him  equally  wrong  in  objecting  to  shawls,  and  in 
the  approbation  of  paint;  but  he  was  right  in  the  general  notion  that 
foshiona  originate  in  deformity  or  imperfection.  It  is  the  fiishion  at 
present  to  drink  little  or  no  wine  at  dinner ;  which  is  owing,  we  sup- 
pose, to  some  gentleman,  high  in  the  upper  circles,  who  can  no  longer 
indulge  himself  that  way,  and  in  honour  of  whose  infirmity  we  are 
to  be  temperate.   A  curious  book  might  be  written  on  the  origin  and 
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Iiistory  of  fashioat;  mucli  secret  memoir  on  bib  and  sUyi  and  a  world 

of  edification  respecting  hoop-petticoats. 

Reverbnd  Shooting. — A  few  weeks  apo,  the  Reverend  J,  Torr,  of  W'esr- 
leijiti,  shot  a  cock-phcasatit,  which,  on  exaininaiion,  was  found  to  have  lost 
its  left  leg ;  and,  wiibin  ten  minutes  after,  a  friend  of  the  rererend  ^enilcirian, 
who  was  shooting  in  company  with  him,  killed  a  woodcock,  which  was  defi- 
cient of  its  ri^ht  leg.  Boin  birds  were  in  hi;ih  plume. — ^[ollting  Post. — The 
meaning  of  tliis  is,  that  a  bird  may  survive  ufier  it  has  been  cut  and  maimed  ; 
just  as  a  clergyman,  provided  he  were  temperate,  and  had  his  leg  shaved  off 
at  the  ri^ht  place  by  a  lucky  accident,  might  sunive  after  a  few  snort  weeks 
of  groannig.  We  sug^^esi  this  defence  to  such  of  the  bporiive  as  are  occa* 
sionally  indicted  under  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act  for  c  utting  and  inainun^. 

O'KhEFE. — A  subscripiioii  has  been  set  oa  foot  for  ihts  veteran  dramatist, 
to  which  every  one  who  has  thoroughly  felt  the  pleasantry  and  geniality  of  his 
writings  must  be  Itappy  to  contribute.  We  think  it  a  pity^for  tbeir  sates  and 
his,  that,  besides  the  subscription  now  [roini^  on,  anodi^T  is  not  opened,  in 
whicli  the  contributions  might  be  coalmcd  to  crowns  or  half-crowns.  Many 
a  good  fellow,  not  much  richer  than  the  poet,  might  bcglad  to  offer  htm  his 
gratitude  in  that  shape,  who  is  prcventi-d  by  a  natural  dimdenee,  and  perhaps 
by  a  sense  of  other  iicbi^,  from  making  his  anpcnnncc  among  sums  of  a  larjirer 
der^cripfnjn.  W'e  say  gra'.itude,  because  ibis  is  the  liirht,  and  no  other,  In 
which  Mr.  O'Kecfc  biiuuld,  and,  wc  trust,  does  regard  ihc  b)uiuaihy  so  pro- 
perly manifested  with  his  wants.  This  remark  we  are  tempted  to  make  for 
the  sake  of  all  parties ;  it  being  strongly  in  our  recollection  (and  tlie  public 
will  be  touched  to  her  die  circumstance),  that  when  two  friends  of  the  writer 
of  this  paragraph  took  liie  liberty  of  calling  at  Mr.  O'Keefe's  residence,  some 
years  a";o,  and  tried  to  feel  their  way  towards  his  o])inioa  of  the  measure  now 
resorted  to,  it  was  given  them  to  understand  by  his  daughter,  that  her  father, 
old  nru!  hiiiul  as  he  was,  and  s{rui:a;hng  with  difficulties,  was  \cry  nice  in  !iav- 
in^  them  brought  forward,  and  preferred  strugghngon  as  long  as  possible.  By 
this  lei  the  public  jud^e  how  severe  an  hour  must  have  come  upon  him.  This 
was  at  least  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  Mr.  OKeefe  was  then  aged, and  had 
lost  his  cycji^ht.  Miss  O'Kecfe  (for  her  father  was  not  in  llie  way)  spoke  of 
hi'!5  j  -tr^^l^!y  atlaclu  d  lo  (juict  and  j  rivjrv.  The  spirit  of  natural  piety  so 
iiap^)iiy  manifested  in  several  of  his  uiecea,  and  tracing  the  apparent  thought- 
lessness of  some  of  his  pleasantest  cnartcters,  had  sctded  itself  into  a  fondness 
for  having  the  Testament  read  to  him.  The  serious,  therefore,  owe  biin  their 
Sji^mpathy,  as  well  as  the  lively;  and  they  who  unite  the  serious  with  the 
hvely,  (which  is  the  case  with  most  of  us,  some  way  or  other,)  and  who  have 
alternately  smiled  through  a  tear  at  his  j^raver  scenes,  aud  wept  out  of  some 
of  the  heartiest  laughter  m  the  world  ai  ins  comic  ones,  owe  him  all  the  miles 
and  pleasant  tears  which  they  can  brin^  into  his  old  face  in  return.  VVc  saw, 
the  other  day,  a  letter,  with  his  signature  to  it,  just  written.  It  had  orra  inn  to 
speak  of  the  urgency  he  was  under  for  want  of  his  salary,  wiiich  a  did  la  the 
fewest  and  manliest  terms  possible  ;  and  the  signature  was  at  once  so  blind 
and  so  full  of  honest  endeavour, — the  John  ia  good  round  hai:  !,  L^oing  direct 
up/Mif  and  iheO'KEEPE,  with  a  still  handsomer,  but  less  potent  uticmpt,  go- 
iug  down  it, — that  wc  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  upon  paper  nture  touching. 
The  temporary  alarm  occasioned  bim  by  the  unfortunate  disputes  in  the 
Covent-Garden  management  will,  it  is  hoped,  turn  to  the  very  best  account, 
now  that  the  public  arc  made  aware  of  his  situation.  Suppose  one  of  the 
theatres  were  to  present  two  or  three  of  iiLs  pleasaniest  pieces  one  evening, 
and  Munden  were  to  come  back, /or  that  evening  only,  to  perlbrm  in  ihem  ! 
Would  not  this  and  the  subscription  settle  him  triumphantly  for  the  rest  of 
his  life?  Suppose  "  Wild  ()as"  acted  first,  and  *'  Sprigs  of  Laurel"  and 
**  Modern  Anti(jues"  afu  r  it  ;  or  three  small  pieces  instead,  incIndiDL-:  the 
*'  Doldruni,"  or  the  "  Castle  of  Andalusia."  Fancy  Muuden,  in  addition  lo 
his  natural  talent  for  a  delighted  wonder,  wondering  to  see  himself  once  more 
•n  tbe  stage»  and  his  old  admirers  wondering  and  transported  to  see  him  I 
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Fancy  bim  once  more,  and  onbf  once  more,  in  Nipperkin,  or  the  ticeper 
awakened  in  the  *'  Doldruni,"  or  the  old  antiquary  in  "  Modern  Antiques/' 
doating  on  a  frrldlron  for  thr  *'  model  of  the  H'^niriil,"  and  expressing,  at 
sight  of  a  phial  half  full  of  water,  not  his  asloiiishnieiu  at  the  impudence  of 
thefellovr  who  palms  it  upon  him  for  one  of  Niobe's  tears,  but  his  a:»tuiiish- 
ment  at  the  fact  of  there  having  been  *'  3uch  a  large  tear.*'  A  ^ood  portion 
of  O'Kccfe's  humour  has  long  been  identified  with  Munden's  acimg  j  the  rest 
is  delicious  anima!  spirits,  gay  as  the  lark,  and  ^ood-humoured  a.s  innncence. 
Shall  not  the  author  of  all  this  be  warmed  in  his  old  age  with  crowds  of  hu- 
man hearts} 

FoMTHILl*  Abbit.— The  tower  of  this  celebrated  place*  being,  it  seems,  of 

a  composition  worthy  of  the  toy-shop  inside,  has  fallen  in,  and  laid  waste  a 
coubiderable  part  of  the  west  end  of  the  building.  No  harm  was  done.  Mr. 
Farquhar  is  said  to  have  anlieipated  the  catastrophe,  and  removed  to  the  other 
end  accordingly.  A  Bath  paper  says,  in  vindication  of  the  architect  (Mr. 
Wyati),  that  the  tnwer  ivns  at  first  not  intended  to  be  so  I()rt\  ,  and  that  w  hen 
Mr.  Bcckford  wished  it  to  be  earned  lo  its  late  aspiring  eminence,  the  !)uil(l- 
\U£  vvas  too  far  advanced  to  allow  ol  any  change  in  the  ioundaiion  j  so  that 
Wyatt  was  obliged  to  6nish  the  remainder  of  the  structure  with  wood. 
But  the  fall  of  the  tower  must  be  owin^  to  insecurily  of  some  sort  at  the  foun* 
daiion  ;  and  how  this  attempted  division,  or  non-divis-on,  of  the  blame  be- 
tween wood  and  stone  exonerates  the  architect,  we  cannot  see.  A  curious 
report  is  abroad,  that  Mr.  Becltford  was  building  a  new  tower  at  Bath,  in  order 
to  command  a  sight  of  his  old  one  at  Fonthill.  We  suppose  he  will  now 
wish  to  carry  it  to  a  Babel  height,  in  order  to  look  down  into  the  place, 
**  where  the  pasty  is  not** 

Progrbss  of  Cant. >— a  wicked  wag  has  produced  a  caricature  under  this 
title,  in  which  he  marshalleth  all  the  projected  improvements  of  the  sge,  and 
maketh  them  take  their  fantastic  progress  before  the  eyes  of  the  scorner.  It 
is  a  spirited  etching,  almost  as  abundant  in  meaning:  as  in  figures,  and  hath  a 
rej^rooate  eye  to  a  comer — an  HoKarihian  viviticauou  of  post  and  placard. 
Priests,  anti-priesu,  architects,  pouticians,  reformers,  flaming  loyaltv-men, 
high  and  iow,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another,  all  go  on  *'  progiessing,'*  as  the 
Americans  say.  Life  goes  on,  at  any  rate  ;  and  there  is  so  nmch  mfrriment 
on  all  sides,  that  for  our  parts,  inclined  to  improvements  as  we  are,  \vc  sliould 
be  willing  enough  to  join  in  the  laugh  throughout,  if  the  world  were  as  merry 
as  the  arttst.  1  he  houses  arc  a?  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  pedestrians. 
There  is  the  oiTicc  of  the  Peruvian  Mining  Company,  in  dismal,  dil;;pidated 
condition;  a  barhcr's  '^hop,  with  "  Nobody  to  be  shaved  during  divine  ser- 
vice,*' the  h  worn  out ;  two  boardin|^-schooU  for  young  ladies  and  jgentle- 
flien,  very  neighbourly;  and  the  publie-hoote,  called  the  Angel  and  Funeh« 
Bowl,  byT.  Moore.  Among  the  crowd  is  a  jolly,  but  vehement,  reverend  per- 
son holding  a  flac:,  in«?cribed,  *•  The  Church  in  Anger,"  the  D  for  danger  be- 
ing bidden  by  another  flag,  inscribed,  **  Converted  Jen  s."  Then  there  is  the 
Cauedontan  Chap  (e/ being  obstrncied  in  the  same  way),  who  holds  a  peunon, 
crying  out,  No  Theatre  1"  Purity  of  Election,  with  a  bludgeon,  very  drunic ; 
and,  above  all,  a  petty  fellow  called  the  Great  Unknown,  with  l  is  hat  over 
hi'!  eyes,  and  a  constable's  staff"  peeping  out  of  his  pocket.  Sxnc  ot"  the  faces 
and  iii;ure«  are  very  clever,  particularly  the  Barber  j  the  Saving-banks  man  ;  the 
Jew  fi<nf  picking  the  pocket  }  the  Charity  Boy  and  the  Beadle.  The  Beadte 
is  rich  from  head  to  foot.  Nathless,  we  like  not  to  see  Mrs.  Fry  so  roasted : 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  Black*  deserve  to  be  made  Black  Devils  ;  and 
are  not  aware  that  the  proposal  of  an  University  in  London  has  occasioned,  or 
is  likely  to  occasion,  any  sort  of  oant.  l^owever,  there  is  no  harm  done  where 
a  cause  can  afibrd  a  joke  ^  and  where  it  cannot,  the  more  it  is  joked  at,  the 
better. 
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jCanehsum  Lecture, — Tke  Greek  Drama — MtcAylui. 

iEscsYLU8,  the  proper  founder  of  Greek  tragedy,  was  born,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Arundel  marbles,  in  the  lost  year  of  the  63d 
Ohmplad,  or  525  years  before  Christ.  Tt  i?;  ]Mnbahle  that  his  family 
was  noble,  Ibr  his  brother  had  a  high  command  in  the  Athenian  army 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  a  period  when  the  aristocracy  of  Athens  were 
still  in  possesiiiun  of  the  principal  offices  of  public  trust.  His  father, 
EuphonoD,  wai  of  Elauisy  a  city  of  Attica,  where  the  highest  of 
Pagan  mysteries,  those  of  Ceres,  were  celebrated.  It  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  our  poet  was  initiated  in  those  mysteries.  Certain 
it  is,  that  he  was  publicly  accused  of  having  divulged  them  on  the 
stage.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  obtained  his  acquittal  before 
the  Areopagus,  by  disproving  his  alleged  initinrion  ;  yet  Aristotle's 
allusion  to  the  ehartrc  scl ms  rather  to  indicate  his  belief  that  the 
poet  was  acquaiiiteil  with  the  Elensiniaii  secrets. 

Cicero  assure;^  us,  that  the  great  tragedian  was  a  Pythagorean  in 
hie  principles.  It  is  interesting  to  imagine  his  gifted  faculties  ex- 
panding in  a  school  of  philosophy  so  distinguished,  as  the  Samian  was, 
ibr  cherishing  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  for  inculcating  a  mer- 
ciful and  pure  morality.  Yet  the  simj^e  fact  of  ^schylus  having 
been  a  Pythagorean,  nirnishea  no  clue  to  cither  an  extensive  or  ininnte 
knowledge  of  his  intellectual  history.  It  is  beyond  any  man*s  poner 
to  tell  UK  exactly  what  the  folhisNcrs  of  Pythagoras  believed,  in  the 
titue  of  iEiichylus.  Almost  uli  tiiat  passes  for  the  history  of  the  Sage 
of  Samoa  is  entitled  to  as  liule  belief  as  the  Adventures  of  Amadis  de 
GanU  Of  Pythagoras*8  fpreat  and  beneficent  infiuenoe  on  the  con- 
temporary world,  there  is  certainty  no  room  to  doubt;  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  science  of  numbers  and  pure  mathematics  was  con- 
siderably indebted  to  him.  But  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  goes  deeply 
nfrainst  the  supposition  of  liin  scientific  discoveries  having  been  mo- 
mentous:  and  though  many  of  the  scntmu  nts  of  the,  so  called,  golden 
verses  of  Pythagoras  are  beautifiM,  auU  may  be  gcnjiiue,  yet  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  fragment  Usclf  is  either  uuiitterpolated,  or  older 
than  the  age  of  Plato,  if    be  so  old. 

All  the  io&nnadon  Indeed  that  can  be  gathered  respecting  ^s- 
cbylus  is  scattered,  obecurei  and  perplexing.  In  compliance  with  the 
general  voice  of  tradition,  we  must  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of 
every  thing  that  is  most  important  to  tragedy,  both  in  its  spirit  and  its 
form  of  representation,  and  among  these  the  invention  of  stage  dialogue. 
— it  appears  at  tlie  same  time,  that  he  bej^an  his  dramatic  career  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  yet  he  was  tbrty  years  ol  age,  as  the  Arundel 
marbles  attest,  when  he  gained  his  first  prize  in  tragedy.  According 
t6  these  facts,  he  must  luive  been  foiled  for  fifteen  years  in  the  outset 
of  his  course  by  competitors,  who  either  wrote  monological  plays,*  or 
who  must  have  borrowed  the  invention  of  dialogue  from  himself,  if 
they  beat  him  with  tragedies  in  which  two  speakers  were  introduced. 
Unhappily,  the  ravages  of  time  have  left  us  not  a  single  work  of  Pra- 

*  Thai  Is,  plnya  wHli  eo  other  ebmeters  thaa  a  choms,  besides  a  si'^le  speaker 

and  a  stage  mute. 
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iinas,  or  Choerilus,  or  PIirynicuB,  by  which  we  might  have  judged  of 
the  first  rivals  of  iEschylus. 

At  tlie  period  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  hv  must  liave  been  five  and 
thirty  :  and  on  that  occasion,  tus  well  as  atterwards,  at  Salamis  and 
Plataea,  he  distinguished  himself  by  personal  courage,  amidst  the  bravest 
generation  of  the  Athenians.  Shortly  before  his  death,  be  is  said  to 
nave  composed  his  own  epitaph,  in  which  he  made  no  allusion  to  his 
poetry,  but  only  challenged  posterity  to  remember  iiis  military  lame. 
The  wish  was  natural.  It  was  fair  that  he  should  foresee  his  own 
poetical  immortality,  but  the  feats  of  his  martial  prowess  could  not, 
like  his  worl<s,  speak  for  themselves. 

For  sixteen  years  after  his  first  victory,  lie  kept  possession  of  the 
tragic  tlirnne  ;  but  at  tJie  eiiil  of  that  pti  iud  SophocltiS,  though  by 
many  years  Ins  jumor,  disputed  with  him,  and  obtained  the  supremacy. 
Chagrin  at  this  circumstance  is  said  to  have  driven  him  from  home 
to  the  court  of  Hiero,  King  of  Sicily,  whose  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  time  shared  by  the  poets  Epicharmus,  Simonides,  and  Pindar. 
But  his  emigration  has  been  ascribed  to  other  causes,  and  particularly 
to  the  offence  he  had  i^ven  by  the  disclosure  of  reh'|rions  mysteries. 
It  appears,  however,  that  lie  must  have  paid  more  than  one  visit  to 
Sicily,  for  lie  certainly  returned  and  contended  on  the  AtlRnian  stajfe, 
after  his  defeat  by  Sophocles  ;  and  Herman  even  sends  him  four  times 
to  Sicily.  His  last  removal  was,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  political 
causes.  If  we  compare  the  speech  in  favour  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Minerva,  in  the  play  of  *<The  Furies/' 
with  the  political  circumstances  of  his  times,  we  can  regard  ^schylus 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  bold  and  vehement  supp<Hrter  of  the 
Atheninn  aristocracy,  defcndinir  a  court  of  justice,  that  was  the  last 
Luhv.irk  of  its  cause.  Pos'^ibly  lu  liad  Iiimself  owed  qrTtlifade  to  the 
Areopagus,  fur  liavin*,'  protected  lutn  against  the  bii^^oiry  ol  the  vulirar. 

It  is  certain  that  he  died  at  Gela,  in  Sicily,  and  that  the  inhabitanta 
of  that  cay  gave  him  an  honourable  tomb.  His  sons,  Euphorion  and 
Bion,  and  his  nephew,  Philocles,  are  said  Co  have  retouched  his  pieces. 
Whatever  ofllence  he  had  given  the  Athenians,  its  memory  was  oblite* 
rated  by  his  death.  They  decreed  rewards  for  the  renewed  repre- 
sentations of  his  tragedies, — no  insignificant  mark  of  respect  from  a 
people  who  had  still  great  dramatic  authors  alive  to  feed  their  love  of 
novelty  with  fresh  orlcrinal  productions  ;  and  t]^  Atiienian  youth  recited 
his  poetry  at  public  festivals,  with  branches  of  myrtle  in  their  hands. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  rival  dramatists  of  Athens 
contended  for  the  prise  with  tetralogies,  or  suites  of  four  pieces, 
consisting  of  three  tragedies  and  a  satyric  drama.  Barthdemi  ton* 
ceives,  that  tliis  custom  of  striving  with  pluralities  of  plays  began  in 
the  time  of  iBechylus  ;  and  that  it  continued  for  about  a  century.  But 
it  is  clear,  that  it  did  not  continue  an  unbroken  custom ;  for  it  is  men- 
tioncd  by  Suidas,  tiiat  Sophocles  measured  drama  against  drama,  and 
not  tetralogies,  with  his  rivals ;  and  tliere  are  other  proofs,  that  the 
tragic  poets  were  sometimes  crowned  for  single  productions. 

In  the  case  of  contests  with  tetralogies,  the  Athenian  stage,  if  we 
were  to  believe  Madame  Dader,  must  nave  often  exhibited  as  many  as 
sixteen  dramas  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  The  absurdity  of  this  sup* 
position  scarcely  needs  to  be  exposed.  A  Greek  tragedy  could  not  have 
been  well  peHbrmed  in  much  less  than  two  hours ;  but,  supposing  it  to 
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have  occupicJ  liiilc  more  ihuii  an  hour,  the  sua  must  have  set  and 
risen  again  upon  a  sleepy  audience,  before  sixteen  pieces  could  have 
been  gut  through.  Passionately  fond  of  their  drama  as  the  Athe- 
nians were,  the  daylight,  in  the  spring-season,  when  tbeir  theatres 
were  opened,  could  not  have  sufficed  for  the  representation  of  more 
than  six  or  eight  pieces :  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  their  highly 
excited  sensibilities  not  to  liave  been  exhausted  by  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber. At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  perform- 
ance sometimes  outlasted  the  dayliglu,  nnd  that  tlie  terrors  of  some  of 
their  tragedies  were  heightened  by  an  jUuuiinated  represenlation  in  the 
night  or  twilight.  The  Furies,  in  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  arc  dis- 
missed by  torch-light,  which  would  seem  to  imply,  that  die  scene  of 
their  exit  was  dark,  and  tbeir  departure  was  through  the  orchestra, 
which  could  not  have  been  artificiaU^  darkened. 

The  Gred(  Drama  was  highly  national  and  mythological*  A  modern 
poet  looks  round  to  the  whole  world  for  a  choice  of  sul^ects ;  but  nothing 
in  high  poetry  pleased  the  Greeks  that  had  not  a  reference  both  to 
their  Gods  and  their  great  fatnilies.  Their  trr^ditions,  too,  in  spite 
of  their  extravagance,  had  a  mock-historit  al  comu  xion  of  events,  as 
causes  and  consequences,  from  the  beginnuig  of  time  down  to  the 
dawning  of  credible  history.  Cracks  were  fuliilled  by  catastrophes 
which  produced  fresh  oracles,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  were  consum- 
naled  by  new  re-actions  of  fatality.  Calamity  was  not. pictured  as  • 
mere  individual  mischance,  but  as  an  inheritance  entailed  on  races  and 
families.  As  thus  no  fable  stood  alone,  every  legend  must  have  sug- 
gested a  group  of  other  legends  to  the  imagination  of  a  Greek.  The 
Cyclic  poets  attempted  to  embody  the  whole  tissue  of  those  national 
traditions  in  epic  jjoptry  :  ami  in  like  manner  it  can  scarcely  be  cloiilited 
that  the  tragic  pocis  dramatized,  among  them,  the  whole  niytiiology 
and  heroic  history  of  Greece.  How  far  the  entire  works  of  any  single 
tragedian  approached  to  the  character  of  a  Cyclic  body  of  dramatic 
poetry,  is  not  ascertainable  from  the  wreck  of  them  which  has  reachi^d 
OS;  but  it  is  clear  that  their  poets  frequently  devoted  successive  dramas 
to  die  memory  of  individual  heroes  and  families.  For  example,  Sophocles 
twice  celebrated  Iphigeni^),  Philoctetes,  and  others;  and  three  of  his 
extant  plays  relate  to  the  family  of  CEdipus. 

So  also  in  the  remains  of  ^schylus,  there  are  three  tragedies  on  the 
misfortunes  of  Agamemnon  and  his  household ;  indeed  vvc  have  no 
exunt  piece  of  ^schylus,  except  the  Persians,  that  was  a  single  piece ; 
ami  the  ftct  of  his  having  frequently  written  several  tragedies  on  single 
subjects  is  indubitable*  It  is,  moreover,  the  opinion  of  a  respectable 
portion  of  modern  scholars*  that  iEschylus  not  only  composed  his, 
pieora,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  trilogies,  but  that  there  was  not  a 
mere  continuity  of  subject,  but  an  unity  of  design  in  each  trilogy,  ren- 
dering its  three  ])artsonly  so  many  acts  of  a  great  drama.  In  this  light 
alone,  naiiK  ly,  as  a  dramatist  of  trilogies,  ought  /Eschylus  to  be  consi- 
dered, aecorduig  lo  liie  advocates  of  this  theory  ;  and  by  this  expansive 
design  of  his  workst  they  distinguish  him  .firom  the  two  other  great  tra- 
gedians. It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  two  (Edipuses  and  the  An- 
tigone of  Sophocles  constitute  no  proper  trilogy.  Hut  the  case  (say  the 
writers  to  whom  we  allude)  is  totally  different  with  these  three  pieces, 
the  Agajnemnon,  the  Choi-phora,  and  the  Furies,  which  were  produced 
by  the  poet  at  the  same  period*  were  acted  in  immediate  succession  on 
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the  same  day,  and*  aeoofditig  to  Mr.  Schlegel,  have  a  striking  afflmty, 

considrrod  as  one  great  drama,  to  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  With  mucb 
ingenuity  and  research,  Professor  Wclcher,  of  Bonn,  has  investigated 
whatever  traditions  can  be  found  iLN{)icLing  ihe  lost  tragedies  of 
iEscliylus;  and  has  given  a  conjectural  account  of  twenty  of  ins  trilo- 
gies, all  of  which,  he  is  positive,  mnat  have  ponewed  the  same  inter- 
nal tripartite  harmony  as  works  of  art.  Genelli,  on  the  same  tide  of 
the  question,  assures  us,  that  we  can  do  justice  to  the  genius  of 
.£schylus  oi^y  by  contemplating  him  as  a  trilogist;  and  undoubtedly 
it  stands  to  reason,  that  if  the  poet  meant  his  pieces  not  for  dramas, 
but  only  for  acts  of  dramas,  we  shall  rriticizr  them,  in  the  light  of  inde- 
pt  ndenL  single  pieces,  as  unfairly  as  it  \\c  took  a  statue  out  of  its  group, 
ami  judged  of  it  without  regard  to  its  etiect  in  combination. 

Against  a  theory  broached  by  genius  and  supported  by  learning,*  I 
am  little  inclined  to  oppose  a  dogmatic  opinion ;  yet  I  must  own  that 
I  cannot  get  rid  of  my  doubts  respecting  iu  tenability.  In  the  first 
place,  do  those  three  pieces,  the  Agamemnon,  the  Choifphorse,  and 
the  Eumenides,  make  the  imagination«  when  it  views  them  as  a  whole» 
forget  the  broken  unity  of  time,  eR«;lly  as  does  the  tragedy  of  Mac- 
betii  ? — I  think  not.  Macbeth  is  at  least  the  hero,  from  first  to  Inst,  of 
the  tragedy  that  bears  his  name;  but  who  is  the  hero  of  the  Argive 
trilogy  ?  Orestes  is  never  once  presented  on  the  stage  in  the  first  act 
of  the  trilogy ;  and,  though  alluded  to  and  mentioned  in  prophecy,  is 
understood  to  be  a  child  at  the  period  of  his  fiither^s  murder.  Bven 
Sbakspeare*s  Perdita  is  shown  to  the  spectators  at  the  beginning  of  the 
^g^y*  tn  order  to  prepare  her  for  figuring  at  the  end  of  it ;  but 
Orestes  never  appears  in  ^schylus's  trilogy  till  he  comes  forth  as  an 
adult  in  the  second  dramn.  On  the  contrary,  Macbeth  is  present, 
either  to  our  eyes  or  im  iu'inations,  from  the  first  sound  of  bis  march 
upon  the  stage  to  his  dymg  combat. 

According  tf>  this  theory,  the  fame  and  succe^sa  of  /Kschylus  was 
founded  on  trilogies.  Is  it  not  singular,  if  this  was  the  case,  that  no 
notice  of  the  cnrcumstance  should  have  ever  reached  us  from  antiquity  ? 
Aristotle  knew  the  works  of  ^schylus  very  well;  yet  neither  he  nor 
Quintilian  have  ever  hinted  that  the  works  of  the  great  old  dramatist 
were  to  be  judgeil  of  in  trilogies,  and  not  in  single  pieces.  Nay,  it  is  a  still 
moro  surprising,  not  to  say  an  nstonishing  fact,  supposing  the  theory  to 
be  true,  that  when  Aristophanes,  who  was  no  way  unfavourable  to 
^schylus,  compares  his  merits  with  those  of  Euripides,  in  the  play  of 
the  Frogs,  he  makes  the  ancient  tragedian  prefer  his  claims  to  the  tragic 
crown,  not  on  the  strengith  of  trilogies,  but  of  single  pieces,  namely,  the 
Persians  and  the  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes. 

But  still,  independently  of  this  alleged  unity  of  design  in  his  trilogies, 
the  genius  of  iEschylus  is  to  be  venerated  for  strength,  grandeur, 
and  inventive  fertility.  It  should  he  remembered  that  all  dramatic 
exeellpnrips  hnve  the  heightening  ot  originality,  and  all  his  defects  the 
apology  of  uiexperience.  In  the  drama,  he  had  to  cx|)]ore  his  way  like 
a  discoverer  on  foreign  shores,  without  a  ciiart  or  a  pilot.  According 
to  all  tradition  the  drama  before  his  time  had  never  been  select  or 

*  I  liavf  not  been  so  fortunnte  ns  to  meet  with  what  Herman  and  Bdttiger  hare 
writtcu  un  tlie  RRme  subject;  but  1  understand  they  are  opposed  to  thii  opiaicm  of 
Welchcr's,  and  that  the  former  makes  no  distinction  between  the  Gredc  dramatistn 
HRtp  this  alleged  nnity  of  iTcsign  in  the  grouping  of  their  plays  ;  hni  ronceives  tht 
trilogies  of  iEschylus  to  have  no  other  amalgamatiuu  than  coutiouity  of  Hgnasot. 
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solemn  in  its  diction;  and  it  was  ])robably  to  sustain  tlio  voice  and 
imnd  of  the  Tragic  Muse  above  all  abhorred  intermixture  with  the 
Cmnte  and  common-place,  that  ^schylus  was  sometimes  betrayed 
into  llie  opposite  fiiult  of  being  tumid  and  obtciize»  and  of  getting  up  hii 
pieces  (as  in  the  instance  of  toe  Eiunenidci)  with  a  terrific  prepaiation 
that  "  harrowed  up  the  jov/."  But,  dark  and  overstretched  in  metaphort 
as  his  style  may  occasionally  be,  it  still  exhibits  a  high  accordance 
between  his  bold  iman^ory  and  his  proud  concoptions;  and  his  cha- 
racters, though  distinct,  are  so  ideal,  that  notiiini;  but  the  most  imagi- 
native langua^^e  Wfjuld  seem  to  befit  them. — Who  could  boar  to  hear 
a  Prometheus  or  a  Cassandra  address  us  in  prose,  or  in  prosaic  pueirv  ? 

In  pathos  he  would  have  been  a  matter,  if  he  had  stooped  to  tender- 
ness: as  we  may  see  by  his  sii^le  description  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  How  pictttre-like,  in  that  exquisite  passage,  are  the  Greek 
chiefs  brought  before  us,  when  they  strike  their  sceptres  to  the  ground 
at  the  rising  of  Agamemnon  to  sjieak  his  daughter's  sentence !  and 
how  lovcably  vivid  seems  the  victim  to  look  at  us,  when  she  throws 
down  her  torn  and  maiden  veil!  But  iEscbylus  merged  the  pathetic 
in  the  terrible.  He  found  the  half-formed  drama  of  his  country  a 
religious  solemnity— ^hc  could  give  it  dignity  only  by  connecting  it 
with  the  religion  of  his  time,  and  at  Uiat  time  the  essence  of  Greek 
religion  was  terror.  FataUty,  too,  was  a'  princi^e  of  the  national  su> 
perstition,  which  tended  to  give  the  drama  excessive  simplicity ;  (br  it 
is  incalculably  more  difficult  to  make  events  seem  at  once  surprising 
and  |)robable  when  they  are  dednm!  from  natural  human  motives,  than 
when  thoy  arc  represented  as  rcsultmg  from  preternatural  mHuence 
acting  on  infatuated  human  minds.  So  that  modern  tragedy  requires  a 
labour  and  complexity  of  incidents,  in  ordor  to  produce  surprising 
catastrophes,  that  were  spared  to  the  ancient  dramatist.  Yet  it  is  a  part 
of  the  praise  of  fschylus,  that,  whilst  Ids  dramas  hinge  on  oracles  and 
lataltty,  his  agents  always  preserve  an  air  of  fireedom.  Their  voluntary 
guilt  has  no  miter  in  necessity  from  our  moral  censure ;  and,  where 
diey  act  inhumanly  at  the  command  of  Heaven,  their  human  instincts 
resist  to  the  last  extremity.  Thus,  Clytemnestra  is  made  appallini^^  and 
odious,  though  her  crime  is  predicted  in  prophecy  ;  'and  thouL'li  Orestes 
is  compelled  by  the  oracle  to  execute  his  muther,  yet  tlie  ditiiculty  of 
his  acquittal  is  awiuliy  dlustrativc  ui  the  horror  of  parricide. 

Of  more  than  a  hundred  dramas  which  ^schylus  composed,  only 
seven  are  extant ;  but,  happily,  among  these  are  some  which  have  idways 
been  reckoned  his  masterpieces.    His  **  Prometheus  Chained'*  exhi- 
bits a  super-human  hero,  who  was  the  prototype  of  Milton's  Satan ; 
but  Prometheus  has  the  grandeur  of  Satan  imdebased  by  his  malignity, 
Ue  has  not,  indeed,  "  The  study  of  revenge,"  but  be  iUustrates  nobly 
"  The  unconquerable  will,  " 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield."*- 
He  is  one  who  brings 

"  A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  lime.*' 
His  character  is  consummate  fortitude  supported  by  wisdom,  nnd  tlic 
consciousness  of  an  imperishable  being.  Though  divine,  he  is  not  ai)uve 
our  sympathy,  for  he  suffers  in  the  cause  of  man;  and  liis  mora]  imaije, 
though  superhuman,  is  harmonized  by  the  stupentiotis  proportion 
between  his  strength  and  his  sufferings.  The  mighty  Titan  had  aided 
Jove  himself  to  ascsnd  the  throne  of  Heaven ;  but,  for  opposing  Jupi- 
ter's friih  to  destssy  mankind,  and  Ibr  bringing  them  the  gifts  of  fire 
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arts,  and  civilization,  bo  is  clnincd  \o  n  rock  in  the  deserts  of  Scytbin 
by  conunand  of  the  King  ol  licaven.  I  liis  would  seem  at  tiie  Hrat 
view  to  be  a  startling  subject  lor  a  Pagan  audience — their  benefiictor 
exclaiming  in  chains  against  the  tyrmny  and  injustice  of  the  greatest 
of  their  gods!  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  langitage  which  accuses 
Heaven,  conies  only  from  Prometheus  himself,  and  from  lo,  the 
wretched  victim  of  Jove's  seduction.  The  chorus,  tiiough  supernatural 
beings,  and  the  stanch  friencN  of  tlie  snfferer,  who  (ly  not  from  his 
side  even  when  the  thunderbolt  is  about  to  descend,  re-echo  no  st  nti- 
mcnt  that  is  irrevereiui  to  Jii^iitcr,  but  exhort  the  Titan  to  submission. 
And  here,  as  in  other  tragedies,  the  chorus,  though  iniinurtal,  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  religion  of 
Paganism  was  war,  and  not  love  ;  and  an  abject  fear,  that  tried  not  the 
actions  of  divinities  by  the  standard  of  hitman  rooraU.  It  was  the  sunv 
of  a  Pagan's  superstition,  that  mm  must  submit  to  the  gods,  and  the 
gods  themselves  to  Fnt.ility.  On  the  sideofPromcihcus.it  was  impos- 
sible that  human  sympathy  shouh]  not  have  been  enlisted,  in  witnessing 
this  drama;  but  a  heathen  probabiy  thought  his  religion  uncompro- 
nusid  by  compassion  for  Promt  iheus,  as  long  as  it  inspired  him  with 
dread  of  Jupiter,  as  the  King  of  Heaven  de  facto.  Prometheus  speaks 
boldly,  it  it  true;  but  be  was  a  god.  The  sentiment  of  the  chorus,  that 

Jove  alone  is  free,*'  pretty  well  inculcates  what  men  were  to  think 
of  supernal  matters,  namely,  that  **  Might  was  right.*' 

The  incidents  of  "  Promttheus  Chained  *' — are  certainly  too  few  for 
our  ideas  of  a  tragedy.  Vrt  when  I  find  Wtlchcr  ingcnion!<!y  conjec- 
turing what  must  have  been  the  niaterials  fif  tlie  lost  pieces,  which 
completed  this  trilogy  (for  iEschylus  wrote  ihi  '  r  plays  on  tlie  subjpci), 
and  evt  i;  wheu  I  conceive  the  effect  of  the  whole,  embb^ilished  by  ilie  tire 
Demons  of  Lemnos,  the  hero's  nuptials  with  Hesione,  the  character  of 
Hercules,  and  the  Titan's  deliverance  from  the  rock,  1  still  feel  as  if 
neither  prelude  nor  sequel  could  heighten  the  impression  of  Prome> 
theus*8  character,  which  the  extant  piece  affords  to  my  imagination. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  not  properly  a  tragedy,  but  only  a  fancy- stirring 
poem  of  dread  delight.  The  scene  opens  and  ends  in  a  desert ;  and 
the  speakers  and  incidents  are  few ;  but  (if  1  may  speak  my  own  leel- 
intj's')  I  hke  ilse  piece  better  on  that  very  account,  for  its  charm  is 
wholly  ditierciit  irom  that  of  dramatic  entertainment,  ft  inspires 
a  solemn  awe  and  compassion,  which  needs  no  incidents  beyond  the 
few  that  are  introduced,  to  raise  our  sensations  into  a  glorious  admi- 
ration of  the  Titan's  self-supported  intrepidity.  The  antagonist  of 
Jove  is  led  to  the  ^ds  of  the  earth — the  executioner,  Vulcan,  recoils 
from  riveting  chains  on  a  kindred  god — the  ministers  of  Jupiter  com- 
pel him  by  tlireats  to  the  task  ;  add  after  cn  awful  suspense,  during 
which  the  very  silence  of  the  sulferer  is  appallinir,  the  hammer 
sounds  in  the  echoing  wilderness.  One  shudders,  in  l  eading  the  ])as- 
sagc,  at  its  imagined  clang.  It  is  not  till  all  are  gone,  that  Prometheus 
deigns  to  open  his  lips,  and  appeals  to  the  elements  of  Nature,  whose 
spirits  are  his  kindred — 

**  Ethereal  air,  and  ye  swlft-wtoged  winds* 

Ye  rivers  snriugiug  from  fresh  founts:  ye  wares. 

That  n'cr  in*  iuterminahle  occmu  wre uhe 
Your  crisped  smiles  :*  thou  aU-produciu^  earth ! 

•  Promrthcu:^  \  tu:^  1  "^0  Scbuti,  t!;c  editor  of  /l^scliylus,  may  be  right  in 
his  cmtodation  of  the  word  yeAcuriMi  in  this  passage,  and  of  the  reading  which  Potter 
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And  thee,  bright  Sun,  I  call,  whose  flaming  orb 
Views  the  wide  world  betieatii^  see  what — a  God — 

1  suffer  from  the  Gods."  Potter's  /Eschylus. 

His  agony  w^A^"  is  breathed  in  the  music  of  poetical  thoughts. 
Speedily  divine  oJuurs  and  the  fluttering  of  wings  announce  tlie  ap- 
proach of  the  Ocean  Nymphs,  whose  sister  Uesione  Prometheus  had 
married ;  and  aoon  after  tbeir  father  Ooeantit  arrives  on  bis  wiiiged 
Meed.  Tliey  listen  to  his  hittory ;  they  comole^llod  advise  Him ;  but 
their  timid  counsels  are  rejected  by  Prometheus.  He  has  a  secret 
prophecy  locked  in  bis  breast,  by  the  knowkdi^'e  of  which  alone  the 
ruler  of  Olympus  can  be  saved  from  eventual  dethronement;  and  he 
resolves  to  brave  the  worst  incalculable  vengeance  of  the  Thunderer, 
rather  than  disclose  the  secret  on  other  terms  than  his  deliverance. 
Oceanus  departs  ;  but  the  ocean  nymphs,  true  to  tlie  heroism  of  female 
oompassioa,  abide  by  their  brother.  In  the  mean  time  lo,  the  victim  of 
Jupiter's  seduction  and  abandonment,  arrives  in  the  frightful  solitude. 
Her  plaintive,  her  human,  her  womanish  despair,  affords  a  touching 
contrast  to  the  energy  of  Prometheus ;  and  whilst  the  counsel  which  he 
gives  her,  heightens  our  conception  of  his  knowledge  and  compassion, 
her  appearance  is  appropriate,  as  she  is  recognised  to  be  the  destined, 
though  distant  ancpsrress  of  Hercules,  wlio  is  to  be  Prometheus's  de- 
liverer. The  waatierings  which  he  pre«.cribcs  lo  lo,  carry  our  fancy 
over  the  lubulous  geography  oi  auticjuity  with  a  strangely  wild  and 
pleasing  pietoresqueness. 

The  herald  Mercury  at  last  arrives  with  new  threats  from  Heaven ; 
and  the  Titan  thus  vents  his  contempt  on  the  stripling  courtier :~ 

**  My  miseries,  be  assuieil,  1  would  not  change 

For  thy  f^y  servitude ;  but  rather  choose 

To  live  a  vassal  to  this  dreary  rock. 
Than  lacquey  the  pruud  heels  of  Jove." 

Mercury,  losing  his  temper,  exclaims  :  — 

"  Why  am  1  check'd  ?  why  rated  as  a  hoy  ? — 
Promttheus. — "  A  boy  thou  art— more  simple  than  a  boy — 
If  thon  hast  hopes  to  be  infonn'd  by  me— 
To  unlock    iv  lips  till  this  cursed  chain  be  loosed. 
No,  K  I  111  111  Imrl  his  flaming  lightuin-^'s,  wine 
His  whiteniug  snows,  and  with  his  thunders  shake 
The  rucking  earth,  they  move  me  not  to  say 
What  force  shall  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  hand."  Foiier 

Again  he  is  threatened  with4:elestial  vengeance;  bat  his  fortitude  is 
unslmken,  and  he  is  struck  by  the  •  thimder  through  the  quaking 
earth — the  victin)  of  Jupiter  in  suffering,  but  his  conqueror  m  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity. 

The  Suppliants  and  the  Persians  are  \ho  two  least  interesting  of 
^chylus*s  extant  dramas.  The  latter  has  been  justly  pronounced 
to  be  only  a  splendid  hymn  in  honour  of  Liberty  and  of  Xerxes's 
defeat ;  and  it  has  not,  iike  his  other  dramas,  tiic  apology  ioi  defective 
dramatic  interest,  that  it  belonged  to  a  trilogy,  and  tells  only  part  of 
a  atory,  for  It  was  decidedly  a  single  piece.  In  the  Seven  Chiefs 
before  Thebes,  there  is  great  jejuneness  of  art,  and  more  descrip- 
tion than  action ;  but  still  &  description  is  animating,  and  the  action, 
slender  as  it  is,  exhibits  martial  character  deeply  pronounced,  and 

lran«latedi  but  how  sadly  doei  the  amendmtnt  impair  tke  poetical  beauty  of  the 
pessafel 
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female  piety  still  more  deeply  affecting.  The  lamentations  of 
Antigone  and  Ismene  over  their  brothers  form  a  terrible  duo,  to 
whicli  no  translation  has  ever  done,  or  probably  ever  will  do,  justice. 

Tl)e  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  Agumenmon  is  laid  at  the  palace  of 
Mycrae,  and  open*  with  the  speech  of  a  watchman  who  hat  been  looking 
out  all  night  from  the  top  of  a  tower  for  the  sight  of  the  lignal  flame 
that  was  to  bring  intelligence  from  the  beieigers  of  Troy*  In  a  short 
time  he  descries  the  Aistant  token  that  Troy  has  been  taken*  The 
lire  on  Mount  Ida  had  told  the  tidings  to  Lemnos,  and  from  thence  the 
signal  had  travelled  from  station  to  station  till  it  reached  Amchne  and 
Argos.  The  Chorus  of  Argive  elders  then  enter,  but  evidently  not  till 
after  the  exit  ot  the  watchman.  After  a  long  description  of  past  events, 
that  shows  them  ignorant  of  the  latest  tidings,  they  are  informed  of  them 
by  Clytemnestra,  whose  ferocious  |>ride  they  offend  by  a  momentarv 
incredulity.  A  herald,  however*  arrives,  who  annonaces  the  approacn 
of  Agamemnon,  and  fiurther  relates,  that  the  royal  ship  had  been  parted 
from  the  fleet  in  a  storm,  and  had  reached  tlie  haven  unaccompanied* 
This  information  in  some,  thouf!;h  but  in  a  small  degree,  softens  to  our 
imaginntinn  tire  ini})robability  of  the  monarch's  rapid  arrival;  fit  the 
same  time  it  glve>i  a  greater  probability  to  Clylemnestra's  power  of 
fuhilling  her  guilty  purpose,  than  if  the  king  had  arrived  surrounded 
by  all  his  friends  and  his  army.  Meanwhile  Cly  temnestra  continues  to 
shroud  her  atrocity  in  dissimulation ;  and  the  poet  justly  represents  her 
over-acted  show  of  joy,  the  oflicious  honours  which  she  pays  to 
Agamemnon,  and  the  querulous  prolixity  of  the  descriptions  of  her 
grief  fur  his  absence,  as  the  very  reverse  of  what  would  have  come 
from  the  lips  of  natural  and  tumultuous  affection,  She  implores  htm 
not  to  leave  liis  chariot,  nor  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  till  her 
maidens  shall  have  spicad  it  with  embroidered  carpets.  Agamemaon 
with  sense  and  manliness  replies, — 

*'  Daughter  of  Leda — guardian  of  my  house. 
Thy  words  are  (curreipondent  to  my  absence) 

Of  no  small  length — with  better  grsos  my  prabe 

Would  conic  (mm  others.   Soothe  me  not  with  tusius 

Of  adulatiou,  as  a  eirl — nor  raise. 

As  to  some  proud  barbaric  kmg,  that  loves 

Loud  acdsmalions  echoed  from  the  mouths 

Of  prostrate  worshipers,  a  clamorous  welcome ; 

Nor  jpreacl  the  streets  with  tapestry,  'lis  invidiouSj 

These  are  the  honours  we  should  pay  the  gods; 

Respect  me  as  a  man/'—  PoUe^$  JEschylta. 

In  the  train  of  Agamemnon  comes  the  young  and  beautiful  captive 
Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  endowed  with  the  gift  and  ensigns 
of  prophecy  ;  and  though  destined  never  to  be  beloved,  yet  not  likely, 
even  with  this  drawback  on  her  powers  of  prescience,  to  be  a  wdcome 
ffuest  under  the  roof  of  a  murderess.  In  the  presence  of  Clytemnestra, 
Cassandra  attempts  to  speak,  but  her  agony  is  too  great  to  be  articulate. 
But  ^tering  the  fatal  Palace,  her  spirit,  desolate  with  the  memory  of 
Troy  and  the  sense  of  her  cnptivity,  scents  the  slaughter-house  to  which 
she  is  brought.  The  horrors  of  the  past  history  of  the  house  rise  upon 
her  mind;  and  an  obscure  expression  from  Clytemnestra  as  she  departs, 
hints  to  the  imagination,  that  the  last  glance  oi  the  Queen's  eye  had 
lighted  up  a  vision  in  the  Prophetess's  mind,  of  her  own  as  weU  as 
Agamemnon's  fate.   For  Clytemnestra,  in  her  parting  words,  inainaates 
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that  the  disordeivd  tnind  of  the  Prineen  might  be  caied  by  the  flow 
of  Mood.  Never  wat  propfaetie  agony  noie  deep  than  Cassandra's, 
nor  tragic  characters  mane  to  pass  in  more  terrific  relation :  the  royal 
victim  retirini''  cahn  and  unconscious  of  bis  fate»  and  tlio  rnurderess 
retiring  conscious  of  her  purpose,  and  of  having  added  a  new 
victim,  from  the  sif^ht  of  the  forlorn  Princess.  In  vain  the  compas- 
sionate Chorus  endeavour  to  unriddle  Cassandra'a^  words.  I'heir  un- 
certainty and  incredulity  aggravate  the  burthen  of  ber  prophecy,  till 
het'Toice  swelb  from  wailing  to  transported  agony,  and  the  exdaima-* 

"  I  burn,  I  bum, — Apollo  1  O  Apollo ! 
This  lioness,  that  in  a  sensual  stye 
RoH'd  with  the  wolf,  the  grnerous  lion  absent, 
W  lil  slay  me.    And  the  sorceress,  as  she  brews 
Her  philtreU  cup,  will  drag  it  with  my  blood* 
She  glories,  as  against  her  husband  N  1 1  fe . 
She  ubfis  the  axe.   Her  vengeance  falls  on  bini. 
And  falls  on  me,  thai  have  aUciideii  liicn. 
Why  do  I  longer  wear  these  useless  honours. 
This  laurel,  wand,  and  tbcse  prophetic  wreaths? 
Away:  before  I  die,  I  cast  you  from  me: 
Lie  there  and  perish,  I  am  rid  of  you  ; 
Or  deck  the  splendid  ruiu  of  some  other. 
l<low  forward,  now  I  go  co  close  the  scene, 
Nor  shrink  from  dcatli !" 

The  murder  of  Agamemnon  docely  follows  this  prediction ;  and  with 
more  effect,  that  it  Ja  only  beard  bdiind  the  acenea ;  after  which  Cly- 
temneatra  comes  forward,  not  only  to  avow,  but  to  glory  in  the  deed. 
Her  apology,  however,  which  is  that  her  child  Ipbigenia  had  been  sa- 
crifices! by  Agamemnon,  as  well  as  ^^i^isthus's  recital  of  the  wrongs  which 
his  ancestors  had  experienced  trom  those  of  Agamemnon,  are  coldly 
received;  and  the  tyrant  is  at  last  oblii^^ed  to  have  recourse  to  what  is 
generally  the  must  convincing  logic  oi  tyrants,  namely,  to  threaten  his 
opponenta  with  diaina  and  dwo^na.  The  Chorui  reply,  with  be* 
coming  spirit*  An  Argive  aeoma  to  fawn  on  guilty  greatneaa.** 
Sworda  are  mutually  drawn*  and  iEgisthus,  advandng  to  the  Choma, 
tells  them  that  be  darei  to  die.  The  Greeks  were  auperatitioualy  at- 
tentive to  ominous  words;  and  the  Argives,  seizinjr  upon  this  expression, 
cry  out,  "  Prophetic  be  thy  words!"  But  the  scene  closes  without  the 
decision  of  their  quarrel ;  and  wc  arc  kit  to  luler  that  the  people  sub> 
roitted  sullenly  to  the  hated  usurper. 

The  subject  is  continued  in  the  Clioephorse  with  that  wOdand  mourn* 
fnl  solemnity,  which  is  the  spell  of  ^scbylus'a  gemus.  The  abade  of 
Agamemnon  is  unappeased. — ^The  dreama  of  Clytemnestfa  are  haunted 
with  terror.  A  mysterious  horror  hangs  over  the  house  of  Atrides,  and 
there  are  rumours  of  the  dead  that  stalli  at  midnight  from  their  tomb.  In 
the  moan  time  Orcstos  has  rrrown  up  to  manhood,  and  Ins  hpen  warned, 
by  the  most  tremendous  threats  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  to  avenge  his 
father's  death  on  iEgisthus  and  his  own  unnatural  parent.  In  secret 
he  return!!  to  the  paternal  palace,  accompanied  by  ins  ituthful  friend 
Pylades,  whose  presence  is  of  no  other  use  in  the  drama  than  to  sup* 
port  the  hero's  courage  in  an  enterprise  from  which  Nature  recoila,  and 
to  exhibit  the  heart  of  Orestes,  though  compelled  to  this  task,  to  be 
naturally  alive  to  all  human  sensibilities.  At  the  grave  of  hia  fiither  he ' 
deposits  a  lock  of  his  hair,  a  religious  ritual  of  regard  among  the 
Greeks ;  but  retirea  when  be  pereeivea  a  train  of  female  supplianu 
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approaching^.  It  is  his  Ibrlorn  sister  Eiectra,  and  the  Chorus  of  Cap- 
tive Trojan  females,  sent  thither  by  Clytemnestra  with  propitiatory  liba- 
tions to  the  i>haile  of  Agamemnon.  By  the  gift  which  iihe  imds  at  the 
tomb»  and  the  colour  of  the  lock  of  hair,  she  gueaaea  that  it  ia  her  bro- 
ther's. Orestes,  after  hearing  her  benedictions  on  his  own  name,  comes 
forward,  and  reveals  himself.  The  recognition  is,  perhaps,  not  unez* 
cepUonably  managed;  but  its  circumstances  are  strongly  conceived,  and« 
on  the  part  of  Electra,  it  is  afflcling.  As  the  catastrophe  approaches, 
Electra  takes  a  stern  interest  in  its  fulfilment,  that  would  shock  us  in  a 
woman,  if  we  regarded  her  as  merely  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  perso- 
nal revenjre  ;  and  uiileRS  we  forced  ourselves  to  recollect  that  the  spirit 
of  lier  father  and  Ins  mangled  corpse^  the  wrongs  of  her  bruilier,  and  the 
threats  of  Heaven,  were  constantly  speaking  to  her  imagination.  But, 
though  a  counsellor,  and  a  confidant  of  the  act,  she  is  with  propriety 
kept  back  from  the  scene  when  it  takes  place. 

To  a  modem  mind  the  being  barely  told  that  an  Oracle  commaiided 
so  hideous  an  execution,  can  he  no  such  antidote  to  our  abhorrence  of 
it,  as  it  was  to  the  supcrsiition  of  a  Pagan  ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that 
to  us  the  subject  is  frauidit  with  horror.  Yet  ytill  wc  are  to  judge  of 
the  Poet  as  an  ancient,  and  as  an  artist ;  and  considering  his  subject, 
not  only  the  strength,  but  the  moral  taste  of  its  management,  is  highly 
admirable;  for  every  possible  circumstance  that  can  justify  the  re- 
vidting  parricide,  is  pourtrayed  with  the  deepest  colouring,  and,  in  the 
struggle  between  compulsion  and  nature,  instinct  is  brought  to  combat 
with  instinct — a  father's  with  a  niother^s  malediction.  At  last  Orestes 
is  wound  up  to  the  deed;  but  it  is  scarcely  done,  before  his  remorse 
rises  as  dreadful  as  had  been  his  reluctance,  and,  having'  delivered  his 
country,  and  crushed,  as  lie  says,  '•^^  the  dragons  in  then'  dcn^'  he  sees 
the  Furies  of  his  mother's  curse. — 

*'  Orestes. — Ha!  look,  ye  leinale  caijli^cs,  what  are  these, 
Vested  iu  sable  stoles  of  Gorgon  aspect, 
Tlicir  tangled  locks  vested  with  knots  of  npcrs? 
Cftortw. —  What  phantoms,  what  unreal  shadows,  thus 
Distract  thee,  victor  in  thy  lathers  cause? 

OresteM. — These  are  no  phantoms,  no  unreal  shadows  ; 

I  know  them  now,  my  mother's  angry  Furies. 
Chorus. — Tlie  tAood  as  yet  U  fresh  upon  thy  hands, 

And  thence  these  terrors  sink  into  thy  soul. 
Ore$te$. — Royal  Apollo,  how  iheir  numbers  swell, 

And  the  foul  gore  drops  from  their  hideous  eyes! 
CikMR«f«— Within  are  lavers.    Soon  as  thou  shalt  reach 

His  shrine,— the  ^od  will  free  thee  from  these  ills. 
Oretl«r.^And  see  you  nothing  there  ?  look,  looit,  I  see  them ; 

Distiactiou 's  in  the  sight,  I  fly,  1  fly.*'  Pi^ltr. 

The  Eumenides,  or  Furies,  conclude  this  great  trilogy :  to  which  I 
can  advert  but  shortly,  in  my  present  limits.  Powerful  as  the  opening 
of  this  tragedy  is,  beyond  any  extant  picture  of  superstition,  I  cannot 
think  that  its  conclusion,  in  which  Oresten  is  acquitted  by  the  pleadings 
of  divinities,  before  a  human  tribunal,  for  an  action  commanded  by  the 
gods,  is  one  of  the  traits  by  which  Mr.  Schlc^jel  himself  would  re- 
cognize %t9  affinity  of  character  to  the  drama  of  Macbeth,  The  sum- 
moning of  Orestes  before  the  Areopagus  was  a  political,  and  not  a 
dramatie  idea ;  a  compliment  to  the  Athenians,  and  not  the  better 
for  being  oSered  to  their  aristocracy. 
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H^ith  Records  of  kU  Conversation,       during  his  sittings* 

It  hai  been  &  subject  of  universal  regret  amongst  the  admirers  of 
genius,  that,  in  an  age  in  which  portrait-painting  is  approaching  so  ra- 
pidly to  the  excellence  of  its  best  days,  and  the  art  of  engraving  has 
advanced  so  far  beyond  its  former  limits,  we  should  still  want  a  satis- 
factory resemblance  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  persons  who  has 
figured  in  it.  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  underrate  the  picture  of  Lord 
Byron  by  Phillips,  or  the  tlrawiruT  of  him  by  Harlow  ;  nor  indeed, 
were  it  possible  that  it  could  be  like  any  tlmig  that  ever  existed,  wouhl 
I  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  attempt  by  Westall,  exhibited  last  year  in 
Somerset-house.  But  these  were  all  made  in  the  outset  of  his  career, 
when  the  novelty  of  reputation  transported  him  to  an  afiectation  of  sin- 
gularity in  appearance,  and  he  chose  to  be  represented  as  nothing  but 
corsairs  and  misanthropes — long  too  ere  the  troubles  of  a  life,  perhaps 
not  altogether  embittered  by  himself,  had  blanched  a  hair  of  his  head, 
or  added  a  line  to  his  countenance.  \\  hat  we  have  wanted  of  Lord 
Byron  is  a  resemblance  of  him  at  a  period  when  his  variable  character 
had  gone  its  utmost  length  towards  being  fixed.  When  his  assumption 
of  au  aching  heart  controlled  by  a  haughty  spirit,  had  given  place  to 
the  reality,  and  the  triflings  of  his  pen  were  used  for  the  ftr  different 
and  more  interesting  affectation  of  gaiety  and  happiness— when  his 
dislikes  and  his  prejudices  bad  been  mellowed  down  by  usage  in  the 
world,  and  the  things  which  would  once  have  embittered  bis  life,  or 
roused  his  indignation,  were  dismissed  with  a  smile  or  a  si'^h  of  for- 
bearance— a  revoKuion  of  character  like  this  must  necessarily  be  ap- 
parent on  the  features  ;  and  ni  Lord  Byron  it  was  so  much  so,  that  they 
who  only  knew  him  latterly,  are  aljie  to  trace  scarcely  any  likeness 
whatever  in  the  portraits  which  we  have  possessed  hitherto.  It  happens 
most  unexpectedly,  that  there  exists  another  portrait  which  folly  sup* 
plies  the  deficiency  of  which  we  have  been  complaining — a  portrait 
&r  which  Lord  Byron  sat  so  late  as  August  1822,  and  which  has  re- 
mained obscurely  in  London  for  many  months,  from  the  circumstance 
of  th?  artist  having  been  a  perfect  stranger.  This  gentleman  is  an 
importation  I'rom  the  country  which  has  to  boast  of  the  artists  Alston, 
Leslie,  and  Newton.  He  is  a  namesake  of  the  late  president  of  the 
Uoyal  Academy. 

As  the  fidelity  of  the  above  memorial  is  of  course  the  matter  of  first 
consideration,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  public  to  learn  that  such  of 
Lord  Byron's  latter  companions  as  have  seen  it,  have  been  unanimona 

in  their  approval.    But,  amongst  the  mass  of  attestations,  by  no  means 

the  least  satisfactory  one  is  that  of  Lord  Byron  himself,  whose  anxiety 
to  have  the  picture  engraved  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  esteemed  it 
over  every  other  that  had  been  painted  of  him.  The  followin'^  is  from 
a  letter  from  hun  to  Mr.  West,  after  the  latter  liad  left  him  at  Pisa, 
and  returned  to  his  residence  at  Florence. 

•*  Pisa,  September  igih,  1822. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  have  an  engraving  from  your  picture,  by 
Morghen.    Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  propose  this  to  the  engraver, 
Morghen,  at  his  own  price>  and  at  wy  expense?    You  will  oblige  me  by  an 
answer  addressed  to  me  at  Pisa,  as  usual." 

In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  West  applied  to  Mor^lu n,  who  pjovid 
unable  to  furnish  the  desired  engraving  in  les:»  than  three  years,  ai  a 
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price  of  4000  c^ollars.  The  next  letter,  written  upon  this  information, 
proves  at  any  rate  that  Lord  Byron  was  not  sadsti^  with  his  picture  as 
a  mere  matter  of  course. 

"  Pi^a,  September  23rd,  1823. 
**  Dear  Sir, — ^Three  ycare  I — Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question.  However, 
I  shall  not  think  of  anv  other  engraver — ^he  is  the  onlv  one.  WtU  you  just 
look  St  tlic  thing  whicn  he  has  done  from  Bart  lini's  bust.  I  do  not  mean 
as  a  work  of  art,  for  the  incision  h  excellent,  but  for  the  effect.  Tt  is  like  a 
superannuated  Jesuit.  Had  he  4lK)U  dollars  for  that  too  ?  You  will  see  it  at 
Bardi's,  the  print-seller*  I  wonder  who  ordered  it.  I  would  have  given  any 
tiling  to  have  snppreased  it  altogether.—*!  am  going  to  Genoa.^Your*s  ever» 

R.B. 

"  P.  S. — Address  your  answer  to  Pisa  for  the  present." 

There  i«|  however,  another  evidence  more  strong  perhaps  than  the 
foregoing.  It  is  that  of  the  Countess  Ouiccu.lf,  wlio,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
West,  says — "L'altro  giorno  !i  l-  arrivata  da  Firenzu  una  incisionedi 
Morghen,  che  w\  lia  veramenie  messa  in  coUera  ;  hanno  coim  i  tito  Mi 
Lord  in  uno  stupido  Prete  di  CO  anui — nia  la  colpa  b  dello  bcuitore  ;  e 
sono  certa  che  se  il  Sig*^.  Morffhen  assume  V  impeguo  (come  spcro)  d' 
inetdere  il  tuo  rittnrtto  di  I^ora  Byron,  mi  fktk  dtmenticare  ildisptaoeie 
che  mi  ha  cagtooata  la  prima  inctsione." 

When  Mr.  West,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Iiord  Byron,  arrived  in 
Paris,  mi  his  way  to  England,  his  picture  was  soon  sufficiently  known 
and  appreciated  to  fill  his  rooms  with  a  crowd,  and  to  produce  such 
offers  trom  publishers  as  pciliaps  few  would  liave  had  the  resolution  to 
rt^j(H  t.  Enj^land,  liowrvLr,  l>eing  the  adopted  l.tfid  of  his  laboius,  it 
was  naturally  his  \vii>h  to  reserve  for  u  so  gaud  aa  introduction  to 
public  notice ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  mat  the  superior  difficulty 
of  bei^g  known,  where  talent,  in  his  branch  of  die  arts,  is  allowed  to 
be  so  mneh  more  abundant,  will  leave  him  tdtimate  cause  to  regret  hia 
preference.  To  those  who  feel  an  ioterett  in  such  matters,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  picture  is  now  at  Mr.  West's  house,  in  Lei- 
cester Square,  and  that  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  ditliculty  in  seeing 
it.  A  portrait,  painted  for  Lord  Byron,  of  the  Guiccioli,  hangs  beside 
it,  and  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  settling  the  doughty  dis<agree- 
ment  between  his  biographers  and  some  of  their  reviewers,  respecting 
the  poet^s  taste  in  beaoty. 

As  nothing  relating  to  Lord  Byron  can  be  devoid  of  interest,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  West  will  think  no  undue  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
hit  civility  in  transferring  from  his  mouth  to  the  pages  of  the  New 
Monthly  the  following  litde  history  of  his  labours  :  — 

In  the  mouth  of  July  1822,  Mr.  West  fouml  a  friend  at  Florence 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Lord  Hynin,  then  living  on  the 
sea-shore  at  a  place  called  Monte  Nero,  four  nnlcs  IVom  Leghorn.  By 
tiiis  gentleman  be  was  fitvoured  with  an  application  soliciting  that  his 
lordship  would  sit  to  him  for  his  portrait,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
transmitted  to  America.  Lord  Byron  politely  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  considered  the  request  an  honour,  and  would  sit  to  Mr.  West 
when  and  where  he  pleased.  In  consequence  of  this  reply,  Mr.  West  re- 
paired to  Leghorn,  to  which  place  Lord  Byron  sent  his  carriage  for  him 
on  the  day  following,  that  they  might  make  arrangements  for  the  "sittings. 

"  My  reverence,''  such  is  Mr.  West's  account,  fur  laud  l')yron's 
genius  made  me  almost  afraid  to  eucuuutcr  him  j  1  exjiected  to  see  a 
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-petiOii  fomewbat  tbin  and  swarthy,  with  a  high  forehead  and  hlnck 
curly  hair — a  stern  countenance,  and  lofty  and  reserved  manners, 
— peril  ips,  a  black  mantle  and  a  diamond-hihed  dagger.  I  thought, 
moreover,  to  hear  the  most  common  topics  of  conversation  uttered 
with  tiie  purest  eloquence,  if  not  in  poetry  :  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  almoet  the  rmne.  His  manners  were  altogether  without  cere- 
mony; hit  person  inclining  to  fat,  and,  apparently,  effeminate ;  his  com- 
plexion delicate,  his  eyes  light  blue,  or  grey,  and  his  hair  dark  browUf 
combed  smoothly  over  his  forehead  and  falling  with  a  few  curls  down 
about  his  neck.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sky  blue  bombasin  or  camlet  frock 
coat,  with  a  cape  descending:  over  his  shoulders,  boots  and  pantaloonSf 
and  had,  iiidocd,  a  considerable  deal  of  the  dandy  in  his  appearance. 

After  some  general  conversation,  m  the  course  of  whicli  lie  talked 
much  of  his  wrongs  and  persecutions  in  England,  and  obsenred  that 
either  England  would  not  ao  for  him,  or  he  should  not  do  for  England ; 
he  mentioned  the  portrait,  and  was  very  delieata  in  ascertaim'Dg 
whether  [  preferred  attending  him  at  Monte  Nero,  or  bis  coming  to  me 
at  Leghorn*  I  wished  to  leave  it  entirely  to  hira,  but  was,  in  the  end, 
obliged  to  settle  tbo  matter  myself ;  and  it  was  determined  that  1  should 
go  to  Monte  Nero.  We  then  looked  about  for  a  suitable  room. 
Amongst  other  apartments,  we  went  into  a  little  Catholic  chapel,  in 
coming  out  of  which  he  crossed  himself  in  jest,  and  said,  "  A  religion 
generally  hats  about  two  thousand  years." 

A  day  or  two  after  was  fixed  for  his  first  sitting.  He  expressed  re- 
gret that  be  could  not  keep  me  at  his  house  altogether,  there  being  a 
fiimily  of  friends  with  him  at  the  time,  and  his  acoommodation  hmg 
very  small.   He  would,  however,  send  a  carriage  every  day  to  convey 

me  thither. 

On  tiie  day  appointt  d  T  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  and  began  the  picture. 
I  found  him  a  bad  sitter.  He  talked  all  the  time,  and  asked  a  multi- 
tude oi  (^ucsiiuns  about  America — iiuw  1  liked  Italy,  what  1  thought  of 
the  Italians,  8zc  When  he  was  silent,  he  was  a  worse  sitter  than 
before ;  for  he  assumed  a  countenance  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  as 
tiiough  he  were  thinking  of  a  firondspieoe  fi>r  Childe  Harold.  In  about 
an  hour  our  first  sitting  terminated,  and  I  returned  to  Leghorn,  searoely 
able  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  the  haughty  misnnthmpe  who've 
charncter  had  always  appeared  so  enveloped  in  irlooin  and  mystery, 
for  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  manners  more  gentle  and 
attractive. 

The  next  day  I  returned  and  had  another  sitting  of  an  hour,  during 
which  he  seemed  anxious  to  know  what  I  should  make  of  my  under* 
takin.flf.    Whilst  I  was  painting,  the  window  from  which  I  reoaved  my 

light  became  suddenly  darken^,  and  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim  **  ^  tr&pipo 
bellu ! "  I  turned  and  discovered  a  beautiful  female  stooping  down  to 
look  in,  the  ground  on  thp  outside  bcincr  on  a  level  wirh  the  bottom  of 
the  window.  Her  long,  golden  hair  \mn^  down  about  lier  face  and 
shoulders,  her  complexion  was  exquisite,  and  her  smile  compleced  one 
of  the  most  romantic-looking  heads,  set  off  as  it  was  by  the  bright  sun  ' 
behind  it,  which  I  bad  ever  beheld.  Lord  Byron  invited  her  to  come 
in,  and  introduced  her  to  me  as  the  Countess  Ouicdoli.  He  seemed 
very  fond  other,  and  I  was  glad  of  her  presence,  for  the  playful  manner 
which  he  assumed  towards  her,  made  him  a  much  better  sitter. 
I  went  on  the  (bllowing  morning :  he  never  came  from  his  bed-ioom 
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until  two  o'doek.  Tliis  Jay,  for  the  first  time,  l»e  appeared  rather 
irlooniy,  but  soon  began  to  talk  in  his  jocose  way,  though  sometimes 
a  little  passionately,  when  the  subject  gave  him  occasion.  He  had  just 
received  a  review  of  his  works,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  JcflVey, 
who  spoke  unfavourably  of  his  tragedies,  and  placed  him^  in  point  of 
genius,  below  Sir  Walter  SooU*  He  complained  bkterly,  because  it 
WM  done,  he  raid,  under  the  cloak  of  friendship.  As  he  gave  me  the  . 
reyiew  to  read,  he  added,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  to  attack  him  or 
not ;  if  I  do,  I  know  I  shall  be  very  savage,  but  if  I  can  let  it  pass  for 
three  day*;,  I  shall  forget  it.  I  never  think  of  these  things  for  more  than 
three  days,  however  savage  1  may  hv  at  first," 

The  next  day,  I  was  pleased  to  liad  that  tijc  |iru'j;ress  which  I  liad 
made  in  his  likeness  had  given  satiitfactiun,  for,  when  we  were  alone,  he 
said  that  he  had  a  particular  favour  to  request  (^me—wottld  I  grant  it! 
I  said  that  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  hhn,  and  he  enjoined  me  to  the 
flattering  task  of  paindng  the  Countess  Guiccioli's  portrait  for  him. 
On  the  following  morning  I  began  it,  and,  after  this,  thej  sat  alternately. 
He  gave  me  the  wholehistory  of  his  connexion  with  her,  and  said  that  he 
hoped  it  would  last  for  ever ;  at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  it 
did  not.    His  other  attachments  had  been  broken  off' by  no  fault  of  his. 

In  one  of  our  conversations  at  tlie  dinner-table,  at  which  we  always 
sat  by  ourselves,  he  wished  to  know  who  was  the  favourite  poet  of  tiie 

Americans.  I  told  him  that  he  himself  was,  but  he  seemed  to  think 
thatl  meant  to  compliment  him.  He  was  anxious  to  procure  all  the 

American  books  he  could.  I  brought  him  one  from  Leghorn,  written^ 
1  think,  by  a  Miss  Wright.  In  turning  it  over,  shortly  afterwards, 
whilst  the  Guiccioli  was  sitting,  he  came  to  a  passage,  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  "  Lord  Hyron  was  the  favourite  poet  of  the  Americans.'* 
He  pointed  it  out ;  said,  "  I  see  you  were  not  flattering  me  and 
talked  more  and  more  of  going  to  America,  a  place  to  which  he  had 
frequently  alluded  before.  I  advised  him  to  go,  and  the  Guiccioli,  who 
WM  amdons  that  he  should  do  so,  often  desired  me  privately  to  urge  his 
Lovdship  to  it.  On  these  occasions  he  wotdd  sometimes  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  bis  becoming  an  American  citiaen,  and  ask  me  if  I  thmight  that 
they  would  make  him  a  judge  of  a  teit'povnd  court.  He  frequently 
talked  of,  and  quoted,  Washington  Irving;  particularly  hh  Knicker- 
bocker, and  one  day,  when  my  friend,  who  had  made  ma  acquainted 
with  him,  replied  to  one  of  his  questions  re.spectmg  an  American  u  honi 
he  had  known,  "  that  he  was  a  young  mun  of  very  good  family,"  he 
answered,  you  will  talk  about  famili/,  I  see,  and  Knickerbocker  says 
that  he  is  a  fortunate  man  in  America  who  knows  his  grandfather." 
He  then  added  more  seriously,  that,  though  an  Aristocrat  by  birth  and 
education,  he  was  a  firm  Republican  in  principle,  and  gave  his  idea  of 
what  an  American  ought  to  be  :  spoke  of  straight-forward  simplicity  of 
manners,  incorruptibility,  deference  for  customs  and  governments  of 
otlier  countries,  but  no  affection  for  them.  But  he  never  u  as  sc  rious 
long,  and  turned  off  to  his  favourite  amnsement  of  convicting  me  of 
/imericanismSf  for  which  he  frequently  laid  traps.  Once  or  twice  he 
caught  the  word  **  expect,"  but  expressed  discontent  that  he  never 
cevM  make  me  say,  **  1  guess." 

I  once  asked  him  how  he  ever  could  have  conceived  such  a  scene  as 
that  described  in  bis  poem  called  ''Darkness."  He  replied  that  he 
wrote  it  in  1315  at  Creneva,  where  tliere  was  a  celebrated  dark  day,  on 
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the  fuwis  went  to  roost  at  noon,  and  the  candles  were  lighted  as 
at  midnight.  "  Tlic  best  thing^  I  t'ver  wrote,"  he  continued,  **  is  a 
piece,  never  published,  on  the  Kiul,  s  v!«it  to  Ireland."  After  a  pause 
to  recall  it  to  his  memory,  he  began  to  repeat  it  with  slow  and  solemn 
pathos,  but  could  only  remember  a  few  verses  of  it.  Some  time  after, 
he  gave  me  a  copy  of  it  at  his  house  at  Pisa.  On  the  tame  occasion, 
he  talked  mudi  of  his  writings,  and  said  that  he  had  never  felt  a  torn 
for  poetry  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age»  and  probably,  but  for 
love,  should  not  have  felt  it  then :  perhaps  never*  He  showed  me  the 
fyth  and  7i)\  (I  think)  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  in  manuscript.  They  were 
written  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  put  together  like  a  schoolboy's  copy- 
book. Here  and  there  i  observed  alterations  of  nurds,  but  seldom  of  a 
n;/ioU'  line,  and  just  so,  he  told  me,  it  was  written  down  at  uiice,  and 
sent  ofTfor  publication.  It  was  all gtif,  he  said  ;  meaning  thereby  that 
he  diank  nothing  but  gin  when  he  wrote  it.  The  Guicdou  was  present, 
and  said,  "  She  wished  my  lord  would  leave  off  writing  that  ugly  Don 
Jnan."  *' I  cannot  ffive  up  my  Don  Juan,"  he  replied;  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  shotdd  do  without  my  Don  Juan." 

At  different  stages  of  my  picture  of  the  Gniccioli,  he  appeared  to 
thmk  that  I  had  made  her  too  liaiuisome:  on  one  of  wliich  occasions  1 
told  him  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  painter,  no  picture  could  be  so  beautiful  as 
the  object  for  which  it  was  meant.  He  &ecmed  a  little  surprised  at  the 
observation,  and  said,  "  Do  /  not  then  see  with  a  painter's  eye  ?"  Never- 
theless, he  did  not  pretend  lo  be  much  a  judge  of  painting,  for  he  felt 
no  great  passion  for  it,  and  had  never  made  it  his  study ;  though  hev 
piqued  himself  upon  his  taste  in  scu1pture»  and  would  criticise  the 
works  of  BartoUni  without  mercy.  As  a  proof  of  his  light  opinion  of 
this  artist,  he  requested,  as  a  pnrticnlar  favour,  of  Mr.  Hohhouse,  when 
he  parted  with  him  at  Genoa,  that  lie  would  go  to  liartolini's,  and  break 
his  (Lord  H"s)  bust  to  pieces.  His  chief  pride,  however,  was  in  his 
judgment  ui  living  beauty,  oi  which  lie  was  always  pleased  to  talk,  say-* 
ing,  that  there  was  no^g  on  earth  which  he  ^aed  moia  than  the 
love  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

I  was  by  this  time  su£Bciently  intimate  with  him  to  answer  bis  ques« 
tion  as  to  what  I  thought  of  him  before  I  had  seen  him.  He  laughed 
much  at  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  him,  and  said,  "  Well,  you  find 
me  like  other  people,  do  you  not  ?"  He  often  afterwards  repeated, 
"  And  so  you  thouglit  mc  a  finer  fellow,  did  you  ?"  I  remember  once 
telling  him,  that  notwahbiaadiiig  his  vivacity,  1  thought  myself  correct 
in  at  least  one  estimate  which  I  had  made  of  him,  for  1  still  conceived 
that  he  was  not  a  happv  man.  He  inquired  earnesdy  what  reason  I 
had  for  thinking  so.  ana  I  asked  him  if  he  had  never  observed  in  little 
children,  after  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  that  they  had  at  intervals  a  convul- 
sive or  tremulous  manner  of  drawing  in  a  long  breath.  Wherever  I 
had  observed  this,  in  peisons  of  whatever  ape,  I  !ind  always  found  that 
it  came  from  sorrow .  He  said  the  thought  was  new  to  ium,  and  that 
be  would  make  use  of  it. 

Of  Lord  Lyron's  usual  mode  ot  ^Kissing  his  time,  I  was  prevented,  by 
the  business  which  I  had  in  hand,  from  making  much  observation.  I 
only  know  he  had  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  a  yacht  which  he  called 
the  BolUvav«  and  which  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  him. 
The  police  were  much  esiasperated  by  such  an  avowal  of  republican 
principles,  and  would  not  su^r  the  vessel  to  sail  out  of  the  port  and 
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return  without  undergoing  quaranttnet  whilst  fishing-fmackt  were  |mu» 

mc^  and  repissinpr  unmolpstcd.  Hp  pavo  as  a  reason  for  persisting  in 
1iis  provocation,  that  Bollivar  might  be  named  with  Washington,  as  far 
as  he  had  frono,  and  that  he  hntcd  the  Holy  Alliance.  This  subject 
cmce  led  him  on  to  a  discourse  upon  the  last  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  and,  backward  as  I  was  to  enter  upon  any  thing  like 
argutnent  with  hini,  I  could  not  help  being  very  eager  to  correct  some 
dreadful  mistakes  in  his  repreientations*  He  laughed  at  the  success  of 
his  stratagem,  and  exclaimed,  *'  I  thonght  I  should  get  your  AmericaB 
blood  up !  That  was  all  I  wanted." 

I  had  nearly  finished  both  the  heads,  when,  onp  dny,  the  Gm'rcioTi 
was  sittin/^',  with  Lord  Byron  and  Count  Gamba  in  tlie  room,  a  man 
servant  rnslied  in,  pale  with  terror,  and  said  that  ....  (whatever  his 
name  was)  was  pursuing  him  to  kill  hiin.  ihey  thought  that  it  was 
only  some  trifling  quarrel  amongst  the  senrants,  and  Count  Gamba 
went  out  alone  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  In  a  few  moments  we 
heard  the  screaming  of  a  femalci  and,  on  hastening  into  the  hall,  beheld 
Count  Gamba  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  covered  with  blood.  The 
Guiccioli  was  greatly  agitated,  and  rushed  to  prevent  her  brother  from  * 
going  into  the  yard  ;  then  seized  hold  of  Lord  Byron  ;  then  turned  to  rue 
and  entreated  nie  not  to  desert  them,  for  that  they  were  all  going  to  be 
murdered.  This  was,  indeed,  a  very  natural  supposition,  for  their  lives 
hud  ulien  been  threatened  in  anonymous  letters,  and  the  present  disturb- 
ance did  not  seem  milike  a  conspiracy  to  carry  those  threats  into  effect. 

Count  Gamba,  it  appeared,  had  met  the  infuriated  Italian^  who, 
striking  every  thing  with  his  knife  at  random,  happened  to  wound  him 
slightly  in  the  hot*  The  Count  turned,  and  ran  up-stairs  for  his  pistols : 
coming  down  with  which  he  CDCOiiiitered  a  maid-serrant,  who  had 
given  us  the  alarm. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  Lord  Byron,  who  likewise 
armed  himself  with  a  pistol,  from  going  forth.  He  said,  *'  You  see  I 
am  quite  cool — I  only  mean  to  defbnd  myself ;"  but  it  was  at  last  de- 
cided that  we  should  collect  alt  the  fire-arms  in  the  house,  which  were 
not  ft  lew,  and  bar  the  doors,  till  we  could  procure  assistance  from  the 
town.  Nothing  fiirther,  however,  occurred  until  the  next  day,  when, 
as  Lord  Byrrin  was  sitting  to  me,  a  soldier  came,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  Itrilian  pistice.  which  appears  to  find  that  the  best  mode  of 
settling  disputes  is  to  punish  both  parties,  with  an  order  for  the  Gamba 
family  to  leave  Tuscany. 

Lord  Byron,  and  all  the  party,  left  Villa  Kossa  (the  name  of  their 
house)  in  a  few  days,  to  pack  up  their  things  in  their  house  at  Pisa. 
He  told  me  that  he  should  remain  a  few'days  there,  and  desired  me,  if 
I  could  do  any  thing  more  to  the  pictures,  to  come  and  stay  with  him. 
He  seeme  d  at  a  loss  where  to  go,  and  was,  I  thought,  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  America.  I  was  with  him  at  Pisa  for  a  few  days,  but 
he  was  so  annoyed  by  tho  police,  and  the  weather  w  is  so  hot,  that  I 
thought  it  doubtful  whether  I  could  improve  the  pi  tares,  and,  taking 
my  departure  one  morning  before  he  was  up,  1  wrote  him  an  excuse 
from  Leghorn.  Upon  the  whole,  I  left  him  with  an  impression  that  he 
possessed  an  excellent  heart,  which  had  been  miiconstmed  on  all  hands 
from  little  else  than  a  Teekless  levity  of  manners,  which  he  took  a 
whimsical  pride  in  opposing  to  those  of  other  people. 
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I  HAD  spent  a  moat  a^rccaiile  summer  at  Florence,  and  should  jjrobaijly 
have  been  induced  to  couimue  there  for  the  winter,  had  I  not  liud  the 
fertuDe  (good  or  bad)  to  meet  with«  frieixi,  who  waa  on  his  way»  (hiring  the 
Law  vacation,  from  England  direct  to  Rome.  I  am  rather  of  a  bilious  tem* 
perament,  not  indeed  of  that  "  splendid  bile"  of  the  poet,  which  flashes  from 
the  eye  and  colours  up  into  the  cheeii  at  the  slightest  friction^  but  of  that  ' 
more  dall»  dan»  melancholie  east,  which  abhors  locomotion,  ami  will  tako 
up  with  the  same  room,  chair,  and  book  for  weeks  together,  without  the 
least  approach  to  fidget,  or  the  slightest  suspiration  after  a  chanpi^e.  On  the 
contrary,  I  grow  gradually  into  the  habits  of  the  things  and  people  with 
whom  I  happen  to  be  surrounded,  and  root  myself  as  naturally  in  whaterer 
aotl  I  may  chance  to  be  cast,  as  if  I  had  begun  there  **ab  ovo,"  or  was  in- 
ten  tt  t!  to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  my  life  The  activity  of  my  friends  in- 
deed ricc.i-ioually  shakes  me  from  these  revcrii-s  and  strujnations  ;  I  rub  my 
eyes,  get  up,  and,  as  long  as  the  motive  ia^t^,  there  m  no  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  ft  was  in  one  or  these  propitious  moments  of  electricit^r,  I  believe, 
that  i  took  the  vigorous  resolution  of  paying  off  my  bile  :  gathering  up  my 
books,  and  embarking  %viih  my  friend  in  his  Vienne  caritelle  at  the  hotel  of 
the  Quatre  JMations  at  Florence,- 1  cou&oied  myself  that  1  was  about  to  ad- 
vaace  to  the  South  and  not  to  the  North,  and  before  1  had  quite  finished 
some  exclamations  from  Qante,  found  myself,  af^er  having  passed  through 
the  Porta  Roinaoa.  incontesubly,  out  of  the  city,  and  on  the  high  road  to 
Rome. 

I  should  have  taken,  no  doubt,  very  minute  notes  on  my  way  through  Tus- 
cany, had  I  not  travelled  by  night,  and  slept  or  da«ed  very  nearly  the  whole 
time.  Tiiis,  I  am  aware,  is  no  oar  to  dcscri|)tion  ;  if  every  one  was  obliged  to 
see  wiih  his  own  eyes,  and  not  through  »he  spectacles  of  others,  vs'c  should 
probably  be  confined,  in  much  too  many  ca:>cs,  to  the  inside  and  outside  of 
inns ;  but  as  it  is,  1  happen  to  have  a  conscience,  though  1  have  tnvdied, 
and  limit  myself,  from  indolence  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  motive,  merely 
to  truth  and  fact.  My  post-boolc  and  post-boy  told  me  thar  1  had  passed 
Sienna,  Acquapendentc,  Bolleno,  Vitcroo,  without  any  remarkable  adven- 
ture ;  and  any  thing  which  I  may  have  seen  after  the  MSt-mcntioned  town, 
thoi^  it  were  in  broad  daylight,  I  deem  totally  unworthy 4»f  the  reader's  at- 
tention and  mv  own.  1  remember  indeed  that  at  Baccann  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  delayt  f!  for  want  of  horses,  two  mortal  hours  ;  but  as  Alheri 
endured  the  same  grie  vance,  or  something  very  like  it,  in  the  same  place, 
we  "homunculi"  had  no  reason  to  complain.  We  stretched  out  like  him 
upon  the  table,  apprehensive  of  the  malaria  of  the  beds  ;  and  recited  with  all 
the  spleen  we  could  muster,  and  we  had  been  secreting  a  tolerable  quantity 
since  our  arrival  in  the  *'  Stati  Pontiheci,*'  the  celebrated  Vuoio  insolubre 
regione,"  &e^the  very  essential  of  every  thing  acid,  which  has  been  ever  said, 
or  can  be  said,  against  Rome. 

We  ^ot  off"  about  four,  the  weather  rather  scirdbco,  and  phlegmntic,  for 
so  brilliant  a  period  oi  the  ^ear,  as  the  month  of  the  Vindemia  and  the  Villi- 
giatura,  but  the  autumnal  vuitations  of  rain  and  storm  were  scaredy  yet  over, 
and  now  and  then  we  pressed  too  closely  upon  them  in  their  retreat.  Tha 
roar!  ^•.  as  heavy,  the  horses  "prets  a  fairt*  letir  testament,'*  and  our  impa- 
tience increasing  at  every  mile.  "  When  shall  we  see  the  Cupola,  when 
shail  we  see  St.  Peter's — tl  nostro  beato  San  Piero  ?"  was  our  incessant  excla- 
mation, till  we  had  gradually  reached  the  summit  of  the  Tufo  gorge,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Baccano,  ^om  which  travellers,  who  travel  as  tney  should 
do,  have  generally  pointed  out  to  them  by  patriotic  postilions  the  wonders 
which  await  them  at  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  below.  Our  guide  left  his 
afliections  elsewhere,  and  we  awaited  in  vain  the  important  Meeo  I  which- 
IMS  to  be  the  signal  of  our  enthusiasm,  to  unsluice  all  our  emotions,  and  to 
draw  the  veil  for  the  Brst  time  from  the  wonder  of  modern  wondcr»«-thc 
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■oipeout  4mmImi  of  Plontifinl  Roroe.  Ha  bterprcfed  however,  (our 
looit,  if  not  our  Italian)  much  better  than  w«  imagined,  shook  hb  head,  and, 

takinp;  the  cigar  slowly  from  hi-^  mouth,  nj>o1n^r/r(l  in  an  instant,  **Ah,  Sig- 
ner Cavaliere !  it  is  not  my  fault,  nor  the  fault  ot  il>e  uoor  beasts,  that  you 
ace  beside  you,  though  they  have  been  to  MoDterosi  this  morning  with  one 
of  these  German  oommaodbntt ;  Inic  there  His  yon  do  rise,  your  excellencv, 
a  little  in  your  carriage,  and  your  excellency  will  see  *  the  beam'*  immediately 
to  the  right  of  us — near  f>stia  I  should  suppose— coming  up  as  fast  as  it 
can  from  the  sea;  it  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  'disgrazia,'  no 
doabt ;  but  what  ooi  we  do )  P^tienee,  and  a  good  cloak,  ate  the  only  re- 
mcdiet  for  every  thing."  He  followed  with  mcfff  exactness  than  ii  generally 
the  ca'jr,  the  prescription  which  he  had  ju^^t  jriven,  soberly  unstrapped  from 
his  saddlebow  his  great  wine-coloured  tabarro,  which  with  its  ^reen  em- 
broidery had  lost  something  of  its  brilliancy  to  tbeae  winter  campaigns,  and 
throwing  it  at  large  with  one  brawny  arm,  with  the  other  soon  drew  it  up 
close  over  the  rest  ofhi^?  body,  and  puticnlnrly  over  the  silver  bacK  e,  with  the 
Pope's  armSp  an  object  of  trreai  pride,  and  which,  in  the  unacination  of  his 
equals,  more  or  less  associated  hint  with  the  hrsiauthoriiies  mhis  village,  fie 
had  no  sooner  eompletely  provided  himself  in  ihts  manner  against  all  misad- 
venture, than  he  once  more  got  his  horses  into  a  sort  of  non-descript  gait  be- 
tween a  trot  and  an  amb'e,  on  the  rumbling  pavement  of  the  Flaroinian, 
to  the  lavourite  air  of  *'  Di  tanti  paipiti,''  and  ke^t  on,  with  as  much  courage 
as  he  eoold  eommand*  in  the  same  pace,  until  he  and  they  were  at  last 
altogether  out  of  breath. 

\Vc  were  just  ■wisliinr:;  for  the  sides  and  lungs  nf  3n  Italian  pn^t-b()v,  the 
dura  meisoTum  lita  ot  the  puet,  when  wc  were  suddenly  obliged  to  commend 
the  sageness  and  justice  of  his  precautions.  The  storm  which  he  had  de- 
nounced, came  down  upon  us,  with  almost  as  little  ceremony  and  warning  as 
if  we  had  been  at  sea.  Its  opening  was  truly  magnificent;  there  was  scarcely 
any  gradation,  the  effects  followed  each  other  cn  masse.  A  few  large  hot 
drops  came  pattering  down  upoa  our  caritelle  so  slowly  and  solemnly,  we  could 
almost  count  them — then  seemingly  ceased ;  our  whole  attention  was  anested^ 
and  every  thin^  in  nature  appeared  to  stand  still— every  thing  was  sullen  and 
silent,  and  looked  as  if  collecting  itself  for  an  effort— the  tnll  wirv  ^rn^e.  of  the 
Campagna,  thotigbdried  by  a  long  summer,  scarcely  moved  upon  ita  stem  j  we 
heara  nothing  butarusdinsnowand  then  amongst  the  upper  branches  of  the 
pines,  and  the  cries  of  the  birds,  which  came  from  the  lakes  of  Vico,  Bracci- 
ann,  ^r.  ;ind  ?eemerl  to  have  preceded  tlie  hurricane  out  of  compassion  to  the 
beasts.  J  heir  white  wings  clearly  dehned  on  the  dtjH  leaden  ground  of  a 
very  gloomy  sky,  soon  told  us  we  had  a  decided  **  burrasca"  to  prepare  for. 
The  beasts,  in  their  turn,  had  crept  into  every  lateritial  substruction,  or  pepe- 
rine  cave  they  could  meet  with  on  the  sides  of  the  road.  The  clouds  scarcely 
rolled,  but  lay  like  huge  ships  on  a  mighty  sea,  frowning  and  menacing,  and 
afraid  of  e^h  other.  r>«othmg  could  be  nner  than  such  a  sky,  unless  perhaps 
the  earth  below  it.  It  was  now  very  near  the  hour  of  sunset,  and  the  decline 
of  the  day  was  only  tokened  by  a  geneial  heigjhteDing  of  the  brazen  and  an^ 
colour  of  the  atmosphere  :  there  were  no  r?iys,  nogleamings  of  the  de«;cending 
sun  I  be  was  rather  felt  than  seen :  we  knew  by  the  twilight  only,  into  which 
we  were  soon  thrown,  that  we  had  lost  his  presence.  The  breezes  which 
generally  accompany  or  follow  his  departure  then  rose,  and  soon  dashed  into 
collision  anr!  tempest  all  this  threat  3nd  preparation.  The  rain  rushed  tothc 
earih — iti  len  minutes  the  whole  country  was  drenched.  Nothing,  iioteveu 
the  labarro  of  our  potililion,  could  resist  it.  The  ligluniogs  flashed  out  iu  sheets 
upon  the  desert,  and^tave  it  a  iividness  and  fierceness  whidi  1  shall  long  r^ 
member,  and  which,  if  its  associations  be  taken  intoa«seottnt»  has  noconntcr- 
part  in  this  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

*  The  .b«am«  *'  trave,"  a  looir  doable  stratooi  of  clouds  generally  observed  over 
the  Mediterranean,  before  h  violent  Btoim  or  an  earthqaeke.  I  remember  one  at 
Oottsano  which  eaased  great  alarm. 
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We  passed,  at  Inteivals,  isolated  and  rained  villas,  which  had  not  been 

visited  by  ihcir  possessors  perhaps  for  generations:*  ihev  are  the  spoils 
which  the  Typhon  of  this  waste,  the  Malaria,  has  won,  aiul  keeps  with 
a  sway  unque&Ltoued  by  prince  or  people.  The  uaccry  of  itic  cinij[ue 
cento  it  mouldering  ffom  their  walls;  and  it  was  a  striltiiig  thing  to 
see  these  ragged  windows,  peeled  as  ihev  are  in  patches  of  their  enrichments, 
thro%vn  into  sudden  light  and  shade  bytne  abrupt  tihernations  of  the  tempest. 
The  imagiiiatioo  easily  peo^l«:s  them  with  stories  oi  the  ik>rgta,  or  the  Orsiai* 
The  whole  of  this  conntiy  b  covered  with  historic  names;  not  a  hiUock  that 
is  not  degliOdesealdii,  dei  Borghesi,  dei  Chigi,  frcwith  the  exception  indeed 
ofthr  immense  r.inge  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  which  extends  in  still  greater  pro- 
portion on  the  southern  side  of  liome.  The  curse  of  that  wealth  which 
Durns  to  the  touch,  and  crumbles  in  the  hand  of  the  possessor,  seems  to  haro 
ching  to  them  :  there  is  scarcely  a  hahitable  residence  from  Capraiola,  over 
the  whole  of  the  Nori  lR-ni  Campagna,  with  the  reserve  only  of  mssaiio,  dei 
Giustiani,  and  Bracciauo,  the  once  princely  abode  of  the  Ode^calchi,  aiul  now 
iu  the  posses&ioa  (as  well  as  the  annexed  dukedom)  of  tlie  banker  Torlunia. 
Their  present  tenants  are  owls  and  robbers;  and  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  es* 
pel  one  as  the  otlier.  Every  where  they  have  left  their  traces,  either  in  the 
shape  of  crime  or  punishment.  It  was  just  passing  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  these  skeletons  oi  the  overgrown  magnificence  of  the  l^atricians 
of  Pontifical  Rome,  that  we  saw  a  heap  of  stones,  the  invariable  dcsij^natlon 
uf  murder  in  the  South :  and  near,  fcom  a  lofty  gibbet,  swung  in  chains  the 
bleach  pf!  corpse  of  a  mahivtnte;  the  beard  anrJ  h  iir  were  apparent  in  the 
lii^ht  w  hich  the  flashes  gave  us;  and  though  the  biting  of  the  seasons  had 
piuciicd  tiieui  up  into  a  narrower  span,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  dimensions  belonged  to  a  being  of  a  sturdy  mould,  one  of  that  iron  race 
of  men,  who,  like  their  own  buffaloes,  have  maintained  for  centuries  their 
unextinguished  dominion,  in  their  nati\  c  Maremme.  Nor  did  we  find  him 
without  bis  companions:  the  road  was  here  and  there  dotted  with  them  for 
some  miles,  and  under  evciy  form  of  decay,  from  the  freshness  of  ten  days,  to. 
the  cold  and  clean  skeleton  of  a  year.  Thu  was  no  night  Ibr  adventure,  or 
we  might  have  had  the  apprehension  of  an  avenger,  in  every  bush  ;  for  this 
phantasmagoria  of  death  seems  to  have  bad  no  eifeci  upon  the  Mastrdlli'sf 
of  this,  or  of  any  other  time,  and  to  have  shaken  only  the  nerves  of  the 
peaceable  Romans,  if  such  indeed  ever  venture  so  fiir,  much  in  the  same 
marmer  thai  the  fires  and  flames  and  snu?s  in  purirainry,  on  their  palaces  and 
churches,  now  and  then  surile  into  pmyer  and  compunction  the  sensibility 
of  the  Neapolitans. 

We  hurried  over  the  Campagna ;  but  I  re^^  tosay»  not  at  full  gallop,  (our 
horses  had  left  all  the  enerj^  they  were  believed  to  have  once  possessed,  at 
Monterosi,)  but  with  something  like  a  sulky  trot;  and  consequently  lost 
almost  every  diinLr  which  could  excite  the  bile  or  pleasure  of  an  antiquary 
in  our  passage.  This  some  people  will  Imidly  esteem  a  loss,  but  I  confess 
I  am  ot  a  different  way  of  thinking:  if  one  must  oome  so  for,  and  be  ob- 
liged afterwards  to  drpuse  Vjuforr  oiIkt^,  ai  lo  ihcfic  wonders,  it  is  surely 
one's  bounden  duty  to  inquire  a  litilc  inio  their  existence.  Now,  I  can  hardly 
tell  at  present,  without  turning  to  my  Ciuvcnus,  wheieabuui  is  the  little 
swampy  itieam.of  the  Cremen,  and  eanpot  swear,  at  least  positively,  to  the 


*  Tlic  Princes  Barberini  possess  nt  Palestrioa  one  of  the  finest  feudi  ia  Italy. 
It  is,  independently,  an  object  of  just  interest  Htid  rt!r!(»><Uy  to  all  sirifigrrs.  1  was 
credibly  iaforoied  by  AC&rdlaal,  who  had  heard  ii  hum  the  pret»«:uL  prince,  ihnt 
aeither  he,  his  father,  or  graadAttfacr,  had  ever  visited  it.  The  reader  will  hardly 
believe  that  it  caaaloMMt  beaten  bom  Aoine.  It  is  notasora  than  tweoty^ona 
miles  distant. 

t  MastKlli  was  a  noted  frsebooler  in  the  vielDity  of  Teirachui  i  on  bb  death  hb 

crimes  were  forgotten  for  his  oi pi oltti.  !  picked  up  intbe  streets  of  tliat  town  a 
poemetto,  inottava  rima,  iodited,  i  presume,  by  one  of  his  ftcquaictuoces,  io  iaud  of 
kis  achievomeats  and  virtues.  Soiu«  ef  the  stanzas  would  huve  doac  Uouour  to 
Xieebntetio  or  Orbadlao. 

•  t 
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height  and  breadth  of  the  pseudo-iotnb  oi  Nero.  1  saw,  indeed,  fragments 
and  ruins,  aud  sepulchres  and  sutm,  aud  each  enjuyid  ihe  honour  until  dis- 
placed by  its'iuoeetior.  One  of  these  monttinents  it  worihy  of  a  loftier  name 
than  I  afierwards  found  adorned  it ;  it  is  as  melancholy  as  a  rock  far  at  sea :  it 

fioints  the  desolation,  and  enhances  it — for  all  this  road,  as  far  as  Otrlcoli,  h  bc- 
ieved  lo  be,  on  tlic  authority  of  Ciaudian,  a  loose  chain  of  arches  and  palaces. 
It  beait  no  traee  now,  even  of  destruction— e/soM  periSre  ndtttt,  b  legiblo 
every  where;  Rome  has  shrunk  into  her  Republican  proportions*  and  the 

statistic^  of  ihe  court  pncl  arc  h.Tr<!!v  instifivf!  hy  a  single  glorious  excepiioii. 
If  liome  tniibt  be  believed  to  have  gul  out  so  far  in  the  country,  il  must  be 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Louflon  is  runninx  on  to  Bath,  or  Liverpool,  that 
u,  by  jumps  and  patches,  which  could  baraly  allow  a  conscientious  censor 
to  depose  as  to  their  continuity. 

We  were  now  at  the  Mlfsius,  which  has  Iransnngrated,  like  5omr  of 
our  own  names,  into  the  Ponte  Mollc:  the  &ky  still  looi^cd  troubled,  and 
the  clouds  ticnbled  away  very  slovt^ly  from  before  the  inoop :  our  postilion 
ceased  his  invocations  and  reproaches  to  St.  Antony  and  St.  Rose,  but 
we  were  som**  time  before  we  could  discover  the  nature  of  our  descent,  and 

Sot  on  to  the  iyber,  and  the  Modern  Bridge,  without  liavin^  much  pro- 
led  by  its  advantSjges.  But  we  had  no  sooner  reached  this  interesting 
point,  tbati  we  were  indeed  rewarded  for  all  our  tribulations ;  it  was  there  wc 
were  repaid  all  our  lo-=;cs  of  the  Campa^a  and  Soracte.  We  had  scarcely 
reached  the  Tower,  when  all  the  glory  of  an  Italian  night  in  October  slione 
out  upon  us.  The  Tower  aud  all  its  embracing  accuutjMninients  were  before 
va;  tJie  Monte  Mario  (Citvus  Cinnx)  stood  up  in  massive  gloom,  just 
lopped  with  the  sUverv facade  of  the  villa  Madama  on  our  right.  The  Tyber, 
dut!  a(u!  turbid  and  e(!»ivir>i?  awiy  against  iis  slimy  banks,  lav  itim^edintely 
below,  here  and  there  sprinkled  with  the  moonshine.  The  city  was  beyond, 
and  over  all»  St.  Peter's,  duskily  gleaming  in  the  distance.  At  the  same 
moment*  from  one  of  the  little  oratories,  which  now  and  then  are  to  be  met 
with  on  almost  every  road  in  Italy,  we  heard  the  **  Mater  Dulctssima,"  part 
of  the  evening  litany.  The  principal  of  the  reciters  was  a  voung  woman 
with  two  children  beside  her:— ra  lamp,  an  altar,  two  or  three  hgures  uii  their 
knees,  will  immediately  collect  and  connect  a  crowd ;  and  in  this  ountry  of 
universal  poelrv',  prayer  flo%vs  at  nrcr  into  thr  most  beautiful  and  natural  of 
all  poetry,  niiisic.  \Ve  stopped  for  a  few  moments  to  listen  to  these  sounds  : 
our  atteniiun  caused  no  interruption — they  went  un,  aud  surely  a  gentler,  or 
more  affecting  service  could  scarcely  be  found  in  any  religion,'  for  such  a  scene 
for  such  an  hour.  Our  postilion  thought  so  too :  he  took  oflF  his  hat» 
crossed  himself*  and  answered  hb  Ora pro  notit,  as  he  passed  them  with  a 
low  bow. 

The  Bridge  is  as  comfortable  and  couvetttent  a  struetute  as  could  possibly 
have  been  erected,  and  has  a  very  sdid  and  matter-of-fiict  looking  Tower« 

as  ft/c-Jt  -f>f>it*  on  tlic  '^ide  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  jti'^t  such  a  liuildinjij  as 
we  sometimes  see  iaui  dowii  in  (dd  maps,  or  cut  out  of  card  now  and  then 
fur  children,  but  may  be  shut  with  great  advantage  lu  liic  face  of  any  visitor 
from  that  side,  bttt  an  Austrian's.  The  "Robber  WolP'  is  still  the  nrst 
of  the  Imperial  city,  which  the  stranger  meets  upon  his  entry.  It  has  still 
something  of  its  old  meaning:  the  relief  is  ancient,  or  ought  to  be  so,  whilst 
the  Sieuese  arc  so  ostentatious  of  theirs.  Un  the  other  side  towards  Rome, 
the  ^ard  is  of  a  very  diiferent  character  j  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  "  er 
^oo"  protectors  of  the  first  Cliiistian  city,  and  harmonize  as  much  as  Ro* 
nnilus,  and  Augustus,  with  its  recollections;  but  I  confess  I  must  demur  to 
the  pretensions  of  St.  John  Nepomucene,  or  any  other  saint  whose  title  is 
not  more  universal  and  historic. 

The  road  from  thence  runs  on  in  a  strait  arrow-looking  line  to  the  gate 
of  the  city  ;  it  is  wt-ll  paved,  and  has  the  singularity  of  a  truttoir  on  each 
side:  the  avenue  is  conveni^^nt,  but  not  agreeable;  it  would  He  quite  as 
much  so  to  |>ass  through  a  covered  way.  Instead  of  rolling  out  along 
the  hanks  of  theTyber  (as  the  French,  I  understand,  intended),  turning 
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oceasionaliy  iato  a  kind  of  suburban  park,  aoU  iikediideriu^  wiih  iuud 
delay  amongst  vioes,  cypresses,  busts,  fbnntaiiis,  statues*  tee.  it  lakes  yon 
riu'luon  (very  sensibly,  certainly)  over  a  dusty  **  seliciato,"  along  the  gates 
of  two  or  three  villas,  a  niineif  church  or  two,  a  Lavacriitn,  with  an  in- 
scription of  tlic  Coionna,  a  Casino  of  a  new-created  count,  an  Albergo  under 
the  protection  of  St  Antony;  and  finally  sends  you  straight  forward  upon  the 
gate.   There  are  many  interesting  features^  however,  in  this  short  mile, 
when  one  comes  to  examine  them  f«  cute;  and  though  we  have  nothing 
of  the  prim  and  pared  cottages,  and  their  card-table  of  a  lawn,  which  usher 
us  into  our  own  Babylon,  there  aie,  it  must  be  confessed^  in  this  southern 
one  very  many  noble  compensations  fbr  these  deBcienoies.   But  of  these  the 
reader  nngin  to  ^rr  as  little  at  present  as  myself;  he  imisr  remember  thai  we 
are  between  two  liif;h  walls,    l-^vcrv  fhing  was  as  quiet  as  the  high  noon 
of  night  could  make  u,  ami  we  had  lull  time  to  scan  the  gate,  and  its  pre- 
tensions, before  the  bars  wcie  sulkily  drawn  back,  at  the  other  side  of  which* 
without  any  farther  preface,  we  were  to  be  in  Rome.    4  soldier,  the  very 
personification  of  the  Porter  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  peeping  from  his 
great  witite  coat,  ushered  us  sleepily  into  the  presence  of  his  masters  $  but  the 
**ia»cia  passare,"  provided  a  wccK  before,  ano  the  accdereting  o^  of  certain 
crowns,  tempered  the  proverbial  innifaanity  of  these  official  Cerberi.  No 
T)ogana  should  exi":!  for  pent1cm?*n — is  a  maxim  which  I  hope  to  live  long 
enougii  to  see  governments  convince  themselves  of,  as  thoroughly  as  they 
have  already  convinced  travellers.   Hospitality  in  them  is  a  blessing  beyond 
that  of  mercy  in  a  siant ;  and  it  is  really  humiliating  to  thelovers  of  legitimacy, 
to  feel  and  see  an  Kmperor  and  a  Pope,  not  to  say  a  King,  put  their  Briarean 
hand^  into  the  poorest  man's  pocket  with  less  ceremony  or  compunction 
tiian  a  Fmrutato  would  rob  you  on  the  hi^h-road  of  a  piastre  or  a  paui. 

The  Porta  del  Popoto,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Piazza,  and  not 
the  piazza  from  the  gate,  stands  at  no  great  distance  from  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Flaminia.    The  Campus  Martins  was  long  npplied  to  a  portion  at 
Icastof  Its  ancient  uses  ;  and  like  the  actual  Piazza  del  Areugo  at  Sao  Marino, 
•eived  during  the  occasional  reappeannce  of  the  semi-Repuolicof  Rome,  for 
the  assemblies  of  her  turbulent  citizens,    it  was  consequently  employed  for 
all  the  subordinate  acts,  not  only  of  the  legislative,  but  also  of  the  executive 
functions,  and  for  centuries  has  been  known, and  used,  as  the  Place deG^^vc 
of  the  modern  Popoto  Romano.  Here  Arnold  of  Brescia,  with  a  long  catalogue 
of  minor  offienders,  were  either  decapitated  or  burnt;*  and  in  the  feudal  con- 
vulsions of  the  Colonna,  the  Orsini,  the  Savelli,  the  Fran^ipani,  it  long 
figured      the  real  Forum  of  the  disputed  city  :  whilst  the  ancient,  with  the 
Paothcon,  the  Arches,  &c  were  given  up  to  the  cows,  the  brigands,  and  the 
Fktriciaos,  the  people  were  allowed  to  kill,  and  perish  here.  The  locaUtv 
fitted  it  well  for  these  exhibitions;  no  ancient  amphitheatre,  or  modem  Spanish 
nrena,  could  be  better  nrlnpted  to  its  gladiators  or  its  hnll-fights,  than  was  this 
magnificent  .<iqimre  to  ilie  combat  of  a  whole  people,    it  ascends  on  one  side 
in  a  succession  ui  wcll-attempered  gradations  to  the  summit  of  the  Pincian 
JMount,  from  which  there  is  a  very  extensile  map-view,  embracing  the 
greater  part  of  Rome.    It  still  retains  its  privileges,  and  the  guillotine  is  from 
time  to  time  erected  near  the  obelisk;  and  generally,  at  a  moment,  one  would 
think,  the  least  acceptable  to  the  eye  or  imagination  of  a  couiuiunii^  which 
consulted  the  pleatumble  impressions,  it  precedes  or  follows  theCanuval,  and 
so  may  be  said  to  throw  a  shadow  even  upon  their  amusements :  but,  whether 


*  Arnold  was  burnt ;  but  the  guillotine  was  loogin  use  &n  Italy  before  its  introdtic- 

tlon  int  1  Frr.ncc.  I  i  cmeniber  seeing  myself  in  a  church  near  Rome  (the  Madonna 
della  Ouerci»;  a  cerUin  Signor  Fabrizio,  exhibited  in  the  verj-  act  of  suffering  from 
the  knife  ot  tbit  expeditious  instrnment.  He  had  been  rescued  by  a  special  inter- 
fctence,  his  innocence:  proved,  and  iii  gratitude  had  suspended  thisr.r  mfn.  The 
construction  n^-ivly  rfsembled  the  present,  and  wwi  ininulcly  and  ingeoionsly  ex- 
pressed. 1  be  date  WHS  about  U50.  1  have  never  beard  Italians  lay  clmm  to  this 
invention,  as  tbiydo  to  the  discovery  of  stram  vngiDes,  &c. 
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as  a  warning*  or  to  enhance  ihem  after  ihe  nutoner  of  their  aDccstors»  and  th« 
£gn>tiaiia»  who  iotTodaeed  dcnil  rcla^t  to  their  banqnetings,  1  leave  to 
the  Feas  and  Cancellini  of  the  modem  City  to  determine.  'I'hese  honours 
are  indeed  divided  with  the  Piazza  di  San  Angpio  :  the  two  Cenci  sviTered 
there,  and  many  others  as  criminal,  and  less  beautiful,  since  that  time:  bui 
for  Carbonari  especially,  when  a  good  uaembty  for  the"««te  4a  Ji^  it  de- 
sirable, I  should  presume  this  plena  merits  for  every  reason  to  be  preferred. 
The  baic  itself  must  always  be  remarkable,  for  it  is  the  important  entry,  by 
which  all  Kurope  passes  on  to  the  Eternal  City  ;  and,  Uke  ihe  preface  of  a 
book,  we  owe  ii  (iiiure  than  we  think)  many  of  the  deepest  impressions  of  our 
•Acr-fcsidcnee  eiid-  reading.  It  it  more  indebted  to  the  repuation  then  lo  the 
hand  of  Michael  Angelo;  its  appearance  is  at  most  pleasing  ;  a  ccruin  masa 
and  propriety  cover  tbf  (leferts  n*  ihe  detail.  The  proportions  of  the  original 
Structure  are,  on  the  whole,  harmonious  and  well  conducted  ;  the  moonlight 
ctpecialty,  which  alweyt  coren  a  nnltitode  of  arehiieetural  sin5,  gives  ti  an 
aspect  at  once  elegant  and  tianqnil.  If  it  %vant  anv  thing,  it  is  size  ;  the  impe* 
rial  city,  dccnvrc!  as  it  is,  and  eve-n  the  piazza  itself,  require  altnceihcr  a  much 
more  ambitious  frontispiece.  1  he  details  have  little  merit;  in  detail  Michael 
Anj^lo  was  a  great  iimovator,  and,  pace  iaidi  vtri,  a  great  hereaiarch ;  he 
split  the  timid  orthodoxy  of  the  Italian  schools  into  a  thousand  sects,  each 
more  impertinent  than  the  other;  and  I  have  more  than  onro  thnn^ht  that 
he  ought  to  be  arraigned  even  for  the-  sm-^  of  iiernini,  ami  tlie  irredeemable 
insanities  of  all  hi^  successors.  1  do  not,  however,  <]uotc  the  i-'uria  del  Pnpoio 
as  a  mortal  transgression ;  bcMde  his  Capitol,  it  is  altogether  menial,  ano  we 
hare  s^rcely  the  mean^i  to  judge  of  its  merits,  per  se.  The  hood  which  bean 
it  down  above,  U  'a  dccidrJ  abomination,  and  fit  only  for  tlie  tomb  of  the 
architect  and  pontitV  who  erected  it.  It  ought  not  to  distigure  the  works  of 
the  great  master  another  month ;  bnt  if  one  is  to  begin  rdbrmatbns  of  this 
hind  at  Rome,  where  are  they  to  end  I  Besides  they  make  a  gallery,"  and 
here  it  costs  ns  much  tn  pnl!  down  as  to  build  up. 

■  There  is  3  huulsome  church,  or  rather  the^/o^iwif  of  one,  on  yoxir  entering  to 
the  left,  for  Uie  Hanks  are  altogether  new  and  in  a  birth-day  suit  of  stucco,  6lc. 
which  would  disgrace  any  one  but  a  modern  1  taliao  arehi  tect.   It  bean  also  the 
name  Del  Popolo,  for  succours,  as  well  1  remember,  implored  and  granted  by 
the  Madonna  durinf^  a  pestilence  or  epidemic  at  Home.    The  people  came  in 
crowds,  and  the  name  adhered  to  the  budding: — this  is  one  version,  and 
perhaps  the  most  correct.  The  firtmt  is  by  Maiano,  in  the  good  old  frugal 
seretity, — the  medium  between  the  Roman  and  Gothic,  and  the  precise  pomt 
where  the  1  tali  r\n  maybe  said  to  begin.   This,  and  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
and  S.  Giacomode'  Spagnuoli,  now  pared  and  pruned  into  a  mere  modem, 
are,  I  am  told,  the  only  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  his,  of  any  consequence, 
now  remaining  at  Rome.     To  any  one  who  has  seen  his  Palazio  di 
Venezia,  it  is  a  ^ubjfCT  of  real  pain     'I  hi.:  ritu/ue  ccnfo  is,  for  Italy  and 
the  Arts,  a  second  and  a  more  congenial  anii(juiiy,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  tbe  Fugas  and  Valladiers,  had  they  never  got  farther.    It  is  a 
remarkable  cireumstanoe  in  the  history  of  mind,  that  the  yery  same  principle 
seems  at  all  eras  to  have  animated  simultaneously  the  various  productions  of 
tbe  arts  in  Italy.   The  style  of  Maiano  was  also  the  style  of  Giotto,  and 
Giotto'i)  of  Donatello.   In  poeirv,  the  renovation  of  the  spirit  and  diction  of 
the  great  masten  was  a  fivroufaole  peculiarity,  which  in  some  degree  ex« 
cmptcd  its  cultivaton  from  the  rudeness  and  awkwardness  of  the  mere  inven- 
tor; but  there  in     stroTip;  cinaue  cento  character  in  the  Orfen  and  Ballaie  of 
PoHziano.  and  the  licrni,  ana  oilier  [)ocms  of  L/Orenzo,  which  is  no  longer 
recognizable,  except  as  a  provincial  imitation,  in  the  works  of  their  followers 
and  descendants.  They  all  drew  from  the  same  mines;  each  in  his  sphere 
soems  to  have  wrought  out  into  a  corresponding  cfTect,  with  different  imple- 
ments, the  same  elements  of  intellect ;  and  had  clKtnce  thrown  the  poet  into 
the  position  of  the  painter,  or  the  painter  into  that  ot  the  sculptor,  it  is  more 
than  pvabahla  w#  should  hate  had  tbe  same  prodnetioiM^with  Kttlc  or  no 
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•  dtrersity  or  colouring  from  the  original  and  individual  character.    The  spo- 
•cies  or  peculiarity  oi  the  plant  was  lost  in  the  taste  oi  the  soil  in  which  they 
-grew,  tud  thcj  were  to  much  affi^UMl  by  the  eoltnre,  by  their  juxtaposition, 
and  connexion  with  eachothefr  that  at  last  they  teemed  as  grafted  on  the  mom 
tree,  and  belongm;*  ori«;inally  and  radically  to  one  and  the  same  parent  tnink. 

The  gardens  which  lie  in  the  same  quarter*  and  cover  the  extremity  of  the 
Pineuin»  we  saw,  like  the  church,  veiv  rapidly,  in  passing.  They  owe  their 
tOri^n  to  the  French,  who,  wherever  they  came,  established  promenadei,  for 
their  own  advantage  and  that  of  stranger-^     In  Upper  Italy,  indeed,  the  n** 
tional  character  ha«i  more  of  that  li^ht-heartedness,  and  expansion,  and  gaietv, 
which,  in  a  remarkable  maimer,  is  ihe  distinctive  and  the  ancient  inheriunce 
of  the  Slenete,  from  their  cleigy  to  their  painters ;  hot,  in  general,  the  Ita- 
lians  are  not  an  ambulatory  race  ;  and  the  Romans  may  be  described  by  their 
antipathy  to  every  amnspmeni  at  all  connected  with  exertion.    A  vehicle  of 
some  kind  or  other,  equipped  in  a  manner  the  most  incondite  and  discordant, 
it  salts  the  lantasy  of  tneir  coachmafcer  and  coachman.  Is  thefirst  oomKlion, 
'the  great  indispensable,  of  all  appearance  in  public,  from  the  cardinal  to 
the  last  ranks  of  the     secondo  celo  ;"  and  sacriRces  are  made  to  obtain  this 
gratification,  as  ludicrous  as  they  are  disproportionnie  and  unoecessary.  The 
pav^  of  some  of  the  Italian  towns,  (for  in  general  they  arerery  far  superior  to 
the  insufferable  lanes  of  France,)  together  with  the  heavy  '*  maremma*'  air 
generally  prevailing  in  Romr.  and  thf  intensity  of  the  heat  (Inrin:;;  the  irreater 
part  of  the  summer  m  onths,  have  probably  generafccl  this  entire  reliance  on 
th^  legs  of  auimais,  and  sin^lar  dislike  to  the  employment  of  their  own  ; 
whilst  reciprocally,  this  same  indolence  and  indulgence  has  left  thepavementSs 
•with  some  favourable  exceptions,  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  they  were 
before  the  imiption  of  the  modern  Gauls.    Their  love  for  noble  inutilities, 
as  Madame  de  Stael  calls  them,  atl'ects  an  aristocratic  disdam  lor  all  the  ple- 
beian eonfiwts,  or  (as  in  England  we  shonM  call  them)  all  the  ai>solute  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Modem  Rome,  however,  was  never  a  Republic,  que  par 
parenihl'^r  nnd  siiffcranrc,  and  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  spirit  of  the 
equality  \vhicli  it  prcactiLcl,  than  many  of  the  enaclmenis  .md  sanctions  of 
the  code  under  Mas^icau.  i!^ven  the  revolutions  of  her  early  history  are  aooma- 
lies:  the  occasional  reappearance  of  the  tribune's  rod  under  Crescentios or 
Crescenzi,  and  the  celebrated  ColJi,*  names  still  living  at  Rome,  are  excep- 
tions, rather  than  proofs.   The  class  of  the  Popolnvi^  who  would  have  been 
most  likely  to  originate  or  support  these  innovaiions,  hardly  existed  there. 
When  the  aristocracy  were  soffieiently  strong  to  expel  the  ecclesiastical 
momuehy  which  weighed  upon  their  hnds,  the  populace,  rather  than  the 
people,  took  advantage  of  the  mometit,  and  slipped  mto  the  post  which,  ia 
tbeir  temporary  exertion,  the  Patricians  had  relinquished  and  left  vacant. 
This  will  usually  be  the  case  when  there  are  three,  ot  rather  four  diverging 
powers  in  the  communitv.   It  is  not  so  much  a  victory  for  themselves,  as  a 
victory  over  others,  that     aimed  at,  and  gained. 

The  Pia/za  itsell  presents  a  very  theatrical  appearance;  it  is  quite  on 
the  construction  of  the  ancient  scene.  You  have  tne  three  streets,  stretch* 
ing  off,  eadi  in  their  true  chssical  obliquity,  flrom  one  common  centre  $ 
the  **  twin  churches,"  as  they  are  called,  represent  the  temples,  and  the 
obelisk  fixes  of  itself  the  locality  at  Rome.  The  two  sides,  indeed,  and 
particularly  that  towards  the  right,  want  completion,  at  present:  the 
mob  of  low-roofed  honscs  which  disgrace  it,  are  worthy  of  the  Philarine 
residence  of  Evander.  The  baildiog  of  chnrehes  has  very  nearly  ceased, 

at  least  on  the  part  of  ;;overntnent ; — that  occupation  is  now  left  to  Naplr^ 
and  England.  '11 1 ere  is  no  longer  a  board  of  works  supplied  by  the 
coffers  of  Europe^  and  though  the  ^]ley-«laves  area  fund  of  themselves. 


*  The  name  of  Crescenzi  Is  still  esteemed  and  prevaleat»  amoagst  the  Jews.  1 
hocw  one  of  that  name  from  the  Piazxa  della  Tarunigba,  who  was  an  Sai|ioftaot 
personage  in  the  Synagofoe.  Rleasl  stUl  exisu  ia  tke  person  of  an  old  woasaa/ ia 
tkc  Rfte, 
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(for,  farmed  as  they  are,  their  utmost  mainteoaDce  docs  not  go  much  beyond 
Uiree*pen«e  p«r  day)  yet,  as  there  it  do  vjiliie  for  Amt,  yetn  ere  eKoended 

here  upon  a  work,  with  as  little  compunction  as  in  England  we  expend  thou- 
sands. Individual  are  not  all  Torlonias ;  and  consequently  it  i""  nich  by  inch 
that  the  extension  ot  the  city»  in  this  direction,  goes  on.  Bcsiiies  that,  they 
do  not  calculate  upon  their  bnildings  felling  dJSwt^  twenty  years,  and  are 
therefore  obli<^cd  to  build  them  up  in  limine^  as  if  it  was  intended  th^ 
should  last.  The  original  design  (French),  though  partially  departed  from, 
is  %x\\\  too  magnificent  for  private  contributions  ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  iolni-stock  society  in  this  country,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit — nothing 
ean  be  got  above  ground,  unless  a  certain  quantity  of  buna  fide  specie  be 
buried  below.  The  Street  Bahuino,  so  called  from  a  statue*  which  now,  in- 
deed, has  some  title  to  name,  is  scarcely  less  broad,  but  much  inferior  to 
both  the  Corso  and  the  Hipetta  :  il  has  neither  the  palaces  of  the  former,  nor 
the  views  across  the  Tyber  of  the  latter ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  cleaner,  aftd 
more  fashionable  than  either  (there  is  fashion  even  at  Rome),  and  is  the 
grande  mirh  to  what  thr  Gods  and  the  Italians  call  the  "  Delizie  de'  forcs- 
tiert,'*  the  "  Ghcito  degit  Inglesi,"  but  which,  in  the  language  of  men,  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Piazsa  di  Spasna."  This  square,  or  place,  is  '*  the 
Mola"  of  this  (luarter  of  the  town,  ana  misht  justify  a  small  pocket  volame 
of  itself.  But  the  ni'>ht  ^ra'^  advanced  ;  \vc  had  not  s!(  pi,  since  our  departure 
from  Florence,  exccpi  in  the  way  in  whic  h  no  oiu  slccn  if  he  can  help 
'  it ;  and  we  were  by  no  means  sorry  to  sec  our  cariiclle  suddenly  slop  before 
the  Hotel  de  l'£urope,  the  best  in  the  souare,  and  consequently  the  best  in 
the  whole  city.  Our  postilion  dashed  on  his  cloak  over  his  horses'  necks, 
and  we  were  conducteti  to  our  apartment*  in  an  instant,  with  all  the  prover- 
bial urbanity  of  a  very  Komao.  Lord  Blayney  will  be  happy  lo  hear  that 
every  thing  was  almost  as  good  as  if  he  had  tecomaaended  andfonlefed  them 
himself ;  and  Christophe  Arundel,  had  he  been  present,  would  have  foigoU 
ten  for  oiirc  his  rntfni.  nnrl  ron«;entpd  to  be  amused  with  an  excellent  "^iip- 
prr  \\  c  retired  to  bed  in  a  few  moments^  and  in  golden  dreams  anticipated 
the  pleasures  of  lo-morrow. 


SCENES  OF  THE  PAST.— KO.  IJ. 

Pharsaita, 

Peace  is  upon  the  land. 

The  stars  siiinc  sweetly  down. 
The  man  of  might  and  his  helmed  band 

Lie  heedless  of  renown  ; 
The  camp  sleeps  fast,  and  the  dewy  night 
Flings  o'er  its  nush  her  cold  moonlight* 

Earth  seems  one  quiet  tomb —  - 

So  lookty  the  tempest  past. 
The  ocean's  free,  in  whose  plumblcss  womb 

The  unknown  dead  sleep  fast; 
Like  a  smooth  wave  that  foretells  no  wrong» 
Yet  big  with  Fate,  Time  lurks  along. 

Soon  will  the  hour  updraw 

The  morning's  bloody  veil ; 
Far  other  scene  than  the  moon  e^er  saw 

Shall  make  the  sun  wax  pale  ; 
The  wide  world's  realm  2>hall  be  given  away» 
'Ere  twilight  come  in  her  stole  of  grey. 

•  This  st<itTie  was  once  intended  to  represent  a  River  God,  and  was  approprmtr!y 
situated  over  h  large  balneum  or  reservoir,  about  the  centre  of  the  street ;  but  it 
has  been  so  disfigured  by  the  Vaodalism  of  the  young  Romans^  ftat  at  preiital  it  is 
not  very  dlstiogaisliable  from  a  colossal  baboon. 
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Over  Pharsaiia's  plain  " 
The  dawn  ttKamt  throti|^  the  sky^ 
.  The  Pkrcae  are  choosing  out  the  slain 

From  those  that  slumbering  lie, 
.  Or  that,  risen,  are  girding  their  armoar  on, 
UfieonsdoQfl  thetr last  day  has  shone. 

With  myrtle  garlands  twined 

Their  tilken  tentt  are  seen. 
With  odour  of  flowers,  and  the  red-eyed  wine* 

That  camp  hnth  joyous  been  ; 
Amid  pleasure  uud  siiij^iMq,  and  rr\  elry. 
Home's  chieftain  pass'd  his  hours  away.* 

White  are  his  locks  with  eld. 
With  watch  and  battle-toil. 
And  Victory  from  hiio  hath  never  wilhhdd 

Tier  triumph  and  her  spoil. f 
She  had  been  his  till  to-oay,  and  never 
Has  he  once  drcam'd  that  she  can  sever. 

The  llower  oTRrttiic  is  iherc. 
Her  chiefs  and  chivalry. 

Well  worthy  the  eause  they  eome  lo  dare 

Of  her  great  destiny — 
Brother  to  broiber,  as  foe  to  foe, 
Sire  to  sire,  mu&i  soun  he  low. 

Two  rival  warriors  now 

Shall  combat  for  the  world, — 
He  of  the  held  but  laurelled  brow, 

And  he  who  vengeance  hnri'd^ 
God's  wrath  on  Judrrri's  root  andsteni^ 
On  the  stately>buiit  Jerusalem. 

The  gleam  of  ariTT^  is  bright, 

£agles  with  eagles  meet. 
The  squadrons  rush  to  Uie  mnkt  of  tight. 

On  win^  of  battle  fleet, 
Anfl  rnan  is  again  the  (iemon  ofpr^. 
The  Cain  of  a  fratricidal  day. 

The  Lord  of  Gaul  is  he. 

To  whom  the  world  hath  how'd, 
And  ihe  vvarrior  who  mei  huu  in  rivalry 
Is  |{one  like  a  sammer  cloud» 
His  glory  is  ouench^df  and  his  victories  o'er. 
Headless  be  lies  on  a  foreign  sbore.| 

Now,  Caesar,  wear  the  crown  I 

The  universe  is  thine  ; 
But  the  guilt  and  blood  that  made  it  thy  own. 

Do  they  sully  not  its  shine  ? 
Doth  Ambition's  laurel  no  keen  thorns  hide 
For  the  brow  of  his  Country's  Pterieide  I 


•  "Their  tents  and  pavilions'*  (of  Pompcy's  array),  says  Plutarcli,  "were 
riclilv  adorned  with  garlands  of  inyrt]e»  painted  carpets  and  hangings,  their 
eoueaes  screwed  with  floweis,  and  tndr  taUes  set  fall  of  bowls  and  glaiaes,  and 

even  these  crowned  with  wloe." 

UntU  thr  day  of  Pharsalia,  Pomy>oy  hnrl  recltoned  thirty-four  years  of  victory. 
^  Of  i^ypt,  on  the  shore  of  which  he  was  assassinated  by  Septiniuts  and  others. 
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POPULAR  PALLAC1B8.* 

That  handsome  is  tiiat  handsome  does, — Those  who  use  this  proverb 
can  never  have  seen  Mri.  Conrady. 
The  eout>  if  we  may  bdieve  Plotmus,  it  a  ray  from  the  ceketial 

beauty.  As  she  partakes  more  or  lets  of  this  heaveoly  light,  she  in- 
forms, with  corresponding  characters,  the  fleshly  tenement  which  she 
chooses,  and  frames  to  herself  a  suitable  manfsion  : — 

All  which  only  pro%'es  that  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Coarady»  io  her  pre- 
existent  state,  was  no  great  judge  of  architmiire. 

To  the  sanie  efiect,  in  a  Hymn  iii  boiiQur  ui  Beauty,  divine  Spenser^ 
plaioHmngt  sings: — 

— •*  Every  spirit  os  it  is  raorc  pure. 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  hea?enly  lights 

So  it  the  fnirer  hnrfv  doth  f;rocure 
To  habit  iu,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  sight. 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doll)  take: 
JKor  soul  is  form,  and  dc»tb  the  body  make." 

But  Speniery  it  is  clear,  never  saw  Mrs.  Conrady. 

These  poets,  we  find,  are  no  safe  guides  in  philosophy  ;  for  here,  in 
his  very  r^ext  stanza  but  one,  is  a  saving  clause,  which  throws  US  all  out 

again,  and  leaves  us  as  much  to  seek  as  ever : — 

**  Yet  oft  it  falls,  that  many  a  gentle  mind 
Dwells  in  deformed  tabernacte  drowD*d, 
Hither  by  chance,  against  the  course  of  kind. 
Or  through  unaptness  in  the  substance  found. 
Which  it  asstrmcd  of  some  stubborn  grnimfl, 
Thai  will  not  yield  unto  her  form's  direction. 
But  is  perfornrd  with  some  foul  imperfection*" 

From  which  it  would  follow,  that  Spenser  had  seen  somebody  like 
Mrs.  Cowady. 

The  spirit  of  this  good  lady — ^her  previous  omifM— must  have  stum- 
bled upon  one  of  these  untoward  tabemades  which  he  speaka  of.  A 

more  rebellious  commodity  of  clay  for  a  ground,  as  the  poet  calls  it, 
no  gentle  mind— and  sure  her's  is  one  of  the  gentlest^-ever  had  to 

deal  with. 

Pondering  upon  her  inexplicable  visage — inexplicable,  we  mean,  but 
bv  this  modification  of  the  theory — we  have  come  to  a  conclusion  that, 
if  one  must  be  plain,  it  is  better  to  be  plain  all  overt  than,  amidst  a 
tolerable  residue  of  features,  to  hang  out  one  that  shall  be  exception- 
able. No  one  can  say  of  Mrs.  Conrady's  countenanee,  that  it  would 
be  better  if  she  bad  but  a  nose.  It  is  impossible  to  pull  her  to  pieces 
in  this  manner.  We  have  seen  the  most  malicious  beauties  of  her  own 
sex  bafHed  in  the  attempt  at  a  selection.  The  tout  enscmblt  deties  par- 
ticularizing. It  is  too  complete;— too  consistent,  as  we  may  say — to 
admit  of  these  invidious  reservations.  It  is  not  as  if  some  Apellea 
had  picked  out  here  a  lip — and  there  a  chin^-out  of  the  collected  ug* 
Itness  of  Greece,  to  frame  a  model  by.  It  is  a  symmetrical  whole.  We 
cballeoge  the  minutest  connoisseur  to  cavil  at  any  jpart  or  parcel  of  the 
countenance  in  question;  to  say  d»t  this,  or  that»  is  improperly  placed. 

•  Ooaclvded  from  page  289. 
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We  are  convinced  that  true  ugliness,  no  less  than  if  affirmp^l  of  tntc 
beauty,  is  the  result  of  harmony.    Like  that  too,  it  reigns  witiiout  a 
competitor.    No  one  ever  saw  Mrs.  Conrady,  without  pronouncin*?  her 
to  be  the  plainest  woman  that  he  ever  met  with  in  the  course  of  hts  iile. 
The  first  time  that  you  are  indulged  with  a  tight  of  her  &ce»  is  an  era 
in  your  existence  ever  after,    loa  are  glad  to  have  seen  it— like 
Stonehenge.    No  one  can  pretend  to  fiirget  it    No  one  ever  apolo- 
gized to  her  for  meeting  her  in  the  street  on  such  a  day  and  not  knowing 
her: — the  pretext  would  be  too  bare.     Nobody  can  mistake  her  for 
another.     Nobody  can  say  of  her;  '*  I  tliink  I  have  seen  tfiat  i;ice 
somewhere,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  wher"."    You  must  reuienjber 
that  in  such  or  such  a  parlour  it  first  struck  you — like  a  bust.  You 
wondered  where  the  owner  of  the  house  had  picked  it  up.   You  won* 
dered  more  when  it  began  to  move  its  lips — so  miklly  too ! — No  one 
ever  thought  of  asking  her  to  sit  for  her  picture.    Lockets  are  Ibr  re^ 
membrance ;  and  it  would  be  clearly  superfluous  to  hang  an  image  at 
your  heart,  which,  once  seen,  can  never  be  out  of  it.    It  is  not  a  mean 
face  neither: — its  entire  oii^'inality  precludes  that.    Neither  is  it  ot 
that  order  of  plain  faces  wiiicii  improve  upon  acquaintance.  Some 
very  good  but  ordinary  people,  by  an  unwearied  perseverance  in  kind 
offl^,  put  a  cheat  upon  our  eyes  ;  juggle  our  senses  out  of  their  na« 
taral  impressions ;  and  set  us  upon  discovering  good  indications  in  a 
countenance,  which,  at  first  sight,  promised  nothing  less.    We  detect 
gentleness,  which  had  escaped  us,  lurking  about  an  under-lip.  But 
when  Mrs.  Conrady  has  done  you  a  service,  her  face  remains  tlie  ^ame  : 
when  she  has  done  you  a  thousand,  an()  ynn  know  that  she  is  ready  to 
double  the  number,  still  it  is  that  individual  face.    Neither  can  you  say 
of  it,  that  it  would  be  a  good  face  if  it  was  not  marked  by  the  small- 
pox— a  compliment  which  is  always  more  admissive  than  excusatory^ 
tat  Mrs.  Conrady  either  never  had  the  smalUpox ;  or,  as  we  aajf  took 
it  kindly.   No — it  stands  upon  its  own  merits  fairly*   There  it  is.  It 
is  her  mark,  her  token ;  that  which  she  is  known  by. 

That  mil  Lord  Shnftesbimi  and  ^ir  William  Temple  are  tnodeh  of  the 
genteel  stt/le  in  ivritin'j. —  We  should  prefer  sayinjj — of  flic  Utrdh/  and 
of  the  ;renffrrfia))li/.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  tlian  the  inilated  fini- 
cal rhap^odieii  oi'  Shaftesbury,  and  the  plain  natural  chit-chat  of  Tem- 
ple. The  man  of  rank  is  discernible  in  both  writers ;  but  in  the  one  it 
is  <only  insinuated  gracefully^  in  the  other  it  stands  out  oflfensively. 
The  peer  seems  to  have  written  with  his  coronet  on,  and  his  earrs 
mantle  before  him  ;  the  commoner  in  his  elbow  chair  and  undress.— 
Wfkit  cnn  be  more  pleasant  than  the  way  in  which  the  retired  states- 
man peeps  out  in  the  essays,  penned  by  the  latter  in  his  delightful 
retreat  at  Shene  ?  They  sceni  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  Hague.  Scarce 
an  authority  is  quoted  under  an  ambassador.  Don  Francisco  de  Melo,  a 
Portugal  Envoy  in  Eqgland,**  telts  him  it  was  frequent  in  bis  coun- 
try for  men»  spent  with  age  or  other  decays,  so  as  they  could  not  hope 
ibr  above  a  year  or  two  of  life,  to  ship  themselves  away  in  a  Brasil 
fleet*  and  afler  their  arrival  there  to  go  on  a  great  length,  some^ 
times  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  more,  by  the  force  of  that  viixour 
they  recovered  with  that  remove.  **  Whether  such  an  etlect  (Temple 
beautifully  adds)  might  grow  from  the  air,  or  the  frnits  of  that  climate, 
or  by  approaching  nearer  the  8un>  which  is  tiie  fountain  of  light  and 
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heat,  when  their  natural  heat  was  so  far  decayt  cl  ;   or  whether  the 
piecinrr  out  of  an  old  man's  life  were  worth  tlie  pains;  I  cannot  tell  : 
perhajps  the  play  is  not  worth   tijc  candle." — Monsieur  Pompone, 
Frenoh  AmmMdor  in  his  (Sir  William'a)  lime  at  the  Hague/'  cer- 
tifiet  him,  tihat  in  bis  life  he  bed  never  beerd  of  any  man  in  France 
that  arrived  at  a  hundred  yean  of  aga«  a  limitation  of  life  which  the 
old  gentleman  imputes  to  the  excellence  of  their  climate,  giving  them 
such  a  liveline«;'?  of  temper  nnd  hnmour,  as  disposes  them  to  more  plea- 
sures of  all  kinds  than  in  otlu  r  countries;  and  moralizes  upon  the  mat- 
ter very  sonsihly.    I'he  **  late  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester"  furnishes  him 
y/nh  a  story  of  a  Countess  of  Desmond,  married  out  of  England  in 
Edward  the  Fotirtb'a  time,  and  who  lived  ftr  in  King  James's  reign. 
The    same  noble  person"  gives  bim  an  account,  bow  such  a  year,  in 
the  same  reign,  there  went  about  the  country  a  set  of  morrice-dancers, 
composed  of  ten  men  who  danced«  a  Maid  Marian,  and  a  tabor  and 
pipe;  and  how  thpse  twelve,  one  with  another,  made  up  twelve  hundred 
years.    *'  It  \v;ls  not  so  much  (says  Temple)  thr^t  so  many  in  one  small 
couiiiy  f Hf'refoi  tishiro)  should  live  to  tliat  ;{^e,  as  that  they  should  be 
in  vigour  and  in  humour  to  travel  and  to  dance."    Monsieur  Zulichem, 
one  of  his  *'  colleagues  at  the  Hague,**  informs  bim  of  a  cure  for  the 
^ut;  which  is  confirmed  by  another   Envoy,"  Monsieur  Serinchamps, 
m  that  town,  who  had  tried  it — Old  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  recom* 
mends  to  him  the  use  of  hammocks  in  that  complaint ;  having  been 
allured  to  sleep,  while  sufferinir  under  it  himself,  by  the  '*  constant 
motion  or  swinging  of  tho.se  airy  beds."    Count  Kf^mont,  and  the 
Khinecrrave  who  "  was  killed  last  summer  before  Maestricht,"  impart 
to  hiui  their  experiences. 

But  the  rank  of  the  writer  is  never  mora  innocently  ^Usclosed,  than 
nbere  he  takes  fiir  granted  the  oompliibents  paid  by  foreigners  to  hie 
fimit-tiees.    For  the  taste  and  perfection  of  what  we  esteem  the  best, 
be  can  truly  say*  ^at  the  French,  wbiTbave  eaten  his  peaches  and  ^ 
grapes  at  Shene  in  no  verv  ill  year,  have  rrfnerally  concluded  tliat  the 
last  are  as  good  as  atiy  they  linvc  caton  in  France  on  this  side  Fnun- 
tainbleau;  and  the  lirst  as  good  as  any  they  have  eat  in  Giiscony. 
Italians  have  agreed  his  white  figs  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  that  sort  m 
Italy,  which  is  die  earlier  Idnd  of  white  fig  there ;  for  "  in  the  later 
kind  and  the  blue,  we  cannot  come  near  the  warm  dimates,  no  mora 
than  in  the  Frontignac  or  Muscat  grape."  His  otange-trees  too,  are  as 
large  as  any  be  saw  when  be  was  young  in  France,  except  those  of 
Fountainbleau,  or  what  he  has  seen  since  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  except 
some  very  old  ones  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's.    Of  grapes  he  had  the 
honour  oi  bringing  over  four  sorts  into  England,  which  he  enumerates, 
and  supposes  that  they  are  all  by  this  time  pretty  common  among 
some  gardeners  m  bis  neighbourhood,  as  well  aa  several  persons  of 
ottaKty ;  for  be  ever  thought  all  things  of  this  kind    the  commoner 
oiey  ara  made  the  better."    The  garden  pedantry  with  which  be 
asserts  that  'tis  (o  little  purpose  to  plant  any  of  the  best  fruits,  as 
peaches  or  grapes,  hardly,  he  doubts,  beyond  Northamptonshire  at  the 
ftinhest  northwnrds;  nnd  praises  the    Bishop  of  Afunster  at  Cosevelt," 
for  attempting  nothing  beyond  cherries  ii»  that  cold  climate;  it<  eijiially 
pleasant  and  in  character.       I  may  pcriiaps"  (he  ih\x&  ends  hiii  awect 
Garden  Essay  with  a  passage  worthy  of  Cowley)  *'  be  allowed  to  know 
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■funething  of  this  trade,  since  I  bave  so  long  allowed  nyielf  Co  be  good 

for  nothinrr  else,  wliicli  few  men  will  do,  or  enjoy  their  gardens,  H-itliont 
offrn  lookinpf  abroad  to  scp  how  other  matters  play,  what  motions  ia 
the  Stat!',  find  wliat  invitati<  ii>  tUey  may  hope  for  into  oiiier  scenes. 
For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  liie,  and  this  part  of  it  more  particu- 
larly, were  the  incluiatioii  of  my  youtb  itself,  so  they  are  the  pleasure 
of  my  age ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  among  many  great  enj^oynents 
that  have  fallen  to  my  share^  i  have  never  asked  or  sought  for  any  of 
them,  but  have  oden  endeavoured  Co  eseape  firoro  them,  into  the  ease 
and  freedom  of  a  privntf  scene,  where  f\  man  may  <^o  his  own  way  and 
his  own  ])ace,  in  the  common  paths  and  circles  of  life.  The  measure 
of  choosing:  well  is  whether  a  man  lik«'S  what  he  has  chosen,  which  I 
thank  God  has  befallen  me  ;  stud  tiiou(/h,  aaiung  the  follies  of  my  life, 
building  and  planting  have  not  been  £e  least,  and  have  eost  me  more 
than  I  have  the  conMenee  to  own ;  yet  they  have  been  liilly  recom- 
pensed by  the  sweetness  and  satis&etion  of  this  retreat,  where,  sinee 
my  resolution  taken  of  never  entering  again  into  any  public  employ- 
ments, I  have  passed  five  years  without  ever  once  join's  to  town,  though 
I  am  almost  in  s^rrht  of  it,  and  have  a  house  there  always  ready  to 
receive  me.  Nor  has  ihis  been  any  sort  of  affectation,  a«  some  have 
thought  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or  humour  to  make  so  small  a 
remove ;  for  when  I  am  in  tins  comer,  I  can  truly  say  with  Horace, 
Me  quoHet  r^ficU,  4^*" 

**  Me,  when  the  cold  Digentian  stream  revives. 
What  does  my  ftiend  believe  I  ihink  or  ask? 
Let  mcyet  less  possess,  so  I  ntayUve, 
Whaie'er  of  lite  remains,  unto  myself. 
May  I  have  books  enough ;  and  one  yeai^i  stoie. 
Not  to  depend  upon  each  doubtful  hour: 
This  is  enough  of  mighty  Jove  to  pray. 
Who,  as  he  pleases,  gives  and  takes  away." 

Tfie  writings  of  Temple  are,  in  gener  il,  atter  this  easy  ropy.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  his  wit,  which  was  mostly  subordinate  to  nature  and 
tenderness,  has  seduced  him  into  a  string  of  felicitous  antitheses; 
which,  it  u  obvious  to  remark,  have  been  a  model  to  Addison  and  suc- 
ceeding essayists.  *'  Who  would  not  be  covetous,  and  with  reason,"  he 
says,  **  if  health  could  be  purchased  with  gold  ?  who  not  ambitious,  if  it 
were  at  the  command  of  power,  or  restored  by  honour!  but,  alaa!  a 
white  staff  will  not  help  gouty  feet  to  walk  better  than  a  common  cane  ; 
nor  a  blue  ribband  bind  up  a  wound  so  well  a  fillet.  The  glitter  of 
^old,  or  of  diamonds,  will  but  hurt  sore  cyt  s  instead  of  curing  them  ; 
and  an  aching  head  will  be  no  more  eased  by  wearing  a  crown,  than  a 
common  night-cap.'*  In  a  far  better  style,  and  more  accordant  with 
his  own  humour  of  plainness,  are  the  concluding  sentences  of  bis  "  Die* 
course  upon  Poetry."  Temple  took  a  part  in  the  controversy  about  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  learning ;  and,  with  that  partiality  so  natural 
and  so  graceful  in  an  old  man,  whose  state  engagements  had  lefl  him 
little  leisure  to  look  into  modern  productions,  while  his  retirement  gave 
him  occasion  to  look  back  upon  t\ui  classic  £tudies  of  his  youth — decided 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  "  Certain  it  is,"  he  says,  '*  that,  whether  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  Gothic  humours,  or  noise  of  theur  perpetual  wars,  frighted 
it  away,  or  that  the  unequal  mixture  of  the  modem  languages  would 
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not  bear  it — tbe  great  heights  and  excellency  both  of  poetry  and  music 
fell  widi  the  Roman  Icarnina;  and  empire,  tind  have  never  since  re- 
coveted  the  admiratioii  aud  applauses  ilxaL  bciore  attended  them*  Yet, 
Mich  M  they  are  amoiiggt  us,  they  miwt  be  confested  to  be  the  loftest 
and  sweetest,  the  moat  general  and  most  imiooent  amuseroeiits  of  com- 
mon time  and  life.  They  still  find  room  in  tbe  courts  of  princes,  and 
the  cottages  of  shepherds.  They  serve  to  revive  and  animate  the  dead 
calm  of  poor  and  idle  lives,  and  to  allay  or  divert  the  violent  passions 
and  pcrturbatiotis  of  the  greatest  and  the  busiest  men.  And  boiii  these 
effects  are  of  equal  use  to  human  life  ;  for  the  mind  of  man  is  like  the 
iiea,  which  15  ucitber  agrccublc  tu  liic  beholder  nor  the  voyager,  ia  a 
calm  or  in  a  storm,  but  is  so  to  both,  when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle 
gales;  and  so  the  mind,  when  moved  by  soft  and  easy  passions  or 
•flections.  I  know  very  well  that  many  who  pretend  to  be  wise  by  the 
forms  of  being  grave,  are  apt  to  despise  both  poetry  and  music,  as  toys 
and  trifles  too  light  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  serious  men.  But 
wlioever  find  themselves  wholly  insensible  to  their  charms,  would,  I 
think,  do  well  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  for  fear  of  reproaching^  their 
own  Lemper,  and  bringing  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  if  not  of  their 
understandings,  into  question.  While  this  world  lasts,  I  doubt  not  but 
the  pleasure  and  request  of  these  two  entertainments  will  do  so  too;  - 
and  happy  thoae  that  content  themselves  with  these,  or  any  other  so 
easy  and  so  innocent,  and  do  not  trouble  the  world  or  other  men,  be- 
cauiic  they  cannot  he  quiet  themselvrs,  though  nobody  Imrts  them.** 
"  When  all  is  done  (hr  concludes),  human  life  is  at  th('  i^rLatcst  and  the 
best  but  like  a  iVoward  child,  that  must  be  played  witli,  and  humoured 
little,  to  keep  it  quiet,  till  it  falk  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over." 
Thai  kome  ia  home  though  U  is  never  so  Aoiaei^.— Two  homes  there 
are,  we  are  sure,  that  are  no  homes :  the  home  of  the  very  poor  man, 
and  another  which  we  shall  speak  to  presently.  Crowded  plaoes  of 
cheap  entertainment,  and  the  benches  of  alehouses,  if  they  could  speak, 
might  bear  mournful  testimony  to  the  first  of  our  assertions.  To  thera 
the  very  poor  man  resorts  for  an  ima<je  of  the  home,  which  he  cannot 
lind  at  home.  For  a  starved  Lrratc,  and  a  scanty  firing,  that  is  not 
enough  to  keep  alive  the  natural  heal  in  the  huycrb  of  so  many  shiivcr- 
ing  children  with  their  mother,  he  finds  in  the  depth  of  wmter  always 
a  biasing  hearth,  and' a  hob  to  warm  his  pittance  of  beer  by.  Instead 
of  the  clamours  of  a  wife,  made  gaunt  by  famishing,  he  meets  with  a 
cheerful  attendance  beyond  the  merits  of  the  trifle  which  he  can  afford 
to  spend.  He  has  companions  which  hh  home  denies  him,  for  the 
very  poor  man  can  ask  no  visitors.  He  can  look  into  the  goings  on  of 
the  world,  and  speak  a  little  to  politics.  At  home  there  are  no  poli- 
tics stirring,  but  the  domestic.  All  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  all 
topics  that  should  «cpand  the  mind  of  man,  and  connect  hun  with  a 
sympathy  to  general  existence,  are  crushed  in  the  absorbiog  conside- 
ration of  food  to  be  obtained  for  the  family.  Beyond  the  price  of  bread, 
news  b  senseless  and  impertinent.  At  home  there  is  no  larder*  Here 
there  is  at  least  a  show  of  plenty  :  nnd  while  he  cooks  his  lefin  scrap  of 
butcher's  meat  betVire  tlie  common  bars,  or  munches  hi.s  liumblcr  cold 
viands,  his  relisluag  bread  and  cheese  widi  an  onion,  in  j.  corner, 
where  no  one  reflects  upon  his  poverty,  he  has  si^ht  of  the  subiktantial 

joint  providing  for  the  landlord  and  his  family.  He  takes  an  intersst 
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in  the  dressing  of  it  ;  and  while  he  assisu  in  removing  the  trivet  from 
Uie  fire,  he  iceU  thai  there     sucii  a  thing  as  beef  and  cabbage,  which 
he  mm  beginning  to  forget  ftt  home.   All  ibis  wfafle  be  deeerte  liig  wUh 
and  chfldren.  But  what  wife,  and  what  children  t  Proeperons  men, 
who  object  to  this  desertion,  image  to  themselves  some  clean  con- 
tented family  like  that  which  they  go  home  to.  But  look  nt  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  poor  wives  who  follow  and  persecute  ihe'w  ^006.  man  to 
the  door  of  the  public-house,  which  he  is  about  to  onier,  when  some- 
thing hke  bhaiue  v.'ould  restrain  him,  if  stronger  misery  did  not  induce 
him  to  pass  the  threshold.    That  lace,  ground  by  want,  in  which  every 
cheerfiil,  every  oonveiBable  lineament  haa  been  long  eflbced  by  misery, 
— 4i  that  a  face  to  at«r  at  bome  with  ?  ia  it  more  a  woman,or  a  wild  cat? 
alaa !  it  is  the  face  of  the  wife  of  his  youtb*  that  once  smiled  upon  him« 
It  can  smile  no  longer.    What  comforts  can  it  share  ?  what  burthens 
can  it  lighten  ?    Oh,  'tis  a  fine  thing  to  talk  of  the  humble  meal  shared 
together  !    But  what  if  there  be  no  bread  in  the  cupboard  ?    The  inno- 
cent ])rattle  of  his  children  takes  out  the  sting  of  a  man's  poverty.  But 
the  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not  prattle.    U  is  none  of  the  least 
ftightfttl  features  in  that  eonditioo,  that  there  is  no  childishneta  In  its 
dirallinga.   Poor  people,  said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not 
bring  up  their  children ;  they  drag  them  up.   The  little  careless  darU 
ing  of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed  betimes  into 
a  premature  reflecting  person.    No  one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and  down,  to 
humour  it.    There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.    If  it  cries,  it  can  only 
be  beaten.    It  has  been  prettily  haid,  that     a  babe  is  fed  with  milk 
and  praise.**  But  the  aliment  of  this  poor  babe  was  thin,  unnourtshing ; 
the  return  to  its  little  baby-tricks,  and  eflforts  to  engage  attention,  bitter 
ceasdess  objurgation.   It  never  bad  a  toy,  or  knew  what  a  coral  meant. 
It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby  of  nurses ;  it  was  a  stranger  to  the  patient 
fondle,  the  hushin?  caress,  the  attracting  novelty,  the  costlier  plaything, 
or  the  cheaper  otf-hand  contrivance  to  divert  the  child:  the  prattled  non- 
sense (best  sense  to  it),  the  wise  impertinences,  the  wiiolesome  lies,  the  apt 
story  interposed,  that  puts  a  stop  to  present  sufierings,  and  awakeus 
the  passion  of  young  wonder.   It  was  never  sung  to — no  one  ever  tohl 
to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery.   It  was  dragged  up,  to  live  or  to  die  as  it 
happened.    It  had  no  young  dre'hms.    It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron 
realities  of  real  life.    A  child  exists  not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object 
of  dalliance  ;  it  is  only  another  mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair  of  little  hands  to 
be  betimes  inured  to  labour.  It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-opera- 
tor, for  food  witii  the  parent.    It  is  never  bis  mirth,  his  diversion,  his 
solace;  it  never  makes  him  young  again,  with  recalling  his  young 
times.  The  ehildren  of  the  very  poor  have  no  young  times,  fi 
makea  the  very  heart  to  bleed  to  overbear  the  casual  stieet>talk  be- 
tween a  poor  woman  and  her  little  girl,  a  woman  of  the  better  sort  of 
poor,  in  a  condition  rather  above  the  squalid  beings  which  we  have 
been  contemplating.    It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer 
holidays  (fitting  that  age) ;  of  the  promised  sight,  or  play  ;  of  praised 
sufficiency  at  school.    It  is  of  mant^'ling  and  clear-starching,  of  Uie 
price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes.    The  questions  of  the  chUd,  that  should 
be  the  very  outpourings  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked  with  loro- 
eaat  and  mdaneholy  providence.   It  haa  come  to  be  a  woman,  belbie 
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k  was  a  cUM.  li  bas  learned  to  go  to  nuurket ;  it  dttflbn.  It  haggles,  k 
envies,  it  rannnun ;  U  m  knowing,  acutet  sharpened ;  it  never  pratflci. 

Had  we  aot  reason  to  say,  that  the  home  of  the  very  poor  is  no  home? 

There  is  yet  another  home,  which  we  are  constrained  to  deny  to 
be  one.    It  has  a  larder,  which  the  home  of  the  poor  man  wants  ; 
its  fireside  conveniences,  of  which  the  poor  dream  not.    But  with  all 
tlus,  it  is  no  home.    It  is — the  house  of  the  man  that  is  infested  with 
manv  Timtort.   May  we  be  branded  lor  the  TerieM  drarl,  if  we  deny 
our  heart  to  the  nany  noble-hearted  friends  that  at  times  exchange 
their  dwelling  for  oar  poor  roof!    It  is  not  of  guests  that  we  complain^ 
but  of  endless,  purposeless  visitants  ;  droppers  in,  as  they  are  called. 
We  sometimes  wonrlcr  from  what" sky  they  fnll.    h  h  the  very  error  of 
tlie  position  of  our  lodging;  its  horoscopy  wa.s  ill  calculatod,  being  just 
situate  in  a  medium— a  plaguy  t^nlnirbrm  mid-space — titted  to  catch 
idlers  iiom  town  or  country.    We  are  older  than  we  were,  and  age  is 
easily  put  out  of  its  way.   We  have  fewer  sands  in  our  glass  to  reckon 
npon»  and  we  cannot  brook  to  see  tliem  drop  in  endlessly  succeeding 
impertinences*    At  our  time  of  life,  to  be  alone  sometimes  k  as  need- 
ful as  sleep.    It  is  the  refreshing  sleep  of  the  day.   O  the  eomibrt  of 
sitting  down  heartily  to  an  old  folio,  and  thinkinir  surely  that  the  next 
hour  or  two  wdl  be  your  own — and  tlu  misery  of  being  defeated  by  the 
useless  call  of  somebody,  who  is  conje  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  just  come 
from  hearing  Mr.  Irving!    What  is  that  tu  you  ?    Let  him  go  home, 
and  digest  what  the  good  man  has  ssid  to  him.   You  are  at  your 
chapel,  in  your  oratory. — ^The  growing  tn6imities  of  age  maniftst 
themselves  in  notliing  more  strot^y,  tmui  in  an  inveterate  didike  of 
interruption.    The  thing  which  we  are  doing,  we  wish  to  be  permitled 
to  do.    Wp  have  neither  much  knowledge  nor  devices  ;  but  there  are 
fewer  in  the  place  to  which  we  hasten.     We  are  not  willingly  put  out 
of  our  way,  even  at  a  game  of  nine-pins.    While  youth  was,  we  had 
vast  reversions  in  time  future  ;  we  are  reduced  to  a  present  pittance, 
and  obliged  to  eoonomise  in  that  article.   We  bleed  away  our  moments 
now  as  uidly  as  our  ducats.   We  cannot  bear  to  have  our  thin  awrd- 
fobe  eaten  and  lirettcd  into  by  moths.    We  are  willing  to  bvter  our 
good  time  with  a  friend,  who  gives  us  m  exchange  his  own.  Herein 
is  the  distinction  between  the  n^cntiine  guest  and  the  visitant.  This 
latter  takes  your  ^ood  time,  and  gives  you  his  bad  in  excliange.  The 
guest  li  domestic  to  you  a**  your  L^ooti  cat,  or  honselmld  bird  ;  the 
visitant  is  your  ily,  dial  ilap:»  in  at  your  window,  and  out  again,  Ieav« 
ing  nothing  but  a  sense  of  disturbaiHse,  and  victuals  spoiled*   The  infe- 
rior functions  of  liib  begin  to  move  heavily.   We  cannot  concoct  our 
food  with  interruptions.   Onr  chief  meal,  to  be  nutritive,  must  be  soli* 
tary.    With  difficulty  we  can  eat  before  a  guest ;  and  never  under* 
stood  what  the  relish  of  public  feasting  meant.    Meats  have  no  sapor, 
nor  digestion  fair  play,  in  a  crowd.    The  unexpected  coming  in  of  a 
visitant  stops  the  machine.    There  is  a  punctual  generation  who  time 
tlieir  calls  to  the  precise  comniuncctucut  oi  your  dining-hour — not  to 
eat — but  to  see  you  eat.   Our  knife  and  fork  drop  instinctively,  and 
•    we  feel  that  we  have  swallowed  onr  latsst  morsel.   Others  again  show 
their  genios,  as  we  have  said,  in  knocking  the  moment  you  have  juaC 
sat  down  to  a  book.    They  have  a  peculiar  compassionating  sneer, 
with  which  they  **  hope  that  they  dio  not  interrupt  your  ttudieSfe" 
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Though  they  flutter  off  the  next  moment,  to  carry  their  innpertinences 
to  the  nearest  student  that  they  can  call  tlicir  IriLinl,  the  tone  of  the 
book  is  spoiled  ;  we  shut  the  leaves,  and,  with  Dante's  lovers,  read  nu 
more  that  day.  It  were  wdl  if  ^e  effect  of  mtruiioii  were  nniply 
co-extensive  with  iti  presence ;  but  it  man  all  the  good  hours  after- 
waids.  These  scratches  in  appearance  leave  an  orifice  that  closes  not 
hastily.  "  It  is  a  prostitution  of  the  bravery  of  friendship,*'  says  wor- 
thy Bishop  Taylor,  '*  to  spentl  it  upon  impertinent  people,  who  are,  it 
may  be,  loads  to  their  lamihes,  huL  can  never  ease  my  loads.**  This 
is  t!io  secret  of  their  gaddutgs,  their  visitSi  and  morning  calls:  they  too 
have  homes,  which  are — no  homes. 

Elia* 


STARLIGHT. 

Tbbrb  come  no  seasons  Meiv.'-^ur  earthly  year 
Varies  from  prime  to  fall,  from  flowers  to  snow. 
And  each  new  month  fresh  trophies  still  doth  rear 
To  Change,  the  victor  of  all  fields  below 
But  yc,  oil  ye,  fair  heavens!  for  ever  glow 
In  the  young  glory  of  your  natal  morn. 
When  first  the  realms  of  space  were  bade  to  knoW 
Their  starry  kin:;9,  Creation's  earlipst-born, 
Who  should  for  aye  on  high  you  sapphire  liuoucs  adorn. 

Thus  did  yc  shine  upon  the  faded  past. 
Thus  will  ye  shine  on  far  futurity. 
With  living  light,  and  beauty  born  to  last 
When  the  least  earthly  things  of  earth  shall  be 
Passed,  like  the  oar-foam  from  the  settling  sea. 
Eternity  is  yoor  "sweet  hour  of  prime  i"* 
Ye  smile  at  ages ;  for  your  destiny 
Hath  bathed  you  in  some  skicy  Styx,  that  time 
Might  blench  no  golden  tress,  nor  dun  one  eye  sublime. 

Siaue  on — shine  on — yc  radiant  thousand^f  shinel 
Ye  hosts  of  heaven.  Whose  everjasiiog  march 

Is  one  enduring  triumph !  Ye  divine 
Memorials,  on  the  ameihysline  arch 
Of  Nature  graven  by  God  1  Oh,  yc  who  parch 
The  hearu  of  dust  for  what  they  may  not  know. 
Tempting  yon  axure  wilderness  to  search. 
As  if  some  gla<l  oasis  tbi  t  c  did  glow — 
*Twas  but  a  bright  niirapje,  and  will  for  aye  be  so! 

Familiar  strangers  I  Ye  who  from  our  youth 
Gleam  on  our  eyes  to  prove  how  dark  and  blind 
Is  human  thought,  where  Fancy  ekes  oat  Truth, 
And  shadowy  dreams  usurp  the  ]  Incc  n^sign'd 
To  life's  realities,  from  which  tlic  mind 
Flies  to  ideal  worlds,  peopling  the  stars 
With  shapes  of  love  and  beaat]^— far  faehhid 
The  truth  of  their  bright  mystery,  which  it  mars, 
Because  it  may  not  pass  Fate's  adamantine  bars. 
The  blue  PnriRr  of  Infinity, 
Gemm'd  with  the  sacred  islets  of  the  skied— 

•MiltOIL 

tTbi<i  has  been  compated  to  be  about  the  number  of  stars  vinble  at  one*  to  the 

naked  eye. 
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Pnch  isle  a  world  u]>on  a  sapphire  tea. 
And  every  world  perchance  a  paradise  ! 
There  only  that  sweet  vision  of  the  wise 
And  tuneful  of  past  times  is  not  a  dream^ 

There  only  do  tiiose*  R!is?ri.il  Isles  arise. 
Whose  fame  yet  murmurs  on  the  Muse's  sireain, 
fiut  whose  proud  shades  did  ne'er  on  mortal  waters  gleam. 

Say,  ye  who  shone  on  Zoroaster's  eye. 
And  lit  the  midnight  towers  of  golden  Tyre, 
Who  smiled  more  purely,  from  a  softer  sky. 

On  Helen's  grave  and  Homer**  wakeful  lyre — 
Have  ye  known  ail,  and  must  not  man  aspire 
To  aught  beyond  him  f   Shall  no  earthly  ear 
Drink,  at  dim  midnight,  from  your  thining  qniie 

Empyreal  music?    Can  we  not  draw  near. 
And  read  the  starry  tale  of  yon  mysterious  sphere? 

No,  for  the  stamp  of  clay  is  on  the  brow— 
The  fettcr'd  spirit  yearns  to  soar  in  vuiu— 
And  the  ambition  of  man^s  thoujchts  must  bo«r 
Beneath  mortality's  recoiling  chain. 
Yet  is  it  sweet,  though  we  can  ne'er  attain 
The  prize  we  woo,  the  lofty  race  to  run  : 
What  though  it  tempt  to  yon  untrodden  ptaui  I 
The  eagle's  burning  goal  can  ne'er  be  won— 
fiut  he  may  pierce  the  clouds,  and  feel  the  nearer  suiil 

And  this  is  much — for  who  would  e'er  for^gfO^ 
Beautiful  stran^rs  i  the  delicious  power 
To  make  his  spirit  in  your  glory  glow 
At  solemn  mianight's  solitary  nour-~ 
To  woo  the  gen  lie  heavens  with  all  their  dower 
Of  thoii^rht  from  immemorial  EM  bequeath'd? 
Yon  high  h^iysiuui  holds  full  many  a  tlower 
With  no  Pierian  laurel  yet  enwreath'd— 
O  that  around  mj  lyre  one  such  its  incense  bieathed  I 

Sweet,  passing  sweet,  to  fill  those  far  abodes 
With  scenes  more  bright  than  this  dim  world  e'er  kueW" 
With  beiiu;8  nobler  than  poetic  gods — 
With  moM  whose  breath  is  blisa  -with  streams  whose  hue 
Bales  the  clear  diamond,  as  they  murmur  through 

Eveigreen  woods  to  seek  a  deep  more  fair — 
With  sacred  flowers  that  shed  immortal  dew 
Round  ihe^pure  feet  of  them  who  wander  ther^ 
On  startler  skies  to  muse,  in  happier  fates  to  share. 

But  sweeter  far  to  dream  that  in  some  worid. 

Some  distant  world,  that  gems  the  blue  night's  doauif 
The  spirit's  wings,  on  eartn  in  darkness  fun'd. 
May  woo  the  soft  winds  of  a  lovelier  home  I 
Asf  Beauiv  sprung  from  the  pure  ocean-foam. 
May  not  Truin  float  oi^the  rich  depths  of  song  ?— > 
But  where,  oh  where,  would  fond  conjecture  fOtlllf 
Our  clueless  phantasies  may  stray  too  long 
The  labyrinthine  bowers  of  I^ight  and  Heaven  among. 


*The  Fortunate  Islaods. 

t  Allnding  to  tbe  mythological  account  of  the  nativity  of  VenuSj  theoce  o&lied 
AphradiSet  L  e.  lAeycwm-teni. 
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MIBCBLLANBOVS  WEITIKOS  OF  BVBLTM.* 

IV.  A  Character  op  England,  as  it  was  htelv  presented  in  a  Letter  to 
a  Nobleman  if  Btmae,    WUh  R^eettBrn  upon  Gamu  Outratm.   The  TkM 
Edition*    1639. — Ii  baa  iwen  doubted  whether  this  tract  was  written  by 
Kvelyn.    Dr.  Kippis  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  attributed  it  to  him, 
on  what  authority  we  kaow  not.    Nothiu|[  is  Mid  of  it  in  Evelyn's  Memoirs 
MMitly  publiabed ;  nor  it  h  found  in  the  list  of  his  productiout  made  out  by 
himselrand  leofc  to  his  friend  Dr.  Plot.   The  editor  of  the  Miscellaneous 
VV  riting<»,  however,  looks  upon  its  aniheiiticitv  as  proved  by  passages  from  his 
other  works.    We  confess  we  are  siill  in  doubt.    We  think  we  discern  adtli- 
tlonal  reason  for  being  so,  in  the  style  of  writing,  which  is  less  schoi<idiic 
and  arUfictal  than  usual.   But  the  sentiments  are  Evelyn's.   There  is  an  im* 
partiality  of  censure  on  the  manners  of  Cavaliers  as  well  as  Roundheads,  such 
as  he  afterwards  found  too  much  reason  to  feel,  though  he  might  not  have 
thought  equally  fit  to  publish  it ;  and  the  tract  altogeUier  is  curious.   It  is 
amusing  to  tee  what  a  dissatisfied  observer  of  the  then  order  of  things  in 
England  found  fault  with|  in  what  respects  it  differed  from  present  manners ; 
and  how  far  the  picture  may  still  afford  us  hints  for  reformation.    We  shall 
briefly  sum  up  the  author^s  charges.   He  coiuplams,  that  the  miobters  of 
public  worship  were  vulgar  and  tcdions»  and  that  whole  Presbyterian  congre« 
gations  might  be  seen  sitting  with  their  bats  on that  there  was  a  terrible 
number  of  alehouses,  and  that  the  r^pntry  were  cxirentely  given  to  drhiking 
that  the  organs,  taken  out  of  their  churches,  were  set  up  in  taverns  ; — that 
ladies  of  the  greatest  quality  suffered  themselves  to  be  treated  in  these 
taverns,  where  they  "  drink  their  crowned  cups  roundly,  daunce  after  the 
fiddle,  kiss  frccl\',  and  tearm  it  an  honourable  treat;" — that  there  was  *' a 
sort  of  perfect  debauches,  whn  style  themselves  Hectors,  thai  in  their  mad 
and  unheard-of  revels  pierce  tiicir  veins  to  quaff  their  own  blood,  which  some 
of  them  have  drunk  to  that  excess  that  they  have  died  of  that  intemperance*' 
(most  probably  an  exaggeration  about  the  Qtvdiers) ; — that  these  Hectors 
were  "a  professed  atlieUtlcal  ortler  of  bravoes,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
cadets^  who  spending  beyond  their  peosioos  to  support  their  extravagancies 
(there  seems  to  have  been  too  much  fbundadon  ffbr  the  following  singular 
charge)  ** practise  now  and  then  the  high-way,  where  they  sometimes  borrow 
that  which  they  often  repay  at  the  gibbet}** — that  there  was  an  avowed  so- 
ciety of  ladies  (to  "  match")  who  "  boasted  of  making  all  advantages  at  play 
—that  "the  ^enileuicn  separate  from  the  conversation  of  the  ladies  to  drink; 
or  else  to  whisper  with  one  another  at  some  corner,  or  bay*window,  aban« 
doninc  the  ladies  to  gossip  by  themselves    — that  "  they  were  eminent  for  the 
absuniiiy  of  iheir  modes  and  fashions,  varying;  them  ten  times  for  the  French 
once,  and  every  one  affecting  something  particular,  as  itaviug  no  standard  at 
court  ;"-<-that  the  women  were  much  aflecied  with  gaudrte,  nothing  being 
more  frequent  than  to  see  an  ancient  ladle  wear  colours (what  would  he 
have  said  now»a-days  to  iheir  young  wigs?) — that  servants  are  suffered  to  go 
clad  like  their  mistresses  j — that  notwithstanding  the  shyness  of  the  ladies 
aod  gentlemen  to  one  another,  yet,  "when  once  they  grow  acquainted*  it 
passes  into  expressions  and  compellations  extremely  new  to  the  usages  and 
style  of  France;  as  "Tom  P.  was  here  to-day" — **  1  went  yesterday  to  the 
course  with  Will  R. ;  and  Harry  M.  treated  me  at  such  a  tavern  j*' — that  the 
ladies,  nevertheless,  were  not  more  obliging  and  familiar  than  the  lords  were 
difficult  and  inaccessible ; — that  a  dancing-master  had  the  boldness  to  take 
forth  the  greatest  ladies,  nnd  t!iey  again  the  danrinn:-tn:i'^tpr,  who  performed 
the  greatest  part  (jf  the  liali  ; — ilut  tne  crnirsc  m  IlydoPark  w^is  a  wretched 
business  ofjadcs  and  hackney-coaches,  and  people  paid  to  boot  tor  entering 
it that  in  returning  from  Hyde*Park,  the  fashion  was  to  alight  at  the  Spring 
Garden,  where  the  bdiet  were  famous  for  walking  fast  ^thai  it  was  the  cus- 
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torn  in  this  place,  where  the  thickelii  were  contrived  accordingly,  for  some  oi 
the  young  company  to  stay  till  midnight,  and  take  refreshment  at  a  cabaret  in 
the  nuiddTe  of  it,  the  men  paying  all  expenses,  and  enriching  the  insolent 
owner that  the  lawyers  at  the  har  were  bad  orators,  and  supplied  tlie  defects 
of  their  cause  willi  abusing  one  another ; — th:u  horsemen  rode  as  if  an  enemy 
were  behind  them,  and  all  the  coaches  in  London  seemed  going  for  mid- 
wives  ; — ^that  eveiy  man,  however  epoetites  might  differ,  was  oDlioed  to  sit  at 
table,  till  all  had  done  eating; — ana  last,  not  least  (Madame  de  Srael  would 
have  liked  to  see  thi>-),  that  visit?  were  insufferably  lon:i  and  tyrannical; 
ladies,  if  unaoquamted,  sittins  and  staring  at  one  anotiicr  asi  if  they  had  never 
seen  one  of  their  own  sac  bdbie}  silent  and  fixed,  in  general,  as  statues ;  or 
if  talking,  talking  with  censure  and  sufficient  confidence ;  so  difficult,"  says 
the  author,  "it  is  to  entertain  with  a  grace,  or  obst'r\c  a  mediocrity." — ^Therc 
are  but  two  things  in  all  iingland  that  he  ap))rovcs  of;  the  sports,  and  the 
green  fields.  One  of  the  sports,  the  bowling-green,  has  since  gone  out  of 
nshion;  which  we  think  a  pity.  The  green  nekls  are  not  equally  at  the 
mercy  of  courts  and  fine  gentlemen  ^  and  Tor  this  we  never  cease  to  he  grate- 
ful. 

V.  Ah  Apology  for  the  Royal  Party  ;  toritUn  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person 
ike  hie  Cmmcel  qf  Siaie*  By  a  Lover  qf  Peace  and  of  Att  Country.  With 

a  Touch  at  the  Pretended  "  Pkafor  the  Army,^*  iGSQ. 

VJ.  The  Late  News  from  Brusskls  unmasked,  and  his  Majatii  vin- 
dicated Jrom  the  base  Calumnu  and  Scandal  therein  ^ed  on  him,    l6(iO. — 
The  reader  will  see,  by  the  date»  that  these  tracts  were  written  during  the 
break-up  of  the  Commonwealth.   Evelyn's  political  writings  are  by  far  his 
worst;  and  upon  these  two  he  must  afterwards  hwc  lo  kcd  wiih  esfiecial 
mortification.    Instead  of  answers,  they  are  mere  beggings  of  the  question  ; 
besides  which,  the  author  is  always  paniling  the  character  of  Charles  aiier 
the  Ifmii  idealo^  a  king  existing  in  nis  own  mind.   When  the  king's  conduct 
subsequently  refuted  these  panegyrics,  Evelyn  must  have  felt  dreadfully 
galled  ;  as  he  indeed  abundantly  shows  in  his  Diary.    The  royal  party  are 
here  a  set  of  worthy  sufferers,  compared  with  the  Ludiows  and  Jretonsj 
Hampden  and  others  were  "  signally  slain"  by  an  act  of  God's  providence, 
whereas  all  cavaliers  who  underwent  the  same  fate,  died  "  in  the  bed  of 
honour."    Every  Ic  adliie:  Puritan  is  an  unprincipled  knave;  while,  lout  au 
eontraire,  the  young  exiled  king  is  a  pattern  of  wisdom  and  eood  behaviour ; 
never  so  much  as  uttering  a  prolane  oath ;  anxious  above  all  things  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  religion;  and  the  best  man  in  £urope  to  fill  a 
throne,  even  if  he  were  nnt  born  to  it.    "Restore  the  king,"  >^av^  Hvclyn, 
**  and  the  merchant  will  be  secure;  trades  immediately  recover ;  .ilhances  will 
be  contirmed  ;  the  laws  re-flourish;  tender  consciences  considered ;  present 
purdhasers  satisfied ;  the  soldier  paid,  maintained,  and  provided  for ;  and, 
what's  above  all  this,  Christianity  and  charity  will  revive  again  amongst  us; 
*  Mercy  and  truth  will  meet  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss 
each  other.' "   To  read  these  sentences,  and  to  call  to  mind  all  that  aciuaiJy 
took  place,  is  like  seeing  how  high  one  can  jerk  one's  eyebrows  with  sucees* 
sive  lifts  of  astonish meot:  andaa  to  "righteousness  and  peace  kissing  each 
other,"  read  Hall  the  rope-dancer,  and  R:i!>  Villiers  !— Poor  Evelyn  I  He 
may  well  have  groaned  in  spirit,  seeing  what  iie  afienvards  saw  at  Whitehall. 

Vll.  FuMiruoiUM  ;  or,  ike  IneaHwmence  ^  the  Air  and  Smoke  qf  London 
dUvpaied  Togeiher  with  some  Hcmediet  humbly  proposed  by  J.  E.  Esq, 
to  his  Sacred  Mnjcity ,  and  to  the  Parliament  now  assemlled.  Fuhlished  by  liis 
JMojesty^s  command.  — Our  excellent  countryman  here  f;rts  again  on 

his  proper  ground,  proposing  painoiic  aniehorations,  and  iaying  siege  to  ino- 
dorous cities  with  his  orchards  and  sweet  herbs.  Besides  cleaning  and  en- 
laiging  the  streets,  and  prohibiting  the  more  noisome  and  smoky  trades,  he 
proposes  to  surround  London  with  gardens  and  groves,  abounding:  in  odori- 
ferous plants,  the  efl'ecl  of  which  is  to  be  like  that  of  '*  the  oraugc-tlowcri 
from  the  riv«ge  of  Genoa,  and  Sb  Fietro  ddl'  Arena ;  the  blossomes  of  the 
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rosemary  from  tlic  coast-^  nf  Spain,  many  leatjucs  ofT  at  sea;  or  the  nianiresl 
and  odoriferous  wafts  whicli  How  from  Foutcnay  and  Vaugirard,  even  to 
Vam  in  the  season  of  roses,"  This  is  iDToluntary  poetry 

or  orsn^' flowers  fironi  tbe  fw«tg«  of  Gemw, 

Or  Pietro  dell*  Arena  ;  or  the  blossoms 
Of  rosemary  from  the  coasts  of  Spaia,  at  see 
Many  a  league  ;  or  odoriferous  wafts, 
Whieh  flow  from  FoBteoey  nnd  Vm^firn^t 
Even  to  Paris  in  the  season  of  roses. 

Milton,  whom  the  Fumifo^nm  oinst  have  pleased^  may  be  tcaeked  in  these 

flowery  urbanities : — 

■  now  gentle  pales 

Fanniog  their  odoriferous  wings  dispense 
Natire  perfumes,  and  wbisper  wlieace  tiier  stole 

Tlioije  bahny  spoils.    As  when  to  tliem  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  arc  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  North  East  wiods  blow 

S^bean  odors  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  ?^1fsf,  M-itli  such  (Ulay 

Well  pleased  tbey  i>lack  their  cour)»e,  and  many  a  league 

CheeiM  with  the  gratefol  smell  old  oeean  imilca, 

Evelyn  is  for  aboUshiog  the  smoke  by  "  turning  all  the  more  noxious  trades 
oot  of  town  at  once a  measure  which  has  been  justly  thought  to  reqoife 
more  voices  in  its  fivour  than  one,  or  even  than  that  of  a  wcil-meaning  go- 
vernment. £nthusi.i&tic  men,  however,  often  hit  upon  reforms  which  are  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  world,  though  in  the  first  instance  they  are  apt  to  put 
them  in  too  summary  or  romantic  a  light.  The  greatest  reformers  are  science 
and  ca!amirv.  The  Fire  of  London  did  for  Evelyn,  in  some  respects,  what  no 
eloqiu  lu  <■  (  ould  have  eflected  so  soon,  in  beautifying  and  enlarging  the  streets. 
Fortiie  reitt,  the  editor  of  tlie  Funufugium,  republished  in  177^»  ii>  of  opinion 
that  chimneys  should  be  carried  higher  into  the  air,  that  experiments  should  be 
made  on  their  construction,  and  premiums  offered  for  a  method  of  charring 
sec-coal,  so  as  to  divest  it  of  its  smoke.  He  recommends  al?o  indulgences  to 
such  glass  and  suaar  manufactories,  brewhouses, &c.  as  should  be  built  at  the 
desired  distance  from  town,  and  the  prohibition  of  building  any  more  within 
the  city  and  suburbs;  a  method^  wliich,  rigorously  persisted  in,  would  iu 
time,  he  thinks,  remove  all  inconveniences.  Some  of  these  steps  have  been 
partially  talcen  ;  but  too  many  remain  to  be  urged.  The  present  age,  how- 
ever, is  an  age  of  improvements,  and  every  thing  may  be  ultimately  expected 
from  the  great  increase  of  science  and  experiment.  One  discovery  on  their 
parts  effects  nmre  in  an  instant,  than  rhetonr,  or  even  constant  annoyance  can 
do  for  rem  uric  .  It  sets  interest  alive  in  new  quarters:  and  old  customs  are 
outbiiideii  in  ilie  niotiey-market.  Ai  Uie  same  time,  there  Is  one  thing  to  be 
considered ;  and  this  is,  whether  the  smoke  of  London  does  so  much  harm 
as  Evelyn  supposes.  In  articles  of  food,  a  question  is  too  often  bogged  rela- 
tive to  adulteration.  People  forget,  that  although  many,  perhaps  most  adul- 
terations are  uowbolesonie,  adulteration  of  itself  does  not  imply  unwhole- 
someness;  nor»  for  a  similar  reason,  is  it  certain  that  an  enormous  metropolis 
like  ours,  full  of  all  sorts  of  conflicting  airs  and  humours,  would  be  better 
without  smoke.  Some  inquiring  persons  have  thought  not.  They  doubt 
whether  it  does  not  tend  to  correct  putrescence  and  too  jgreat  a  moisture. 
We  speak  impartially  on  this  subject;  for  while  we  are  writing,  our  head  is 
aching  with  tne  smoke  forced  down  our  chimney  by  the  wind,  and  the  room 
is  full  of  those  little  black  atoms,  which  Lvclyn  speaks  of  as  such  a  nuisance. 

To  ilic  stn<ikr  our  author  attributes  the  cfdds  and  consuiiJi^tlons  to  which 
Londoners  arc  subject.  He  thinks  the  qualiiY  uf  air  we  brcaihc  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  food  we  eat,  seeing  that  "so  little  and  indifferent 
nourishes  and  satisfies  the  most  temperate  and  best  educated  persons  '**  and 
his  editor  of  1772  is  of  tbe  same  opinion  with  legard  to  the  aii  of  the  metro- 
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fits,  refcrrini;  to  ihe  Yearly  Bill  of  Mortality,  bv  which  It  appears  that  nearly 
alf  the  children  that  were  horn  and  bred  in  London  at  tnai  period  died 
under  two  years  of  a^e.  "Some,"  according  to  the  editor,  **  have  attributed 
this  amasioff  detiraclion  to  luxury  and  tpiriiuoas  liifuon :  these,"  he  argues* 
**arc,  no  aoubt,  powerful  assistants:  but  the  constant  and  unrcmilting 

{)oison  19  conimunicntcd  hv  the  foul  air,  which,  as  tlie  town  still  'jro\v«? 
arger,  has  made  regular  and  steady  advances  iu  iu  fatal  inlluence."  Ii  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  food  and  irregularity  of  Uving  are  not  the  prime 
workers,  even  in  consequences  that  result  from  bad  air.*  The  air  may  exaspe- 
rate the  criu^e  of  death,  hut  we  floubt  whether  it  gives  rise  to  it.  We  do 
not  speak  of  an  air  decidedly  peslilcnlial,  as  the  Mai-aria  on  the  coasts  of 
luly,  but  of  an  eqaivocal  or  adulterated  atmosphere.  Children,  like  grown 
persons,  are,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  msunces  out  of  a  thousand, 
rendcrer!  more  liable  to  disease  tind  mortality  by  the  single  cireum^^tance  of 
ealmg  too  much,  than  by  any  one,  or  any  twenty  others  in  the  annals  of 
Death  ;  and  the  younser  they  are,  the  more  likely  arc  they  to  suffer  from  ig« 
norant  treatoienU  The  universal  prejudice  in  favour  of  eaitng  much,  and  of 
parTiprrin:!  and  stuffing  children  into  that  sort  of  appearance  %vhic  h  is  com- 
monly called  fitip,  hut  which  is  nothinp  hriicr  than  a  disposition  lo  re\er  (as 
apotiiecaneb  souu  make  ail  parlies  feci  lo  their  cobt)  i:i  a  rciucirkablc  instance 
of  the  passions  of  mankind  substituting  themselves  fora  good  principle,  and 
agreeing  to  puff  and  swagger  down  objection. 

As  more  may  be  charged  in  this  respect  upon  the  smoke  of  tlie  metropolis, 
than  is  due  to  it,  so  it  may  be  accusetl  over  much  of  contribuimg  to  the  rust 
and  rain  of  our  buildings  and  furniture.  Our  moist  climate  n  a  great  under- 
nunor  in  that  matter.  Again,  with  r^rd  to  colds  and  consumptions  what- 
aoever  tends  to  make  us  too  hot,  may  increase  the  peri! ;  but  ill-management 
ought  to  bear  its  part  of  the  blame ;  for  we  believe  it  is  now  well  un- 
derstood, that  more  catarrhs  are  caught  by  sudden  changes  from  cold  to  heat, 
than  from  any  other  cause ;  and  those  too  from  indulgence  in  the  brightest 
fires,  rather  than  such  as  repel  u?.  The  people  in  the  highest  parts  of  Europe, 
who  nre  in  the  haljit  of  living  in  :i  smnke  that  would  suffocate  an  Iui;j;hsh- 
man,  are  not,  we  believe,  |>ariicuiarly  subject  to  colds  and  consumptions.  ^ 
Nevertheless,  nobody  will  dispute  tbatit  is  highly  desirable  to  put  into  action 
the  causes  that  tend  to  make  the  metropolis  more  healthy,  especially  if  smoke 
and  disease  can  he  diminished  together.  And  Evelyn's  plan  of  banishing 
inanutactories  and  bringing  up  relays  of  sweet  gardens,  contains  more  iu  it 
both  advantageous  and  Tcasible  than  might  seem  at  first  si^ht.  The  menu- 
Victories  might  at  least  be  distributed,  at  good  wholesome  inten'als,  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  the  capital  ;  and  if  a  regular  yr^  in  of  Arabian  wind  is  hardly  lo  be 
expected  by  the  faculties  of  a  metropolis  many  times  larger  and  denser  than 
Evelyn  seems  to  have  anttctpaied,  planting  might  go  hand  in  hand  with 
building  to  an  extent  of  which  our  speculators  have  hitherto  had  nooonccp- 
lion.  Trees,  and  walks  of  trees,  might  as  rea^^nnalily  serve  to  increase  the 
rent  of  houses,  as  the  ornaments  (not  always  in  the  best  taste)  that  are  now 
in  fashion.  Odoriferous  plants  and  creepers  might  form  as  common  an 
addition  to  the  premises,  as  the  balconies  on  which  they  are  partially  culti- 
vated ;  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  more  open  streets,  and  boulevards  like 
those  of  Paris,  houses  tni>;ht  l>c  warrantahlv  f>ni)t  higher  and  larger,  and  let 
out  lu  chautbers  like  the  Parisian  houses  and  our  Albany  j  which  would  also 


*  A  parsgrapb  has  just  appeared  io  the  daily  papers,  in  whieli  It  Is  asserted  that 

of  the  children  Ijorn  in  tlu'  metropolis,  not  nior<»  than  one  hnlT -^Tirvivf  n.  twvh-t^- 
moDtb.  'J'he  mortality  is  chiefly  amoog  the  "  lower  classes."  it  ant  of  food  is  at 
some  periods  a  cause  of  mortality  In  those  quarters ;  but  there  is  great  ahnse  of  the 
principle  of  austeBaoce  even  amoag  them,  and  dirt  and  ignoraace  are  in  txlompluMit 
actioa. 
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greatly  increase  the  beauty  of  the  West  end  of  the  toiTB,  wbaMlihe  bnSdiqgi 

arc  iar  from  being  individually  too  laige. 

Evelyn  thinks  the  Fiague  couoected  with  smoke.  But  this  is  not  made 
out  by  the  r«et  io  6ther  conntriet.  London  itself  bat  had  no  pbgne  since  bit 
time;  and  if  our  streets  have  widened,  the  metropolii  bai  enormously  in- 
creased, and  the  smoke  with  it.  The  two  great  presen-atives  of  heaUh  in 
cities  appear  to  be,  wide  streets  to  admit  a  free  circulaiioa  of  air, — ^and  clcan- 
lincfi.  The  ereat  cause  of  their  comparative  nnbnrftbmeie  may  be  traced  to 
irr^Iarity  or  living.  It  is  this  which  icTeii»or  ents  sbort»  the  hves  of  grown 
people ;  and  net 5  fatally,  through  the  conduct  end  temperament  of  paients* 
upon  their  oflsprittg. 

We  conclude  for  the  present  with  extracting  iheLermuiuiion  of  Evelyn's 
treatise  on  this  subject,  which  (to  use  the  cntieal  style)  affords  a  pleasanc 
specimrn  of  his  manner.  It  is  like  bringing  the  reader,  in  the  midst  of  trie 
city  rejections,  a  parcel  of  roses  and  violets  from  the  country. 

**  There  goes  a  pleasant  talc,"  says  the  author,  **  of  a  certain  Politick,  that 
in  the  last  great  plague  projected,  how  by  a  vessel  fraigbt  with  peel'd  onioa^  which 
should  passe  along  the  Thames  by  the  cityt  when  tbe  wind  sate  in  a  favourable 
quarter,  to  attract  the  pollution  of  the  Ftcr,  and  sail  away  with  the  infertion  to  the 
sea  :  traosportation  of  diseases  we  sometimes  read  of  amongst  the  magneticall,  or 
rather  magieal  cares ;  bnt  never  befbre  of  tliis  way  of  transnetatioo  :  bnt,  iMMvever 
this  excellent  conceit  ftas  often  affordrd  unnd  rnirth  nn  the  stage,  and  I  now  men- 
tion to  prevent  the  application  to  what  1  here  propound  {  there  is  yet  another  ex- 
pedient,  which  I  have  here  to  offer  (were  Ibis  of  the  poisonous  and  6Itby  smoak 
remov'd)  by  which  the  city  and  environs  about  it  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  agreeable  places  in  the  world.   In  order  to  this  I  propose  *, 

**  That  all  low  rrouods  circumjacent  to  the  city,  especially  east  and  sonth-west,  be 
cast  and  eoatriv'd  into  square  plots,  or  fields  of  twenty,  thirty,  aad  forty  akers,  or 
BBOre,  sppsrntcd  from  each  other  by  fences  of  double  palisads,  or  contr'sp.tli.nrs, 
which  should  enclose  a  plantation  of  an  hundred  and  fifty*  or  more,  feet  deep,  about 
each  fidd  t  not  nneh  uoUke  to  what  His  Majesty  has  already  begun  by  the  wall 
from  old  Spring  Garden  to  St.  James's  in  that  park  ;  and  is  somewhat  resembled 
in  the  new  Spring  Garden  at  L  amheth.  f  That  these  palisads  be  elegantly  plnnted, 
diligently  kept  and  supply'd,  witL  such  shrubs  as  yield  the  most  firagraot  anti  oiio- 
riferous  flowers,  and  are  aptest  to  tinge  the  Aer  upon  every  gentle  emission  at  a 
great  distan re  -  ?tirh  nrc  'for  instance  «mon<j^«»t  ni any  others)  the  sweet-brier, 
all  the  periclymena's  and  woodbinds  i  the  common  white  and  yellow  jess^tmine, 
hoA  the  Ryringa's  or  pipe  trees  ;  the  guelder  rose,  the  nius1i»  and  all  other  roses  | 

g'fnistH  Tiispanica  :  to  tliesr  may  be  AfMr(5  the  rnhns  odoratUR,  hriycs,  juniper,  lig- 
num-vits,  lavender :  but  above  all,  rosemary,  the  flowers  whereof  are  credibly  re- 
ported to  give  their  scent  above  thirty  leagues  off  at  sea,  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain : 
aad  at  some  dbtance  towards  the  meadow  side,  Tiaes  i  yea,  hops. 


*  **  If  the  reader  should  find  himself  disposed  to  smile  when  be  sees  the  anttor  " 

gravely  proponinf?'  to  countprnct  the  ofTcnnive  smells  of  London  by  rows  of  tr»*f»H, 
and  borders  of  tragranl  sbrubs,  iiud  aromatic  herbs  ;  lie  should  rcuit- mbcr  ibat  this 
Sdlkenie,  visionary  as  it  may  appear,  was  the  foible  of  a  writer  whose  enthusiasm 
for  pljinting"  hfis  proved  rtf  siri<M.hir  <^rrrtre  to  this  kingdom;  prodiirtife  Of  noble 
plantations,  oroamental  to  the  country,  and  useful  to  the  community. " 

f  M.  Moneonys,  in  his  **  royof^e  d' /ingUterre,"  made  in  May  1663»  hss  the  fo^ 
lon-lnjr  interesting  psssage  concerning  these  Gardens  which  he  visited.  Aftrr  liaving 
seen  Westminster  Abbey,  he  continues — Au  sortir,  nous  f^mcs  dans  un  Uot  de 
I'autre  cdt^  de  la  Tami^e  voir  deux  Jardins,  oik  tout  le  raonde  se  petit  aller  prorae> 
ner,  ic  &ire  collation  dans  des  cabarets  qui  y  font :  on  dans  les  cabinets  du  jardin. 
On  les  nomroe  Springer  GaeTdnt^  c'est  a  dirt^,  .Irirdins  du  Priotemps,  dont  celui 
qu'oD  aomme  le  Nouveau  est  plus  beau  de  bcaucoup  que  I'autrc.  J'y  adaiirai  la 
beant^  des  all^  de  gaxoas,  et  la  politasse  de  eelles  qui  font  sabl^es.   11  est  diria6 

en  Tinr  t^r.indo  qiiunliti  do  qnarn:  z  Je  20  ou  30  pns  rn  qmrtc,  rlo';  par  des  haves  de 
groseiliers,  et  tous  ces  quarrcs  soot  plant£s  aussi  de  frumbuiaiers,  de  rosiers  et  d  an* 
tres  arhrisseaox,  comme  ansti  d'berbages,  et  de  legumes,  comma  pois,  feres*  asper-. 
ges,  fraises.  Sec,  Toutes  les  all6es  aoot  bordte  on  de  jouqulHfe»  on  de  gsruA^, 
eu  de  Us.'*  P.  39.  Par.  mb,  12mo. 
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—        I  ■  .     Et  arbutn  passim, 
Et  glaucas  saliccs,  casiainquc  crocamqae  rabentciDy 
Et  piDguem  tiliam,  et  fcrrugtneoa  liTacintboBi  &c.  ^ 

For  then  %i  a  twwC  sineUing  sally,  §  and  the  Motion*  of  tiie  tilio  or  lime-tne,  H 

are  incomparably  fragrant  i  in  brief,  wkatsoever  is  oJorifL-roiis  and  refresbiog. 

«»  That  the  •ipaces  or  area  between  tbese  paliBads  and  fences,  be  employ 'd  in  beds 
and  bordures  ot  piak»,  caraations,  clove*  stock-gillyflower,  primroses,  auriculas, 
violets,  tiot  forgetting  tlie  wbito,  which  are  in  flower  twice  •  yeer,  April  and  Au- 
gust:  rOw?lips,  liJUrs,  narcissas,  strawhf  rrie ,  n-hn^e  very  leaves  as  m'cII  as  fruit 
emit  a  cardiaquc,  aod  aio&t  refreshing  halitus  :  also  pariei&ria  lutea,  musk,  lemmoo, 
and  maecick,  tbyme,  spike»  cuMnonifle,  h&Hm,  nuaU  maijonun,  pempcrnel,  aod 
serpillum,  &c.  whtcb,  vpoB  the  leait  prcttm  and cuttiiig,  breathe  onl and  betraj 
their  ravishing:  odors. 

"That  the  fields,  and  crofts  within  these  closures,  orinviroidag  gardens,  be  some 
ttf  tbem  fdaatad  with  wild  thyme,  and  others  reserved  for  flota  of  beans,  pease  (not 
Cf!b>>?t£'c? ,  whfjsp  rotten  an  l  perishing  Stalks  bare  a  very  noisomand  unhealthy  smell, 
and  therefore  by  Uyppocratcs  utterly  condemned  ucar  great  cities)  but  such  blossom 
beariag  braiB  as  send  forth  their  Virtue  at  farthest  dislaoee,  and  are  aU  of  theos 

DiarketHble  nt  London  ;  by  which  moans,  the  n.rr  anf!  wincls  perpetually  fann'd  from 
SO  many  circliog  aud  encompassing  hedges,  fragrant  shrubs,  trees  and  flowers,  (the 
amputation  and  prunings  of  whose  superflidties  nay  In  winter,  on  some  occasions 
of  weather  and  wki^»  be  burnt,  to  visit  the  city  with  a  more  benign  smoak,)  not 
oncly  all  that  did  approach  the  region  which  is  properly  design'd  to  be  flowenr }  but 
eren  the  whole  city  would  be  sensible  of  the  sweet  uod  ramhing  varieties  of  (he  per* 
Ibmea,  as  well  as  of  the  most  delightful  and  pleaaaai  objects  and  plaoes  of  recrea- 
tion for  thr  inliribitant'?  ;  yioldirsir  ;iKo  n  prn^pert  of  a  noble  nnd  mnsciilinr  mnjesty, 
by  reason  of  tlie  fret^uent  plantations  of  trees,  and  nurseries  for  ornament,  profit, 
and  lecnrK^.  The  leniainder  of  the  fields  laduded  yidding  the  8aaie»  and  Wter 
shelter,  and  pasture  for  sbeep  and  cattel  than  now;  that  tbcyUe  bleak,  CXpoa'd 
and  abandonM  to  the  winds,  which  perpetually  invade  them. 

'*  That,  ta  this  end,  the  gardiners  (which  now  cultivate  the  upper,  more  drie,  and 
nngratefnl  soil,)  beeneonraged  to  begin  plantiUions  in  such  places  only:  and  the 
farther  CTorbitnnt  encrrasc  of  tenements,  poor  and  nasty  cottnirc  near  the  City,  be 
prohibited,  which  disgrace  and  take  otf  from  the  sweetness  and  nmiruiiy  of  the  en- 
Tirons  of  London,  and  are  already  become  a  great  eye>eore  In  the  grounds  opposite 
to  his  Majesty's  I'  ilare  of  While-hall  ;  whir!)  being  converted  to  this  use,  might 
yield  a  diversion  inferior  to  none  that  could  be  iraagiu'd  for  health,  profit,  and 
beauty,  which  are  the  three  transcendencies  that  render  a  place  without  all  excep- 
tion* Aod  this  is  what  (in  short)  1  had  to  offer,  for  the  improvement  and  meliora* 
tion  of  the  Aer  about  London,  and  with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse." 

This  may  be  thought  sufTicIcntly  romantic  ;  but  the  editor  has  furnished 
us  with  a  good  note  on  that  point  j  and  for  our  parts,  we  have  no  more 
doubt  thai  uie  progress  of  reason  and  science  will  do  wonderful  things  lu  the 
way  of  rccoDctlmg  art  and  nature  among  great  assemblages  of  mankind,  than 
that  wc  have  already  attained  to  facilities  for  that  purpose  which  would  have 
made  the  (Greeks  and  Romans  pronounce  ;inv  body  a  nvadman  who  should 
have  prophesied  tlicm.  VVe  can  iaucy  the  :>iuoke  iiscif  easily  swallowed 
«p,  tome  day  or  other,  by  some  lam  and  easv  process,  as  it  is  mow  actually 
consumed  in  smaller  instances,  eras  tne  beautiful  and  fairy  gas-light  has  taken 
place  of  **the  fishy  fume'*  of  the  hmp-oil  Streets  widen  and  grow  better, 
every  time  the  metropolis  dues  any  ibmg^  new  ;  squares  aod  their  eardens  in- 
crease,  and  make  pleasant  elbow-room,  in  all  directions ;  and  if  the  mass  of 
houses  extends  ttictf  in  proportion,  and  Mriy  thrcatena  to  run  a  nee  with  the 
Sabbath  pedestrian,  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  accompany  them  ;  bonks 
and  poetry  keep  up  the  love  of  nature }  trades  talk  of  not  working  to  a  later 
hour  "  than  is  reason  and  the  singular  advancement  of  mechanism  pro- 
mises to  aid  the  demands  of  reason,  and  force  upon  us  that  fair  play  between 
.  industry  and  leisure,  which  it  the  only  real  weuth  of  fichctj  and  tne  loidof 
improvement  of  all  sorts. 

•  t  Virgil.  §  Sallow  or  willow, 

il  '*  It  has  been  ronjcctiirod  thai  I'rob.ibly  UioliBie''tr6eainSl*  JaoMa'a Paik  we 

pUntcd  in  consequence  of  this  suggestion* 
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THE  UNKNOWK  CITY* 

1  SAT  upon  an  ancient  wall, 

A  fragment  weed-o'ergrown  ; 
And  at  my  feet,  mid  nettles  tall» 

I  saw  a  sculptured  stone  : 
Kiveti  by  Time's  blow,  its  figures  told 
No  talc,  they  were  so  svorii  and  old. 

A  mighty  City  once  was  there. 

An  Emoiie's  haughty  seat ; 
A  purple  tnrone,  iti  gaudy  sphere 

Fill  (1  with  the  mlscall'd  great ; 
And  Beauty  fiutter'd,  Valoar  towered, 
And  Luxaiy  there  her  pleasures  poui'd* 

And  Virtue  mingled  rare  as  now— 
And  perhaps  a  Patriot  spirit  bom'd 

With  stifled  ardour,  while  his  brow 

Was  (lark  at  Frrc  doin  overtnrtiM, 
And  dared  uoL  brcdLiie  the  gciierou:>  bi^ii 
For  homey  and  fneods,  and  liberty. 

And  Art  her  eolnmn'd  temples  raised 

To  a  lost  Heaven  and  Dei^ : 
And  men  forgotten  praised  and  prayM 

In  language  soon  no  more  to  be. 
On  hills  that  stace  had  sunk  away 
In  Nature^s  steady  stem  decay. 

And  even  Verse,  that  living  thing 

Which  bard  and  prophet  poured  there. 

Had  faded  from  Tradinou's  wing — 
The  very  songs  that  Time's  despair 

Oft  mangles,  but  cannot  destroy. 

Were  gone  with  anoal,jest,  and  toy. 

The  past  was  all  devour  d — and  all 

Hope,  fame,  love,  grandeur,  %vealih,  and  power. 
Had  sought  and  revelled  in — and  small. 

Beyond  the  smallest  in  that  hour. 
Were  worth  of  actions  that  had  been 
Upon  that  long-forgotten  scene. 

The  Antiquarj*  delved  in  vain 

For  coin  or  relic  where  the  plough 
Long  furrowed,  for  the  waving  gram 

For  ages  grew  where  wastes  were  now— 

Ay,  long  long  ages  since  the  day 
That  unknown  City  pass'd  awuy. 

Who  could  its  secrets  now  disclose? — 
What  virtues  suffer'd,  vices  blazed — 

What  tides  of  human  action  rose 
And  ^*d,  whSe  its  dead  myriads  gaaed  ? 

Not  one  poor  record  now  wa"  left 
To  tell  oi  what  we  were  bercti — 

Not  one  1 — while  i  upon  the  spot 

In  Fancy's  mirror  bring 
The  long-lost  race — the  name  foigot— 

Of  some  wild  baseless  thing, 

Wbicfi  ne'er  w:js  there — thus  fruitlessly 
Dreamuj^  liic  lUU-  liour  away. 
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A   GOOD  NAMB. 

**  Would  yon,  Sir,  if  a  Jew  of  n  podfather  had  proposerl  tftp  nnme  ("of  .Tu(Ta»} 
for  your  child,  and  offered  you  his  purse  along  with  it — would  you  bare  consented 
to  saeh  m  dmecnitUm  of  him  ?**  Stbskb* 

Mr.  EiJiTOR, — I  never  could  understand  why  Sterne  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  so  mucli  insinuation  into  old  Siiandy's  man- 
ner, in  order  to  ptss  on  his  hypothesis  on  names ;  as  if  the  matter  of 
it  were  either  '*  new  or  rare,  or  as  if  the  theory  were  not  as  *'  good 
and  lawful"  a  theory,  as  most  that  pass  cnrrent  among  speculators. 
Certain  it  is  that  1,  for  one,  have  had  frequent  occasions  for  determin- 
ing its  validity,  having  tliroii  LjIi  life  been  the  victim  of  my  own  names  ; 
BO  that  i  never  reflect  on  that  (Question  of  the  03terhism  whicli  a^iks 
**  What  did  your  j^odfathers  and  jrotlniothers  then  lor  you?"  witliout 
wishing  them  all  heartily — no  uiiitter  where.    "What's  in  a  name?" 
asks  Juliet, — and  the  question  is  well  put  by  a  love-sick  inexperienced 
gir),  for  it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  keeping  in  the  mouth  of  any 
other  character.    It  is,  indeed,  with  names,  as  with  physiognomies; 
they  produce  their  impressions  unconsciously,  nay  even  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  predetermmntion  to  laugh  theory  out  of  countenance.  Not 
to  dwell  upon  such  common-places  as  Alexander  and  Turpin,  traitor 
and  iiberador,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  I  shall  simply  appeal  to  "  fa 
sugesse  des  nadutis"  as  Figaro  has  it, — to  that  wisdom  which  cries  out 
in  the  streets,  and  which  expressly  declares  that  to  give  a  dog  an  ill- 
name  Is  as  bad  as  to  hang  him. 

Not  that  I  am  absolutely  superstitious  in  the  matter,  or  would  go  the 
whole  length  of  honest  Mr.  Shandy,  in  believing  that  **  there  is  a  strange 
kind  of  magic  bias  which  good  or  bad  names  irresistibly  impress  upon  our 
characters  and  conduct:'*  neither  am  1  so  utterly  prejudiced,  as  finally 
to  condemn  any  man  on  the  mere  strength  of  his  name,  even  tlioun^h 
that  name  should  be  A.  or  B.;  nay,  though  it  were  that  of  Barabbas 
or  Oliver  himself.    Yet  these  opinions  have  been  entertained — ay,  and 
by  wise  men  too.   Augustus,  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Actinm, 
met  a  poor  fellow  driving  bis  ass ;  and  their  names  being  respectively 
Eutyches  and  Nteon,  (that  is  to  say,  Fortunate  and  Victor,)  be  thereon 
drew  a  happy  presage  of  the  morrow's  fight : — the  more  ass  he  for 
his  pains,  perhaps  you  will  say ;  and  1  so  far  agree  with  you,  that  if 
thor(»  l)e  any  thing  in  names,  I  hold  that  the  benefit  could  belong 
legitimately  to  none  but  the  owners.    Of  this  we  may  be  si!re,  that  the 
modern  Eutyches,  xMr.  Goodluck,  the  lullery-olHce  keeper,  in  assuming 
that  fascinating  appellative»  had  an  eye  muob  more  to  his  own  fortunes 
than  to  tliose  of  his  customers.    But  soldiers,  you  know,  are  ever 
superstitious;  and  the  ass  of  Augustus  was  as  good  a  hobby-horse  to 
ride  upon,  as  the  **  Cctsarh  foitunain*  of  his  predecessor,  or  the  rival 
stars  of  N'npoleon  and  the  Wellington,  about  wliich  so  nnu  b  has  been 
said,    St.  Jerome  tells  us,  that  certain  names  were  applied  bv  the 
ancients,    quasi  oh  l  irfutis  au.spiciiim,  sicut  apud  hulimtis  Victor^  Pn^l^us, 
Caitus or,  as  Camden  expresses  it,  "  upon  future  good  hope  conceived 
by  parents  of  their  children,  in  which  you  might  see  their  first  and 
principal  wishes  towards  them."  Just  so,  in  our  times>  certain  little 
personages  give  their  children  the  names  of  great  men,  '*upon  fotore 
good  hope"  of  what  may  be  got  tbrougl)  tbair  influence;  thongb. 
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perhaps,  this  practice  is  nenrer  of  kin  to  the  popish  us^  of  giving 
to  childrnn  the  names  of  samts,  in  the  hope  of  placing  them  under 
good  and  holy  protection.  The  consequences  of  such  an  idea  are 
obviuu^i :  ail  men  are  prone  tu  believe  that  what  they  wisli  will  bap* 
pen;  and  ihii  aimpla  desiie  gradually  warmed  into  a  presumption 
of  eaute  and  effect.  This  notion  gave  birth  to  the  superstition  of 
Onomautiot  or  divination  by  names,  of  which  the  quintessence  lies  in 
Shandy's  creed,  that  a  man  may  be  Nicoderous'd  into  nothing/  The 
whimsey  has  had  more  or  less  of  vogue  in  all  timf«s.  being,  as  usual^ 
prevalent  in  proportion  to  its  emptiness  and  absurdity,  it  was  very 
influential  among  the  Covenanters,  as  is  witntsscd  m  tfiose  elegant  ap- 
pellatives. Tribulation,"  "Holdfast,"  "  Freegiii,  and  '  Praise-God 
barebones."  Camden  mentions  a  German  in  bis  day,  who  drew  up  a 
table  of  good  and  evil  names,  which,  saith  be,  '*  I  wish  had  been  sup- 
pressed ;  for  that  the  devOl  by  such  vanities  doth  abuse  the  credulitie 
of  youth  to  greater  matters,  and  sometimes  to  their  own  destruction  ;" 
and,  truth  to  tell,  1  have  myself  often  Thought  *'  the  old  gentleman"  had 
more  to  do  with  mv  own  christening  than  the  holiness  of"  that  ceremony 
at  first  sight  compoi  ts.  From  this  conceit  about  names  probably  arose 
the  singular  custom  ui  pricking  with  a  pin,  into  tiie  iiibie,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  praenomen, — a  custom,  which^  m  these  "  without-note-or-com* 
ment*'  times,  might  have  become  universal,  had  not  one  unlucky  ono- 
mant  stumbled  upon  Beelzebub  for  his  child's  nameiake ;  which,  as  the 
godfathers  declared  at  the  lime,  was  the  devil's  own  name  to  give  to' 
a  Christian." 

Leaving,  however,  such  superstitions  on  one  side,  and  confining 
myself  solely  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes  and  the  evidence  of 
physical  lact^;,  I  maintain  that  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  a  man's 
ibrtune  what  name  he  bears ;  and  that  a  good  name,  like  a  good  ad- 
dress, is  a  powerful  letter  of  recommendation*  **  Arrah  I  is  not  that  a 
pretty  name  to  go  to  cborch  with!**  is  a  common  expression  of  the  Irish 
to  an  O'Flanigan,  a  Geoghegan,  or  an  O'Flaherty ;  as  much  a»  to  say, 
that  nothing  Protestant  could  wear  such  a  Milesian  appellative.  Nor 
is  tliis  altogether  a  vulgar  prejudice;  for  I  put  it  to  yourself  Mr. 
Editor,  supposing  that  a  Terence  O'Phelim  O'Shaughnessy  (no  offence 
to  the  worthy  boot-maker  so  called)  should  apply  for  a  place  under 
government,  at  the  same  time  with  an  Augustus  Frederick  de  Courcy, 
or  a  William  Henry  Fits-Walter,  would  not  the  latter  naine,  ctUerU 
paribyt,  carry  the  day  in  any  oflSce  in  DofniiRg*8treet  ?  Giovanni  ddla 
Casa  has  written  a  spirited  Capiioh  on  his  ilMnck,  in  having  been 
diristened  John ;  and  not  without  reason.  1  cannot  understand  how 
any  parent,  bavinj^  the  bowels  of  compassion  for  his  offspring,  could 
impose  on  it  such  a  vulgar  and  trivial  appellative,  to  be  held  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  tag-rag  and  bolnaiK of  society. 

**  Cobi  (jualche  iuicllcito  dicavallo, 
Barbier,  o  castra  porci,  o  csvsdenti 
Sempre  ha  vito  d^sver  quel  nome,  e  hallo." 

John!  Jack  1 1  Jacky!!!  faugh;  Grot  Jean^  Ptiit  Jean^  Hans,  they 
are  all  alike  bad« 

<*  Mttlalo  e  sroinuiseii  se  tu  tai, 

O  Nunni,  o  Gianni,  o  Gianino,  .o  Giannosso, 

Come  piu  tu  h>  tocchi  pegi^*^ 

Che  gU  k  cattivo  iutcro,  e  peggior  inozso." 
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Then  again,  Thomas !  who  above  the  condition  of  a  servant  would  ht 
called  Tom  I  "  Is  it  Tom  the  footraan,  or  Tom  the  cat,  you  mean?" 
asked  a  little  Thomas,  of  iis  ginndam,  when  she  was  accusing  him  by 
name,  of  some  mischief.  Now  iliuugli  this  may  have  been  very  conve- 
nient, though  maay  such  caset  may  occur,  in  which  a  certain  ambi- 
guity, "whether  it  was  Mrs.  Sullen  or  Dorinda,^*  may  have  its  use,  yet 
it  would  be  rather  disagreeable  to  one  Tom  Smith  to  be  hanged  for 
another;  or  for  a  Jack  Jones  to  lose  a  fat  legacy  for  want  of  a  *'  some 
ilk"  to  distinguish  him  from  his  mimerons  nntnp-fpllows. 

If  Christian  names  sometimes  show  the  vanity  of  parents,  sir,  or 
sur-iiames,  are  often  proofs  of  the  malignity  of  the  world.  The  Mal- 
leverers,  for  instance ;  though  the  name  is  now  a  good  name,  yet  it  does 
not  the  less  "  come  of*'  roalus  leporarius,  and  must  originally  have 
been  applied  either  in  fun  or  roalioe.  So  the  Malduits  most  have 
been  cidled  by  some  one  who  thought  them  better  fed  than  taughti  and 
had  but  a  bad  opinion  of  their  scholarship.  Of  this  sort  of  names  the 
Romans  were  prodigal,  probably  from  their  military  habits  ;  just  as  the 
French  army  called  Bonaparte  "  Ic  petit  caporal ;  or  as  our  men  chris» 
tened  the  great  captain  of  the  age  **  Nosey."  The  Scrophas,  the  Stra- 
bos,  the  Cresiuses,  the  Ciceros,  and  the  Balbuses,  are  cases  in  pomt ; 
and  in  their  origin  were  any  thing  but  complimentary.  The  low  wit 
of  the  middle  ages  expended  itself  rather  by  certain  scurvy  additions  to 
the  Christian  name,  such  as  Longshanks,  Lacklandt  the  Bald»  the  Stam- 
merer, and  the  Unready.  Baldwin  le  Pettour  is  said  to  have  acquired 
his  untranslateable  addition  from  the  singular  tenure  by  which  he  held  his 
lands,  "  per  saltum  sujfium  ct  pettiim  sire  bumhtifvm  and  it  was  in  those 
days,  probably,  held  as  **  proprior  honori  qnfim  -ntmiinia  ;"  but  such 
horrible  nuncupations  as  Fligginbottom,  llamsbouom,  Badcock,  Heavi- 
side,  and  the  like,  "  disguise  them  how  you  will,"  must  ever  remain  a 
reproach  and  a  by-word  to  the  owners.  Platina,  in  bis  "Lives  of  the 
Popes,"  tells  us  that  the  custom  of  changing  the  name  on  arriving  at  the 
pontificate,  arose  with  one  Bocca  di  Ponco,  who  *  per  (ahnttwza  di  questo 
nomCi  si  facesse  Sergio  II.  chiamare.*  In  this  the  gentleman  did  per- 
fectly right ;  for  surely  it  would  have  been  a  sin  and  a  shame,  if  the 
infallible  decrees  of  Heaven  liad  been  sufiisred  to  tind  a  vent  from  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  hog.  This  indeed,  was  a  case  for  applying  the  vulgar 
adage,  that  '*a  pig  may  whistle,  but  he  hasa  very  bad  mouth  for  it for 
to  see  a  pig's  mnazle  seated  in  the  diair  of  St.  Peter,  would  almost 
have  justified  the  schism  of  a  whole  legion  of  antipopes. 

Of  die  immense  value  of  a  good  name  nobody  is  more  sensible  tlianonr 
Hicetious  c^kbonUeurt  New  Mtmikfy  Magazinich  called  Grimm's  Ghost ; 
wlio  contrive«;  to  cover  his  cocknev  lieroes  with  ridiculi^  from  the  start- 
inL:-]if)st,  !)y  their  iiuiu  rous  appellations.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  look  a  Higgins  or  a  Spriggins  in  the  face  without  lau<^hiiig  ;  or 
to  be  presented  to  a  Buggins,  without  un  internal  movement  of  discom- 
fort firom  an  association  of  the  name  with  the  roost  odious  of  vermin. 
Its  rhyme-fellow  Muggins  is  a  name  so  totalhr  encmtaiUif  that  no  man 
wearing  a  gilt  button,  should  allow  himself  to  bear  it.  Mr.  Shandy 
imagined  that  names  might  be  good,  bad,  or  neuter  :  in  this  division  I 
cannot  agree :  every  undistinguished  name  is  positively  bad ;  and 
Sn)it)i,  Brown.  Jones,  and  Robinson,  are  but  a  degree  removed  from 
Siropkin,  Atkius,  Wiikms,  and  the  worst  tribe  of  dmiiuutives  in  **kin," 
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which  are  at  rare  marlcs  of  hopeless  roturc  as  a  man  can  carry  ahoiit 
him*   Some  men,  conscious  of  the  indignity  of  their  family  name,  have 

sought  to  qualify  itf?  vulgarity  by  bestowing  on  their  children  a  high- 
sonnrjing  Christian  name;  producing  such  startling  catachresos  as 
Augustus  Tofts,  Theodore  Crooks,  or  Willn  linina  Skeggs ;  otiicrs 
have  slided  in  a  distinguishing  terminaiion,  after  the  manner  of  Wyat- 
ville,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  forming  a  mulish  cross  between 
the  SaxoB  and  the  Nonnan.   Hogsfiesb,  in  the  whimsical,  though  d — d 
farce  of*  Mr.  H.*'  gets  a  Hcence  to  change  his  name  to  Bacon;  thus 
ahelteriog  himself  mider  the  wing  of  the  mighty  restorer  of  modern 
philosophy  :  and  no  greater  instance  can  be  afforded  of  the  triumph  of 
virtvio  over  fortune,  than  in  the  gentilization  of  so  homely  and  euHnnry 
a  naino  as  Bacon;  but  who  now  would  not  be  proud  to  bear  it  ?  The 
exchange  of  Smythe  for  Smith,  Taylcure  for  Tailor,  Ryder  for  Rider, 
are  paltry  equivocations,  unworthy  alike  of  a  great  or  a  good  man ; 
and  the  sly  smuggling-in  of  a  prefixed     is  a  dangerous  deceit,  since 
any  fool  knows  that  de  is  exclusively  the  afottnt^wHer  of  a  Norman 
name.    Much  better  is  it  to  change  the  offensive  appellative  at  once 
"reform  it  altogether,"  like  that  worthy  Irishman,  who,  disHking 
O'Gallagher  as  being  too  national,  changed  it  for  O'Neal,  in  order  to 
be  more  English  and  genteel.    The  changing  a  name,  I  am  aware,  is  no 
light  measure  •  and  "  Polyonymous,"  a  man  of  many  names,  is  little 
better  than  svnonymous  ior  a  thief.    \et  upon  good  cause  it  may  law- 
fully be  done ;  nor  do  I  see  more  shame  in  coming  out  of  a  had  name, 
than  the  ancient  thought  there  was  in  coming  out  of  a  bad  house.  On 
this  point  hear  Camden,  an  excellent  authority: — But  hereby  it  may 
be  understood  that  an  alias^  or  double  name,  cannot  prejudice  the 
honest ;  and  it  is  known  that  when  Judge  Catiline  tonk  exception  at 
one  in  this  respect,  saying  that  no  honest  man  had  a  {lo  ible  name,  and 
came  in  with  an  aliasy  the  party  asked  him  what  exception  his  lordship 
could  take  to  Jesus  Christ,  alias  Jesus  of  Nazareth."    The  inconve- 
niences of  a  bad  name  are  manifold.    First,  in  love  a  romantic  appel- 
lation is  next  to  a  handsome  exterior :  and  Thomas  Trott,  for  a  sig- 
nature»  would  eflfectually  overthrow  the  finest  piece  of  oratory  that  ever 
came  from  the  pen  of  a  Rousseau.  I  know  not  what  effect  it  might  have 
bad  on  the  world,  if  Julie  had  been  represented  as  a  pock-marked 
hiinch-back,  or  if  St.  Preux  had  been  drawn  with  one  leg  three  inches 
short*  r  than  the  other;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  it  could  not  have  made 
tilt  ir  loves  more  ridiculous,  than  if  they  had  signed  themselves  Bill 
Gibbins,  and  Judy  Goodbody.    This,  indeed,  is  now  matter  of  record: 
for  we  sJl  know  the  effects  of  Giles  Jalap  the  knave  and  the  brown 
Sally  Green,'*  in  die  imagination  of  the  reader.   If  to  marry  for  a  title 
be  an  object  of  lawful  ambition,  the  choice  of  a  name  surely  cannot  be 
a  consideration  beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise  woman.   Mortimer  and 
Montmorenci  are,  in  tliemselves,  almost  as  good  as  a  title ;  while  Nicks 
and  Jurks,  Titmouse,  Cuckold,  and  Biimford,  are  names  that  would 
frighten  a  spinster  of  the  slightest  taste  and  i^ood-breeding.    I  knew  a 
lady  who  always  arranged  the  cards  on  her  chimney-piece  according  to 
the  value  of  the  names :  io  that  Mrs.  Veal  should  be  hidden  from 
view  by  Mrs.  Coostantine  Cavendish  \  that  Mr.  Crump  should  be 
eclipsed  by  Mr.  D'Aabeney  Mountjoy;  and  that  Miss  Jenny  Jones 
ahonUI  play  least  in  sight  with  Mr.  Beauchamp  Capel  SeUinger.  But 
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thb  ii  not  ihff  wml:  m  niikiog  up  her  parties,  the  good  names  were 
reserved  Ibr  her  aeteet dinners  andsoug  suppers,  while  the  Atkinses,  the 
Wilkinses,  md  the  Smilhsi  were  asked  only  to  routs  and  squeeaes.  Her 
moflt  intimate  acquaintance  was  a  stupid  apoplectic  alderman,  whose 

only  5ocinl  recommendatfon  was  that  his  j^mdfatlier  called  him  Marma- 
duke,  and  she  absolutely  cut  her  own  mother  lor  t;ikin;^s  in  second  mar- 
riage, a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Clieeae.  Nor  m  this  sini^ularitv  thucIi 
to  be  wondered  at.  I  never  lull  my  ticket  at  a  genttt^i  house  without 
blttshing  to  the  eyca  wfcea  the  servants  read  my  twn  unlncky  appella- 
tives ;  and  it  has  cost  ne  more  money  than  I  will  mention  in  a  lodging, 
that  the  choice  of  the  street  might  redeem  their  vulgarity.  Yet,  after  aU, 
what  is  Mr.  Boot  of  Albany,  or  Mr.  Garlic  of  Waterloo  Place,  to  Mr. 
Paganel  or  Mr.  Tailbois,  even  though  they  lived  in  Hounsditch  or 
the  Minorics.  That  defect  may  always  be  banished  to  the  extreme 
corner  of  a  card,  and  disguised  in  a  neat  running- hand  thus : — 

and  80  escape  without  notice.  As  a  frcneral  rule  for  tlir  government  of 
names,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  more  outlandish  :ind  heathenish 
your  Christian  name  is,  the  better;  and  the  poorest  surname  will  serve 
better  than  the  best  Christian  name,  properly  so  called.  Thus,  Mr. 
Lot  Scott,  or  Mr.  Roe  Doe,  will  pass  muster,  where  Mr.  William 
Scott,  or  Mr.  Bartholomew  Doe,  would  be  rejected;  and  this  Is  most 
important  to  citizens  who  are  in  the  way  of  being  knighted.  Sir 
Montague  Pattypan,  or  Sir  Wilkins  Wjttkins,  would  make  a  drcadfuJ 
inroad  iu  the  heart  of  a  city  spinster,  where  httle  might  be  expected 
for  Sir  Jonathan  or  Sir  Moses.  If,  however,  there  are  rich  relations 
in  the  ca^e,  whose  vanity  must  be  i»oothcd  by  the  imposition  of  a  silly 
name,  the  addition  of  a  second  surname  will  make  matters  straiglii ;  a 
double  surname  always  proving  that  a  man  must  he  somebody.  Better 
BttU  if  one  of  them  be  in  duplicate ;  as  Mr.  Timothy  Tompkins  Tomp- 
kins, or  Sir  Henry  (I  should  prefer  Sir  Harry)  Jones  Wills  Jones, 
Wills  Jones  Jones,  or  Jones  Jones  Wills,  I  don*t  care  which.  None, 
however,  under  a  true  autocrat,  should  venture  on  double  reduplica- 
tions, such  as  Mr.  White  lirown  Brown  W^hite,  M.P.  The  Lady  Fitz- 
Hamon,  of  whom  Stow  speaks,  had  a  just  uotiou  on  this  point,  which, 
she  expressed  in  the  fbllowing  distich : — 

•*  It  were  to  me  a  ^reat  shame 
To  have  a  lord  without  hit  twa  naine  t"— 

and  the  Spaniards,  who  are  famed  for  the  plurahty  of  theur  agnomens, 
are  so  much  the  more  intelligent,  that  it  were  hard  indeed  if,  among  the 
whole  number,  there  should  not  be  one  or  two  tolerably  respectable. 
**  I  hope  to  God  nobody  hears  me,"  said  a  poor  Irish  reduced  gentle- 
woman, who  was  obliged  to  cry  "  Buy  fresh  eggs"  for  a  livelihood 
it  is  with  something  of  a  kindred  feeling  of  bashfulness  I  put  my 
name  to  this  paper,  and  I  am  tempted  to  pray  that  nobody  may  see 
them,"  when  1  subscribe  myself, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

EzEKIKL* 
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The  VigU  o/  Arms.* 

A  aouVDiNG  step  was  heard  by  nieht, 

III  a  church  where  the  tnis^hfv  slept, 
As  a  oiail-ciiui  youth,  nil  laortuo^'s  iigbt, 

'Midst  the  tombs  his  vigil  kept. 
Re  walk'd  in  dreams  of  Power  and  Fame* 

He  lifted  a  prouH  hriciht  eye, 
For  the  hours  were  few  thai  withheld  his  name 

From  the  roll  of  Chivalry. 

Down  the  moon-lit  aisles  he  paced  alone. 

With  a  free  and  stately  tread, 
And  the  floor  gave  back  u  m  ufiied  tone 

FrorTi  the  cotiches  o(  {}r'  Dead  : 
The  silcut  many  that  round  hiut  lay. 

The  crown'd  and  lielmM  that  were. 
The  haughty  chiefs  of  the  war*ant]^ 

—Each  in  hit  tcpulchcet 

But  no  dim  warning  of  Time  or  Fate 

That  youth's  flush'd  hope  could  chill. 
He  moved  through  the  trophies  of  buried  state 

With  each  uroud  puhe  throbbing  btill. 
He  htanl,  as  tne  wind  through  the  chaneel  sung, 

A  swell  of  the  trumpet's  breath. 
He  look'd  to  the  banners,  on  high  that  bnngp 

And  not  to  the  dust  beneath. 

And  a  royal  mosque  of  splendour  teem'd 

Before  him  to  uufoldi 
Through  the  solemn  arehee  on  it  stieam'd, 

Wiln  many  a  gleam  of  gold  ; 
There  were  crested  Knii^ht  and  gOfgeOlM  DaflM^ 

Glittering  athwart  the  gloom. 
And  he  folTow'd  till  his  bold  step  came 

To  hit  Wanrior-Father't  tomb. 

fiut  there  the  still  and  shadowy  might 
Of  the  monumenial  stone, 

And  the  holy  sleep  of  the  soft  lamp's 

That  over  its  quiet  shone, 
And  the  image  oi  that  bire  who  died 

In  his  noon-day  of  renown — 
'^Thfse  had  a  power  unto  which  the  pride 

Of  fiery  life  Dow'd  down* 

And  a  spirit  from  his  early  years 

Came  back  o'er  his  thou<];hts  to  move. 
Till  his  eye  was  lill'd  with  memorv's  tearSy 

And  his  heart  with  diOdhood's  Wei  « 
And  he  look'd»  with  a  ehaoge  In  his  softeaiog  glanoe. 

To  the  armour  o*er  the  grave, 
For  there  they  hung,  the  shield  and  Iance« 

Afid  the  gauntlet  of  the  brave. 

•  The  cr^nrlidnte  for  knighthood  was  uoder  the  nece^'^ity  of  keeping  watch,  the 
uight  betore  ins  iuauguratioo>  in  a  church,  and  completely  ariaed«  This  was  caUed 
thaVlfilofAins. 
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And  ihe  iwoid  ofmaav  a  fidd  was  ibere^ 

With  itt  Ciois  for  the  hour  of  need,* 
When  the  Knight's  bold  wtt^cfy  hath  tank  in  pnytt. 

And  the  spear  is  a  brrkfii  reef! ! 
• — Hii^h  t  did  a  breeze  through  the  armour  &i^b  I 

Did  the  foldf  of  the  banner  shake? 
Not  so !— 4rooi  the  tomb's  dark  mytterj 

There  seemM  a  voice  to  break  I 

He  had  heard  that  voice  bid  clarions  blow. 

He  h:id  caught  Its  last  blessing's  breath — 
'  Twas  ihc  ftume  I  but  its  awful  sweetness  now 

Had  an  under  tone  of  Death ! 
And  it  SMd»"  The  sword  hath  conquered  kiugs^ 

And  the  spear  through  realms  hath  pass'df 
But  the  Cross  alone,  of  all  these  ihiogt« 

Might  a?ail  mo  at  the  bit  1"  P.  R. 


CH1NE8B  JB8T8. 

Amono  all  the  lighter  prodttctums  of  a  literary  people,  thefe  »  no- 
thing from  which  we  can  with  audi  certainty  gather  their  real  cqai- 
oioM,  humours,  habitual  feelinga,  and  popular  manners,  as  from  a  cur- 
rent jest-book.  A  tale  or  iiovf'T  may  be  esteomt'd  hy  the  natives  for  its 
wit,  for  its  nnivctv,  for  its  pleas.iiit  advriitmcs,  j'or  iis  patlietic  details, 
or  other  beauties,  while,  at  the  same  unie,  tlie  opinionis,  habits  of  feel- 
uiij[,  and  beliefs,  either  as  attributed  to  the  personages  tniroduced,  or 
Otherwise  insinuated,  as  common,  may  be  far  from  an  echo  of  the  pub- 
lic voice— they  may  be  peculiarities  of  the  author,  or  of  a  smaU  party ; 
and  may  require  an  allowance  therefore,  and  a  certain  witbhdding  and 
cuspending  of  assent  in  the  reader ;  but  what  this  allowance  ought  to 
be, — what  he  is  to  accept  for  certain,  and  what  for  uncertain,  must  needs 
be  very  difRciilt  for  a  foreigner  to  determine.  The  same  difficulty 
attends  dramatic  pieces,  and  other  light  or  satirical  productions.  They, 
as  well  as  novels,  do  Jill  ot  thtm,  for  the  most  part,  contain  indications 
of  the  popular  feeling ;  and  if  read  extensively,  and  in  very  great  va- 
riety, the  average  information  they  convey,  and  the  average  impres- 
sioD(ifoiie  may  call  it  so)  thev  make  on  a  cautious  mind,  may  approxi- 
mate very  nearly  to  the  truth ;  for  the  errors,  misrepresentations,  in- 
correctnesaesi  ytttiilirica,  overchargings,  extravagances,  peculiarities  of 
feeling  and  opmion,  likings,  dislikings,  and  unfairnesses  of  one  author, 
are  corrected,  ncuiralizcd,  and  annihilated  by  similar,  but  opposite 
errors  and  misrepresentations  in  another  ;  hut  any  one  taken  alone  is 
but  doubtful  authority,  oud  am  by  no  mcam  be  aafely  relied  upoa  by 
a  stranger. 

He  who,  from  reading  Moliere  or  Le  Sage,  should  conclude  that  the 
art  of  curmgdneases  was  ever  held  By  the  French,  or  by  any  consider- 
able party  among  them,  to  be  a  vain  pretence*  would  condude  falsely. 
He  who  should  directlyi  and  without  correction^  measure  the  estima^ 


•  '*The  Knigbt  swore  by  lik  svvorc!.  for  Us  cross-liilt  was  cmblemattcvl  of  his 
Sanoar'i  cross.  Tbe  sword  wat>  hii>  ouly  cnicifix  when  mass  was  said  in  the  pause 
between  the  formlaff  of  the  military  array  and  the  layiii|^  of  laaees  in  their  rasU. 
It  WIS  MOfeoter  hu  coniolaCion  in  the  honr  of  death,"— (9ee  MU/r  HiHwnf  V* 
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tion  in  which  country  gentlemen  are  held,  or  ev  er  were  heldjn  England 
by  Fieldicft's  **  Jos^h  Andrews,"  would  conclude  erroneously.  He 
who  should  imagine  that  the  portrait  of  the  late  King,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  English  people,  is,  or  ever  was,  at  all  correspondent  to,  or  at  all 

represented  by,  the  light  and  contemptuous  exhibitions  of  the  witty 
Peter  Pindar,  would  view  the  subject  in  a  false  light,  and  be  deluded  by 
a  tnockery.  What  manifold  errors  would  Smollet  lead  a  foreigner  into, 
who  should  consult  kim  alone  for  a  picture  of  the  then  times,  and 
should  receive  his  delineations  according  to  the  letter,  and  with  a  con- 
fidence proportioned  to  the  esteem  that  writer  is  held  in !  And  yet 
(paraiknucal  as  it  may  seem)  with  what  exquisite  and  delictons  tmih 
has  he  drawn  from  Katore  I  What  false  impressions  might  that  ficti- 
tious line  in  Pope  create— "And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may 
dine!"  How  readily  mijrlit  a  foreigner  show  frorn  "  Guy  Mannering** 
and  other  productions  ot  iliat  ingenious  and  gifted  Author,  (hat  witch- 
craft, &c.  w  as  still  credited  in  this  country  among  people  of  education. 
And  if  these  misconceptions  might  arise  trom  a  perusal  of  the  first-rate 
writers,  of  the  Molieres,  the  Fiddings,  the  Popes,  the  SmoUets,  what 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  fiddity  of  any  one  insulated  painting 
taken  from  the  herd  of  ortUnary  novelists,  poets,  or  satirists  f 

Tkdjettt  that  are  in  circulation  in  a  country,  are  in  a  great  measure 
exempt  from  this  uncertainty.  When  a  jest  implies  a  notion  to  be  cur- 
rent among  the  people,  it  really  is  so,  or  there  would  be  no  jest  at  all. 
Suppose,  for  example,  any  one  should  attempt  to  found  a  jest  on  an 
implied  feeling  of  contempt  and  dislike  to  rejoicings  for  mil  iary  and 
naval  victories ;  it  would  necessarily  fail ;  it  would  not  tickle  even  a 
quaker,  but  would  seem  hollow  and  vapid,  however  ingenious  the  points 
diat  were  introduced:  yet  a  tale-writer  may  endow  his  personages 
with  snch  feelings,  and  may  denounce  the  joyous  expression  of  triumph, 
the  shouts,  the  bonfires,  the  streaming  of  banners,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,. as  monstrous  and  immoral ;  as  an  unfeeling  recklessness  of  blood 
and  slaughter,  and  misery,  and  widows'  laments,  and  orphan  destitution. 
Masterly  and  poucrl'ul  writers  may  and  have  palmed  such  sickly  sen- 
tameuUilily  upon  theii  leaders,  and  obtained  admiration  from  many. 

If  a  countiyman  was  to  go  jostling  and  squeezing  about  tlie  courts  at 
Westminster  Hall,  and  when  asked  what  he  wanted,  should  reply.  He 
waslooking  for  an  honest  Lawjfer,"— such  answer  would  afford  merriment 
to  the  unrefined  and  easily  pleased,  and  might  be  adverted  to  by  a 
clever  news-writer  so  ns  to  elicit  a  smile  even  from  the  fastidious.  Let 
hmi  go  so  to  the  KxcliaiiL'e,  and  say  he  is  lookuig  for  an  lioncst  Broker  : 
no  such  joke  can  be  worked  out  of  it..  Why?  There  may,  for  aught 
1  know,  be  as  many  honest  lawyers  as  honest  brokers,  and  as  many 
knavish  brokers  as  knaviili  attorneys ;  bnt  the  opinion  has  been,  and 
probabJy  still  ts,  that  the  law  does  preeminently  nurture  and  deve- 
lope  a  man's  knavish  propensities. 

If  in  the  old  French  jest-books  I  saw  jokes  upon  purchasing  situa* 
tions  in  the  magistrncy,  I  should  know  that  that  sy!^tem  (which  was 
theoretically  called  the  venality  of  charges,  and  was  much  objected  to 
by  many  speculative  and  reflect inn^  men)  had  been  popularly  felt  to  be 
f  bsurd  and  inconsistent  with  propriety.  1  he  same  ul  yurchusing  com- 
snissioos  in  the  English  army.  But  I  find  no  such  jokes.  I  find  tht 
^rooecdiiigs  in  Chuicery,  in  England,  a  topic  of  ridicule,  both  in  old 
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and  in  inoderit  jett-books,  newsptpers,  8rc.  &c.  by  which  I  know  that 
the  body  of  the  people  have  the  same  feeling  wnh  respect  to  them  as  I 
have  myself.  The  proceedings  in  Chancery  may  be  tlie  consiunni;ition 
of  wisdom,  and  may  detierve  to  be  wrapped  up  nnd  einbalmed  la  their 
present  expensive  Untor  to  all  eternity ;  but  the  jokeu  prove  that  we, 
the  unrobed  herd,  think  otherwise ;  that's  tSL  If  we  were  all  as  wise 
as  Lord  ChanceOors,  such  jokes  would  not  sell;  but  they  do  sell :  ergo, 

The  opinions  and  httmoturs  of  a  people  are  in  themselves  a  curious 

object  of  inquiry.  They  are,  as  opinions,  n  matter  of  fact :  a  branch  of 
the  history  of  the  human  tiiind.  Rut  tlicy  also  lead  directly  to  the 
knowledge  of  other  facts — thr  ts  on  w  inch  they  are  founded— by  a 
more  easy  and  safe  induction  tiian  can  always  be  had  by  other  means. 
I'liat,  which  people  not  excited  by  the  mysterious,  by  fanatieisro,  or 
the  like,  believe  to  take  place  in  ordinary  life  around  tfaenii  probably 
does  take  place.  Thus,  if  among  the  Cbtnese  jests  1  find  one  of  the 
topics  of  raillery  to  be  the  too  particular  attentions  of  the  master  of  the 
house  to  his  daughter-in-law,  while  his  son  is  abroad  in  di'^tnnt  parts, 
on  his  mercantile  travels,  I  know  that  that  irregidarity  of  morals  does, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  often  take  place  among  them,  and  since 
no  people  in  the  world  can  know  the  private  practices  of  the  CiuuejiC  so 
well  as  tlie  Chinese  themselves,  I  too  am  persuaded  that  the  fiMSt  ts  so** 

In  like  nunaer,  in  Cbristendom, .  the  constant  jesting  tipon  the  loose 
and  irregular  conduct  of  the  monks  and  odier  ccdibates^  not  only  shown 
the  popular  feeling  on  that  topic*  but  persuades  one  that  in  fiiet  there 
has  been  a  ridiculous  discrepancy  between  tlieir  professions  and  their 
practices.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Bonzes,  who  are  by  no 
means  spared  in  the  Chinese  jest  books.  The  Italian  tales  or  others  do 
not,  generally  speaking,  prove  this  matter  so  surely  as  these  ji^tts,  un- 
less to  those  who  are  very  largely  conversant  wiUi  them,  in  varions 
authors,  of  various  temperaments  ioA  parties. 

Satirical  jests  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  vicee,  errors,  follies,  pedantries, 
corruptions,  meannesses,  hypoerisyi  worldliness,  &c.  &c.  to  be  found 
in  certain  classes  of  men,  without  at  all  leading  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  there  are  few  or  no  exceptions.  Indeed  for  any  thing  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  he  may  often  well  believe  that  the  class  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  t^timable;  nnd  tiiat  those  held  np  to  ridicule,  are  the 
exceptions.  Thus,  li  the  ignorance,  presumption,  and  ciiarlatanism 
of  tlie  doctors  in  anjr  country  is  exposed,  the  eagemeil  with  which  their 
advice  is  sought  is  also  exposed,  from  which  one  must  infer  that  medical 
skill  is  not  at  all  insudi  places  considered  as  a  pretence ;  and  so  in  other 
things.  Jests  fasten  upon  men's  foUiea  and  aberrations.  They  leave 
untouched  the  incidents  and  speeches  arising  from  honourable  tech*nj»s 
and  kindly  aflections.  The  natural  course  of  these,  and  of  all  goad 
and  correct  behaviour  and  upright  dealing,  is.  for  the  most  part,  out  of 
their  way.  Illustrations  of  these,  and  exhibitions  of  the  fairer  side  of 
man's  natme,  we  may  find  in  tales  and  novels :  often  exaggerated,  no 
doubt,  aa  it  ni  easy  enough  to  be  kind  and  generous  on  paper ;  yet 
still  proving  the  existence  of  sentiments  and  feelings  to  which  such  de- 
scriptions are  more  or  less  responsive.  Thus  jests,  it  seems,  are  excels 
lent  for  showing  the  likingSf  opinbns,  and  jui^ments  of  a  people,  and 

*  The  sane  tbiog  happens  Id  RoirfSy  It  is  MM. 
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all  that  which  depends  on  the  tMetnre  of  society,  and  on  the  civil  and 

social  vicissltTi  Jcs  it  has  imderj^one.  Tales  are  more  fitted  to  exhibit 
the  innate  propensities  of  the  race,  modified  by  the  forms  of  society 
establislied  among  them  :  clear  the  tales  of  the  elfFects  of  this  modifica- 
tioD,aDd  of  partialities;  and  what  remains  will  tend  to  i>how  in  what  de- 
gree llieae  imiate  propensities  of  the  animal  called  man  are  diffirent  In 
difiere&t  lAoea.  A  judidoui  isombimuiiNi  of  tlie  impresaimia  firon  all 
iqpecies  of  Ugbt  writing  aiiu)ng  a  literary  people,  might  serve  very  well 
m  a  beeis  for  forming  a  *  distinct  idea  of  their  character,  and  one  far 
more  accurate  than  can  be  traced  out  from  the  rereriea  of  auperficiAl 
travellers. 

In  the  following  translations,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  prt  st  rve 
the  substance  and  spirit  of  the  jests,  witiiout  deviating  from  the  letter 
of  the  originals  fiirther  than  was  necessary  to  preserve  aa  unreatnined 
and  natural  dielioo.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  Aia  must  lerre  In  aome 
meaaure  as  an  apology  for  Uie  little  blcmishea,  wluch»  after  all|  will  per- 
lupt  offisnd  the  eye  of  the  too  crilical  reader. 

J  Cits  from  the  Chinese* 

1.  A  man  sent  a  note  to  a  rich  neighbour  he  was  on  friendly  terms 
with,  to  burrow  an  ox  iur  a  few  hours.  The  worthy  old  man  was  no 
sdmlar,  and  happened  to  haiwe  a  gueat  nt^ng  wilh  him  at  the  |ime,  that 
he  did  not  wiah  to  expose  hia  ignorance  to.  Opening  the  note^  and  pre- 
tenduig  to  read  it;  after  refieeting  a  moment,  tornnig  lo  the.  servant, 
**  Very  good,"  says  he>  '*  tell  your  master  I  '11  come  mi/self  prttently." 

Minp:  Vaffi]^,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  shades  bolovv,  sent  up  an 
Imp  to  this  world  of  light,  to  fetch  him  a  doctor  of  repute  and  skill. 
"When,"  says  he,  "you  come  to  doctors  betbix'  whose  door  there  are 
no  complaining  ghosts,  that 's  tlie  man."  The  imp  take^^  tiie  charge, 
and  up  he  ascends  to  the  regions  of  light  Every  do^i^a  house  be 
paased  had  lots  of  angry  injured  ghosts  thoronging  about,  wailing  and 
complaining  of  their  wrongs.  At  last  he  comes  to  a  house  where  he 
sees  only  one  single  ghqst  flitting  backwards  and  forwards  before  the 
df>or.  "  This  is  my  man,"  says  he.  "This  mu«t  be  n  succe^^f^fid  prac- 
titioner, and  have  a  great  name,  no  doubt."  In  return  to  his  inquiry^ 
the  answer  was,  *'  Sir,  this  gentleman  set  up  business  bnt  y^^^^t^  rday." 

3.  A  young  student  could  not  fill  his  sheet  of  Tktmc.  The  examiner 
put  him  in  a  low  class,  and  ordered  him  a  correction.  Showing  his 
papera  afterwards  to  a  friend,  *<*Twa8  that  half-aheet  vacant  that 
rmned  me,'* says  he :  "I  had  committed  Ho  other  fault.''— Oh  no» 
no,**  says  his  friend,  after  looking  at  the  papers,  "  tis  all  very  well  as 
it  is  ;  if  you  had  gone  on  as  you  began,  and  filled  the- sheet,  and  shown 
it  up,  you  wotdd  have  been  beaten  to  death." 

4.  A  vintner  drenched  his  customers  with  sour  wine.  Every  one 
made  faces  at  it,  and  could  hanlly  gulp  it  down.  A  sarcastic  wag 
gravely  remarked,  I  know  an  excellent  method  of  treating  such  wine 
as  this,  so  as  to  take  off  all  ita  sourness.  The  vintner  eagerly  asked 
bow.   *'  Why,"  says  be,   you  most  take  the  jan,  and  place  them  up- 


*  A  profound  knowledge  of  the  state  of  fedlhigs  of  a  people,  iiadof  its  causes, 

cannot  he  Jm  !  vrithout  rtmsnlting  tlifir  liitjlicst  species  of  literature,  and  partini- 
lariy  their  sacretl  writings.  The  profoundest  of  all  probably  requires  a  peritonal 
iatsMCNirse  with  tfaeni. 
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side  down  with  their  bottom  upwards.  To  these  bottoms  you  must 
apply  bunung  vaaiM  leven  tinwt.  On  the  morrow  raiae  them  itp. 
There  will  he  no  loamess  rematniDg." — "  But,**  aays  the  maiter,  *'  how 
can  you  prevent  the  wine  from  all  leaking  out*  io,"—- "  Well,"  replies  the 
customer,  '*  what  then  ?    What  is  the  use  of  keeping  auch  stuff  as 

this?" 

,5.  A  portrait-painter,  utterly  witiiont  business,  was  advised  by  some- 
body to  paint  a  likeness  of  himseli  and  wile,  sitting  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  and  hang  it  up,  that  people  might  see  and  iudge  of  his  skill. 
He  does  so*  One  day  his  fathtr-in-hiw  came  into  tne  ^p,  and  eas^ 
ing  his  eyes  about,  spies  this  new  picture.  Pray,  son-in-law,*'  aays 
he>  •*  who  is  this  woman  you  have  painted  here  ?*' — "  Why,  Sir,  that's 
your  own  dear  daughter." — **  What !"  says  the  father  with  some  indig- 
nation»  **  do  you  paint  my  daughter  sitting  abroad  with  a  stranger 

THE  FUNERAL  BEIDB. 

An  liQliam  Legend, 

It  is  but  daybreak — yet  Count  Leon's  halls 

Arc  crowded  with  the  young,  the  fair,  the  gay; 
And  there  is  music,  and  all  sign  of  mirth — 
The  board  that  shines  with  silver,  and  with  wine 
Sparklhig  like  licpiid  ruby  in  bright  cups  j 
Flowers  are  strewn  over  the  white  marble  floor; 
And  every  beauty  wears  n  snnwy  robe, 
Blushing  most  cuu:ictuui>iy  at  the  sutt  words 
That  dsrk-eyed  cavaliers  are  whispertng. 
It  is  a  bridal — but  where  is  the  bride  i 
£nter  yon  lofty  room— the  bride  is  there. 

Jewels  are  by  her  that  a  king  might  give, 
His  favourite  daughter's  dower  j  and  her  bright  hair 
Has  pearls  that  Cleopatra  might  have  won. 
Pure  as  just  from  the  ocean  treasure-cave;'— 

Tbev  are  the  lover'?  pfts,  and  he  is  one 
Of  Genoa's  richest  nobles  ;  and  the  bride^ 
Genoa  has  no  loveliness  like  hers. 
The  orange  buds  were  placed  upon  her  breast* 
Yet  Isabel  moved  not :  [nu^^ed  she  to  take 
One  la?t  Inok  on  the  -^wcct  face  in  her  minor— 
To  watch  the  raiiibow-iight  her  coronet 
Threw  o'er  her  forehead  from  its  many  gems f 
Oh,  no  1  where  is  the  conscious  smile,  the  flush, 
That  should  light  lady's  cheek  at  such  a  time  I 

Her  mother  saw—albeit  she  would  not  seem 
To  mark  the  absence  of  the  oiaideu's  mind. 
But  led  her  forth  where  fiiends  and  kinsmen  stayed 

Her  entrance  in  the  gay  and  goigeom  hsU  t 

Pity  wa?  mix'd  with  wonder  a?  she  came* 
W  onder  at  her  exceeding  loveliness— 
And  pity-~there  were  many  knew  her  heart 
And  hand  went  not  together.  There  she  stood» 

Like  the  sweet  rising  of  the  sunmier  fflOOn^*^ 

Beautiful,  bnt  so  very,  very  wan, 

The  crimson  even  from  her  lip  was  gone. 

•  Smtk  aa  actioawooldbeiaeensisteat  with  the  Chinese  ideas  of  pfoptiily. 
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Sht  ttood-^  statue  whteb  has  tvety  charm 

Of  woman's  perfect  beauty — but  her  blush. 
The  silver  veil  that  o'er  her  forehead  hung 
Half  hid  its  paleness,  and  the  downcast  eye 
That  droopVl  with  tears,  seemed  only  modest  fear. 

On  they  went  to  the  temple,  and  they  paused 
Before  the  altar,  where  for  the  first  time 

The  bridegroom  leant  close  beside  Isabel, — 

And  tlic  lu'xt  moment  she  lay  on  the  steps. 

White  as  iht  marble  whicii  her  cold  cheek  pre!>»'d. 

«^The  feast  was  tum'd  to  mourning,  and  the  flowers. 

The  bridal  flowers,  bestrew'd  her  winding-sheet: 

The  instruments  broke  off  in  a  dead  pause. 

And  the  rich  festive  buard  was  s|irean  in  vain. —  — 

Next  night,  by  torchlight^  did  lliey  bear  the  bride 
Into  the  Ttult  where  slept  her  aneestors. 
Wail'd  the  wild  dime,  and  waved  the  sable  pinme. 
Spread  the  dark  palh<-And  childless  they  went  home. 

But  there  was  one  whose  misery  was  madness^ 
One  to  whom  Isabel  had  been  the  hope 
Which  had  made  life  endurable,  who  lived 
For  her,  and  in  her — who,  in  childhood's  days. 
Had  been  the  comrade  of  her  summer  walk. 
They  had  ^rown  up  tofrether,  and  had  loved, 
UncneckM,  until  C&>ariu's  lather  died. 
And  the  proud  fortunes  of  his  ancient  house 
Seem'd  failing,  and  the  oqihan  youth  had  left 
But  Htfle,  save  his  honourable  name. 
Then  came  the  greeting  cold,  the  careless  look. 
All  that  advenity  must  evor  know 
They  |»arted»  he  and  Isabel  i  but  still 
There  is  a  hope  in  love,  imquenchable, — 
A  flame,  to  which  all  things  are  oil,  while  tale 
In  the  aflectioii  which  it  knows  return'd.  *  ^ 

And  the  young  lover  had  some  gallant  dreams 
or  wooing  fame  and  fortune  with  his  tWOld, 
And  by  these  winning  his  own  Isabel. 

At  that  time  Genoa  battled  with  the  Turk, 
And  all  her^oung  nobility  went  forth 
To  earn  their  country  and  themselvc*  renown: 
Then  home  they  came  again,  and  with  them  brought 
Tidings  of  victory  0*erthe  infidel. 
Cesano  was  the  first  that  spruus  to  land. 
While  his  name  rose  in  triumph  from  the  crowd. 
For  his  fiune  was  before  him  ;  yet  he  made 
No  pause  to  listen,  though  his  breast  beat  high 
Witn  hoooumble  joy }  but  praise  was  not 
Worth  love  to  the  young  hero,  and  he  sought 
Tidings,  sweet  tidings  of  his  Isabel. 

He  drew  his  cloak  around  bis  martial  garb^ 

Look'd  on  the  evening  &l:y»  "^vhich  was  to  him 

Like  nnorriinfi;  to  liie  traveller,  an<i  found 

Thegardeii  nook,  where  one  small  hidden  bovver 

Was  the  green  altar  Memoiy  raised  to  Love. 

How  much  the  heart,  in  its  young  hours  of  passion^ 

ncli^ht?  to  link  itself  with  lovfly  tnings, 

VV  ult  luoonit^ht,  stars,  and  bongs,  fountau;&  and  tioweis 

As  if  foreboding  made  Its  sympathy^^ 
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Afibe  tb  ytry  fair,  so  very  fiail  I 

It  was  within  this  bower  they  wont  to  meet  y 

And  one  amid  their  maoy  (tarting  vows 

Was,  that  the  twilight  tbonU  be  coosecnic 

Still  to  each  other ;  and,  thoagb  far  away, 

Their  ihouf^hts,  at  least,  should  blend.    And  Isabel 

VowM  to  ihe  pale  Madonna  that  one  hour ; 

And  said  that  every  setting  sun  should  hear 

Her  orisons,  within  that  lonely  bower. 

Rise  for  Cesario.    It  wn^  twilight  now, 

And  the  young  warrior  deeni*d  that  he  should  mcci 

lo  her  green  temple  his  beloved  one. 

Twaa  a  sweet  solitude,  and  mingled  weH 

Present  and  past  together ;  myrtle  stems 

Shook  silver  flowers  from  their  blossom'd  boughs. 

And  in  the  shelter  of  a  cypress  tree 

Stood  ibe  MadoDim'tiiDa^,  the  white  amie 

Cro9^6  m  tbe  deep  bumihty  of  love. 

H(  ivenward  the  sweet  and  solemn  brow  was  PUm^f 

And  lips,  whose  earthly  loveliness  yet  seem'd 

To  feel  for  earthly  misery,  had  prayers 

Upon  tbetr  parted  beauty;  and  around 

Roses  ?wnng  perfume  from  their  purple  wnu. 

He  wailed  ilit  re  until  the  laurel  leaves, 

With  iiilver  touched,  grew  mirrors  for  ihe  nioou  , 

But  yet  she  came  not  n^r — at  length  he  saw 

Her  lute  flung  careless  on  the  ground,  with  tttSt 

Upon  its  silver  strings,  and  by  its  side 

A  wreath  of  wither'd  iiowers.   He  ga^ed  uo  more — 

His  heart  was  at  if  froae»  it  had  timb 

At  once  fiom  its  high  pitch  of  happiness** 

He  sought  her  father's  palace,  for  his  fear 

Was  more  than  he  could  &uiJex  : — there  be  learot 

His  own,  his  beauttfiil,  was  in  the  grave ; 

And,  it  was  told,  laid  there  by  love  of  him. 

He  stny'f^  no  question,  but  rush*d  to  the  rhnrch. 

Where  cold  soon  won  his  enLrance  to  her  tomb. 

Scarce  the  lamp  bhovv'd  the  dim  vault  wheie  he  stood 

Before  the  visinle  presence  of  the  dead. 

And  down  the  warrior  buvvM  his  faoe»  aod  WepI 

For  very  a^ony,  or  ere  he  nerved 

His  eye  to  gaze  on  thai  once  worsliipu'd  brow. 

At  last  he  ]<K>kM--'twas  bMntifbl  as  life^ 

The  blue  vein  lighted  up  tne  drooping  lid,<^ 

Tlic  hair  like  suf^shine  lay  upon  the  crieek, 

Whose  rose  was  yet  like  summer, — and  the  lip. 

He  contd  not  choose  but  kiss  it,  'twas  so  red 

He  started  from  its  touch,  for  it  was  warm, 

Anrl  there  was  breath  upon  it, — and  the  heart. 

As  if  it  only  lived  to  beat  for  him. 

Now  answered  to  his  own.   No  more,  no  more  !— 

Whv  lengthen  out  the  tale  f-^woidt  were  not  made 

For  happiness  ?o  nnirb  r\  -  sorrowing. 

The  legend  of  the  buried  biide  is  yet 

A  household  history  in  Genoa, 

Told  by  young  loveiB,  in  their  day  of  bopc^ 

Encouraging  theniselvcs,  aa  to  the  fiite 

That  waits  fidelity.  L.  E, 
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MICHOLAS,  £Mi*EflOIl  OF  RUSSIA. 

Nikohi  Pdvlovitch  I.  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  was  born  on  ihe  7th 
Julv»  179^'  His  infantile  an  i  juvenUc  days  were  paised  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  Alexander  :uk!  C'tui':t3TUrne,*  and  ^vhich  have  hccn  already  suffi- 
cier)i!y  explained.  Th^  lun prcss-Molher  may  be  rrt  k(mi.(l  lo  \\:\vc.  i»ceu  the 
cbict  director  of  the  educauuu  of  most  of  the  member:^  oi  the  itnperiul  family^ 
and  it  was  lucky  for  thein»  «s  well  as  for  Russia,  that  a  person  of  such  rmnK, 
knowledge,  integrit]^,  and  virtue,  gave  herself  up  to  so  noble  and  important  an 
occupation.  In  this  task,  in  so  far  ns  relates  to  the  younger  braiirhe?,  she 
was  greatly  assisted  by  the  advice  and  care  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
was  estKmely  aoxioos  that  Nicholas  and  Michael  should  become  princes  of 
distinction*  and  that  either  of  them  might  be  adequate  for  ably  replacing  Mm 
on  the  throne  of  the  Tsars. 

Nicholas  was  always  of  a  mild,  docile,  and  benevolent  di&positton,  tinc- 
tored  times  with  caprice,  obstinacy,  and  seiperity,  more  csnceially  after  he 
began  to  remark  the  mfluenee  of  rank  and  power  among  tne  solmeiy.  Of 
late,  however,  while  he  has  retained  all  his  good  qualities,  we  rirc  informed 
that  he  has  got  rid  of  bis  bad  passions,  and  now  possesses  the  same  calmness, 

ttlacidness,  and  deliberation,  as  his  predecessor  on  the  throne.  Indeed,  it  has 
ong  been  a  favourite  idea  in  Russia,  that  he  would,  with  time,  bi  cMHue  a 
second  Alexander,  and  nppearances  seem  to  ju^iify  the  prcdicticui.  The  life, 
and  especially  the  early  life,  of  a  jjood  and  tranquil  prince,  presents  fewer 
uulerials  for  history,  ihau  that  of  au  unprmcipled  aud  proihgate  one.  There* 
fore,  in  the  present  case*  we  do  not  find  many  incidents  worthy  of  remark, 
between  the  infancy  and  the  manhood  of  the  £mperor  Nicholas  the  First. 

Under  the  guardianship  of  General  Lamsdorf,  the  education  of  Nicholas 
and  his  brother  Michael  was  committed  to  able  teachers,  among  whom  two 
Germans,  Mr.  Henry  Storch  and  Mr.  Von  Adelung,  were  the  most  distin* 
gnishcd :  the  former  is  well  known  by  his  Picture  of  Pvtersburgh.  his  His- 
tory of  Russia,  nnd  hi^  work-^  on  Political  Economy;  and  the  latter  is  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  hrst  hnguists  of  the  age.  From  their  long  residence  in 
Russia,  as  well  as  their  acknowledged  talents,  these  gentkmen  were  well  fitted 
for  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  and  both  acquitted  themselves  with  credit 
and  with  honour,  and  were  well  recompensed  by  Alexander.  Storch's  partW 
cularduty  was  to  becnme  what  1^  Harpe  had  been  to  Alexander  and  Con- 
stantinej  viz.  to  teach  the  Grand  Dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael  geography, 
statistics,  political  economy,  and  the  science  of  government ;  and  more  espe- 
cially to  give  his  pupils  a  complLtp  knowledge  oiihe  people,  the  constitution, 
the  administration,  the  taws,  and  the  religion  of  the  Russian  empire.  This 
was  essential,  as  both  princes  had  the  probable,  or  at  least  the  possible, 
chance  of  becomtoig  monaich  of  Russia.  Von  Addnog  ioatracted  the 
Grand  Dukes  in  languages  and  foreign  literature. 

Without  any  superior  powers  of  mind,  both  the  Grand  Dukes  evinced 
considerable  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  ihcy  were  diligent 
scholars,  and  their  progress  and  acouircments  pleased  the  Bmperor  AleXf 
ander  and  the  Empress-Mother.  Ihey  have  revived  an  education  be- 
fitting their  high  rank  in  life,  and,  as  many  of  the  states  of  Europp  hnd  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  during  their  travels,  few  priuces  arc  more  polished^ 
they  would  be  ornaments  to  any  court. 

Micholas  was  always  reckoned  a  young  man  of  good  principles,  and  is  said 
to  have  shown  much  self-denial  in  respect  of  sensual  giatification*}  a  circum> 


•  It  ought  to  have  been  rcmRrkrt!  in  the  «krtrl;e:  of  the  lives  of  Alcxatnlcr  and 
Coiistaotine«  that  Catharine  the  Second  took  iuiineose  pains  herself  in  their  easly 
•dncatioB*  She  wrote  talcs  for  their  amusement,  aod  composed  several  litstorfeal 
and  inorai  essays,  which  were  afterwards  collected,  under  the  title  **  HibliotkiihlUf 
dcs  Qrands-Ducs  Alexandre  et  Constaotine."  Vide  Tooke's  Catharine  il. 
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flaoce  ihf  more  remarkable,  hccjusc,  as  wc  have  seen  in  former  ouinberi  of 
this  Masaziuc^  though  he  had  the  advaiiut^c  of  the  early  counsels  of  his 
mother  Maria,  and  the  example  of  her  chaste  condoct  and  that  of  the  Dow> 
agcr-Em press,  Elizabeth,  yet  he  had  tie  pattern  in  the  male  line  deserving  of 
imitaiioiii  at  the  Russian  court;  on  the  contrarv,  the  amours  of  his  tather,  of 
Alexander,  and  of  Constanliae,  deserved,  and  have  received,  the  highest  re- 
pfpbMkm. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas,  after  visiting  vatkmt  states  of  Europe,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  Great  Britain,*  in  I8I6.  for  tne  purpose  of  extending  his  knowledge 
ol  the  world  and  of  inankindf  returned  to  Russia.  He  then  made  an  ex  ten- 
five  tour  into  the  interior  of  hit  native  country,  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
t&inttle  infofmation  letpecting  various  provinces,  the  natives,  the  admmistra- 
-tion,  the  sute  of  the  anuy»  or  the  navy,  the  hospittls,  and  other  pnblic  esta- 
blishments. 

While  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  18i6,  the  then  Grand  Duke's  heart  was 
captivated  by  Louisa  Charlotte  Wilhelmitia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  lie  had  the  happiness  of  inspiring  that  Princess  with  a  reciprocal 
pavsion.f  The  pros|>ect  of  •'uch  a  union,  of  course,  was  highly  agreeable  to 
the  iiuiperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  for,  besides  otfering  appa- 
reitt  felicity  to  a  loving  couple,  it  vronM  tend  to  cement  more  strictly  the 
already  existing  friendship  between  the  courts  of  these  sovereigns^  and  it  pro- 
mised a  still  stronger  alliance  in  the  event  of  Nicholas  hnvino:  childrt'n  by  his 
spouse,  and  (as  has  happened)  of  his  ascending  the  throne  ot  the  1  sars.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  marriage  was  celebrated  between  the  Imperial  bridegroom  and 
the  Royal  bride,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  13th  July  1817,  with  all  due 
pomp  :in(!  '^pfcndour;  the  Princess  having  prcvtmislv  renounced  Lutheranisro, 
adopted  the  Greek  religion,  and  assumed  tne  name  of  Aieksandra  Pheodorov. 
na.  The  remarkable  expressions  of  his  late  Majesty  Alexander,  on  this  occa- 
sion, have  already  been  mentiotud  in  the  sketch     the  life  of  Constanline.f 

In  Nicholas,  to  a  tal),  well-biiilt,  rather  slender,  but  handsome  person,  is 
joined  an  ohlonp;  vi'^a^c,  w  ith  -well  developer!  nn?!  plea'^ant  features.  Hh 
eves  are  blue  aud  animated,  his  nose  is  large  and  genil^  acjuiline,  and  hiscoui> 
|Mexton  is  fair.  His  forehead,  though  by  no  means  without  dignity,  has  nei- 
ther the  elevation  nor  the  expansion  indicative  of  superior  intelligence.  No 
single  passion  is  strongly  pourtrayed  in  his  physiopinomy.  The  general  im- 
pression made  upon  us  was,  that,  with  an  air  of  coniplucency,— calmness,  gen- 
tleness, bcnevoleooe,  and  moderation  were  the  distinguishing  qualities  orhis 
mind  %  and  these  virtues  have  diaracterized  this  monarch's  conduct,  at  least 
for  some  years  past.  We  never  could  read  in  his  features  the  severity,  the 
caprice,  or  the  obstinacy,  of  which,  like  Alexander,  he  has  been  accused. 
Different  stories,  however,  are  i|i  circulation  at  St.  Petersburgh,  which  tend 
to  prove  that  he  had  more  of  a  tynnnical  spirit,  and  more  impetuosity  dian 
his  smooth,  mild  physio^^nomy  and  gentle  deportment  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. VVe  hope  that  these  were  advcntitimis  cjnaliiies  of  hi<!  rohid,  \sliich 
have  already  diminished,  and  which,  with  experience  and  uge,  uiuy  be  coui- 
pldely  eradicited. 


*  When  in  Great  Briteio  the  Gram!  Dnke  Nicholas  was  vedtoned  foolishly 

literal,  nnfJ  evt-n  prodigally  cxtrnv.tixant ;  but  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  given 
him  a  Uaodsoine  allowance  to  support  tlie  dignity  of  the  Kuskian  Court,  this  was 
^bm  less  deserving  of  censare. 

t  It  is  said  by  a  very  1  ac  author  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  his  way  from 
Paris  to  Petersburgh  in  1815,  remained  a  few  days  at  BerHn,  "and  coneludcd 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  the  marriage  of  his  biotber,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
with  the  King's  daughter,  the  Mncess  Cbariotte."  Vide  Lloyd's  Alesander  the 
First ;  »  work  that  contains  some  good  sketches,  and  ntimpi  nns  anecdotes,  highly 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  tbal  monarch.  An  amiable  partiality-  towards  the  **  great 
and  the  good*'  Tsar,  is  remarkable,  however,  ia  many  of  the  details* 

}  Vidt  page  199  of  this  volume. 
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,  The  Emperor  Ntcholafthtt  a  healthy  consUlatUHi,  is  endowed  with  gsod 

natural  parts,  and  possesses  excellent  prhtciples,  tolerable  acquirements^ 
sound  judgment,  and  considerable  self-command.  His  mpralsj  his  general 
good  conduct,  and  his  atteniiim  to  religion,  have  claimed  for  him  the  esteem 
and  the  love  of  the  Russians.  Mauy  of  them,  indeed,  have  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  his  becoming  the  successor  of  Alexander,  an  event  at  which  ihejr 
must  now  feel  highly  graiitied.  His  general  deportment  is  rather  easy,  grace- 
ful, and  elegant,  than  dignified  j  his  manners  are  afi'able,  gentle,  and  poUiei 
and  in  societv  he  is  a  very  agreeable  personase.  He  is  much  beloved  by  ail 
his  atiach/s,  from  the  prince  to  the  meanest  domestic  of  his  palace. 

As  was  but  natural  m  a  martial  country,  ever  since  his  infancy,  the  same 
taste  for  military  science  which  has  long  characterised  the  Autocratii  and  tite 
Doblei  of  RuHia,  has  also  predominated  in  Nicholas:  and  he  has  uniformly 
manifested  a  preelection  for  a  military  life,  in  so  far  as  one  can  judge  in  a 
time  of  peace  ;  for  neither  he,  nor  his  brother  Michael,  was  permitted  to  join 
the  army  during  the  campaigns  of  1813 — Id.  He  has  always  been  attached* 
however,  to  the  anny,  has  held  different  posts,  and  has  passed  much  time  at 
parades,  reviews,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  ine  troops  in .  the  Residence,  and  in 
making  journeys  of  general  inspection  into  the  surrounding  provinces. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  till  his  ascent  to  the  throne,  Nicholas  had 
always  resided  in  the  magnificent  Annitskoi  palace  at  Petersburgh,  and  SU41- 
ported  his  large  establishment  in  a  handsome  style.  While  he  oeyotcd  much 
time  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  he  has  been  no  str.mgcr  to  domestic  life  ;  and 
agreeably  tn  all  reports,  he  is  in  full  possession  of  domestic  happiness  :  in- 
deed it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  there  is  not  u  happier  couple  in  the 
Iinperial  residence  than  himself  and  his  spouse. 

The  political  education  of  Nicholas  havinj^  been  long  under  the  direction 
of  the  deceased  Fmpcror  Alexander,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  declare  in 
bis  first  manifesto  that  he  wished  10  pufsue  the  same  system  of  policy.  Wc 
may,  therefore,  expect  few  changes  in  the  government  of  Russia,  at  kast  for 
some  time ;  unless  the  state  be  disturbed  by  a  civil  war ;  an  event  greatly  to 
be  feared.* 

The  reigning  Empress  of  Russia,  Louisa  Charlotte  VVilhelmina,  was  born 
on  the  13th  July  1798.   She  received  an  education  snitable  to  the  dignity  of 


*  The  following  description  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  is  talcen  from  the 
Gazette  of  Lausanne,  and  may  be  reckoned  pretty  exact,  u-itU  the  exception  cf  the 
•*  marttal  air,"  and  the  *•  pcnrtrntifm"  of  Nirholns  : — «*The  Ornnfl  Duke  Nicholas 
P&rlovitch,  the  present  Emperor,  is  high  m  stature,  po»sci.sing  goud  symiuctryuf 
body.  He  has  k  itiarttal  air,  nnd  a  eonatcnance  and  address  which  indicate  miich 
penetration.  Me  is  rrnirh  dcrotecl  to  study,  and  id  particularly  occupied  with  t)ie 
demonstrative  and  wilitary  sciences  ;  be  has  even  aUained  in  this  respect  to  a  con- 
aideniUe  degree  of  knowledge.  The  art  of  furtlficasion  is  familiar  lo  h&m  ;  and 
su  far  as  regards  Russia,  he  is  profouodly acqoainted  with  eveiy  branch  of: the 
science  applicable  to  that  country. 

**  This  prince,  moreover,  observes  system  and  reguUnty  in  all  his  proceedings^ 
and  is  perfectly  informed  in  the  art  of  accounis,  Ac.  The  palace  of  Aoitcbof, 
which  rip  inhabited  up  to  the  time  of  his  accession,  wns  a  model  of  plcfrMnce,  order, 
and  good  taste.  He  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  particulHrly  of  the  milttary  Itind  ; 
he  has  himself  some  talent  In  that  sdcnee :  asnstcd  a  skilAtI  i^fcssor  named 
Ftrin,  he  has  composed,  for  thr  rr^iinents  of  thr  M 1  nets aod  PIOBeem  under IMa 
cominuid»  Uie  most  beautiful  military  music  in  Europe. 

**  The  French  dieatre  is  greatly  Indebted  to  the  Emperor,  Nicholas,  and  his 
spouse  the  Empress,  Alexandra.  He  has  upheld  It  against  the  intrigues  of  some 
Russians  whu  would  be  exclui>ion7<«t«,  and  frequently  had  Frencbmcn  to  perform  at 
the  f^tc»  given  at  the  palace  of  Anitchof. 

**  He  is  in  ihv  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  which  he  cherishes  by  an  abuo* 
dance  of  exercise  in  inarshrilltn^  and  reviewing  the  troops.  He  is  often  found  at 
night,  amid  the  most  rigorous  cold,  going  round  the  guards,  to  be  assured  by  his 
own  knowledge  that  every  thiof  Is  in  order/* 
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the  ro^al  prtneewes  of  Frattia,  and  was  reared  in  the  Lutheran  branch  of  the 
CbnaUan  reli^on.  At  the  age  nf  nineteen  jears  to  a  day,  she  was  espoused 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  after  the  fonnalities  already  tiotioed. 

Some  years  ac;o,  when  we  had  an  opportunity  of  frcquentK  sccnig  the 
Empress,  her  person,  like  her  spouse's,  was  tail,  slender,  and  gcnti  cl  ;  her 
visage  was  of  ihc  Grecian  cast,  and  her  features  displayed  a  mixiure  of  the 
affreMblc  and  the  beantifol  with  eontiderable  animation  and  expretaion. 
Her  manners  were  j)olitc,  rrcntlc,  nnd  condescending,  and  her  deportment 
was  hiprhly  hecoming  her  sex  and  rank.  She  was  a  gentrrl  and  agreeable 
Jady  wuhout  any  fasiciuatin^  charms,  and  she  was  esteemed  an  excellent 
mother,  and  an  invalnabie  wife.  We  understand  that  of  late  she  has  become 
considerably  stouter  and  much  handsomer,  and  that  her  physiognomy  may 
now  be  pronounced  beautiful ;  thus  she  improves,  contrary  to  what  generally 
happens,  with  age  and  an  increase  of  her  family.  Mav  she  continue  to  act 
as  sne  has  done,  and  prove  herself  ts  worthy  to  wear  tlie  crown  of  an  Auto- 
cratess  as  she  was  to  be  the  consort  of  a  Grand  Duke  of  Russia!  1 1 

The  issue  of  Nicholas  and  hi?  Imperial  spouse  consists  of,  first,  Alexander 
Nikolaevitch,  who  was  bom  al  Moscow  on  the  S^th  April  1818,  who  is 
therefore  seven  years  of  age,  and  who  is  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
Russia.*  Seoood,  Maria  Nikolaevna,  who  was  bom  at  Petersbnreh  on  the 
3d  of  August  IRIO      Third,  Olga  Nikolncvna,  who  was  born  nt  Peters- 

burgh  on  tne  1  ith  September  1828 j — and  fourth,  Nikolaevitch,  who 

was  born  in  1824. 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  life  of  Nicholas,  we  shall  now  allude  to 

the  present  state  of  Russia,  and  to  some  recent  events  which  have  excited 
uncommon  interest,  and  then  conclude  with  some  notice  of  this  monarch's 
conduct  in  the  midst  of  great  diificulties. 

Diftreot  epochs  have  been  fixed  when  Napoleon  should  have  died  at  the 
•eaith  of  his  glory,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  said  with  justice,  that  hu  great 
rival,  Alexander,  for  the  same  reason,  should  have  fallen  in  the  «;pnng  of 
1836.  Up  to  that  period,  with  the  utmost  assiduiiy»  this  monarch  had  been* 
steadily  and  soccesslully  einployiog  his  vut  means  mr  the  increMc  of*  know* 
ledge,  and  for  the  civilization  of  his  people;  he  had  been  zealously  and  mer- 
cirn!!y  paving  the  way  for  the  future  enfranchbment  and  exaltation  of  the 
whole  nation.  But  within  the  last  i>ix  or  eight  months,  irritated  by  the 
trigues  of  the  Jesuits,  listening  to  the  illiberal  portion  of  his  own  cabinet 
OOODciU  and  guided  by  the  opinions  of  a  foreign  minister,  Alexander  changed, 
nay  reversed,  many  ol  his  best  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Russia  ;  he  laid 
the  axe  to  ihe  tree  of  his  own  wcll-camed  fime ;  he  even  threw  down  the 
iuuudauou  oi  the  pyramid  ui  laieiieci  and  wisdom,  which  he  had  erected 
In  opposition  to  nearly nnsuperable  diffieulties;  in  a  woid,  he  bs;^  a  retro- 
graoe  march  towards  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

It  must  he  confessed,  however,  that  Alexander's  situation  had  become 
criticad  and  distressing.  The  campaigns  of  181S — 15}  the  great  intlux  of 
foreigners  into  Rnssia  at  and  subseqiient  to  the  invasion ;  the  residence  of 
the  Russian  array  of  occupation  In  France  ;  the  travels  and  foreign  sojourns 
of  the  nobles;  and  many  other  causes,  led  to  frottement,  as  the  French 
say,  or  the  contact  of  ideas,  and  to  the  consequent  spread  of  liberal  senti- 
ments.  The  ofiicers  of  the  army  especially  had  imbiucd  notions  of  liberty 


*  TkeChiBd  1>iike  Alezander  Nkoiaihritdi,  son  to  the  present  Emperor,  is  a 
boy  about  seven  years  old,  of  a  most  prepossessing  appearance,  and  of  gnat 
promise.  He  hiis  had,  for  the  Inj^t  yoHr,  n  chevalier  who  attends  hioa  in  his  exer- 
cise aud  amuBeinents.  l  iiis  geailciuaa  is  Major  Morder,  formerly  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  Noble  Cadete.  The  young  prince  freqnently  walk*  out  dressed  as  a 
cnTonel  nf  lni?«arH,  and  salutes  with  grace  nnd  politeness  «*itrh  persons  ns  meet  him, 
and  pay  that  homage  due  to  his  high  birth.  He  speaks  RuMian,  Freach,  Eoglisb, 
and  QmMki—Gmtu*  oj  Lammmt, 
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and  of  free  gowsnmeDt,  wbieh,  hovrever  well  adapted  for  odnr  €OiiDttiM» 

Russia  is  not  deemed  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization  for  receivins;. 
Devoid  of  the  extensive  political  knowledt'e  of  the  Tsar,  who  jurliclously 
proceodrd  fiep  by  step  in  the  elevation  of  his  couiury,  these  iDexpencnced 
mod  widtnuy  enthutiastt  were  fonniiig  romaniie  plans  which  conld  only 
be  aceompbabed,  with  peace  and  advantage,  in  the  course  of  time ;  but 
which  they  imagined  could  be  rpali7.ed  in  a  day:  hence  they  plotted  the 
ifverlhrow  of  the  empire,  without  lookmg  to  the  dismal  consequence  imme- 
4mlm  or  remote.  A  division  of  Russia  into  three  kingdoms,  for  the  three 
Imperial  brothen,  might  be  highly  desiiable»  were  it  cdlmly  arranged  }  but 
the  total  overthrow  of  such  nn  immense  realm  as  Russia  is  a  truly  aerioiti 
aftatr,  both  for  that  empire  anrl  i'ov  the  surrounding  nations. 

As  Alexander  had  not  created  the  embarrassing  state  of  affairs  in  1825,  his 
adminiatfation  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Hie  liberal  ideas  of  the  Russians  have 
been  acquired  by  extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  ;  and  one  of  the 
first  results  of  their  knowledge  has  been  a  wish  to  improve  tbeii  nation*  and 
to  emancipate  it  at  once  from  despotic  power. 

Notwithstanding  that  Nicholas  is  sealed  on  the  throne*  Conatantine  seema 
to  have  a  strong  party,  who  regret  his  late  conduct.  The  Grand  Doke's  life 
may  be  divided  into  two  o^rcat  epochs.  First,  from  his  birth  till  his  second 
marriage  in  1820,  including  forMr-one  years  of  his  career;  and  aea>ndly  from 
his  second  marriage  till  1^^.  I/uring  these  periods  he  appears  in  two  totally 
different  characters. 

To  U5P  the  phrascolog}'  of  the  day,  the  rentinciaiion  and  .ihdication  of  Con- 
Stantine  has  excited  uncommon  inlcrost  anioiig  the  politicians  of  Kurope; 
aud  alleged  causes  and  conjectures  have  foilowed  each  other  in  rapid  sue* 
ceasion,  to  explain  so  unexpected  and  so  nncoromon  an  event,  Oneascribds 
it  to  the  remission  of  certain  visitations  to  which  the  conduct  of  Constantine 
had  rendered  him  liable* — a  second,  to  his  love  of  domestic  retirement—a 
third,  to  his  marriage  with  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  now  the  Princess  Lovitch 
fbopth,  to  the  love  that  he  he  bears  that  ptineess,  and  drenmstancea 
which  would  render  his  elevation  to  the  throne  any  thing  to  her  but  a  gra- 
tification— a  fifth,  to  Alexander's  fear  that  his  great  pel iticaf  system  would  be 
overthrown — a  sixthj  to  the  maternal  influence  and  authontv  of  his  Imperial 
mother,  Maria  Pheodorovna — a  serenlih,  to  the  interests  of  Russia  hdng^bet- 
ter  provided  for  by  the  succession  of  his  brother  Nidiolas — and  an  eighth,  to 
tlie  extreme  delicacy  of  his  wife's  health,  in  consequence  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburgh  11 1  The  Grand  Duke  him- 
self assigns  as  reasons  for  his  conduct,  his  want  of  ambition,  his  incapacity 
for  the  government  of  such  an  empire  as  Russia,  and  his  deficiency  of  the 
necessary  acquirements  of  a  monarch  :  hn  also  regards  such  a  dignity  a^  con- 
Irai  Y  to  the  oath  of  fidelity  he  had  taken  to  Alexander  and  his  sacci  ssor,  as 
wcii  as  to  the  requisite  submission  to  tiie  will  of  his  deceased  brother  aud 
soverei^in* 

llie  journals  of  the  day  have  teemed  with  encomiums  on  Constantine  and 
Nichola«i,  with  re«pert  to  their  "self-sacrificing  feelings — their  contest  of 
atiection — the  two  self-denying  emperors— their  singular  exhibition  of  self- 
denial— their  uneiam  pled  fncndly  contest-^eir  loyalty  and  acal''— 4nd  both 
have  been  applauded  Ibr  their  geaerosity  in  declining  a  crown  which  only 
rendered  it  evident  how  worthy  each  of  them  was  to  wear  it. 

The  mental  character  of  Constantine,  and  the  brutal  excesses  of  his  youths 
early  alarmed  both  the  Empress-Mother  and  Alexander,  and  showeo  them 
the  unfitness  of  that  prince  for  the  government  of  Russia.  In  case  of  his 
ascent  to  the  throne,  they  justly  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the  catastrophe  by 
which  Paul  fell  a  victim  to  assassination.  The  atrocity  of  some  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  deeds,  at  a  luaturer  age,  and  the  general  dislike  manifested  lo  h'ua. 


*  This  allusion  is  chiefly  to  the  Giaod  Duke  haviug  been  coocerucd  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Scaeooovilici  icgiuMut^  la  the  year  1890. 
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alto  powerfully  rnnfirmed  iheJr  upinions  and  ihcir  fears  Indeed,  a  few  of 
his  actionii  caimot  be  tiepicted  in  colours  black  enough,  while  others  are  of  so 
exiraordioary  and  shocking  a  nature  as  to  preclude  their  relation.  From  the 
age  of  puberty  till  he  reached  his  thirtywaixth  year,  Constatniiic  was  a  highly 
unpopular  person.  He  hat!  displeased  every  class  of  society  by  his  uncom- 
m*^>n,  and  libcrttne,  and  cruel  conduct,  as  well  as  tlie  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  all  the  uieiubers  of  the  Imperial  family.  11c  was  only  |)opuiar  among 
bis  letaiuers  and  hit  fayouritetv  and  a  part  of  the  army,  that  regarded  him  as 
a  martial,  bold,  enterprising  character,  who.  if  he  had  the  power,  would  im- 
mediately give  them  employment,  audopeo  the  way  to  promotion-^p^ decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  1  urks. 

For  various  aeeds  Constaniine  had  been  called  before  his  brother  Alcxan- 
dcr»  and  'Seimtly  leproved  in  severe  terms ;  and  he  even  received  strong  re- 
primands in  presence  of  some  of  the  atiachrs  of  the  Ktitpf  ror.  Aficr  one 
case,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  quite  wroth  wtih  t^oni>(aaiiuc,  to  have 
addressed  him  in  the  stron^t  language  of  reprobation^  and  to  have  threatened 
him  with  some  severe  visiution  of  his  displeasnce,  should  be  beoomc  guflty 
of  any  similar  action. 

From  the  above  statements  it  may  be  collected,  that  ii  was  mvich  desired 
by  his  moiherand  by  Alexander  to  cut  off  the  Tsesart^v  itch  from  tiic  succession 
when  a  pUusible  pretence  offered  itself.  Besides,  Gonstantine»  who  is  an 
intelligent  and  shrewd  man,  iu  his  calm  moments,  must  have  been  conscious 
of  the  delicate  position  in  %vhich  he  would  find  himself  if  covered  with  the 
Impenal  crown.  The  fate  of  his  father,  whom  he  so  much  resembled  both 
in  physiognomy  and  character,  mtisi  have  made  a  lively  impression  upon  bis 
mind,  and  awakened  his  fear  at  the  idea  of  ascending  the  throne,  the  steps  of 
which  have  been  so  often  stained  with  blood;  he  had  good  grounds  to  dread 
assassination,  or  at  least  an  unnatural  death.*  At  the  same  time,  ambition 
and  the  desiie  of  power  generally  blind  princes  to  their  fate. 

Having  alluded  to  the  real  causes  of  Constantine's  cxclosion  from  aerown, 
to  which  he  was  Iririiimate  heir,  we  shall  next  expose  the  machinery  of  the 
non-diplomatic,  humbug  manifesto  of  Nicholas  the  First,  on  his  a<;ccnt  to 
the  throne; — a  manifesto  full  of  inconsistencies,  dissimulation,  and  deceit. 
With  all  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  the  cabinet  council,  the  mioisten,  the 
directing  senate,  the  Kmpress-Mother,  and  tiie  Emperor  himself ;  a  most 
impfrfrct  ami  unsatisfactory  slaleincnl  has  been  com|>osed,  which  neither 
expiauis  the  exclusion  of  Coa&ianuue's  right  to  the  succession,  nor  his  real 
abdication  after  be  had  been,  for  powerful  uolitieal  reasons,  proclaimed  £mpe- 
iw.  Asinglc  statement  is  sufficient  todevelope  the  farce  of  bolMi  ring  up  these 
documents.  Any  individn  il,  acquainted  with  Russia,  who  will  read  them 
with  moderate  attention,  must  conclude  that  the  Empress-Mother  has  been 
tlie  grand  agent  in  accomplishing  the  present  fate  of  the  Tsesar^vitch  Constan- 
line.  No  step  reipeettog  the  nick-named  voluntary  renunciation  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  dironc  was  taken  by  Alexander,  or  by  Con'^t.uuitie,  withrmt  the 
previous  approbation  of  the  Empress-Mother  being  obtamcd.  Of  course,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  we  must  conclude  that  her 
Imperial  Majesty  immediately  communicated  to  Nicholas  (gfantinghu  pre- 
vious ignoiance)  the  nature  of  the  act  which  appointed  htm  suceeasor  to  the 


Ilnj'py  tlir  v  orld,  the  poet  sinsrs, 

Wheo  u  c  vc  Philosophers  for  Kings — 

Aod  nearly  such  was  CoostaaUoe, 

Who  might  have  reign'd^yet  would  resign. 

At  Russian  anii nl'^  perltnpfi  be  Started, 

Sceiog  how  Autocrats  departed  ; 

And  shrewdly  judging  by  the  letter. 

He  thought  test  Nics  would  suit  them  betlar." 

ridr  Jfomu^  CArsiiiclr,  Jan,  17»  18M. 
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throne.  Yet  for  strong  political  reasons,  Nicholat  look  the  oath  of  fideli^ 
to  Constantine,  and  had  him  proclaimed  Emperor.  But  says  his  Majesty, 
"scarcdy  had  we  discharged  this  sacred  duty,  when  we  were  apprised  by  the 
Senate  that  there  had  been  deposited  in  their  hands  a  letter,  &c."  And  all 
thb  is  related,  as  if  the  world  would  believe  that  his  Majestv  never  bad  board 
one  word  of  the  said  act  and  will  of  Alexander,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  to 
become  Autocrat.  Such  conduct  needs  no  comment ;  this  is  only  one  act  of 
the  strange  tra(^i*comedy^  which  carries  falsehood  on  its  front,  and  deception 
in  its  boaom.  » 

According  to  bb  letter,  by  his  renunciation  of  tbe  throne,  Constantino 
is  not  only  to  add  a  new  warranty  and  a  further  power  to  the  obligation  into 
which  he  voluntarily  entered  on  the  occasion  of  the  divorce  of  his  first  wife, 
but  by  this  measure  he  is  to  prove  to  tbe  empire  and  to  the  whole  world,  the 
purity  of  his  tentimeots  $  and  betides  he  b  peculiurlv  desirous  that  Alexan- 
der should  procure  his  niniher's  accession  to  his  abdication !  !  What  so- 
phistry ! — the  planner  of  his  humiliation,  months  afterwards,  is  to  be  intreated 
to  consent  to  his  renunciation  of  a  crown  which  was  to  be  withheld  from  his 
brow.  Alexander  and  the  Empress  Mother  took  their  measures  with  security : 
they  had  obtained  the  as  yet  mvisible  supplementary  act  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession, before  they  even  consented  to  the  divorce,  afraid  perhaps,  that  if  the 
separation  from  his  first  spouse  had  been  previously  accomplished,  the  Tsesar- 
^itch  mi^t  chanoe  bis  mind.  From  the  first  letter  of  Constantino  to  Alex- 
ander it  IS  perfecuy  clear  that  though  the  whole  afiair  bad  been  connin^y 
arranged  in  the  year  1820,  yet  that  the  obligation  made  in  that  year  was  not 
deemed  sufHciently  valid  to  insure  the  crown  to  Nicholas.  Had  not  this 
been  SO,  why  was  there  composed  a  second  dedarstory  letter  in  1893  ? 

Coostantme's  Imperial  brothers  and  his  mother's  advice  were  tantamount 
to  a  command  j  for  putting  the  power  of  the  Tsar  out  of  the  ouestion,  in  case 
of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  ihc  Empress  Mother  had  always 
maintained  the  most  extraordinary  influence  and  ascendency,  not  only  over 
Constantine,  but  over  Alexander,  and  over  all  the  other  members  of  her  family ; 
an  influence  which  has  to  some  appeared  almost  to  amount  to  fascination. 

Constantine  therefore  addresses,  as  it  were,  a  voluntary  letter  to  Alexander 
at  the  time  he  earnestly  desired  to  espouse  Miss  Grudzinski,  because  he 
knew  there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  hb  marriage  being  le^lized,  uolest 
he  conseoted  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  crown,  which  belonged  to  him  by  right  of 
primogeniture  and  the  law  of  succession  of  the  Imperial  family.  His  ex- 
treme earnestness  to  join  himself  to  that  lady,  his  being  absolutely  absorbed 
in  love,  and  the  pressure  of  the  Emperor's  and  his  mother's  advice,  will  alone 
account  (or  Constantine  having  signed  a  letter,  couched  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  personal  humiliation  and  degradation— of  absolute  effeminacy  and  ex- 
traordinary weakness.  Could  that  prince,  whose  powers  of  mind  are  far 
above  mediocrity,  ever  have  said  that  he  did  not  lav  claim  to  "  the  spirit,  the 
abilities,  or  the  strength,"  which  would  be  required,  if  he  should  exercise  the 
high  dignity  to  which  he  possessed  a  right  by  birth,  unless  there  had  been 
some  obliquity  of  his  intellect  at  the  time  ?  Could  any  male  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  of  Russia,  in  the  prime  of  life,  endowed  with  good  talents, 
fill!  of  corporeal  vigour,  or  anenteiprising  spirit,  and  of  unouestioned  bravery, 
sign  a  deeawhich  was  only  fit  to  have  been  presented  to  a  Peter  the  Third  of 
Aussia,  or  a  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  unless  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  ?    Most  assuredly  not. 

The  Russbns  en  masse  have  been  chatind  with  duplicity  by  Dr.  Lyall,  and 
every  day's  experience,  and  everv  new  book  on  Russia,  confirms  his  statements; 
as  for  instance,  Cochrane'?,  Ilolman's,  and  Lloyd's  publications.  The  late 
Tsar  was  also  chargeable  with  this  vice.  Besides  many  other  public  and  pri- 
vate accounts,  the  following  circumstances  completely  prove  thb  fact.  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  during  many  years,  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  per- 
suade his  nation  and  the  world,  that  the  Frencli  burned  Moscow,  while  in 
1824,  his  own  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Boutoiirlin,  in  his  History  of  the  Cam- 
paigns of  1812-15,  boldly  came  forward  and  confessed  that  the  Russians 
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themcelves  wert  ihe  incendiaiies  I !  f  But  the  excessive  duplicity  of  Atex- 
au4i«r  U  rendcfcd  still  mofv  cndetit  by  the  second  supplement  to  the  Matii- 
fiealo  of  Niebohi*.  K—wliig  lb*  warm  lemMnnieat,  the  impetiumt  ditposi- 
tion»  the  anpaliing  actioas  of  the  youth,  and  the  buwovi  deeds  of  the  man* 
hood,  of  tne  Grand  Doke  Con^tnritine  ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  plan  of  the 
Tsesar^vitdi'aexciusioD  frooi  the  throne,  which  was  already  written  and  signed: 
bow  covM  Mamaier,  fwt  in  the  tpirU  of  deeo  hypocrisy  and  unbounded 
djathnnlarion,  and  with  the  sternest  eitempt  at  nlse  jj^otaing,  permit  himself 
in  tin?wcr  tn  Cnn<^taiit ine's  first  letter  to  sav, — **I  have  fnnnu  nothing  in  it 
which  caused  surprise,  as  I  always  knew  now  to  value  the  sublime  scnti- 
ments  of  vour  heart.  1 1  has  given  roe  a  new  proof  of  your  sincere  attach- 
n^t  to  the  state,  and  vour  care  for  the  preservation  of  undisturbed  tranquil- 
lityand  how  could  the  Tsar  and  his  Imperial  mother  talk  of  the  *'  noble 
motives'*  and  the  "pure  sentiments,"  by  which  Constantine  was  guided? 
Such  language  was  surelv  iii  befitiiog  a  prince  who  had  been  compelled  to 
exclude  himself  from  a  tnrone*  and  mo  nad  not  hitherto  been  distinguished, 
except  for  his  excesses,  his  martial  spirit,  and  his  bravery. 

The  Manifesto  of  Alexander,  called  the  third  supplement,  h  drawn  up  in 
coiitormity  to  CoDstaotine'a  first  letter  and  that  monarch's  answer ;  but 
though  Coovtantine's  letter  be  dated  the  I4th  Januanr  O.S.  18tt»  and  tfaieBni* 
perora  answer,  the  2d  February  of  the  same  year,  tne  manifesto  only  aeema 
to  have  got  a  diploiiintir  p;urb  on  the  \(i\h  of  August,  1823;  i.  f.  abovea  ymr 
and  half  after  the  business  bad  been  politicadJy  anaoged.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  delay  ? 

in  this  manifesto  the  same  double  dealing  is  cver^  where  remarked  as  in 
Alexander's  first  letter;  hence  his  inaji'^ity  spc:5k<^  of(  onu.inline's  "voluntary 
act,"  and  his  following  his  "  own  inclination,"  having  transferred  his  right  of 
succession  to  his  brother  Nicholas :  hence  also  the  expressions  *'  We  are 
deeply  afieeted  this  sacrifice,  which  our  dearly  beloved  brother  has  ro* 
solved  to  make  with  such  great  self-denial  for  the  confirnution  of  the  heredi- 
tary  statutes  nf  o\ir  Imperial  house  (f  e.  the  sunplemcntarv  act  respecting  the 
succession,  wliich  excludes  Constantine)  and  tne  unshaken  tranuuiiiuy  of  the 
Russian  empire,"  (t.  e.  the  danger  which  was  apprehended  of  Uonslantine'i 
murule,  if  he  should  ascend  the  throne). 

Tb<'  fourth  and  the  fifih  supplement  to  the  manifesto  consist  of  two  letters 
of  the  Grand  Duke  ConstanUne,  oitc  of  which  is  addressed  to  hit  mother  the 
Empress,  and  the  other  to  his  brother,  Nicholas.  They  are  both  dated 
Warsaw,  the  26th  November  (8th  December)  1825,  and  correspond  in  senti- 
nu  nt  with  the  former  documents.  They  were  written,  however,  before  (^on- 
Ht.iiitiiic  was  aware  that  his  brother  was  about  to  have  him  proclaimed  1  .m- 
perur  of  Russia.  Couriers  were  passing  and  repassing  between  Petersburgfa 
and  Warsaw,  and  even  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  consented  to  become  the 
bearer  of  despatches  between  his  Imperial  brothers,  while  the  Russians  of  all 
ranks,  boih  at  home  and  abroad,  were  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fide- 
lity to  Constantine  as  sovereign  of  the  North. 

bmsuntinc's  forced  icnnnaation  of  the  succesaioD,  and  his  abdieation  of  a 
cfowur-lbr  although  his  name  has  bm  erased  firoin  the  list,  he  assuredly 
was  Emperor — seemed  to  produce  nniver^ril  disappointment ;  but  still  tran- 

auiUity  was  maintained.  These  circumstances  are  explained  by  the  fact  that 
le  Grand  Duke  had  become  mvch  more  popular  within  the  last  five  yean* 
On  the  ascent  of  Nicholas  to  the  thiotte,  the  late  insurrection  took  placet  ^b* 
results  of  which  arc  frc^b  in  the  memory' of  our  readers. 

By  the  account  oi  ihe  i-!mperor  Nicholas  himself,  in  Ins  addrf'?'?  to  ihc 
Russian  nation,  the  sacred  words — fidelity,  oaths,  legitimate  order,  and  even  tiie 
nam^  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  were  merely  a  pretext  for  treason  nnd 
for  the  better  execution  of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators — "  designs  long 
contrived,  long  meditated,  long  matured  in -darkness."  Inspired  with  furious 
anil  mad  ideas  of  revolution,  they  intended  at  once  to  cast  down  the  tbrooe 
and  the  laws,  to.piodttee  anarchy,  and  ultimately  to  overturn  the  empine* 
These  inconsidera^»  foolish*  and 'bloodthirsty  individuals,  these  diseontcnl-. 
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ed,  cruel,  and  barbarous  desperadoes,  were  lo  commence  their  grand  scheme, 
bv  a  horrible  deed — the  assassination  of  the  whole  Imperial  family !  M  In  the 
CDttich  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PSauit  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  liie  castle, 
repose  the  ashes  of  all  the  monaichs  of  Russia  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
On  the  12th  February  every  member  of  the  dynasty  ofRonianof  makesa  point 
of  attending  a  religious  ceremony,  which  is  well  described  by  Holman  m  hift 
Travels,  to  memory  of  Paul,  Woile  in  the  acts  of  devotion,  or  after  their  con- 
elaikm,  the  Imperial  vicUint  were  to  have  been  shot  up  in  the  cbme^  and 
there  murdered.  The  ra-^tle  was  then  to  have  been  seized,  all  the  (breignen 
ill  the  Residence  were  to  have  been  uiurdere(!,  and  Petersbnigh  was  to  hftv« 
been  given,  up  to  the  soldiers  to  be  pillaged  for  three  days. 

In  a  proclamation  which  the  £mpeior  Issocd' after  the  ioturreetion,  he 
made  known  many  of  the  details  of  the  conspiracy,  which  he  ascribed  at  the 
same  time  to  "  a  handful  of  factious  persons."  That  proclamation  appearwl 
in  the  Loudon  newspapers  on  the  23d  Januarys  and  on  the  followmi?  day. 
Dr.  Lvall  made  numetoos  comments  tipon  the  state  of  Russian  ai&irs  m  the 
MorotQc^  Chronicle,  among  which  is  Ihc  following  observatUNS  m  ^^^m  l» 
the  ontnions  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

*•  These  are  not  mv  opinions  ;  I  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  spfrit  of 
refimu  or  revolution  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  that  it  exi&ts  among  many 
of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  amongaomc  of  the  BoUea  of  the  hi^est  and 
most  ancient  families  of  the  empire." 

This  statement,  alas  !  has  already  bvcn  but  loo  fully  verified.  We  Icarn 
£rom  the  jouroais  of  the  day  that  tlie  spirit  of  insurrection  has  manifested 
itadf  in  the  govtniiMfnt  of  Kief,  and  even  in  Bciaarabia,  beudea  Petersburgh 
and  among  the  conspirators  occur  the  standard  Russian  names  IXSl^orukit, 
GaJfcsin,  Orlof,  Lapuchin,  Muravief,  Trubetskoi,  Demidof,  Obolenskii^  Ac 
&c  Two  thousand  officers  have  been  arrested. 

The  late  innirrection,  howrever  lon^  prepared,  and  however  well  oiganizcd, 
%vas  taken  by  surprise,  and  hurried  into  action  by  extraordinary  events,  and 
has  been  defeat' nf  for  a  time  j  but  the  Tsar  and  the  Russians  sliould  recollect 
that  the  spark  ot  revoluiion  is  not  extinguished  :  on  the  conuary,  the  spirit 
of  reform  bat  extended  from  the  borders  of  Poland  to  ihe  wuiU  ot  China, 
and  from  the  Neva  to  the  Araxes. 

We  should  like  to  see  Russia  advance  in  the  scale  of  nations;  but  the 
oiarch  of  civilization  cannot  be  forced  j  rude  peasants  cannot  be  transformed 
into  civilized  free  citizens  by  revolution,  by  lite  cane,  by  the  word  of  com- 
nwnd,  or  by  an  Imperial  Uk^. 

Like  his  brother  the  laic  Alexander,  Nicholas  goes  about  the  City  iome- 
timcs  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback,  to  remark  what  is  going  forward, 
unci  is  every  where  received  with  joy  and  enthusiasm.  A  short  while  ago  he 
was  in  the  iouare  where  the  eclebrMed  gigantic  monument  of  Peter  the 
Great  is  placed.  Casting  his  eyes  on  the  statue  of  the  Tsar,  he  exclaimed  to 
the  great  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded — *'  He  also  had  many  obstacles 
to  overcome,  but  with  perseverance  and  the  aid  of  God,  he  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  IketioD.  I  have  the  coumge  to  desire  what  is  good,  and  with 
that  many  difficultiet  vaikiah,"  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  P^ter 
the  Great  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and  that  he  had  only  a  rude 
people  and  an  ignorant  army  to  govern,  who  had  no  idea^;  of  liberty ;  whereas 
now,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  general  population  is  liiumiuated,  and  Russia 
having  come  inio  colliiion  with  the  other  states  of  Europe,  hat  acqnlted  • 

new  train  of  sentiments. 

Oth  cr  anecdotes  must  he  reserved  for  aTiothcr  occasion.  Therefore  to  con- 
clude, when  we  take  into  coiisidcrauon  ihcdangcra  which  Nicholas  the  First 
hat  already  incurred^thatconspiradet  have  so  early  manifested  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire — that  a  revolutionary  spirit  widelv  prevails  $  and 
that,  besides  revolts,  we  alreadv  hear  of  inceiuharie«>  attempting  lo  burn  the 
Itesidcncc,  we  cannot  but  view  Nichol<u>'s  situation  ix&  one  of  great  danger,  iind 
ooogratnlaic  oundvet  that  Providence  hat  not  made  us  Autocrats  of  Russia. 
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DIABV  OP  A  BARaiBTBB  OtJBINO  TUB  LAST  WBXVOBD 

ASSISBS. 

.  I  AM  an  Irish  BarrUter,  and  so  the  Leinster  Ciicuit.  1  keep  a  diary  of 
extra-professional  occurrences  in  this  half*yearly  round, — a  sort  of  sentimetklal 
note-book,  which  I  preserve  apart  from  the  nisi  prhi^  adjudications  of  the 
gotutf  judges  of  assize.  In  reading  over  my  journal  ot  the  last  Circuit,  1  find 
much  matter  which  with  more  leiiate  1  coufd  lediice  into  better  tliape.  I 
•hall  conlciii  myself  for  the  pment  with  an  account  of  the  la&i  assizes,  or 
rather  of  myseli  during  the  last  assizes  of  Wexford,  preituming  that  I  do  little 
more  than  transcribe  toe  record  of  my  own  feelings  and  observations  from  a 
diary,  to  which,  IS  1  have  intimated,  they  were  committed  without  any  in- 
h  luiou  that  th^  should  be  submit^  to  the  public  eve.  This  will  account 
for  the  character  of  the  iocidcnis,  and  the  want  ot  classification  in  their 
detail. 

1  set  off  from  Dublin  on  the  1 7th  of  Julv,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
passed  in  the  mail-coach  through  Ferns,    in  Cnclaod,  a  banister  is  not  per- 
mitted to  travel  in  a  public  vehicle,  lest  he  should  be  placed  in  too  endearing 
a juxia-posilion  to  an  attorney.    Rut  in  Ireland  no  such  ]>roli;hition  exists; 
and  so  little  aristocracy  prevdiis  ui  uur  migrations  from  town  to  town,  that  a 
son  of  connivance  has  been  extended  to  the  cheap  and  rapid  jaunting-cars 
by  which  Signor  Bianconi  (an  ingenious  Italian)  has  opened  a conunVBieaiioo 
betveeen  almost  all  thr  towns  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  Be  it,  however,  remem- 
bered, that  it  was  not  lu  an  Irish  vts-a-vUf  that  1  passed  through  the  ancient 
city  of  Perns.   Doctor  EIrington,  the  |>reteot  Bishop  of  Cloeher,  resides  in 
its  immediate  vicinity;  his  palace  is  visible  from  the  joad.   A  word  or  two 
about  the  Doctor     He  had  been  Provost  of  Triniiv  College,  and  u  uh  raised 
to  this  important  otlice  by  Mr.  Perceval,  to  whom  lie  recommended  himself 
by  some  mystical  elucubrations  upon  tbe  piety,  poverty,  and  simplicity  of  the 
Irish  Church.   They  were  distinguished  by  a  laoorious  Airosinass,  and  exhi* 
Ijited  a  perfect  keepin<:  l)rtn(*e!i  the  unck-rstanding  of  the  writer  and  his  heart: 
ihcy  smeh  nf  a  lamp  wlitcli  was  led  wiih  rancid  oi!     The  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  had  been  the  compeiitor  of  Llrington  for  the  first  station  of 
the  University.   His  eminent  abilities  ^ave  him  in  his  own  opinion,  and  I 
should  add  in  the  iudgmeiit  of  the  Umversity,  a  paramount  claim.     But  at 
ihat  lime  he  had  the  plague-spot  of  liberality  in  his  rliamcfcr     The  stain  has 
been  since  efiaced,.but  it  was  still  apparent  when  he  presented  itimself  to  the 
Minister.  Doctor  Magee  used  to  give  a  somewhat  amusing  account  ofbas 
reception  by  the  flippant  personage  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  State, 
lie  ihr'*w  out  some  broad  hints  as  to  tlie  princip!e5  in  which  llic  Prore«tnnt 
youth  ot  Ireland  ought  to  be  educated ;  and  said  that  the  office  had  been  given 
away.  **  Let  me  see,"  (said  Mr.  Perceval,  in  the  Doctor's  description,) "  let  lue 
se« — yes,  his  name  his  Doctor  EIrington,  1  have  his  pamphlets  upon  tithes ; 
he  has  demonstrated  their  divine  ortiziti.    How  mucn  such  men  are  wanted 
in  these  dangerous  timcsl"  The  mistake  made  by  the  Minister  in  jironoun- 
cing  the  name  of  his  successful  rival,  (which  he  hardly  knew,)  produced  an 
hicreased-secretion  of  gall  in  the  Doctor,  to  which  he  used  to  give  vent  in 
many  a  virulent  gibe.    At  this  time  he  was  Mr.  Plunket's  friend,  and  his 
own  enemy     Rut  PercevaTs  admonition  was  not  lost  upon  him.     He  per- 
ceived tliat  he  liad  ukcn  a  wrung  course,  and,  selecting  his  competitor  as  his 
example,  speedily  improved  upon  .his  model.   But  let  him  pass.  Doctor 
EIringion,  while  a  fellow  of  the  college,  published  an  edition  of  Euclid.  A 
schoolboy  might  have  given  it  to  the  world.    But  such  is  the  slate  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  University,  that  by  constituting  an  exception  to  tbe  babiu  of 
intellectual  sloth  which  prevail  over  that  opulent  ana  inglorious  corpoia^ 
tion,  even  an  edition  of  Euclid  confers  upon  a  tellow  of  the  university  n 
cf>!Tiparntive  title  tO  respect.    When  Provost,  he  was  a  ri:_^id  discijiilinarian. 
He  attracted  public  attention  by  two  measures: — he  suppressed  the  iiistorical 
Society,  and  issued  a  proclanialioo  against  witchcraft.    Special  orders  were 
given  by  the  Doctor  i^piinst  the  laisiiig  of  the  Devil.   The  library  of  Tkinity 
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College  is  filleti  with  hooka  of  nccrnmiincy  j  and,  ap[-rclu':uliri^  that  the 
students  might  be  reduced  into  u  coimucrce  vvitii  tlic  i  icud,  the  Doctor 
gave  peremptory  directioDi,  dutlUie  ponderous  and  worm-eaten  repertories  oC 
the  Black  art  should  not  be  unclasped.  A  Scholar  of  the  house,  who  appears 
to  have  had  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  occult  sciences,  complained  of  the 
restraint  which  the  Doctor  had  taken  upon  himself  to  put  upon  his  inter- 
couiM  with  the  Prinee  of  the  Air/'  ana  called  the  former  to  account  in  a' 
visitation,  at  which  Lord  Chief  Justice  Downes  (not  very  appropriaiely)  pre- 
sided, as  the  representative  of  Hi>  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
1  do  not  recollect  the  decision  oi  Lordshiu  u^ion  this  important  auesliou, 
bat,  if  I  may  be  allow^  to  conjecuire  (fom  his  intdlecttial  liabits»  I  cannot 
help  SHspeetii^  that  any  appeal  to  the  statutes  of  James  the  First  must  have 
been  conclusive,  \n  his  mind,  in  favour  of  the  Iiijtinction  against  sorcery. 
Shortly  aticr  this  exploit  against  the  Devil,  the  Doctor  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  Limerick ;  and  upon  the  detection  of  his  sanctimonious  and  detestable 
predecessor,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Clogher.  He  resides  in  a 
noble  palace,  which  arrests  the  attention  of  tlic  traveller  in  his  way  to 
Wexford,  and  afTords  an  illustration  of  that  apostolic  poverty,  in  which  the 
teachers  ot  the  relurmed  religion  embody  it's  holy  precepts. 

Wexford  is  a  very  aoeient  town.  It  was, formerly  surrotttnled  by  walls,  a 
part  of  which  continue  standing.  They  are  mantled  with  ivy,  and  are  rapidly 
mouldering  away ;  but  must  once  have  been  of  considerable  strength.  The 
remains  of  an  old  monastery  are  situate  at  the  western  gate.  By  a  recent 
order  of  vestry,  Cat  which  embolics  are  not  permitted  to  vote,)  a  tax  was 
laid  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  upon  the  site  of  the 
IDonastic  ruin.  Upon  enterini;  Wexford  I  missed  a  portion  of  the  old  building, 
i  walked  into  its  precincts,  and  found  that  some  of  the  venerable  arches  of 
the  ancient  edifice  had  been  thrown  down,  to  make  way  for  the  modemi 
structure.  The  work  of  devastation  had  been  going  on  among  the  residences 
of  the  dead,  A  churchyard  enconipi^sc?  these  remains  of  Christian  anti- 
quity J  and  I  observed  that  mnny  a  ^ravc  had  been  torn  up,  in  order  to  make 
a  foundation  for  the  new  Pfoieataui  cliurch.  The  masons  who  had  been  at 
%vork  the  preceding  day,  had  left  some  ofthdr  implements  behind  them. 
To  behola  the  line  and  the  trowel  in  the  grave,  would  be  at  any  time  a 
painfid  spectacle;  but  this  violation  of  the  departed  becomes  exasperating 
to  uur  passions,  as  well  as  offensive  to  our  religious  sentiments,  when  it  is 
<iceasiooed  bv  an  invasion  of  the  ancteat  and  proper  demesne  of  the  almost 
universal  iaita  of  the  people.  Fragments  of  white  bones  had  been  thrown 
up,  and  lay  mingled  with  black  mould  upon  the  green  hillocks  of  the  adjoin- 
ing dead.  **  Whv  should  not  that  be  the  skull  of  an  Abbot  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
ail  observed  the  fragments  of  a  huge  head  which  had  been  recently  cast  up : 
"  little  did  he  think,  that,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  his  monastic  splendour,  he 
should  ever  be  *  twitched  about  the  sconce*  by  a  rude  heretical  knave,  and 
that  a  Protestant  shovel  should  deal  such  profanation  upon  a  head  so  deeply 
stored  with  the  subtleties  of  Scoius  and  the  mysteries  of  Aquinas!"  Alter 
passing  some  minutes  in  "chewing  the  cud  of  these  bitter  fancies,"  I  became 
sveary  of  my  meditations  among  the  dead,  and  strolled  towards  the  Quay  of 
Wexford,  upon  which  both  church  and  chapel  had  poured  out  all  their 
promiscuous  contents.  Here  was  u  large  ^tnering  of  youug  damsels,  who 
after  having  gone  through  their  spiritual  duues,  came  to  perform  the  temporal 
exercises  of  an  Iriih  Sabbath.  There  was  a  great  display  of  Wexfordian 
finery.  The  women  of  Wexford  of  the  better  class  have,  in  general,  a 
passion  for  dress,  to  which  I  have  beard  that  tliey  sacrifice  many  of  their 
domcfstic  comforts.  This  little  town  is  temarltable  for  a  strange  effort  at 
saving  aud  display.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ladies,  who  reside  in  small 
and  jndifTerently  furnished  lodgings,  issuing  from  dark  and  contracted  lanes 
in  all  the  splendour  which  millinery  can  supply.  This  tendency  to  ex- 
travagance m  dre&s  is  the  less  excusable,  because  Nature  has  done  so 
timch  for  their  faces  and  persons,  as  to  tender  superfluous  the  efforts  of 
Mmth — VOL.  XTl.  MO.  LXm.  X 
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An.    The  lower,  as  well  as  higher  daases,  are  conspicuous  for  beauty. 
There  Mre  tvro  baronies  in  this  county,  in  one  of  wM^  the  town  is  tituatie» 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  descended  from  a  colony  planted  by  the  first 
English  spitlers,  who  never  having  intermingled  their  blood  with  the  coarser 
material  ot  the  countiy,  have  retained  a  perfectly  cliaractertsttc  physiogaomy* 
VtA  may  be  distiRgatMied  at  u  glance  from  the  popnlaUon  dT  the  aqi^iiag 
districts.  The  Irish  f«ee,althoagh  full  of  shrewdness  and  vivadty,  is  deficient  in 
proportion  and  grace.  Before  you  arrive  in  Wexford,  in  traversing  ihecrajagy 
nills  which  overhang  it,  you  meet  with  countenances  at  every  ttep,  whicia 
are  marked  by  a  rude  eneigy  and  a  harbanm*  ttreugth.    Hinaagjh  the  etowd 
of  •moke  tfiat  rolls  from  the  doors  of  a  hovel  of  mud,  you  may  observe  the 
face  of  many  an  Hibernian  damsel,  glowing  with  a  rtidcfv  nnd  almo^^t  too 
vigorous  health,  made  up  of  features  whose  rudeness  is  redeemed  by  iheir 
flexibility  and  animation,  with  eyes  full  of  mockery  and  of  will,  and  lips 
chat  teem  to  provoke  to  an  encounter  in  pleasantry,  for  which  they  ova 
always  preparcn.     The  dres^  nf  the  genuine  Irish  fnir  Is  just  suffiricnt  to 
conceal  ihc  more  sacred  of  their  ^yninictrirs,  but  leaves  the  proator  portion 
of  their  persons  in  a  state  of  brawny  and  turmidable  nudity.    Bui  when  you 
defcend  nom  the  hilli  to  ^e  easietn  eoast,  you  are  immeoiately  struck  with 
a  total  dissimilarity  of  look,  and  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  peculiarly  English 
aspect.    I  am  disposed  to  think  the  young  women  of  the  lower  class  in  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  even  more  graceful  and  ieminine  than  the  most 
lively  of  the  Eoglith  peasantry,  whom  I  nave  ever  had  oeeanon  to  iKMke. 
Their  eyes  are  of  deep  and  tender  bhse,  their  foreheadfl  are  high  and  tmooth* 
their  cheeks  have  a  clear  transparent  colour,  and  a  sweetness  of  exi>resiion 
sits  on  their  full  fresh  lips,  whicn  is  united  with  P^fcct  mode^ity,  and  renders 
them  objects  of  pure  and  respectfol  intefatt.  They  uke  a  s|;>ecial  oare  oC 
their  persons,  and  exhibit  that  fldtnets  and  neatness  in  their  attire,  Ibt 
which  ihcir  Knp:]i^h  kindred  are  remnrkaV>7c.     I  have  often  stopper!  to  ob- 
serve a  girl  from  the  barony  of  Forth,  in  ihe  ni:irket  of  Wexford,  wuit  her 
basket  of  eggs  or  of  chickens  for  sale,  and  wisiied  that  I  were  an  artist,  in 
order  that  I  might  preserve  her  &oe  and  fi^re.   Her  bonnet  of  bright  and 
well>plaited  straw  just  permitted  a  few  bright  ringlets  to  escape  upon  her 
oval  cheek  ;  over  her  head  was  thrown  a  kerchief  of  muslin  to  protect  her 
complexion  from  tiic  sun.   Her  cloak  of  blue  cloth,  trimmed  with  grra 
sUk,  hong  gracefully  from  her  ehonlders.   Her  boddiiee  was  tightly  Med 
round  a  graceful  and  symmetrical  person.   Her  feet  were  compressed  ia  smart 
and  wcU-polbhed  shoes  ;  and  as  she  held  out  iver  hn«;ket  to  allure  yon  into  a 
purchase  of  her  commodities,  her  smile,  with  all  its  winni^a;ness,  was  stiU  so 
pure,  that  you  did  not  dare  to  wish  that  she  should  lictseir  be'tbiowii  into 
the  bargain.    It  is  clear  that  the  pttisantry  of  these  districts  are  a  superidf 
and  hetter-ordercr!  tribe.     Indn^nry  and  morality  prevail  amongst  them. 
Crime  is  almost  unknown  in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bar^.    The  English 
reader  will  probably  imagine  that  they  must  be  Protestants.   On  the  con* 
trsry,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  their  only  efeed,  and  all  efforts  at 
prosclytism  have  wholly  failed.     It  lias  often  V>rcn  considered  as  singular, 
that  the  Irish  rebellion  should  have  raLcd  with  s\ich  fierceness  among  this 
moral  and  pacific  peasantry.     Some  are  disposed  to  refer  the  intensity  of 
their  political  Mings  to  their  atlaehmient  to  the  Catholic  religions  mit  I 
believe  that  the  main  cause  of  the  temporary  ferocity  into  which  th^  Vere 
excited,  and  In  the  indulgence  of  which  they,  for  a  while,  threw  off  all 
their  former  habits,  had  its  origin  from  the  excesses  of  which  aliceutious  sol- 
diery were  guilty,  and  that  the  dtshononr  of  their  wives  and  daughters  impittBd 
them  to  revenge  and  blood. 

I  have  extended  my  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  5>axon  dis- 
tricts (for  they  may  be  so  called)  beyond  the  limits  I  had  proposed.    But  1 
write  in  a  desultory  fashion,  upon  matters  which  are  in  themselves  somewhat 
unlinked  together.    While  I  was  wanderini^  up  and  down  the  Quay  of 
WeKford«  aod«  after  havfaig  fed  my  fgfi%  lo  saHety,  was  b^niiiag  to  yield  to 
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the  S{Mrit  of  oscitation  which  is  apt  to  creep  upon  a  lawjrer  on  the  tabbadw 

a  ^ntteman  had  the  goodness  to  invite  me  to  accompany  him  up  the  river 
Sianey,  to  a  tiuc  wood  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream,  where  he  proposed  that 
bis  [)arty  shoiiM  dine  upon  the  refireshmenU  with  which  his  bar^c  wns  copi« 
miily  stored,  i  gladly  took  advantage  of  this  very  polite  invitation ;  the  wind 
was  favoiirahle,  nnd  wafted  us  along  the  sniOf>th  rtv.d  gh^^sy  stream  with  a 
rapid^nd  dcliuhtiul  motion.  The  banks  are  remarkable  lor  their  beauty.  On 
the  right  huo^,  as  3rou  proceed  up  the  river,  the  seat  of  the  La  Hunt  family 
ofiers  a  series  of  acclivities  covered  with  thick  and  veoerabte  wood.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  nir  is  so  soft,  an(!  the  aspect  so  much  open  to  the  inicl  dav 
sun,  that  shrubs  which  are  proper  to  southern  latitudps,  ^jovr  in  abundance 
in  these  noble  plantations.  At  every  turn  of  the  stream^  which  winds  ma 
sheet  of  sihPer  through  a  coltivated  valley,  landscapes  worthy  of  the  peoeil  of 
Gainsborough  or  of  Wilson  are  disclosed.  Castles,  old  Danish  Forts,  the 
ruin^  of  Monasteries,  and,  I  should  add,  the  falling  halls  of  absentees,  appear 
in  a  ion^  succeasioQ  upon  both  sides  of  the  stream.  1  was  a  good  deal  struck 
with  a  iHtle  noolc,  in  which  a  heautiful  cottage  nee  out  of  green  trees  $  and  « 
asked  who  was  the  proprietor.  It  had  been  miilt,  it  seems,  by  Sir  H.  Bate 
Dudley,  the  former  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Herald,  who  resided  for 
some  time  upon  a  living  given  to  him  in  this  diocese.  1  was  informed  that 
he  Wtts  respected  by  all  classes,  and  beloved  by  the  poor.  His  departure  was 
greatly  regretted*  Not  far  from  Sir  H.  Bate  Dudley's  cottage,  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Devereux,  of  Cnrrick  Nana.  He  is  "n'ld  to  be  dcsretuled  from  a  brother 
of  William  the  Contjueror,  and  certainly  belongs  to  one  ol  the  most  ancient 
&mtUe8  in  Ireland.  The  political  race  of  this  gentleman  is  so  honourably 
ardent,  that  he  has  gone  to  the  expense  of  collecting  portiuts  of  alt  the  par- 
liamentary friends  of  Emanci|>ation,  and  devoted  a  gallery  to  the  purpose. 
After  passing  his  seat,  wc  saw  Mount  Leinster,  to\s  crjng  m  all  its  glory  be- 
fore us,  with  the  sun  dei»cet)ding  upon  its  peak.  Havuig  reached  the  point 
of  our  destination,  we  landed  in  a  deep  and  tangled  wood,  and  sat  down  to 
dinner  in  a  cave  which  overhangs  the  stream.  While  we  were  sittin<;  in  this 
spot,  which  1  may  justly  call  a  romantic  one,  a  sweet  voice  rose  from  the 
banks  beneath,  in  the  music  of  a  melancholy  air.  It  was  what  1  once  heard 
af»oor  harper  esll '  a  lonesome  air.'  I  do  not  know  whether  certain  potations 
oompounJed  of  a  liquor  which,  in  our  love  of  the  figoiative,  we  have  called 
•*  mountain  dew,"  might  not  have  added  to  the  inspiration  of  the  inelodv. 
When  it  ceased,  we  proceeded  to  discover  the  fair  vocalist  who  had  uttered 
•uch  dulcet  notes,  and  whom  one  of  us  compared  to  the  Lady  iu  Comus. 
What  was  our  disappointment,  when,  npon  approach  in?  the  spot  from  which 
the  music  had  proceeded,  we  found  an  assembly  of  Sabbatarian  nas«;.iifcr<;, 
who  gave  vent  to  a  lonfl  nnd  honest  Irni^h,  as  we  arrived.  The  echoes  took 
up  their  boisterous  aicrnuictii,  whicii  reverberated  through  the  woods  and 
hills.  Tlie  songstress  who  had  so  enchanted  ns,  was  little  better  than  a  pea- 
sant girl.  These  good  people,  who  were  sitting  in  a  circle  round  a  huge  jug 
of  punch,  had  resolved  to  participate  in  the  heantv  of  Nature,  of  which  we 
are  all  tenants  in  common,  and,  like  ourselves,  iiad  roved  out  from  the  town 
to  dine  in  the  wood.  Th^  entered  their  boat  at  the  same  time  that  we 
pushed  off  from  the  bank,  and  accompanied  us.  It  was  now  evening.  The 
broad  water  was  without  a  ripple  I^he  sun  had  gone  down  behind  Mount 
Leioster,  and  a  rich  vermilion  was  spread  over  the  vast  range  of  iotty  and  pre- 
oifNtoos  hills  that  bcnind  the  wesfera  horison.  The  ni^ht  wu  advaneiiw 
'from  the  east,  towards  which  our  boats  were  rapidly  gliding.  Thevroon 
which  han'i:  upon  the.  hanks,  had  thrown  the  ir  tirnnd  shadows  acro<!^  the 
stream.  We  reaciied  the  narrow  pass  where  the  remains  of  a  palace  oi  King 
John,  which  is  still  called  "  Shaun's  Court,"  stand  upon  the  river,  while  the 
Tower  of  Fitxstenhen  rises  upon  the  other  bank.  This  was  the  first  hold 
raised  by  the  English  u| on  their  landinpr.  It  built  nn  n  rock,  nnd  com- 
mands ibe  gorge  in  which  the  Slaney  is  at  this  point  narrowly  co[n|)rt ssed. 
While  our  barge  was  carried  along  the  dark  watei,  the  lair  vocalist,  who  was 
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in  the  other  boat,  wds  prevailed  uuoti  to  sin^  an  Irish  melody:  our  oars  were 
•atpended.  Wichoat  any  knowledge  of  ravtic,  the  posMsted  afine  %'oice,  and 
wat  not  deitt lute  of  feeling.    She  selected  an  old  Irish  air,  to  which  ^Ioo^e 
has  appropriately  allied  the  nn»rortiin«-4  of  Ireland.    Wexford  Is  the  birth- 
place of  the  Poet }  and  as  his  beauittul  words  passed  over  liic  waters,  I  could 
not  avoid  thinking  that  in  hia  boyhood  he  must  often  have  lin|ceied  amidtt 
the  hilts  which  tnnounded  us,  in  which  the  liveltncas  of  Nature  is  assoeintied 
with  so  many  national  recollections,    it  is  not  impossible  that  his  mind  may 
have  taken  iu  first  tinge  from  these  scenes,  which  it  is  difilcuit  for  evcu  au 
ordinary  person  to  contemplate,  withoat  a  mournfisl  emotion.  The  enchant- 
ing mdancholy  of  the  air,  which  u  commonly  called  *'  The  Coulin/'  and 
which  was  sweetly  and  iiidrlificKiIlysung,  went  deeply  into  our  hearts.  '!  he  \m- 
presslon  left  by  the  poetry  and  the  music,  which  were  ao  well  assisted  by  a 
Deaultful  lucahiy,  did  not  soon  pass  away.    While  our  spirits  were  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  feelings  which  had  been  called  forth  by  these  simple 
means,  the  lights  of  the  tf)wa  of  Wexford  were  descried.  As  we  aj.proached,  I 
perceived  the  arches  of  the  Bridge,  which  streicln^i  iti  crazv  teni^ih  from  the 
town  to  the  opposite  6ide  of  the  river.     It  was  upuu  liiai  bruise  thai  the  in* 
Ihriated  insurgents,  upon  becoming  masten  of  Wesfotd,  eolketed  their  pri- 
ioneiB,  and  murdered  them  in  whai^  I  was  <;oing  to  call  cold  blood  :  but  the 
phra'-ie  would  be  an  inappropriate  one.    The  passions  of  the  people,  which 
had  been  heated  to  the  utmost  intensity  iu  the  course  ot  thai  frightful  con- 
test, had  not  lost  their  rage  at  the  time  that  they  were  guilty  of  that  terrific 
slaughter.    A  gentleman  who  sat  by  my  side,  had  attested  most  of  the  events 
o  wliich  I  r\Mi  ;ilhi(!!:i;r     As  we  neared  the  nietnnria!  of  that  horrible  event, 
(for  the  Bridge  ot  VV  e&tord  has  almost  become  unpas:»able,  and  scarcely  serves 
any  other  purpose  thati  that  of  preserving  the  recollection  of  the  8aii<.;uinary 
misdeeds  enacted  upon  it)i  inquired  the  details  of  the  massacre.  He  told  me  that 
some  ninety  persons,  ofbnth  cxc^,  were  placed  by  the  rebels  up<o  tiie  bridge; 
thai  ihcir  fate  was  intimated  to  theui  ;  and  that  they  were  desired  to  prcp.'ire 
for  death.    The  Catholic  clergy  inierpu^ed,  without  cHcct.    The  iusur^enl:> 
were  bent  upon  revense,  for  the  wrongs  which  most  of  them  had  individually 
sustained,  and  for  ic inusly  appealed  to  the  blood  upon  their  own  doors,  in  vindi- 
cation of  what  they  liad  resohed  to  perpetrate.    Their  unforiuMite  victims 
fell  upon  their  kuees,  and  cried  oui  tor  mercy.    **  You  showed  ii  not  lu  our 
children,"  was  the  answer;  and  to  such  an  answer  no  replication  can  be  gtvoB 
iaa  chril  war.  At  the  appointed  moment,  the  gates  of  the  bridge  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  work  of  doa»h  wns  ahnosl  instantaneously  completed. 

We  had  now  apotoached  sutticiently  near  the  bridge  to  perceive  iis  moul- 
dering timbers  with  distinctness,  and  to  hear  the  plash  of  the  waters  agoaiBai 
ita  rotten  planks.  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  affectation  when  I  say  that  the 
sound  was  peculiarly  dismal.  The  continunn^  dash  of  the  wave  at  al!  rtTiie? 
(whatever  be  the  cause,  and  I  leave  ii  to  mciaphyiiciaos  to  assign  it;  diitposes 
the  mind  to  a  mournful  mood.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  rush  of  water,  of 
which  we  are  warned  by  iu  momenury  interruption,  suggesu  the  ideas  of 
transitoriness,  and  prc^cnt^  an  iiiia^;!'  of  thi  flL  L  tinp;  quality  of  our  existence. 
But  there  was  socuellun^  m  tlu-  sound  (jfilu-  ri\(  r.  as  it  broke  upon  the  piles 
of  decayed  and  bending  tuubcr  dial  bu!>uiii  the  Bridge  ofW  cxtord,  of  a  pecu- 
Ikrly  melancholy  and  more  than  common-place  kind.  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  I  surveyed  that  decayed  but  still  enduring  fabric  (why  does  not 
the  tide  wash  it  into  the  sea?)  that  upon  those  shattered  hoards,  and  wced- 
^antled  planks,  there  had  been  many  a  wretch  who  clung  with  a  desperate 
MMflity  for  a  little  lonfter  life,  until  a  thnist  of  the  insurgent's  pike  looiemMi 
the  gyasp  of  agony,  and  the  corpse,  after  whirling  for  a  moment  in  the  ediliea 
beneath,  was  wafted  intn  the  ocean,  and  became  the  sea-bird'';  perch. 

Such  were  the  feelings  wtih  which  I  could  not  help  looking  upon  this 
memorial  of  the  shame  and  disasters  of  my  country.   A  few  days  after,  there 
.  occurred  in  this  very  spot  a  scene  which  tended  rather  to  rivet  than  to  woribtn 
the  political  imarest  with^whioh  the  Bridge  of  Wexford  ought  lo  he  survqi«d. 
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Mr.  O'Connel  was  brought  as  special  counsel  to  Wexford :  the  people  de- 
termined to  piv  htiTi  nil  (he  honours  which  it  was  in  t!ieir  power  to  bestow. 
It  vva:t  decided  liiul  aa  aquatic  procession,  if  I  ntay  u&e  the  uhrase,  should 
meet  him  at  Fitztlephen'a  Tower,  aod  that  he  should  be  attenoed  by  the  eiii* 
aeni  ffom  the  ground  whmn  the  Ejnglish  had  fixed  the  foundations  of  their 
dominion.  The  counsellor  was  accor(lin.rlv  met,  at  the  pass  which  I  have 
described,  by  a  fleet  of  boats,  and  was  forced  to  &tep  into  a  triumphal  barge, 
ntQiicd  h^  the  ehoieett  rowen  who  could  be  procured.  They  were  drened 
in  green  jackets  lined  with  gold.  A  large  flag  of  the  same  emblematical 
co!orir,  with  a  har|)  without  a  crown,  floated  from  the  Stern.  An  immense 
muluiude  were  iis^embled  upon  the  banks,  and  a  vast  number  of  boats 
crowded  the  river.  The  counsellor  entered  the  patriotic  bar^e  with  a  thow  of 
iducianGe»  and  took  bit  teat  Three  cheen  were  gif  en. 

'  Comldont  rmstriB ;  intentaque  hrachia  remiR  : 

Inteiiti  exprrffinf  sijfrnim,  pxsfiltHntiR(jnc  liaurit 
Corda  pnvur  puUans,  Uuduiiique  ooesta  cnpido. 
lade,  ubi  elan  dedit  aonttum  laha,  fiaibns  onnes 

Hand  tnoni,  prosi1u(^re  suis  :  fcrit  a-tliern  clRnior 
Nuiitlcus  :  ailductis  spumant  freta  versa  Incerfi^. 

The  spectacle  exhibited  in  Wexfnrd  upon  this  occasion  was  a  striking  one. 
The  whole  Caiiiolic  population  poured  forth  to  Ljrcet  Mr.  O'C  ouncl,  and 
thousands  gathered  upon  the  Quay  and  Bridge  afWtxtotd  to  hail  his  arrival. 
The  Protestants,  who  find  in  every  incident  of  this  kind  an  association  with 
the  events  of  1798,  stood  with  an  expre'^^ion  of  (leep  and  angry  ^loom  in  the 
midst  of  ail  the  turbulent  exultation  ot  ihcir  Pomsh  fellow-citizens.  1  ob- 
served groups  of  tilent  and  ioowling  men,  whose  pnysiognomlea  did  not  permit 
me  to  doubt  their  religion.  They  muttered  a  few  words  to  each  other,  and 
seemed  to  gripe  their  hands  as  if  they  felt  the  yeomati's  sabre  already  in  their 
grasp.  The  Catholics  were  either  heedless  of  their  anger,  or  derided  its  im- 
potence* They  were  astemhied  in  vast  numbers  upon  the  bridge,  which 
'  tottered  beneath  their  weight.  At  length  the  counsellor's  baigecame  in  sight. 
A  cheer  followed  every  ftrokc  of  the  oar,  and  at  length  he  reached  the  poifU 
selected  for  his  reception  in  the  city,  and  stepped  from  his  barge  upon  ih» 
bridge,  which,  1  suppose,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  spec- 
tators, grew  red  beneath  his  footsteps.  In  their  disturbed  imaginations  eveiy 
loot-print  was  marked  with  blood. 

7  he  a^-^i/c"*  opened  upon  Tuesday,  the  ]Qih.  The  judges  were  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Kmg's  Bench,  and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  one  of  the  judges  o( 
the  Court  of  Cominon  Pjeas.  The  former  regularly  goes  the  Leinster  cireait  j 
some  of  his  immediate  friends  and  kindred  are  upon  it.  Charles  is  the  name 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  constellated  lights,  by  which  he  is  rurrounded, 
have  been  called  "  his  wain."  it  is  natural  that  a  feeling  of  disrelish  for  this 
pndeviating  adherence  to  Leinster  should  exist  at  the  Bar,  and  it  is  equally  na- 
tural that  the  Chief  Justice  should  disregard  it.  The  ancient  residence  of 
his  family  (which  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second)  is 
situate  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  for  many  reasons  most  dear  to  kim. 
His  attachment  to  tnis  domestic  spot  does  not  arise  from  a  mefe  idle*pcide  of 
honourable  birth,  but  takes  itsonsin  in  a  most  noble  action.  Although  not 
bound  to  do  ?n,  he  "^old  liis  paternal  property  to  pay  his  father's  debts,  repur- 
chased it  With  ilie  pro(il5  o!  his  industry  and  his  genius,  and  now  holds  the 
estate  of  hi;>  furctathers  by  0  better  title  than  descent.  Lord  Redcsdale's  ne- 
phew, Mr.  Mitford,  who  was  deposited  in  Ireland  by  his  able  uncle,  has  a 
great  talent  for  drawing.  One  of  his  best  pictures  hangs  over  the  chimney  of 
the  principal  room  at  Kilmurry  (the  seat  of  the  Chief-Justice)  and  appropriately 
represents  Sterne's  story  of  "  the  Sword."  ^  The  subject  was  lelicitously 
cbcMMMi.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Chief-Justice  should  not  feel  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  a  mansion  which  aflbrds  an  evidence  at  once  of  his  genius  and 
of  his  virtues ;  and  it  would  be  Strange  if  he  did  not  exercise  the  privilege  of 
selection  which  belongs  to  his  judtciai  rank  in  iavour  of  a  circuit  upon  woick 
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hu  own  pronerty  is  situate,  m  almost  immefllate  continuity  to  every  toTvrt  in 
which  it  IS  ais  office  to  preside,  it  is  abo  to  be  observed,  that  in  Kilkenny 
he  is  encompassed  hifl  own  oetT  associates  and  friends ;  and  it  is  but  a  jalt 
indulgence  in  a  sentiment  of  virtaoas  pridet  that  he  should  desire  to  exerene 
his  high  funrtinns  amongst  those  who  experience  nn  iinaffecled  pleasure  at 
^vitl1cssi^g  the  elevation  which  he  has  attained.  W  iih  rcsuect  to  ihf  imputed 
charge  of  favouriti&in,  the  persons  who  are  most  disposeu  to  find  fault  with 
this  emlneat  individual,  cannot  point  out  any  specific  instance  in  which,  from 
a  partiality  to  the  advocate,  he  has'  manifested  the  least  bias  towards  the 
client ;  and  if  suitors,  upon  a  calculation  of  the  general  frailty  of  our  nature, 
should  indulge  in  the  hope  that  the  leaning  of  the  ^udge  b  to  be  secured  by 
cmplojring  the  supposed  object  of  his  predflcetiony  it  weie  too  much  to  cxpeet 
that  he  should  oft'er  an  tomage  totiif|Ndott,  and,  bj' giving  way  to  it,  yieUl  to 
a  certain  extent  an  acautcscenoe  in  its jostiee.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  at 
all  disposed  to  attach  oiame  to  him  for  perseyeting  in  his  uniform  adoption 
of  their  same  circuit,  as  long  as  judges  are  pemitted  bv  the  law  to  do  so.  Why 
ahonld  a  jieculiar  exception  be  made  gainst  bioi  ?  Other  jttdges  are  equally 
constant  in  their  local  likings,  and  vet  no  compbints  are  made  against  them. 
Lord  Norbury,  the  Chief  Baron,  anu  Baron  M'Clehind,  never  incur  any  portion 
of  public  censure  for  their  undeviatin^  revolution  through  the  same  judicial 
round.  In  Kngland,  too*  judges  are  m  the  habit  of  going  the  same  circuit 
^riihnut  incurring  the  popular  di-plpaMire.  While  the  law  stands  as  it  does 
no  CDiriplaint  can  justly  be  made  of  any  indnidnal  lor  consulting  his  own  con- 
venience in  these  regards,  it  miglit,  however,  be  matter  for  consideration, 
whether  the  statute  which  prevented  iudges  from  presiding  in  their  own 
counties  ought  not  to  be  re-cnactcd.  Tnat  statute  was  repealed  in  Ireland,  at 
the  instance,  it  is  said,  of  the  ex-judze  Day,  who  was  foncf  of  the  picturesaue, 
and  wishing  to  visit  the  lakes  of  Kiiiarney  twice  a  year,  expressed  a  solici- 
tude to  preside  at  the  assisei  of  Kerry*  Such  a  wish,  when  tne  uii^  was  in 
conco^on,  was  not  to  be  disregarded.  How  far  it  is  contrary  to  pvUic  po- 
licy to  allow  of  this  perpetual  return  of  the  same  judge  to  the  <^ame  circuit, 
admits  of  doubt.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  of  the  purest  mind  to  divest  himself 
of  preconceptions,  formed  by  intimate  and  reiterated  obstfvation.  A  iudge 
it  also  apt  to  take  local  views  where  he  contracts  topical  CQoncxiont*  and  may 
contider  it  necessary  to  administer  justice  with  more  rigonr  in  districts  with 
the  habits  of  crtmiuality  of  which  he  mav  have  acquired  a  peculiar  intimacjr. 
A  stronger  anxiety  for  the  suppression  of  atrocities  in  his  own  immediate  vi- 
cinage is  almost  inevitable.  Offences  committed  at  onrown  door  appear  not 
only  more  formidable,  but  enormous.  The  blood  spattered  at  our  very  thres- 
holds leaves  behind  it  a  deeper  die  It  if,  however,  but  just  to  add,  that  if  ihere 
be  any  judge,  from  who^e  constant,  ittiendance  of  the  Leinster  circuit,  not  only 
no  positive  evUi  but  an  actual  benefit  arises,  it  is  Charles  Handei  fiushe.  As 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  he  is  perfectly  impartial.  The  rank  or  the  re- 
ligion of  parties,  has  no  sort  of  weight  with  him  j  and  to  every  case,  whatever 
may  be  the  circumstances  attending  it,  he  gives  an  equal  aud  unbiassed  hear- 
ing. His  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  lower  orders,  evinced  by  the  extraor* 
dinary  tolieitode  with  which  he  investigates  their  rights  in  the  trial  of  civil 
bill  appeal'',  above  ;dl  praise.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  hear  civil  bills  at  the 
cioseoi  the  assizes  otClonmcij  and  the  persons  interested,  who  are  almost  al- 
ways of  the  humbler  ehst,  were  kept  in  anxious  and  expensive  attendance  Ibr 
a  whole  week  upon  the  court.  Poor  creatures,  whose  very  being  was  involved 
in  the  result  of  iluir  appeals,  were  a-^sembled  in  a  di>nial  gathering  in  the 
town,  ami,  l)etorc  ihctr  causes  were  licard,  had  expended  nearly  the  whole 
amount  of  the  sum  decreed  against  them,  in  awaiting  the  capricious  pleasure 
nf  the  judge  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  tribunal.  When  this 
branch  of  business  was  called  on,  the  judge  was  generally  impatient  to  leave 
the  town,  and  hurried  with  a  circle*;'!  precipitation  through  matter?  which, 
however  insiguificaat  in  the  mind  oi  the  wealthier  suitor,  were  of  nenuancut 
moment  to  the  wretched  peasants,'  who  flocked  to  the  assiics  /or  redress. 
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The  Chief'Justice  reformed  ihuse  crying  abuses,  aud  devotes  as  much 
comUleration  tu  ihc  trial  ofmiuor  cases,  as  to  causes  of  the  greatest  inagni« 
tude.  He  has,  by  introducing  this  practice,  which  could  not  have  been  esta- 
blished by  him  without  a  continued  selection  of  the  circuit,  conferred  signal 
advantages  upon  the  public  With  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  Bar,  al- 
though M>aie  of  his  more  immediate  Ineiidt  are  supposed  to  derire  a  benefit 
from  his  countenance,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
are  persons  of  high  merit ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  the  Chief-Justice  is  so  undeviatiogly  polite,  that  no  indtvidu.il 
pa  justly  tax  him  with  having  dooe  him  any  immediate  wrong.  I  am  much 
incluMd  to  think  that  there  is  great  exaggeration  in  the  estimate  of  those  ad- 
vantages, supposed  to  arise  from  the  favour  of  any  judge;  and  even  iff  were 
disposed  to  accord  in  the  opinion,  that  individuals  can  be  indebted  for  any 
essentia!  portion  of  their  success  to  the  influence  of  the  judicial  smile,  the  ac- 
complished uiaiuiers,  the  liberal  and  enhghtencd  spirit,  the  great  endowments, 
and  the  patient  liulustry  of  the  Chief-Ju:>tice  would  outweigh^  in  mymiad» 
every  interior  and  personal  considerat inn. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson  was  joined  with  iheCinet  Justice  in  the  comuiissiuu . 
He  is  thf  brother  of  the  ex -judge  of  that  name,  who  wrote  the  celebrated  letters 
of  .Fuverna,  and  who  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Ireland. 
The  two  brothers  are  men  of  eminent  talents,  hut  wholly  dissimilar  in  character. 
The  political  writer  is  calm,  ironical,  biting,  and  sarcastic,  and  uses  shafts  of  the 
finest  temper,  steeped  in  venom.  The  present  judge  it  vehement,  impetuous, 
frank,  and  vigorous  ;  and  while  the  one  shoots  n is  finely  feathered  arrows,  the 
other  whirls  about  a  massive  and  roughly  knotted  club.  He  is  warm  and 
excitable,  aud  effervesces  in  an  instant*  This  suddenness  has  its  origin  in  the 
goodness  of  hb  natote.  If  he  suspects  coUusion  or  fraud,  or  gets  the  least 
niot  of  baseness  in  any  transaction,  he  immediately  takes  fire.  In  these 
mootls  of  explosive  honesty,  there  is  something  formidable  to  a  person  uho 
does  not  know  that  the  ebullitions  of  integrity  subside  as  rapidly  as  they  break 
out  i  and  that^  with  all  these  indications  of  angry  temperament,  he  is  in  reality 
a  kind  and  tractable  man.  At  the  same  time  we  must  beware  of  wantonly 
provoking  Imii,  "  Noli  irritare  !cM)nein''  is  a  precept wliich  tlu  cotiieiiiplation 
of  his  couiiiciiLiuce  has  soinctimcs  r^'callcd  lo  mc.  [ lis  (!ct  |)  voici-  iliai  Issues 
upon  a  huuicr  ui  aubUclies  in  a  ruar,  ins  broad  and  massive  lace,  a  uair  of 
ponderous  brows  that  overhang  his  flashing  eyes,  a  certain  shafviness  or  look, 
and  a  start  of  the  whole  body  with  which  he  erects  himself,  suggest  the 
imat^e  of  that  "  fine  animal"  to  mymind.  This  learned  and  excitable  person, 
wuh  all  this  suddenness  of  emotion,  is  extremely  good  aud  kuid-hearieo  i  anU 
although  he  may  now  and  then  ity  a  nmfjtk  tniiw,  never  aims  a  deliberate 
blow  at  the  feelings  or  lepvtation  of  any  maa.  As  a  crtminal  judge,  h&  it 
truly  merciful  and  cotnpassionatc ;  and  as  a  civil  one,  is  learned,  sagacioti^^,  aiuI 
acute,  in  the  Court  of  Commoo  Fleas,  he  exhibits  much  more  irritability 
than  upon  circuiu.  He  it  exasperated  by  the  witticttmt  of  Lord  Norbury, 
who  says  that  his  brother  is  like  a  young  horse,  and  withes  to  draw  the  entire 
coach  himself.  Tc  adopt  his  !orH«. hip's  illustration,  it  must  be  owned  ti»at  he 
kicks  and  plunges  when  yoked  with  "that  gallant  grey,"  but  pulls  siQ^e  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

No  trutl  of  any  very  considerable  interest,  except  that  of  the  action  of  Nnon 

against  Wyse,  which  has  been  detailed  in  the  I-oghsh  papers,  occurred  during 
the  last  assizes:  but,  in  looking  over  my  diary,  1  find  a  sketch  which  1  made  at 
thciituc  uf  a  very  imporiant  case,  which  was  tried  by  Judge  Johnson  durins  a 
preceding  circuit,  and  which  it  may  gratify  the  coriotity  of  the  English  rewer 
to  have  trantcribed.  I  allude  to  the  prosecution  of  Father  Carroll,  the  Wex- 
ford Prioi,  who  killed  a  child  in  ;f  (it  of  insanity,  under  circumstances  which 
greatly  excited  the  public  atleuiion. 

This  unfortunate  man,  for  he  deserves  no  harsher  ap|>e11ation,  had  from  his 
childhood  a  strong  predisposition  to  insanity.  It  was  with  grtatdifliculiy  that 
ha  suececd^  in  obtaining  ordinatkw.  His  aberrations  from  reason,  before  ihey 
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amounted  to  actiuil  maAnett,  wm  connected  with  the  ralqect  of  txoram  ; 

and  although  every  person  to  whom  he  addressed  his  arguments  in  fav  onr  of 
the  expulsion  of  devils,  smiled  .a  his  extravagance,  iliey  still  could  not  help 
acknowledging  that  he  argued  with  subtlety  upou  wrong  premises,  and  con- 
feaaed  that  his  applications  of  various  passages  in  the  holy  writings  were  in- 
genious, howevc^  mistaken.  It  was  in  vain  that  Father  Carroll  was  told  that 
the  power  of  Satan  to  possess  himself  of  human  bodies  ceased  with  the  reve- 
lation of  Christian  truth.  He  appealed  to  the  Acts  of  the  AiKWlles^  and  to 
ioddents  subsequent  to  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  to  establish  his  favourite 
speculation.  A  medical  man,  with  whom  he  was  intimate^  peieeivcd  that  the 
subject  had  laid  such  a  hold  upon  liis  naturally  cxcitHhle  imagination,  that 
he  resorted  to  sedative  medicines  to  avert  the  progress  ol  an  incipient  malad^^ 
to  which  he  had  an  orgauical  predisposition.  As  long  as  he  followed  hia 
physteian's  advice,  he  ahstained  from  any  acts  of  a  very  extravagaot  nature  $ 
DUt  unhappily  before  xhc  events  took  place,  which  formed  ih?  ground  nf  r\ 
capital  prosecution,  he  neglected  to  take  his  usual  preventives,  and  became 
utterly  deranged.  He  suddenly  fancied  himself  endowed  with  supernatural 
authority.  This  fantastic  notion  sinzed  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  divine 
service  ;  nfi  -r  the  wild  pcrfnrmance  of  which,  lu  ni-hcd  intd  tlic  public  road 
that  led  from  the  chapel  lo  iiis  house,  in  search  of  oi  jcci  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  miraculous  powers.  He  was  informed  thai  a  labourer  oi  tiie 
name  of  Neill  was  confined  by  illness  to  his  bed ;  and  being  convioeed  that  he 
was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  proceeded  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  enemy. 
His  sinLnihir  demeanour  attracted  the  attention  of  the  passengers,  who  follow- 
ed h\iu  to  Neill's  cottage ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  he  pre- 
dpitated  himself  upon  the  siek  man,  and  began  hts  mifacnlons  operations 
with  marvellous  vigour.  A  severe  pommeling  was  the  process  of  exorcism, 
which  he  regarded  as  most  effectual.  This  he  pot  into  immediarr  aTuI  effectual 
practice.  Neill  did  not  attempt  to  resist  this  athletic  antagonist  of  the  devlL 
Itie  oohappy  eentleman  had  determined  to  take  Bedadmb  by  stonn.  After 
along  assault,  he  succeeded  in  this  strange  achievement,  and  having  inibnned 
the  astonished  by-s«:indcr3  that  he  had  taken  the  enemy  pri-'oner,  annotmced 
that  he  should  give  hmi  no  quarter,  but  plunge  him  into  tlie  Ked  Sea.  The 
manner  of  this  aquatic  ceremony  was  described  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  who 
endeav  oured  to  illustrate  it  by  his  gesture.  After  uttering  rariotts  cabalistic 
words,  he  whirled  himself  in  a  rapid  rotation,  with  his  arms  outstretched,  and 
then,  sudcit  ifly  pausing  and  raising  himself  infn  an  attitude  of  importance 
befitting  ins  new  authority,  advanced  with  out  arm  a-kimbu,  and  with  the 
Other  extended,  looking,  as  the  witness  expressed  it,  *' as  if  he  held  the  devil 
by  the  tail,"  and  marched  with  a  measured  pace  and  a  mysterious  aspect  to 
a  bridge  upon  -the  river  Slaaey,  where  he  buried  the  captive  demon  m  what 
he  took  for  the  Red  Sea. 

Not  contented  with  this  exploit,  he  exdatmed  that  Neill  had  seven  mofe 
devils,  which  he  was  determined  to  expel  from  this  peculiar  object  of  dia^ 
bolical  predilection.  The  operation  was  accordingly  repeated  with  snrh 
success,  that  Neill,  after  much  strenuous  expostulation,  leaped  out  o)  his 
bed,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  quite  well.  This  circumsuuce  produced  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  crowd,  amongst  whom  there  were  some  Protes- 
tant? ;  nnf?  two  of  the  latter,  a  Mrs.  Winter  and  her  daughter,  knelt  down 
and  called  upon  the  Lord  to  assist  Father  Carroll  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
next  miracle,  which,  encouraged  by  their  pious  sympathies,  he  almost  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  commits  A  poor  woman  happened  to  pass  along  the  road, 
whom  ne  had  no  sonner  observrti,  than  he  knocked  her  down,  and  pursued  a 
mode  of  exorcism  similar  to  th at  which  1  have  described,  with  such  effect, 
that  one  of  the  spectators  cried  out  for  the  people  to  make  way,  "as 
he  saw  the  devil  coming  out."  This  achievement  only  serv«l  to  excite  the 
wretched  maniac,  and  impel  him  to  another  undLTtaking  of  the  same  kind. 
He  insisted  *  that  the  devil  had  taken  possession  of  J?inot's  cnild.'  The  circum- 
suiaces  which  i  have  detail^,  and  by  no  means  endeavoured  to  exaggeiaie. 
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would  be  merely  ridiculous  if  ihey  were  not  the  resullof  a  malady  which  humbles 
human  nature:  the  incident  by  which  they  were  succeeded  ought  to  make 
Democrituii  shed  tears.  Sinot  had  a  child  who  had  been  aflceted  by  fits,  and 
over  whom  the  priest  had  been  requested  by  its  mother  to  say  prayers.  This 
was  not  only  a  natural,  but  1  will  add  a  reasonable  appliratinn.  It  \^  not  sup- 
posed by  Uomaa  Catholics  that  the  prayers  of  a  clergyutaa  arc  endowed  with 
any  pretemamral  efficacy ;  but  it  is  considrred  that  praying  over  the  sick  it  a 
piou*?  and  religious  act.  The  recollection  of  this  fatd  retjnest  passed  across 
the  distempered  mind  of  the  madman»  who  hurried  with  an  insane  alacrity  to 
Sinot's  cabin,  it  was  composed  of  two  rooms  upon  the  ground-floor,  in  the 
•nailer  of  which  lay  the  little  victim.  It  was  indeed  so  contracted  that  it 
could  not  contain  more  than  two  or  three  persons.  The  crowd  who  followed 
the  priest  remained  outside,  and  were  utterly  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
about  to  do.  The  father  of  the  child  was  uot  in  the  house  when  Father 
Carroll  entered  it»  and  was  prevented  by  themcssnre  in  the  exterior  room  fiom 
appraeehioK  him  ;  and  for  some  time  luler  toe  death  of  the  child  was  wholly 
uncnn'^rinu';  of  what  had  taken  place. 

IVo  etlorls  whatever  were  made  to  prevent  his  uiterferencc.  He  was  pro- 
duced as  a  witness  upofr  the  trial,  and  swore  that  it  did  not  enter  iuto  his 
thoashts  that  Father  Carroll  intended  to  do  the  child  the  least  harm.  He 
cni:1dnnt,  he  '=;Di(f,  even  sec  the  priest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de  rribe  the 
manner  ot  liic  infant's  flenth.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  tutc  ring  a  few 
feeble  cries,  and  caiiitiu  upon  its  **  mamniv,"  every  sound  became  extinct. 
The  madman  had  placed  the  child  uniier  a  too,  and  hie  was  extingoished.  It 
may  weH  be  imagined  that  the  trial  of  this  case  excited  a  strong  sensation  In 
the  county  where  the  rebellion  had  raged  with  its  most  dangerous  fury,  and  from 
which  ii  will  be  long  before  its  recollections  will  have  entirely  passed  away. 
The  Ptoteitant  party,  forgetting  that  many  of  theirown  sect  had  taken  a  pais* 
liat  ahtre  in  the  proceedings,  of  which  they  had  been  at  all  events  the  passive 
witnesses,  exhibited  a  proud  and  disdainful  exultation,  and  aflfected  a  deep 
scorn  for  the  intellectual  debasement  of  which  they  alleged  this  event  to  be  a 
manifest  proof ;  while  the  CathoKcs  disdosed  a  festered  soreness  upon  an  in- 
cident which,  they  could  not  fiul  to  feel»was  likdy  to  expose  them  to  much 

plau-ihle  irnpmnttnn. 

Tile  Court-iiouse  was  crowded  to  the  roof  by  persons  of  all  classes  and 
opinions,  among  whom  the  clergy  of  both  churches  were  conspicuous.  It 
was  filled  with  parsons  and  with  priests.  Although  there  is  a  certain  clerical 
affinity  between  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts,  it  wa-^  not  difficult,  under  a  cloth  of 
the  same  colour,  to  distinguish  between  the  minister^  o!  the  two  religions. 
An  eipression  of  sly  disdain,  accompanied  with  a  joyous  glitter  of  the  eye, 
l^med  over  the  mtrsons*  fiices;  wnile  the  coaotenances  of  the  Oitholle 
clergy  betrayed,  in  tne  rude  play  of  their  marked  and  impassioned  features,  the 
bitter  consciousness  of  unmerited  humiliation.  The  dress  of  the  two  clerical 
parties  presented  a  singular  contrast.  The  priests  were  cased  in  huge  top- 
boots  of  dubious  and  murky  yellow  and  of  bespattered  black:  thcjiarsons' 
taper  limbs  were  inclosed  in  tight  and  saUe  silk,  which^  by  compressmg,  dis> 
closed  their  plumb  projjortions.  The  nameless  integuments  of  the  popish 
uunisters  ot  the  gospel  were  framed  of  substantial  thickset,  and  bore  evi. 
dence  to  the  high  trot  of  the  rough-coated  nags  with  which  they  had  de- 
scended from  the  mountains ;  while  the  immaculate  kerseymere  of  the  parsons' 
inexpressibles  indicated  w  it!i  v.  hat  nircty  they  had  picket!  their  steps  through 
all  the  mire  of  the  Catholic  nmitilude  round  the  court.  The  priests*  dingy 
waistcoats  were  closely  fasieiicd  to  llfpir  neckcloths,  and  looked  like  an  armour 
of  economy ;  while  the  parsons*  exhibited  the  finest  cambric,  wrought  into 
minute  and  snow-white  folds.  A  ponderous  mantle  of  smoking  frieze  hung 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  priest;  while  a  well-shaped  jerkin  brought  the 
paiaon's  symmetries  mto  relief.  The  parson  held  a  pinch  of  Prince's  Mixture 
beMcn  nis  lilied  fingers,  while  the  priest  impelled  a  reitemted  and  am- 
ple mam  of  Lnndilbot  into  hit  olfactory  oigan.  The  priest's  cheek  was 
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mddyi  with  the  keen  air  of  ihe  mountain  aod  the  glen,  while  the  laiat 
bhish  upon  the  parson's  cheek  left  it  a  matter  for  conjecture,  whether 
ii  proceeded  from  some  remnant  ol  nature,  or  was  the  re&uli  of  ihc 
dihcate  tiaetnre  of  aft  The  femier  nt  wm  the  4etk,  and  the  huter  mk 
the  bench.  Besides  the  Cleigy  of  the  two  rdigions,  I  observed  another  class* 
whom,  from  their  plain  apparel  and  primitive  aspect,  I  took  for  the  friars  of 
Wexford*  but  upon  looking  more  closely  I  disoovered  my  mistake.  There 
Hit  a  grimnest  m  tbdr  ezpreuion,  quite  feffign  ffom  the  natniml  and  easy 
ehecrfniness  of  an  Irish  Franciscan ;  and  in  their  disastrous  and  Calvinistie 
vingeiy  their  long  lank  hair,  and  the  gloomy  leer  of  mingled  hatred  and  de- 
rision with  which  they  surveyed  the  Catholics  around  mem,  i  beheld  the  - 
ghostly  **  teachers  of  the  Word.'*  A  pause  took  place  before  the  trial  was 
called  on,  which  rendered  expeelalion  more  intense :  at  length  Mr.  'Juttioe 
Johnson  directed  that  the  prisoner  should  be  brouj^ht  forward.  Every  eye 
was  turned  to  the  dock,  and  the  prisoner  stood  at  tnc  bar.  His  figure  was 
tall  and  diguitied.  A  large  black  cloak  with  a  scarlet  collar  was  fastened 
with  a  eUsp  round  his  neck,  but  not  to  clotdy  as  to  conceal  the  ample 
diest,  across  which  his  arms  were  loosely  and  resignedly  folded.  His  itrong 
black  hair  was  bound  with  a  velvet  band,  to  con<9al  the  recent  incisions 
made  by  the  Surgeon  in  bis  head.  His  countenance  was  smooth  aod  fmely 
chiseled ;  and  it  was  obsenred  by  many  that  hu  features,  which,  though 
sioall,  were  marked,  boit  a  oiiniauin  icaeiublance  to  Napoleon.  His  colour 
was  dead  and  chalky,  and  It  was  impossible  to  perceive  the  least  play  or 
variety  of  emotion  about  the  mouth,  which  continued  open,  aod  of  the 
colour  of  ashes.  On  being  called  on  to  nlead,  be  remained  ailettt.  The 
Court  was  about  to  direct  an  inquiry  whether  he  was  ''mule  of  malic^" 
when  it  was  seen  by  a  glance  of  his  eye,  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  question }  and  by  the  directions  of  his  counsel  he  pleaded  not 
guilty.  During  the  trial,  which  was  conducted  with  the  most  exemplary 
moderation  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  he  retained  his  petrified  and  btaiue* 
like  demeanour  ;  and  although  the  heat  was  most  intense,  the  hue  of  his  face 
and  lips  did  not  undergo  the  slightest  change.  The  jury  found  that  he  had 
committed  the  direful  act  under  the  influence  of  iusauiiy.  Judge  Johnson 
addressed  him  in  a  very  strikinff  and  pathetic  manner.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
have  blood  in  his  eye  for  FnDcc  Hohenloe,  whose  miracles  were  then  in 
V4^e,  and  were  supposed,  however  erroneously,  to  have  contributed  to  the 
pruoner's  iufatuation.  This  was  a  mutake :  he  was  organically  insane, 
and  was  in  leslity  as  innocent  as  the  poor  child  who  bad  perisned  in  his 
iuuida.  The  learned  iudge  opened  a  masqued  battery  ui>on  bamberg,  aod 
some  of  the  shots  reached  to  Rome  :  but  he  should  not  nave  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  form  for  exorcism  in  the  Protetitanl  as  well  as  in  the  ilomau 
Catholic  ritoal.  The  rel^n  of  England  requires  a  further  cleansing,  and  a 
new  Kefoimation  might  be  a  judicious  |M<ojeet. 


STANZAS. 

Dost  thou  never  remember  the  old  river-mill, 
Overwhelm'd  by  t|*y  storms,  undermined  by  the  stream. 

With  its  willows  and  wild  flowers  creeping  to  fill  . 
The  rode  rents  in  the  strength  they  can  nerer  redeem  I 

In  its  prospering  time  we  had  nais'd  it  unseen, 

Or  had  deem'd  it  a  blot  on  the  beauty  around; 
But  in  ruin  we  dwell  on  its  fragments  of  green. 
For  there's  nothing  beyond  it  so  fair  to  be  found. 

Even  thus  is  our  fellow  through  life  in  its  pride 
0(\en  slighted  and  scorn'd  until  ruin  comes  on. 

And  the  rents  of  ibe  heart  he  would  patiently  hide. 
Make  us  muse  on  our  coldness  in  days  that  arc  gone. 
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JOStl'HlNK. 

"  Lcsgrand*^,  prinrcs  rlrvrnicnt  *tn' prs  e*;r1aTetj  IctlCCftflSt  drvrnirnt  ^tfH 
a  tea  pied*.— Cepcndant  la  voila  mUerAble  coureuse  !'*  KoUMEAU. 

We  did  noi  meet  in  courtly  h 

Where  Birth  and  Beauty  throng, 
\V  iicre  Luxury  holds  the  festival. 

And  Wit  awakes  the  song ; 
Wc  met,  where  darker  spirits  meet. 

In  the  home  of  sin  and  shame. 
Where  Satan  shows  his  cloveu  feet» 

And  hides  hit  titled  name ; 
And  she  knew  she  could  not  be,  Love^ 

What  once  she  might  have  been  i  , 
But  she  was  kind  to  me.  Love, 

My  pretty  Josephine. 

We  did  not  part  beneath  the  »ky» 

At  wanner  lovers  part ; 
Where  Night  conceals  the  glittenitig  eye 

But  not  the  throbbing  br:irt  ; 
We  parted  on  the  spot  of  ground, 

W  here  we  first  had  lau<^h*d  at  luvc} 
And  ever  the  jestt  were  loud  around, 

And  the  lamps  were  briglu  jbove}^ 
'*  The  heaven  is  verv  dark,  love. 

The  blast  is  very  keen } 
Bat  merrily  rides  mv  bark*  Lore* 

Good  night,  my  Josephine !" 

She  did  not  tpetk  of  rin^  or  vow ; 

But  fili'd  the  eup  of  wine. 
And  took  the  roses  from  her  brow 

To  make  a  wreath  for  mine, 
And  bade  me,  when  the  gale  should  lift 

My  light  skiff  o'er  itiL  wav^ 
To  tnink  as  little  of  the  L'ifi, 

of  the  hand  that  t^av  e  • — 
"  Go  gaily  o'er  the  sea,  Love, 

And  find  your  own  heart's  qneen ; 
And  look  not  back  to  me.  Love, 

Your  humble  Josephine  1*' 

That  garland  breathes  and  blooms  no  more, 

Past  arc  those  idle  hours ; 
1  would  not,  could  1  choose,  restore 
The  fondness  or  the  flowers  s 

Yet  oft  their  withrr'd  witchery 

Revives  its  wonted  thrill. 
Remembered,  not  with  passion's  sigh. 

But,  oh  1  remember'd  still  i 
And  even  from  your  side,  I^ve, 

And  even  froin  thi^  scene, 
(^ne  look  is  o'er  tlie  tide,  Love, 

Ooe  thought  wiiii  Josephine  I 

Alas,  your  li[)N  arr  rosier,  * 

Your  ryes  of  sotier  l>lue. 
Arid  I  have  never  ielt  for  her. 

As  I  have  felt  for  you  j 
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Our  love  wa<^  like  the  bright  snow-flakes^ 
Which  incli  before  you  pass. 

Or  the  bubble  on  tbe  wine,  which  bleaks 
Before  you  lip  the  glass ; 

You  saw  tht'sc  eyelids  wet,  Love, 
Which  she  has  never  seen  ; — 

But  bid  me  not  forget.  Love, 
Mjr  poor  Josephine  I 


MY  AONT^S  POODLE. 

Mr  Aunt  Margaret  baa  a  poodle.  It  is,  anqucetionably,  the  iwliest 
lilde  beast  chat  ever  bore  tbe  canine  form.  Nature  has  done  nothing 
for  it ;  and  this  neglect  has  been  agsravaled  by  a  variety  of  accidents* 
Early  in  its  puppy-days,  one  of  Its  legs  was  broken  by  a  fall  through 

the  8]>iral  staircase,  from  the  top  of  thp  house  to  the  bottom  ;  so  that 
it  iimps.  Its  eyes  were  villanous  at  the  best  of  times  ;  they  wen  m-^rked 
by  a  sly,  suspicious,  discontented  leer,  and  never  looked  vuu  lioiiLStly 
in  the  lace.  I'hey  gave  the  dog  tlie  air  of  a  pickpocket^  and  I  sel- 
dom ever  met  it  without  instinctively  putting  my  band  to  my  watdi  or 
my  purse.  Had  I  any  foith  in  transmigration,  I  should  say  that  the 
soul  of  Bill  Soames  had  passed  into  the  ugly  body  of  my  old  aimt's 
poodle.  But  as  if  the  natural  expression  of  its  eyes  had  been  ixmnf^ 
ficipiit  to  render  the  beast  hateful,  an  acrltlrnt  must  neefls  orcnr  to 
remove  all  doubt  upon  the  point.  Souk  nunul.s  ago,  the  coiitciits  nf 
a  phial  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  were  ovt  rtnrrud  into  Mr.  Lovely's  right 
eye — (for  Lovely  is  the  appropriate  name  uf  the  exquiiiite  creature) — 
whicli  said  right  eye  has  not  only  been  ever  since  relieved  of  tbe  per* 
fonnanoe  of  all  optical  dutiesy  but  it  has  assumed  an  appearance  byno 
aeans  so  agreeable  as  to  warrant  a  description.  Its  skin  too!— ^^be 
oommoD  saying  that  "Beauty  is  but  skin>deep,"  would,  in  this  instance^ 
become  a  gross  exaggeration,  for  Mr.  Lovely's  beauty  is  nor  even  as 
deep  as  that.  He  is-  to  make  a  literal  use  of  another  commnn  ex- 
pression— in  a  very  Liizly  skin.  It  is  of  no  imaginable  colour  a  sort 
ui  yellowish-greeiush- brownish  grey — aa  unearthly,  vampire  Liuge. 

And  here  again  accident  lup  slept  in  to  make  bad,  worse.  By  tbe  up* 
aetting  of  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  the  unlucky  animal  was  woefoUy 
scalded ;  and  to  this  hour  he  bears  evidenee  of  his  snfibrtngs,  and  hia 

miraculous  escape  from  death,  in  two  large,  ghastly,  pink  spots — one 
on  his  left  sidr.  the  other  on  the  nape  of  his  neck—  ns  free  from  hair  as 
the  palm  of  your  liand.  Now,  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  like 
such  a  mass  ot  ug  liness  and  deformity,  yet  had  it  been  a  well-disposed, 
kind-hearted,  unassuming,  gentlemanly  dog ;  a  dog  of  prepossessing 
manners,  respectable  habits,  decent  conduct,  and  animpeocbabie  morals ; 
or  were  it  remarkable  for  its  talents  and  accomplishments ;  one  might, 
upon  all  or  any  of  these  accounts,  and  in  consideration  of  its  sufferings, 
have  pitied  and  endured  it.  But,  no :  as  it  is  the  ugliest,  so  is  it  the  ' 
worst  of  created  beasts  :  sulky,  snarling,  savage,  and  sneaking ;  thank- 
less and  dissatisfied  ;  as  arrant  a  tliiefns  n  magpie,  as  fini'^hcd  a  black- 
guard as  a  butcher's  cur  ;  and  for  a-  compl ishmcnts — it  could  not  sit  up 
upon  Its  liinder  legs,  pick  up  a  peuay-piecc,  or  fetch  a  iiandkerchief 
across  the  room,  were  either  of  tboae  foals  to  be  made  its  benefit  of 
clergy. 
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It  may  be  aaked:  Why  be  at  tbe.  pams  of  deacribing  ao  wortbleap 

«  beast  ?  —Beeause  tbe  beaat,  woribleas  a$  it  is,  is  ibe  sole  arbiter  of 
the  deatinies  of  the  only  remaining  representatives  of  three  ancient 

houses — the  Nolands,  the  Thwaites's,  and  the  Briggs's.  Besides,  tbe 
beast  has  a  clear  income  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  he  has  the  disposal  of  it. 

Yesterday  was  my  old  Aunt  Margaret's  birth-day,  when,  as  usual,  all 
tbe  members  of  ber  fiunily  were  invited  to  dine  with  ber.  Poor  Jack 
Koland  and  myaelf  are  ber  only  immediale  relations  ;  tbe  Briggs'g 
(coniiating  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  wit!)  their  son  and  daughter,  Pom- 
ponina  and  Julia)  and  Miss  Priscilla  Thwaites  (a  maiden  lady  of  fifty* 
seven)  being  merely  first  cousins  to  her  late  husband.  The  assertion 
that  all  the  members  of  my  Aunt  Mareraret's  family  were  invited  to  dine 
with  her,  requires  some  niodiiicatioa  :  nothing  more  must  be  understood 
by  it  than  all  such  as  enjoy  the  honour  uf  Mr.  Lovely's  patronage,  and 
have  been  wise  enough  to  keep  terms  with  him  ;  for,  besides  the  seven 
persona  enumerated,  there  are  fifteen  others,  who,  owing  to  various  of- 
fences committed  by  them  againat  tbe  peace  and  dignity  of  tbe  rascally 
little  poodle,  are  now  no  more  considered  by  my  Aunt  Margaret  as  her 
relations,  than  Prester  John. 

Now,  sinre  Aunt  Margaret,  as  Jack  Noland  very  sensibly  observed 
to  me  the  other  day,  cannot  carry  her  money  with  lu  r  to  the  grave,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  prospects  of  us  seven  who  still  continue  in 
favour,  are  improved  by  tbe  removal  of  tbe  unfortunate  fifteen  ;  but, 
in  proportion  as  our  placea  are  more  Taluable,  our  duties,  our 
cares,  and  our  anxieties  are  more  oppressive.    The  brute  seems  to  be 
perfectly  aware  of  this ;  he  appears  to  have  studied  our  dislikes  and 
antipathies  for  the  fiendish  pleasure  of  exciting  them  ;  and  he  takes  a 
diabolical  delight  in  tormenting  us  to  within  an  inch  of  the  forfeiture 
of  our  legacies.  He  is  perhajjs  liiore  circumspect  in  his  conduct  towards 
me  than  towards  the  other  expectants  ;  for  I  long  ago  gave  him  a  lesson 
which  he  has  not  yet  quite  forgotten.    I  am  not  of  a  very  endurmg 
temper ;  and  finding  Mr.  Lovely,  upon  whose  capricea  my  hopes  de^ 
penned,  to  be  a  dog  whose  good- will  was  not  to  be  won  by  gentleness 
— rellecting  at  tbe  same  time  that  the  continual  annoyance  he  inflicted 
upon  mc,  might  one  day  or  other  force  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, provoke  mc  to  retaliate,  and  thereby  cost  me  dearly — T  resolved 
upon  a  decisive  but  dangerous  measure,  with  a  view  to  secure  myself 
against  his  future  aggressions,    it  was  simply  this :  one  morning,  dur- 
ing my  Aunt  Margaret's  absence,  in  acknowledgement  of  an  inhos|>i  table 
^wl  at  my  entrance,  and  a  manifest  intention  to  bite,  I  flogged  htm 
m  such  a  way  as  perfectly  astonished  him.   He  has  ever  aince  behaved 
to  me  as  well  as  such  a  dog  cat^  behave. 

But  yesterday  was,  as  poor  Jack  Noland  forcibly  described  it,  "a 
tremendous  day  for  us  ail,  and  be  d— d  to  the  dog."— Jack,  bv  ihv  way, 
is  the  pour  coimu  of  our  family,  wliose  duty  it  is  to  love  and  admire  us 
all,  to  be  of  every  body's  way  of  thuiking  but  his  own,  to  execute  all 
the  disagreeable  commissions  of  tbe  family,  and  patiently  bear  the 
repioacb  when  any  thing  goes  wrong. — Ah,  there  again !  'tis  Jadt'a 
fiudt,  no  doubt."  But  Jack  possesses  many  good  qualities,  and  iaa 
pleasant  fellow  when  be  is  allowed  to  ^pand.  But  a  stern  look  of 
the  Brigga's,  or  a  sneer  of  Miss  Priscilla*  will  fireese  the  jest  that  is 
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glowing  at  the  very  tip  of  his  tongue;  in  which  cnse  Jack  will  watch 
an  0])port unity  of  taking-  me  aside — for  Jack  and  I  are  the  best  friends 
in  the  world-~^d  alter  a  luoiiieut  of  most  expressive  silence,  and  with 
ftwiiOe  which  indicates  his  relish  of  his  own  wit,  beslow  opon  me, 
ifter  the  following  fashion,  the  entire  benefit  of  some  piece  of  pieanDCry 
which  he  had  intended  for  the  whole  party.  "  I  say,  Tom ;  I  '11  tell  yon 
what  t  meant  to  sa}^— ao  and  ao^^and  I  don't  think  it  ao  bad ;  do  yon^ 
Tom?"  But  to  return — not  one  of  us  btit,  at  «ioine  momant  Of  OtheTy 
saw  our  hopes  of  inherHance  dangling  by  a  single  thread. 

Boty  in  order  that  our  sufferings  and  our  dangers'may  be  fairly  ap- 
preciated, it  must  be  stated,  that  iMr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs  dislike  dogs 
generally,  Lovelv  in  partictdar;  Pomponius  Briggs  and  Miss  Jiuus 
Briggs  inherit  the  fomity  aversion  to  the  canine  aneeiea,  with  the 
■nperaddition  of  a  peculiar  dislike  of  poodles  beyond  all  other  dogi^ 
and  of  my  Aunt  Margaret's  Lovelv  beyond  all  other  possible  poodles  { 
Miss  Priss,  the  fifry-scven-vear-old  maiden  co^i^in,  loathrs  the  very 
sight  of  Lovely,  and  liatts  it  most  devoutly,  simply  upon  the  true  old- 
maiden  principle — because  it  happens  to  be  a  favourite  with  Aunt 
Margaret ;  poor  Jack  and  myself  are  the  only  two  of  the  fitmily  who 
do  not  entertain  a  sweeping  dislike  of  all  dogs,  yet  we  partake  of  the 
general  aversion  to  Lovdy,  and  hate  him  with  heart  and  sonl,  for  the  rea« 
son  that  the  dog  is  an  unamiable  dog.  In  a  word,  not  one  of  us  but  is 
a  deadly  foe  to  the  animal,  and  would  bang  or  drown  it— if  we  dared. 

With  in  one  hour  of  dinner-time  we  were  all  assembled  in  my  Aunt 
Margaret's  drawing-room.    After  she  had  received  our  felicitations, 
and  listened  to  our  wishes  that  she  ml/^lit  enjoy  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day,  Jack  slily  whispered  in  my  ear,     Of  course,  Tom,  we  don't 
mean  too  many."  She  burst  into  tears ;  lamented  to  see  so  few  of  her 
relations  about  her  upon  such  a  day ;  regretted  that  the  mlsoondact  of 
the  ,  absentieBS  (towards  Mr.  Lovely,  be  it  understood)  had  compelll^ 
her  to  have  done  with  them  for  ever  ;  declared  that  she  had  altered 
her  will  in  our  favour,  and  hinted  that  she  was  mistref^';  to  alter  it 
Bs^ajn  if  she  should  see  cause.    Of  this  edifying  discourse,  which  lasted 
till  dinner  was  announced,  the  text  was  "  Love  me,  love  my  Dog,"  and 
the  obvious  moral,  "  Look  to  your  Legacies."    It  was  not  without  its 
effect ;  and  Lovely,  who  seemed  to  understand  the  intention  of  it,  oc- 
caaionally  bent  hw  evil  eye  upon  each  of  ns,  with  a  look  of  vOlanooa 
exaltation*  Old  Briggs  whistled  the  dog  towards  him ;  Pomponiua 
drew  a  collar  for  the**  little  rogue"  from  his  pocket;  Julia  and  Mamma 
each  patted  the  **  pretty  fellow  ;    and  then  turned  aside,  with  a  look 
of  d!st^u<;t,  to  dabble  tlieir  fingers  with  lutu  de  Cologne  \  **Come  hithor, 
pretty  poodle,"  said  Miss  Priscilla,  holding  out  some  sugar-phims 
which  she  had  *'  bought  on  purpose  for  the  dear  dog;"  poor  Jack 
Nolaod  volunteered  to  give  the  "  little  fellow"  a  washing  in  the 
Serpentine  next  Sunday ;  whilst  I  vehemently  swore  that  Lovely  grew 
prettier  and  prettier  every  day*   Here  Jack  Noland  drew  me  aside^ 
and,  affwrnrng  a  Indicrous  swagger  of  independence^  said  :  "  I  tell  yoit 
what,  Tom:  Siis  slavery  is  no  longer  to  be  borne adding,  in  his  dry 
way,  **  Only  we  mustt  bear  it,  you  know,'* 

At  dinner  we  had  not  a  moment's  peace.  Tlie  reptile  was  eith«r 
jumping  upon  ur,  and  growling  till  he  had  exturied  from  us  the 
choicest  morsel  on  our  plates,  or  worrying  us  into  a  fever  by  snapping 
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at  our  legs  under  the  table ;  evidently  with  an  intention  to  provoke  us 
to  the  commiasioQ  of  some  ouiraffe  upon  him,  which  might  draw  down 
upon  onr  huAn  tbe  dilpleMim  of  AjM  Margaret*  Presently,  in  pure 
wgilbBt  he  rm  yelping  to  his  mistrtM,  as  if  he  had  been  hurt,  i^thougfa  1 
am  persuaded  no  one  had  touched  him.  "  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  to 
the  poor  dumb  beast?"  said  Miss  Priscilla;  unjustly  and  iU-natOfad^ 
singling  out  the  family  scape-goat,  poor  Jack  Noland,  for  the  question. 
Reproaches  were  showered  upon  poor  Jack  from  all  quarters,  who  bore 
them — together  with  a  pretty  smart  lecture  from  Aunt  Margaret,  and  a 
hint  about  every  shilling  of  her  money  being  at  her  own  disposal — with 
silence  and  resignatkNi*  Jaek  had»  hofrever,  the  good  fortime  to  repair 
die  anar  ha  bad  eonmitted  by  die  kcky  applicadoii  of  ao  epigraa 
1w  had  latdy  ready  which  aSbrded  him  an  opportmrity  of  conveying  a 
pretty  conqpliment  to  Mr.  Lovely,  highly  gratifying  to  my  old  aunt, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  revenging  himself  by  a  sly,  but  desperate  hit  ^ 
at  Miss  Priscilla.  Perceiving  her  fondling  the  detested  poodle^ 
•*i4;jrop<w/' said  Jack — the  apropos  was,  certainly,  somewhat  too  severe— 
"  Apropos  :  in  an  old  newspaper  which  I  picked  up  the  other  day,  I  met 
with  this  epigram  on  an  old  maid  caressing  a  lap-dog."  There  was  an 
awAd  pause,  and  Priscilla  let  the  dog  gently  down.  Jack  resumed : 

"  Rufa,  I 'm  not  sitonMh'd  in  the  least, 
llimt  thou  should'st  lick  so  dainty,  clean  a  bestt; 
But  that  so  dainty,  clean  a  beast  Ucks  thee 

That  8uq>rises  me !" 

A  dead  silence  succeeded,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  my  Aunt 
Margaret  desiring  Jack  to  ring  for  coffee. — This  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  1  had  ever  known  Jack  to  do  a  savage  thing ;  and  as  we  were 
letuming  to  the  drawing-room,  ha  endeavoured  tojustify  himself  in  my 
opinion,  by  whispering  to  sse,  **  It  was  rather  hard*  to  be  auie,  Tom ; 
but  I  don't  think  Cousin  Pries  will  be  in  a  hnrrv  again  to  try  and  get 
me  cut  off  with  a  riuUing  on  account  of  tliat  rascally  poodle." 

The  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents ;  and  the  "  rascally  poodle,^  who, 
to  add  to  his  natural  attractions,  had  been  scampering  about  the  muddy 
grounds,  came  dripping  into  the  drawing-room.  In  this  interesting 
condition  he  ran  from  one  to  another  (carefully  avoiding  ray  Aunt  Mar- 
garet,) 8C[ueezin^  himself  between  our  legs,  and  jumping  into  our  laps. 
The  fortitude  with  which  the  attack  was  bone  by  oa  all,  and  the  heroic 
control  we  maintained  over  onr  feelingi,  ware  astonishing.  It  is  pro* 
baUa  that  Aunt  Margaret's  reprimand  of  Jaek  Noland,  and  her  hint 
about  every  shilling  of  her  money  being  at  her  own  disposal,  may  have 
contributed  to  strengthen  our  nerves.  My  first  impulse  certainly  was 
to  toss  the  mongrel  out  of  window ;  but,  considering  that  a  good  four 
hundred  a-year  (for  which,  I  know,  I  am  down  m  the  will)  might  be 
tossed  out  along  with  him,  I  contented  myself  by  affecting  a  laugh  at  the 
**  unoeremonioiis  little  gentleman,"  as  I  eaUed  him,  and,  with  my  cam- 
bric pocket-handkerchief,  smearing  the  mud  over  my  white  sill^  stock- 
ings till  they  were  dry.  Noland  and  Pomponiua  Brigga  feUowad  my 
example ;  Pomponius,  as  he  was  making  bad  worse  by  scrubbing  his 
white  kerseymeres,  muttering,  *'  Two-pound-ten,  by  jingo!"  Mr.  Briggs 
senior  swore  he  was  the  most  fortunate  man  breathing,  for  it  would 
not  show  much  upon  black.  Mrs.  Briggs,  whose  French  pink  sarsnet 
dress  was  ruined  for  ever,  merely  simpered  out,  "  Well,  it  cannot  be 
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The  Foet  of  Fashion. 


helped."  Miss  Julia  Briggs,  like  her  papa,  congratulated  herself  upon 
her  good  fiirtdiie ;  for,  being,  dressed  in  white  tnualm,  whieh  wooU 
wwb,  "  it  didn*t  moch  signify.'*  And  Miss  Priseilla,  .whoae  mfircNi- 
coloured  white  MAtn  dress,  which  never  saw  the  light  except  on  state 
occasions,  such  as  the  present,  and  which  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
set  at  defiance  the  utmost  ma^ic  of  the  scoxverer,  asseverated,  n-^  she 
walked  towards  the  window  to  conceal  her  tears,  that  "  it  did  not  sig- 
nify the  least  in  the  world."  When  Mr.  Lovely  had  thoroughly  cleaned 
himself  by  his  viaiiH  to  us,  he  ventured  to  approacii  iua  mistress.  "  I 
am  fearful,"  said  my  annt,  patting  his  hack,  for  he  was  now  per&ctly 
dry,  "  I  am  fearful  Lovely  has  been  raiker  troohlesome/'  It  was  now 
who  should  he  foremost  to  assure  Aunt  Margaret  that,  so  far  from  be* 
ing  troublesome,  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  could  be  more  delightful  than 
his  £Tood-natured  playfulness,  notninj^  more  entertaining  than  his  in- 
nocent frolics  ;  and  that  m  every  possible  respect.  Lovely  was,  incon- 
testably,  and  beyond  ail  means  of  comparison,  the  sweetest  dog  in  the 
universe. 

My  Aunt  Margaret's  property  is  all  fonded  ;  and  of  her  twelve  hun- 
dred a-year,  she  regularly  lays  by  two-thirds.  This  wcf  happen  to 
know.  P*. 


LONDOM  LYRICS. 
The  Poei  of  Fashion. 

His  hook  is  successful,  he's  steep'd  in  renown, 
His  lyric  effasioos  have  tickled  the  town : 

Dukes,  dowagers,  dandier,  arc  eager  to  trace 
The  fountain  of  verse  in  the  verse-maker's  face: 
While,  proud  as  Apollo,  with  peers  tSte  d  tile. 
From  Monday  to  Satoiday  dinmg  otl  plute. 
His  heart  full  of  hope,  and  his  head  full  of  gain, 
The  Poel  of  Fashion  dines  oui  m  Park-lane. 

Now  lean-jointured  widows,  who  seldom  draw  corks. 
Whose  tea-spoons  do  duly  for  knives  and  ior  forks. 
Send  forth,  veilum-covcfMl,  a  sixo'dock  card, 
And  get  up  a  dinner  to  peep  at  the  bard : 
*  Veal,  sweetbread,  boii'd  chickens,  and  tongue,  erown  the  clolha 
And  soup  d  la  reine,  little  better  than  broth  : 
While,  past  his  meridian,  but  still  with  some  heat. 
The  Poet  of  Fashion  dines  out  in  Sloane-street. 

Enroll'd  in  the  tribe  who  subsist  by  their  wits» 
RcmembcrM  by  starts,  and  forpnnen  by  fits, 
Now  artists  and  actors  the  bardlmg  engage 
To  squib  in  the  journals,  and  write  for  the  stage. 
Now  soup  (i  la  reine  bends  the  knee  to  ox-cheek. 
And  chickens  and  ton^juc  how  to  bubble  uui  squeak— 
While  still  in  translation  employ *d  by  *'  'I  hcRow,'' 
The  Poet  of  Fashion  dines  out  in  Soho. 

Push'd  down  from  Parnassus  to  Phlegethon's  brink, 

Toss'd,  torn,  and  trunk-lining,  but  still  with  some  ink. 

Now  squab  city  misses  their  albums  expand. 

And  woo  the  worti  rhymer  for  "someiningefl^hamli" 

No  longer  with  stilted  effrontery  fraught, 

fiucklersbury  now  seeks  what  St.  James's  once  sought, — 

And—Coh  what  a  classical  haunt  for  a  bard  !)-^ 

The  Poet  of  Fashion  dines  out  in  Ba^§ce>yard. 
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SKETCHES  OF  PAXI8IAK  SOCIETT,  POLITIC!,  &  LITBRATUBR. 

Paris,  /W  .  10,  1820'. 

SiRf^En^Iaod  can  present  nothing  compamUe  to  the  spectacle  which  we 
yesterday  enjoyed  herr.  The  object  of  ihe  ceremony  was,  indeed,  ridicu- 
lous i  it  was  the  inf roduction  to  the  French  Academy  of  the  Duke  Mailiieu 
de  Montmorency,  who  possesses  neither  latent  nor  hterary  distinction  ;  but 
he  is  a  man  of  mott  ftoluhecl  and  graeefol  manners,  and  almost  wholly  frae 
from  what  may  he  termed  the  ferocity  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is  not  ytt 
cntirelv  rxploded  in  I'Vanr^,  fxcfpi  amons:  the  native  Parisians,  The  grace 
oi  i'rcnci)  manners  is  not  incoin|Miiibic  with  energy  oi  character,  if  indeed 
we  can  be  said  to  nosscst  energy.  A  daring  character  io  France,  observed  the 
Abb^  Sieves^  is  a  hand  of  iron  covered  with  a  tcItci  glo?e.  In  other  coun- 
tries, and  partioi)!  irly  iti  the  North,  a  daring  character  is  a  hand  of  iron,  the 
surface  of  which  has  been  smoothed  with  a  sharp  file.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  speak  evil  of  the  Duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  a 
bad  action  in  suHering  himself,  through  the  medium  of  twoOT  there  intriguing 
academicijn  (MM.  Roger,  Auger,'Chateaubriandt  &C.}  to  be  intfooaced 
to  a  place  in  wliich  he  is  quite  out  of  character. 

It  was  precisely  on  account  of  ihis  unfitness,  which  ought  lo  have  excluded 
'"the  first  Christian  Baron"  from  the  Academy,  that  aH  the  higher  classes 
mndc  a  point  of  snrjctioning  his  introduction  by  their  presence.  Ridicule 
soon  wears  out  in  France.  With  ii?,  it  is  not  suflicient  that  a  joke  should 
uiake  one  laugh  j  there  must  also  be  somebody  m  make  the  joke.  During 
the  last  two  months,  theie  has  been  so  much  jesting  on  the  follv  of  the  Aca* 
demy  in  choosing  the  first  Christian  Baron  as  one  of  its  members,  and  the 
folly  of  the  Baron  in  acceding  to  the  choice,  that  any  man  who  might  hare 
ventured  to  throw  out  a  joke  on  the  subject  in  the  saloon  of  the  Academv* 
would  have  been  laughed  at  for  reuUiog  the  wit  which  bad  been  printed  m 
the  journals  of  the  morning.  In  L^ondonyou  have  not,  like  us,  nine  daily 
journalv.  the  sole  ohjccl  of  which  is  to  pass  jokes  upon  every  body,  from 
Moi^n  des  Dou  (.the  King)  down  to  M.  bosih^oe  and  you  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  effect  produced  by  this  kind  of  ridicule. 

I  am  afraid  too  that  1  shall  be  unable  to  afford  you  any  adeouale  notion 
of  the  delightful  spertncle  which  wn<5  ycstrrday  witnessed  at  the  Institute. 
The  hall  is  an  flr£rani  rr»tunda,  li;;liLtd  by  a  donrie.  This  rotunda,  which  is 
not  very  larec,  i:>  surrounded  by  &cai:i,  and  the  middle  is  set  aside  for  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  Institute.  Yesterday,  however,  as  early  as  one  o'clock,  and  with 
that  disregard  of  order  which  invariably  attends  every  ceremony  in  France, 
these  reserv  ed  seats  were  occupied  by  about  two  hundred  ladies  of  rank,  al- 
most all  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  all  elegantly  dressed.  Another  singular 
circumstance  attendant  on  thb  sitting,  whioi  maybe  regarded  as  unique  in  its 
kind,  V99M,  that  all  these  beautiful  women  were  selected  from  among  that  clasa 
which  is  most  disttngui>hcd  for  talent  in  this  highly  intellectual  nation. 
The  dread  of  dulness  banishes  from  the  hall  of  the  Institute  such  per- 
sons as  are  incapable  of  understanding  Ihe  obscure  hints  anS  alhisions 
of  whidi  French  Academic  eloquence  is  composed.  Amidst  this  choice  as- 
sembla^^e  of  hcnnty  atici  fashion,  a  fw:  men  were  here  and  there  perceived; 
and  on  mquiring  who  they  were,  one  was  sure  to  find  that  they  were  all  dis- 
tinguished for  talent  or  rank,  all  either  belonging  to  the  class  of  nams  fdUo- 
fifuti,  or  anxious  to  be  induded  in  it.  Excepting  the  few  who  were  yester- 
day attracted  to  the  saloon  of  the  Academy  through  mere  curiosity,  none 
were  admitted  but  persons  of  note.  IVI^tlrmoiselle  l)elphine  Gay,  who  has 
assumed  the  surname  oi  La  Muse  dc  la  FainCt  was  seated  opposite  to  the  ce> 
lebrated  Countess  de  Cayla ;  and  Mademoiielle  Mats  sat  facinff  the  Abb6 
Feutrier,  ibe  most  witty  and  gallant  of  all  our  French  bishops.  Next  to  the 
pensive  Mademoiselle  Dclpnine  Gay  was  seated  Madame  Relloc,  %vho 
u  no  less  beauufu)  than  tiie  French  Muse,  and  whose  charming  work  on 
Byron  is  more  icad  tlMn  the  emphatic  and  somewhat  unmeaning  verses  of 
Jfurcft-.voL.  XVI.  HO.  kxill.  T 
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her  fair  neighbour.  I  could  mention  more  ihan  Uvenfv  lovely  women,  the 
grace  and  oraanicut  ul  Paribtau  society  hui  1  liavc  lieieruiined  to  name  only 
thoM  ladies  who  are  known  in  the  literary  elides,  and  the  men  who  are  quar* 
tered  on  the  Academic  establishment. 

For  the  space  of  an  hour  the  most  animated  conversation  prevailed  in  iht 
saloon  of  lite  Academy,  when  suddenly  l  iu  words  "  Gentlemen,  the  sitliag 
is  opened,"  proooaneed  in  a  loud  voice,  |)i  udaccd  eeneial  silence.  This  all- 
nomieeineiil  was  made  by  M.  Daru,  who  was  Napoleon's  Minister  during  the 
Kii=sian  campaign.  On  his  right  was  M.  f\r  Chateaubriand,  his  brow  still 
clouded  witli  the  ill-humour  occasioned  by  Im  expulsion  from  the  Ministry. 
On  ihe  left  of  M.  Dara  was  M.  Renouaid,  ilw  aecretaiy  of  the  Acadcmj, 
who  formerly  cojoyed  celebrity  for  a  year  or  two«  and  who  is  now  ihc  com- 
plaisant  instrument  of  power,  and  a  worthy  collewoe  of  the  censors,  Le- 
•  montey,  Au^er,  and  Lacreielle.  No  sooner  had  M.  Daiu  announced  the 
opening  of  the  sitting,  than  a  man  with  a  remarkably  pale  complexion  and 
handsome  features,  but  whose  oounttnance  expres$ed  nothing  but  feebleness 
of  character,  rose  from  his  seat.  From  the  nnmerous  cro^^es  which  adorned 
his  black  dress  embroidered  with  prcen»  it  was  easy  lo  recognize  ihe  Duke 
Alathieu  de  Montmorency,  the  General  of  the  shorl-robed  Je^uiis,  and  the 
tutor  of  the  young  Duke  do  Bordeaux.  One  might  almost  have  mistaken 
him  for  one  of  those  ghastly  objec  vhich  the  medical  professors  al  Our  hos- 
pitals raise  from  their  beds  and  conduct  to  the  lecture>rooms,  for  the  PUf- 
pose  of  explaining  to  the  students  some  singular  and  mcurablc  disease.  The 
buke  de  Montmorency  read  a  fmoied  speech,  of  which  the  following  was 
the  oommeoccmenc^— > 
**  GeoUem^n, 

Kvcr  since  ynur  stiffracre  conferred  on  me  nn  lionmir  to  wfilcli  my 
deficiency,  or  ratiifr  my  utter  waQC»  of  literary  clistluciiou  forbniie  me  to  aspire,  i 
have  anxioasly  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  I  skottld  btre  to  lhaakv  ia  the  midst 

of  the  Academy,  those  uliose  admission  was  not,  like  my  on-n,  prntnltous  aodgih 
nerout)  but  was  Ht  ouci:  the  proof  and  the  rewar«l  of  repututioa  inici  talent." 

On  hearing  tiiis  extraordinary,  yet  perfectly  just  confession,  which  vtus  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  jokes  that  have  amused  Farb  for  the  hut  two  months, 
every  otte  naturally  thought,  since  the  new  Academician  was  so  sensible 
of  his  want  of  claim  to  the  disiiticiion  confcrfcfl  on  him,  how  could  he  lio- 
heslly  accept  a  place,  which  indeed  has  not  been  very  enviable  since  )?14, 
but  which  nevertheless  it  the  projierty  of  those  poor  men  of  letters,  who  arc 
Weak  enough  to  seek  It,  and  who  have  been  fagging  for  twenty  years  to  ob- 
tain it?  \Vanl  of  honesty  is  the  only  reproach  vve  shall  address  to  the  Duke 
de  Monimorency;  hut,  to  a  m  in  of  honr  ur^  surely  this  is  a  very  serious  one. 
'1  he  place  in  wl)ich  Duke  Maiiucu  has  just  been  installed  belongs  to  iM. 
£ti«nne,  onr  best  eomie  poet,  who  was  driven  from  the  Academy  by  Vant- 
blanc,  an  inditferent  writer,  and  the  instrument  of  the  fury  of  the  AattH^ 
bons; — it  belongs  to  M.  dc  la  Martine,  to  M.  le  Bnui,  to  M.  Berengcr»  tt) 
M.  de  Barante,  and  to  a  dozen  others,  whose  cluime*  might  be  variously  esti- 
thatied,  hiit  who  would  erince  no  want  of  honfcsty  in  becoming  Members  of  tht 
French  Academy.  Another  ctrcnmstaDce  which  marks  the  msinoerity  of  the 
present  age  is,  thai  while  commiltinp  a  theft,  the  only  one  that  co\Md  f>e 
committed  by  a  Monimorency,  a  Duke,  and  a  man  of  a  hundred  tliousand 
fhincsa  vear,—- while  in  the  very  act  of  perpetrating  a  theft,  this  Dikke,  thte 
leader  Of  the  Saints,  delivered,  instead  of  an  academic  discourse,  a  setmtik 
On  Virfue,  which  lie  exlo!le<i  above  talent  of  any  kind.  Sucli  hvpocrisy  rc^ 
minds  one  of  the  worst  days  of  Louis  XI  V.'s  dotage.  Heaven  defeud  US  noCb 
such  a  reaction  as  the  manners  of  the  Regency  1 

Next  to  the  Duke  Mathieta  de  Afontmot«tiey  was  sentod  M»  de-Latly-lV- 
lendal,  whom  Madame  de  Stael  hun^orou^ly  styled  the  fattest  and  wibsl  feeling 
mati  she  ever  knen'.  He  smiled  during  the  whole  of  his  ronea!r<»cV  ^edioos 
sermon.  Why,  it  w'lii  be  asked,  did  he  take  this  ta&k  upon  hmiself,  when 
Hhe  gloomy  sil<Mtee  oC  ihte  tmeMf  lo  f<M«ibly  fMstIM  tM*filigttb«nl|  ^ 
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satisfaclion  produced  by  the  sermon  f  The  answer  Is.  that  M.  dc  Lally  has  ior 
the  last  ten  ycr.r?  been  soliciting  the  cordon  6leu.  The  Duke  cJe  Montmo- 
rency's tediou»  oration,  which  was  written  in  a  style  of  perfect  elegance,  and 
delivered  with  an  air  of  languid  bonhommie,  ended  with  tn  eulogium  on  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander*  whom  the  King  of  Hn;;Iand  did  not  condescend 
eveu  to  mention  iti  hi^  Speech  on  the  opening  uf  ParHament,  anfl  whose 
death  has  been  regarded  by  all  Frenchmen,  except  those  who  bear  the  name 
of  Bourbon,  as  a  signal  and  unhoped  for  happiness.  The  name  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  eerved  only  to  augment  the  wearineM  and  dissatisfaccioii 
which  already  pervaded  the  assembly. 

An  interval  of  ri  (f  \v  uiinviies  ensued,  during  wliich  the  audience  repeated 
one  to  another :  "  60,  tins  is  the  man  who  is  to  form  tiie  cliarucier  of  Henry 
V'.,  who  we  are  told  will  one  day  reign  over  France !"  Count  Dam,  Peer  of 
France,  who  was  President  of  the  Academy  on  the  unlucky  day  when  Dulce 
JVlatUieu  was  elected,  then  rose  to  reply  to  the  tutor  of  the  Duke  de  Bor- 
deaux. The  unexampled  success  of  some  of  the  speeches  of  Napoleon's  old 
minister  may  be  ascribed  to  hit  having  expressed  ttie  sentiments  which  ani* 
inata  the  public  in  a  tone  of  perfect  moderation,  and  yet  with  all  the  spirit  na^ 
turally  excited  by  the  aspect  of  yice  triumphing  over  virtue.  The  mr  ~t  vehe- 
ment applause,  continually  renewed,  and  continually  repressed  through  the 
lear  of  losing  a  w^ord  that  fell  from  the  speaker,  aceompanied  the  whole  of 
this  magnificent  address.  Like  all  our  French  men  of  letters,  who,  when 
they  obtain  a  hearin:^  of  ilirec-qnnrtcrs  of  an  hour,  advert  to  evcrv  subject 
on  which  lliey  can  possibly  speak,  and  lay  open  the  whole  storehouse  of 
their  ideas,  \i.  Daru  touched,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  all  the  topics 
(ff  conversation  which  are  at  present  agitated  in  Paris.  Alluding  to  Napo- 
leon's Minister  for  Religious  Affairs,  he  observed,  that  *•  the  office  he  filled 
in  no  way  diminished  l)is  tolerant  spirit."  You  will  not  probably  be  aware 
of  the  culling  sarcasm  conveyed  in  these  few  words  j  but  no  sooner  were 
they  uttered,  than  the  hideous  gloomy  countenance  of  M.  Fr^sboua, 
Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  who  is  our  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  a 
Member  of  the  French  Academy,  was  suH'used  with  a  self-accusing  blush. 
The  bishop  crossed  his  arms  indignantly,  and  cast  a  haughty  glance  at  M. 
Darn.  Au  eyes  wero  turned  towards  the  Bishop,  and  every  one  whispeiedi 

Bravo  1  that  is,  indeed,  courageous  I"  The  sarcasms  which  M.  Dam  di^ 
rected  against  the  Duke  dc  Montmorency  were  not  the  less  obvious  and 
severe,  though  somewhat  more  guardedly  expressed.   They  were,  at  all 
events,  much  more  diverting ;  for  tne  hypocrisy  and  fimaticism  of  our  priests, 
GsJliean  and  Antigallican,  (via.  the  Jesuits)  have  now  become  too  evident  to 
require  to  be  repeated  by  a  speaker  like  M.  de  Darn,  addressing  an  intelli- 
gent auditory  eagerly  alive  to  every  bold  allusion.    Only  imaj^ine  the  plea- 
sure that  must  liave  been  enjo)ed  by  a  company  composed  of^ the  flower  of 
Parisian  lashion,  and  including  so  many  beautiful  and  accomplished  women, 
silting  as  they  were,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  judi^tnent  on  the  merit 
of  sarcasms  directed  against  ;i  t!f  '^[  im  tl  p..iv«T  LMIi(!^?(^  f>y  odious  priests— 
sarcasms  so  delicately  turned,  that  a  provuiciai  or  a  dunce  might  mistake 
the  irony  for  real  praise.  During  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Author  of 
the  IJiftory  qf  ^Vttiee,  the  Minister  who  had  courage  to  speak  truth  to 
Napoleon  at  Moscow,  a  moral  principle  was  occasionally  unfolded,  which 
interrupted  the  train  of  irony,  while  it  was  in  itself  a  sarcasm/  Imagine  the 
state  of  iateUectuai  excitement  produced  by  the  eooibinakion  of  so  many 
decant  pleasures,  and  tell  me  whether  such  pleasures  cottld  possibly  be 
enjoyed  anywhere  but  in  Paris,  and  \v  liether  I  have  been  wrong  in  saying  so 
much  on  this  subject?    Such  an  intclicctual  treat  is  unique  in  Europe  and 
in  Uie  world)  and  I  will  boldly  affirm,  that  any  man  of  education,  let  htm 
be  bom  iu  Edinburgh  or  in  New  York,  in  Stockholm  or  in  London,  wtU  be 
uaable  to  tstimatf  nnc-himdredth  part  of  tlie  advantapr  to  be  derived  from  ten 
years'  iniercourst  \v\\\\  polished  society,  joituil  ui  twcnlyyear?  (ifclussical  Study, 
unless  lie  has  been  pie^eui  at  a  rtiiiiog  of  the  i  rench  Academy,  such  as  1  have 
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al>ove  described.  But  such  sittings  are  of  %'ery  raie  occurrence.  Suppo&c,  (ar 
irtstance,  thai  M.  Auger,  M  Hoger«  M.  Laeretelle,  M.  Lemontev,  or  any 
others,  bought  over  by  the  Jesuits,  had  happened  to  be  President  of  the  Aca* 
(Icmy  on  the  day  of  the  election  of  the  Duke  de  Montmnrfnrv,  the  sitting 
and  Uie  bu&iue^a  perfnroied^  would  have  been  ahke  siily  and  uiy  uteres  ting. 
]  WM  prrient  at  teverat  nttiogi  of  the  Acwiemy  bcfoffe  the  year  179l>  and  I 
have  not  been  absent  from  any  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  or  since  the  rr- 
storatiou  of  ihc  Bourbons;  and  I  can  safely  atfiioi  that  I  never  witnessed  an? 
one  coaiparable  io  interest  to  that  of  yesterday.  The  geniu*  of  the  French 
nattoD  it.  like  that  of  its  language,  to  draw  tennt  from  itaetf,  etteotblly 
moifueuT  et  natf.  An  interesting  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  could  act 
take  place  undcraclercr  despot  like  Napoleon,  but  only  under  a  povcrnnieat 
which  is  guided  by  an  ecroncous  system,  and  which  is  the  creature  ot  vioknt 
and  ridictiious  pr^udices.  In  this  respect,  it  roust  be  ackiiowledgerf»  wc  have 
all  that  can  be  wished.  Of  this,  the  non-admission  into  Fiance  of  tbe-r^ 
mains  of  the  celfhr  ttet?  painter  David,  is  a  striking  example. 

If  I  wanted  a  better  proof  of  the  spirit  of  derision  and  gaiety  which  belongs 
to  the  French  nation,  1  should  find  it  in  the  composition  of  the  elegant  as- 
•emblage  in  whose  presence  the  Duke  de  Montmorency  was  enrolled  among 
the  members  of  the  Academy.    Among  the  company  were  all  the  duchesses 
of        F.iubouri'-  St.  (Tt  rnuilti  ;  n>any  peer-^ ;  itt  a  word,  an  immense  majority 
of  iu^ii  birth  and  uUrmsm  :  yet,  noiwithsiandin^  this,  the  plaudits  were  al- 
ways given  to  such  pamges  as  partook  of  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  or  of  modem 
philosophy.    Thiit,  nowever,  did  not  prevent  almost  all  the  gentlemen  who 
were  thrrc  from  voting  next  day  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  favour  of  the 
most  absurd  and  odious  laws  ^  for  example,  the  law  (ot  establishing  the  right 
of  primogeotiuret  and  the  law  of  lacrilegc.  This  ineonuttencjr  of  me  Frencil 
choiacier,  this  want  of  accordance  with  itself,  which  renders  tt  indispensable 
to  be  witty,  and  to  avoid  being  dull  and  ridiculous,  is  precisely  that  which  has 
ever  made  the.  French  people  the  most  lively  and  agreeable  in  the  world.  'I'he 
folly  which  a  Frenchman  commiis,  at  three  o'clock,  in  voting  in  the  Chamber, 
fliies  not  oblige  biro,  at  five  o*clncfc»  tff  applaud  a  similar  folly  at  the  Academy. 
^Vv  h  ive  ri*^  much  venality  here  as  elsewhere,  but      h:ive  only  just  the  indispen- 
sable degree  of  folly.  What  does  a  Columbian, a  hwede,  or  nn  Englishman  care 
.though  a  French  deputy  should  sell  his  vote  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs  per 
session  i  tiie  essential  point  is  that  he  should  notappear  dull  or  stupid !  Since 
America  is  securing  to  herself  the  most  reasonable  of  all  governments,  she 
will,  300  veirs  henro,  plunge  into  one  depth  of  contempt  al!  tin*  nation"i  of 
Kurope,  mure  or  less  degraded  and  brutincd  by  despotism  and  aristtocracy, 
jvhile  the  Frcnehtnan  alone  will  ever  remain  an  inimitable  model  of  wit  and 
elegance.    This  French  privilege  of  being  mean  with  a  good  grace,  was 
striKUigly  exemplified  ahnut  a  week  ago,  when  ihe  King  of  France  gave  a 
parly,  at  whtcit  ubnut  auu  ladies  were  present.    The  conversation  niau^uin- 
cd  among  the  company,  on  this  occasion,  was  decidedly  marked  by  a  charee* 
ierof  Vmiairian  philosophy,  and  doubtless  exhibited  a  snigular  contrast  to  the 
conversation  which  usually  takes  place  at  the  King  of  England's  parties.  Yet 
yoiu*  English  Peers,  who  are  very  rich,  are  not  obliged  to  sell  their  votes,  any 
more  ihan  your  roinisten  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  g^mbUng  in  the 
funds.  Poverty  often  forces  us  to  do  what  is  blameable,  but  we,  nevertheless, 
contrive  to  render  oiirsr1\es  aj.'ree^hTe  :  and  why? — because  %ve  have  the  hap- 
piness to  be  incon:>i5lcnt.    A  sliorL  lime  ago  I  »aw  a  man  laughing  heartily 
at  a  comedy  by  M.  Le  Clercq,  which  painted  in  forcible  colours  certain  acts 
of  meanness,  which  the  very  man  who  was  laughing  was  known  to  have 
committed  three  ye;!r^  hefore.    And,  what  is  more,  one  half  the  audience  who 
were  laughing  with  hint,  knew  that  be  had  been  cuilty  of  that  sort  of  con- 
duct which  was  so  bneiy  ndicuicd  by  the  friend  of  M.  Fiev^. 

I  should  pass  by  unnoticed  the  best  literary  composition  which  has  ap> 
pcared  in  Paris  since  my  last  letter,  were  I  not  to  mention  the  *'  Summary  of 
Vhe  Uislory  of  the  lioiuuo  Emperors,  from  Caesar  to  Augyisluios,''  which  was 
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VMjd  at  ilic  Acadctnv  by  M.  t)t*  Cfiatcaubrianrl  after  M.  dc  Daru'i  rej^ly  tf» 
Uie  Duke  de  Montmorency.    1  hroughout  ihe  whole  of  his  channuig  address, 
M.  d«  Daru  was  so  guarded  ia  his  language,  that  perhaps  not  a  sin;;le  sentence 
Ailly  expressed  the  ideas  of  the  speaker.    But  the  tyrants  whom  M.  de  Clia> 
teaubriand  painted,  in  a  style  worthy  of  Montestjuleu,  being  on  the  contrary 
Ion)5  since  dead  and  despised,  the  speaker  endeavoured  to  give  all  possible 
ctearuesAand  briliuocy  to  the  expression  of  his  ideas.  This  unexpected  coutra&t 
between  e  liberal  statctnian,  oontinaally  obliged  to  veil  bis  thouehu,  eod  the 
disappointed  collea^e  of  M.  de  Villele,  seeking  to  give  all  possible  poignancy 
to  the  contempt  with  which  posterity  views  the  despots  of  Rotne,  thont^n 
really  not  more  ridiculous  than  those  of  St.  Petersbufgh  and  Vienna,  afforded 
inexpressible  smnseoient  to  tbe  endicnee.  The  most  carioas  eircumstuiee 
was,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  when  in  the  ministry,  praised  these  very 
despots  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Vienna,  who  would  be  fortunate  in  resembling 
the  most  insigtwticant  of  the  Roman  eaiperors  whom  he  so  sarcastically 
sketched  in  his  Summary.   But  do  not  imagine  that  any  otie  was  diipleasea 
at  this  palinody !  There  were  not,  probably,  ten  persons  among  the  audience 
at  the  Institute,  who  would  not  have  sung  the  same  palinody  for  a  prefecture. 

The  traits  of  |h  uv  nitaaness,  and  the  (Japuc/iinades  whicn  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand printed  in  ihe  Corucrvatcur  (a  Journal  of  1819)  with  the  view  of  get- 
ting into  the  ministry,  have  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  giving  a  distaste 
to  his  unc/ion,  and  to  the  senlinienis  of  virtue  which  he  professes,  but  which 
niav  he  lyoldly  uttrrcr!  by  a  man,  who,  like  M.  Daru,  has  never  been  bought 
or  sold.  1  be  word  unsold,  for  whicii  France  it  now  paying  a  miliiou  traiiCk 
to  the  ehildien  of  General  Foy,  will  soon  be  the  rarest  thle  that  can  be  in- 
scribed on  the  tomb  of  a  Frenchman.  But  even  thoujgh  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's conduct  had  been  a  hundred  limes  worse  than  it  is,  what  would  it 
signify  1  He  would  still  be  one  of  the  cleverest  meu  iti  France,  and  his 
£nt  addfess  delhrered  at  the  French  Aoademy  would  ndt  have  excited  the  less 
■doiiration.  It  was  an  order  of  Napoleon,  m  1610.  that  forced  the  Acadc- 
inicians  to  elect  him  in  the  room  of  Chcnier,  who  has  been  so  abused 
in  your  Edinburgh  Heview  and  Blackwood's  Mauazioe.  But  Cbenier,  the 
brilliant  pupil  of  Voltaire,  was  an  infidel ;  and  M.  deChateanbrtaud,  who  had 
to  make  his  fortune  by  tbe  devout  party,  refused  to  deliver  an  eulogtum  on 
an  infidel,  in  consequence  of  which  he  never  took  his  seat  in  the  French 
Academy.  N,i[>oU*on  had  the  weaknes^s  to  suffer  this  j — and  we  have  the 
Jesuits.  1l  is  Utc  precursor  of  tlie^c  worthies  that  Napoleon  b  most 
particularly  disliked,  or  1  should  rather  sav  pitied,  in  France.  This  is  the 
grand  drawback  to  his  glory.  Whenever  he  is  praised,  the  answer  tin aria- 
biy  i^—had  it  not  been  for  him,  we  should  not  now  be  troubled  with  citiicr 
the  Jesuits  or  the  Bourbons.  '         '       .  ' 

•  Such  has  been  the  judgment  of  the  pttblic  on  the  brilliant  Summary  of  the 
History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  with  whtdi  the  author  of  Atala  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  Academic  tribune.  M.  dc  Chateaubriand  paints  iu 
glowing  colours  the  historical  facts  which  are  settled  by  the  learned  j  but  he 
never  either  perceives  or  nnlblds  any  thing  new.  When  he  becomes  obscure, 
it  is  because  ne  is  mystical  and  theological ;  and  not  because  he  is  ex-pressing 
new  ideas,  which  an*  not  easily  seized  by  hi?  auditors.  In  short,  he  a 
painter,  and  not  a  thmker.  Through  three  parts  of  his  life,  and  three  parts 
of  his  writings,  he  has  uttered  tbiugs  untrue ;  and  thus  he  continually  wea- 
ries out  the  patience  of  his  readers,  who  are  ever  tempted  to  exclaim,  *'Oh  ! 
the  hypocrite  1"  but  never  "  Oh  !  the  blockhead  !*' 

Chateaubriand's  falsehoods  sometime*!  appear  so  very  barefaced,  through 
riie  information  which  he  betrays  in  spite  of  himselt,  that  his  writings  be- 
come  absolutely  unreadable.  For  iDStance,  1  never  knew  a  man  possessed 
of  an  ordinary  share  of  understanding,  who  could  read  through  the  Geriie  du 
Ckri^fiuniume,  knowinc:  tlie  time  the  author's  opinions  on  religion  and 
monarchy  to  be  therein  direcilv  the  reverse  of  those  which  appeared  m  his 
fifst^work,  published  in  Lonaon.  This  first  work  was  printed  in  Paria  in 
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1823;  but  the  bookseller  could  not  venture  to  publish  li  f^r  two  reasons: 
l«r,  Because  he  xva^  afraid  oi"  bein;;;  prosecuted  on  account  i;i  its  attacks  on 
jch^iou  j  atiU,  '^lily,  Becuube  he  was  airaid  of  M.  de  Cliaicaubriand's  friends. 

1  subjoin  a  few  quotatioos  from  Chaleanbriand's  Hbtoricul  Sununary ; 
which  appears  to  mc  to  be  ai  once  belter  written,  and  less  tainted  by  hy- 
pocrisy, than  any  of  his  previotis  productions.    Alluding  to  Csesar,  he  said— 

**  Carsur  is  fhc  most  fini!<}ie«l  character  which  history  prp?<*nt5,  Uccanse  be  com- 
bined the  Uitec-fold  tHlent  of  a  politician,  a  u  riler,  and  a  warrior.  Had  he  bceti 
born  in  a  moral  age,  ba  would  hava  riralled  Cincinaatua  and  FabriciaS,  for  he  w«a 
cndowetl  with  encrpy  of  every  kind.  But  when  lie  Mppeired  in  Home,  the  rctgn 
of  virtue  was  ended.  Glory  alooe  ramataed,  and  lu  iltal  be  devoted  htaaself>  for 
waot  of  lonetbing  belter." 

This  passage  was  applauded  for  the  space  of  two  minutes.  Ii  ia  amusing, 
mgenioiis*  aod  truly  French.  M.  da  Chateaubriand  thus  continued 

The  manners  of  Tiberius  corresponded  with  bis  crimes  ;  but  his  manners 
were  ?iercr  reHerted  on,  becausc  be  tttpported  bis  vi^  by  bis  crimes,  aod  terror 

avenged  iiim  for  contempt.** 

This  senieace,  winch  seems  to  be  borrowed  ffom  an  uupublisiied  manu- 
script of  Montesquieu,  excited  fenewed  plaudits. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  powerfully  painted  the  profound  dissimulation  of 
Augustus ;  the  horrible  cruelty  of  Tioeriu^  the  violence  of  Caius ;  the  im- 
becility of  Claudius  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  JSero^  the  mistoriunes  of 
Galba ;  the  debauebeiies  of  Otho,  and  the  orgies  of  Vtteltlus.  On  arriviog 
at  the  reicns  of  Vespasian*  Titus,  Domitian,  Trajan.  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and 
Marcus  Xurelius,  he  proved  incontestably  that  the  Roman  empire  could 
not  have  been  saved,  even  by  the  virtues  of  that  series  of  pfiiices,  whose 
names  are  consecrated  by  antit^uity. 

Merit  of  every  kind  appeared  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Empin.  Those  who  pos* 

sessed  this  merit  might  bare  attempted  aey  thing.   Tbey  were  impeded  by  no  ob»  * 

BtAcle.  They  inherited  the  absolute  power  of  Nero,  which  they  might  have  era- 
ployed  in  the  aitainmcnt  of  good  ends,  as  it  had  already  been  exercised  for 
niscbiaTons  purposes.  Yet  what  iras  tbe  result  of  this  despotism  of  virtue  ?  Did 
it  refr^rIU  morals,  restore  liberty,  or  save  tbe  Empire  from  impending:  ruin  ?  No, 
maokiod  were  neither  benefited  nor  changed.  Firmness  reigned  with  Vespasian  j 
mildness  witb  Titus  ;  generosity  with  Nerva ;  glory  with  Trajan  ,  the  arts  with 
Adrian  ;  and  piety  and  polytheism  with  Antoninus  : — finally,  philosophy  asccuded 
tbe  throne  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  nnd  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  in  which  sages 
bad  fondly  indulged,  secured  no  solid  advantage  to  tbe  world}  for  there  is  nothing 
durable,  or  even  possible,  when  all  pvoeeads  from  iodifidual  autborlty,  and  not 
irom  the  laws."  ••••••• 

**  With  the  reign  of  Matcus  Aurelius  ended  the  era  of  Roman  happiness  under 
absolata  power ;  andniCh  Commodua  commeneed  a  frlgbtfol  period,  wbltb  tec^ 
roinatcd  only  with  the  diri>inn  of  the  Fnipirn,  nnri  the  regeneration  of  society, 
Tlic  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  contribute  either  to  public  welfare  or  to 
private  happiness ;  it  was  unavidliaf  even  In  bb  own  domestic  drde.  Coinnodus 
aras  a  hateful  prince,  and  under  bim  the  Romans  so  rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of 
Jegcneracy,  that  they  appeared  like  men  on  whom  liberty  had  been  newly  COU* 
ferred,  and  yet  tbey  bad  only  been  freed  from  the  virtues  of  ibeir  old  rulers. 

'*  Two  effaeta  of  alMolote  power  on  the  human  heart  may  be  here  remarked^ 
The  grent  princes  who  governed  the  Empire  never  dreamed  of  rlnnbtiog  tbe  leija 
lity  of  their  power,  or  of  restoring  to  the  people  the  rights  of  which,  tbey  bad 
deprived  them.  Hils  ahsolate  power  also  affected  the  reason  of  ^  sovarelgiM'hy 
whom  It  was  exercised.  Nero,  CaligulH,  Domitian,  and  Conjmodus,  freqiiently 
proved  themselves  to  be  absolute  maniacs.  Heaven,  to  diminish  the  horror 
which  their  crimes  must  naturally  have  excited,  visited  them  witb  madness,  so 
that  they  were  ia  some  sort  innocent  of  the.  attodlies  they  committed.  Commo- 
(lii"»,  racrting  ft  man  of  extraordinnry  corpulenry,  cut  him  in  two,  in  order  to 
prove  bis  own  strength,  aud  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  ai^onies  of  his  victim.  Ha 
atyled  Idmself  Hercules,  and  he  desired  that  Rome  should  receive  bis  naoMi  a 
cnprirr  which  is  recorded  nn  ine-?n!s.  rf)inniodu<;  had  poison  given  him  by  one  of 
his  coucubiioes,  and  a  wrestler  iinisbed  the  work  of  death  by  itrangltng  bim.'* 
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As  M.  dc  Chateaubriand  approaches  the  ngfs  of  Christlauliy,  he  resumes 
the  emphaiic,  i,;\;3ne,  hnt  clrcont  <*\v\f  of  the  Cnne  (hi  C/fri'.finn^me.  His 
disciples  and  imiutors,  Jii.  M.  Marchangy  and  d'Ariincourt,  hii\c,  however, 
dq^ed  this  emphatic  ttyle,  which  appeared  io  novel  in  1800.  After  de- 
scribing the  different  invasioiM  of  the  Mubaiiiot,  M.  dc  ObateaabriaiMl  thul 
continues  his  interesting  Summary. 

•*  Fr\minf  nnil  plagiio  will  destroy  «U  that  the  sword  may  spare.  TLe  old  race  of 
mankiod  vriii  be  exterminated,  and  the  plains  strewed  with  the  bones  ot  the  dead, 
wttJ  be  overgrown  by  forests.  The  desert,  as  it  were,  fullowiof  tbe  track  of  the 

aavagt?  hordes,  und  mnvinr  nlnn^'n'ith  tlirrri.  will  extent!  nvrr  province?  OIHSe  pCC^ 
pled  by  numerous  iaUaiHiMntM,  and  uougbt  will  remain  but  earth  and  hky. 

'*  After  all  thoe  eelamitaee,— when  the  doet  raited  by  the  march  of  the  beele  olF 
nations  shall  be  once  more  laid  —when  the  vorticcft  of  smoke,  rising  from  so  WAnf 
conflagrations,  shall  be  dispersed — when  death  shall  have  silenced  every  g^raan — 
when  the  crasli  of  the  fallen  colossus  of  Rome  shall  cease  to  resound — then  a 
cross  will  be  disceroed*  and  at  the  foot  of  ttiis  cross  will  arise  a  new  world.  All 
will  be  rliariref!,  tnen,  relipon,  mnnncrs,  anrl  language.  Apostles,  seated  on 
ruins,  with  the  Uot»pel  io  their  haodn,  will  regenerate  society  amidst  the  tombs  of 
tbe  dead,  as  their  Master  restored  life  to  those  who  placed  faith  in  him. 

•*  Pause  and  ContCinpl  stc  this  singular  wo 1 1(1,  and  ob^rrve,  if  vnn  rrtn ,  t  vo  men  :^ — 
The  one  is  the  son  of  a  secretary  of  Attila,  who  cjuitied  Hume  fur  ever  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bmpire*  He  lives  iii  an  old  conntry-hoose  which  once  belonfsd 
to  Luculhis,  withoet  ever  dreamlag  of  the  importance  attached  to  his  name,  and 
■oconscious  of  the  lessons  and  the  recollections  ivhicli  hh  plnco  nf  aNode  preaents. 

*'  The  other  has  an  axe  for.hiti  sceptre,  and  his  long  hair  ioiinb  hi5  crowu.  He 
bas  couqoered  a  little  town  called  Lutetia. 

«  This  son  of  Attila's  secretary  la  AagaetDlna— (hia  nvage  bang  is  Cloris." 

Sonrte  of  the  old  gentlemen,  who  wrrr  yesterday  present  at  the  Arademv, 
blamed  M.  de  Chateaubriand  for  wauiing  historical  dignity :  but  1  shoufd 
like  to  know  whether  any  of  the  elegant  women  who  graced  the  sitting 
witli  dietr  p^^nce,  eared  the  least  in  the  world  about  Commodus,  Claudius^ 
or  even  Ca?sar?  A  narrator,  faitlirul  to  liistorlca!  dignity,  would  have  wea^ 
rie*i  his  auditors;  whereas  tltc  auili r  r  of  Atala  constantly  atnused,  and  even 
instructed,  those  who  hstened  to  tiun.  if  vou  can  hnd  a  ^ood  translator, 
and  if  the  taste  of  the  English  |mblie  shonld  correspond  with  that  of  the 
French,  1  would  strongly  recommend  you  to  gel  the  whole  of  M.  de  Cha* 
teaubriand's  Summary  translated,  that  is^  if  the  author  should  cooacot  to  have 
it  printed. 

Nero,  and  the  other  insane  rulers  of  Rome,  decimated  their  courtiers.  M. 

4e  Chateaubriand,  however,  f>ays  nothing  about  ihe  degree  of  happiness  en« 
joyed  hy  HO  millions  of  <;ul>iects  under  the  Hotnan  flcspot^.  \\ fre  these 
110  miliiuu:>  ot  people  most  happy  under  the  consulate  of  Cicero,  or  under 
the  empire  of  Nero  }  Would  not  this  dangerous  and  Jacobinical  ouestion 
relative  to  the  happiness  of  snl>jects,  be  well  suited  to  the  frUnd  of  the 
Emperor  Alexnnclor,  who,  only  three  yeais  ago, boatted  of  that  friendship  in 
our  Chamber  of  Deputies  ? 

Baron  d'(l:lksteia  has  published  the  first  number  uf  the  iJaihoit<juc,"  a 
monthly  periodical  in  the  manner  of  some  of  your  English  Reviews.  It  is 
expected  to  produce  no  slight  efTect  among  the  ladies  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  who,  for  the  want  of  any  tiling  better  to  do,  have  taken  a  fancy 
io  make  a  new  religion.  These  ladies  \oxm  a  sort  of  organised  army,  well 
enough  supplied  with  every  thing  but  private  soMiert^they  would  all  be 
■commanders. 

The  part,  indeed,  which  women  now  act  in  France,  is  very  dull  and  very  , 
insiguihcant.  Men  pay  litUe  attention  to  them,  or  think  only  of  imposing 
oi»  umm  duties  the  most  severe  and  moat  difficult.  During  the  reigns  or 
JLouis  XV.  and  XVI.  women  were  goddesses;  now  they  are  slaves.  Mar* 
ria^re^  ^re  entirely  •settled  between  the  not^rien  of  the  tw'o  families  who  wish 
to  be  allied  ^  and,  to  avoid  tiie  disagreeable  etlects  of  the  gossiping  to  which 
a  rupture  of  the  ne^tiation  might  give  occasion,  the  lovers  do  not  see  eaoh 
other  until  the  nuptial  contmct  is  signed.  Thii  ridiculous  custom  was  to* 
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lerable  before  1780.    In  those  times,  liie  married  folks  of  hic;h  life  saw  ^ch 
other  seldom^  and  never  quarrelled.    But  since  Napoleon's  time,  husbands 
iMve  auumed  a  haughty  tone,  cheir  pride  beiog  ratted  by  the  whim  of  the 
dctpott  who  "  resolved  to  have  moraU,"  and  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
no  wife  should  appear  any  where  without  her  husband.    As  ihe  world 
now  goes,  the  husband  is  in  the  morning  at  the  Chambers,  or  transacting  bu- 
•iness  on  Change  ;  io  the  evening  he  plays  at  ccar//,  while  his  ^ir  tjioijise 
yawns  in  a  corner  of  the  druwing-room.   If  a  gentteman  tpeak  oolf  three 
limes  in  succession  to  the  ladv,  the  huslxmri,  ;a/oia'  sans  amoitr,  quarrels  with 
her  from  mere  vanity.    M^I.  de  la  Mennais  and  d'CEkstcia  nave  availed 
themselves,  with  much  address,  of  ihituncomfbrtabUi  itate  into  whidi  nuny 
ladies  of  rank  are  plunged.   These  gentlemen,  looking  that  way  to  make 
themtelves  a  reputation,  have  ^nir!  to  their  fair  disciples'— *'  Lidio-,  why  not 
found  a  new  rcligiun^'    But  the  two  a|)osiles  do  not  address  theuiselves  ex- 
clusively to  fcaiaies.    Most  men  of  fortune  iu  France,  dreading  the  vexatious 
Influence  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  Plirb, 
where  we  still  have  freedom,  iffrcetloni  was  ever  tn  be  found  here.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  genenil  cmiL^raiion,  there  is  iin\v  i'urnied  a  n ers' nimicmns 
class  of  young  men  of  fortune,  who  have  an  abundant  stock  ot  pnde,  and 
who  assume  an  air  of  melancholy.  Th€  latter  is  the  most  striking  trait  about 
them.   On  their  introduction  to  our  world  of  fashion,  they  all  have  a  notion 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  !iiake  a  great  impression  in  drawing-room  parties. 
l*heir  evening  experiuieui^  ni  this  wav  have  not,  however,  realized  tlieir  ex- 
pectations. The  reason  is  plain  enougli :  these  gentlemen  are  all  copies  -  of 
one  and  the  same  pattern.  So  overpowering  is  tbeir  dread  of  a  little  ridicule* 
that  not  one  of  thetn  <!nres  venture  to  stand  alone  in  any  opinion.    But  as 
the  profound  melancholy  of  tlicise  young  men,  destitute  of  expj^rience,  does 
uotbmg  for  them  in  our  gay  world,  they  arc  halfprepared  to  fidl  intomyt* 
ticism,  and  accordingly  MM.  de  Mennais  and  (£kstein  look  to  them  for 
proselytes.    More  distinguished  by  address  than  talent,  ilicsc  authors  ha^e 
adopted  an  obscure  style.    Kvery  phrase  of  the  Caiholique  is  intclli^ibie 
enough  in  itself,  but  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  you  find  that 
you  do  not  understand  it.    With  regard  to  the  Baron  d'(£kstein  his  style  is 
at  once  obscure  and  mystic.    He  is  a  man  of  letters  after  the  German  fashion, 
and  has  notions  about  many  tilings  wliich  the  fatuity  of  our  French  savam 
who  read  over  night,  to  glean  what  they  are  to  retail  next  day,  have  no  lime 
to  think  of. 

The  obscure  lights  of  science  which  glisten  thnmgh  his  wrtdngSy 

render  the  phrases  of  this  German  sage  the  more  fatiguing  to  the  un- 
dersibuding.  lie  seems  to  go  to  work  like  a  ^ktiiul  bird-catcher,  and  gets 
hold  of  the  pretty  feathered  animals  he  wishes  to  entrap  by  dataliog  and  be- 
wildering them,  and  making  them  lose  what  little  sense  they  once  may  have 
had.  Ii  is  said,  but  I  am  far  from  guaranteeing  the  fact,  that  Baron  d'CEk- 
stein  was  hrst  a  Jew,  next  a  Protestant,  and  then  turned  Catholic.  What  is 
he  now?— Any  thing,  1  think,  but  a  Catholic.  At  Home  his  journal  would 
ceruiufysend  him  to  prison.  Catholicism  is  truly  the  religion  of  terror}— 
**  Believe  or  you  will  be  damned,"  is  the  cry  of  all  the  faithTuI  interpreters  of 
the  Rnivdsh  C'hurch.  To  ihts  tfirv  — denounce  your  rr.i^on —  Faith  !S 
your  tirai  duly.  W  hat  i>i(juilic3  your  passing  in  sorrow  and  tears,  ilic  Mxiy 
years  you  have  to  crawl  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  happinesa  ia  never 
to  be  found  ?  Millions  of  ages  of  inexpressible  felicity  await  you  in  our  para- 
dise ;  but  while  \ou  are  in  this  state  of  probation,  you  must  adore,  tremble, 
aud  uioriify  your  ilesh — in  a  word,  you  must  be  the  slaves  of  the  Pope.** 

M.  M.  de  la  Mennais  and  d'CEkHtem.are,  however,  lar  from  pleaching  this 
doctrine.  In  the  first  pUce  the  attempt  would  be  attended  with  this  incon- 
venience, that  it  h:is  already  been  preached  in  a  style  better  than  they  can  hope 
to  reach.  They  would  hav«  to  be  silent,  or  to  leoeat  the  able  theological  dis- 
courset  of  the  1^  and  17di  oeiitariet.  Several  of  those,  tbeolcigianfly  such 
as  |.aiaea,  the  second  Geneial  of  the  Jetutts,  were  unqiiestiooamy  men  of 
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geoiut,  men  who  might  have  been  Manhals  to  Napolcop,  tad  lofinitely  tu* 

perior  to  the  two  writeis  of  whom  I  am  emieavouring  to  give  you  an  id«t.  In 
the  second  place  these  distinguished  theologians  of  the  17ih  ceiiturv  were 
overwhelnieU  wiiit  nUicule  by  Bayle»  Fonteuelte,  Voltaire^  the  Barou  d'Holr 
baeb,  and  others. ,  It  hat  been  denion«irated  over  and  over  again»  that  they 
represent  the  Deity  as  a  malignant  being.  fiaylc»  ftaioaing  with  them  on 
their  doctrine — thai  God,  to  whom  the  future  is  as  the  present,  created  out  of 
nothing  the  touU  of  a  hundred  beings,  eighty  of  whom  he  foreknows 
are  to  ^o  to  hell,  and  be  eternally  mUeiaole— obwives  tliat  this  it  not  recon- 
dieable  with  the  character  of  goodness  which  belongs  to  the  Deity,  and  that 
it  wou!d  be  better  to  annihilate  the  eighty  souls  at  the  moment  of  their 
creation,  or  not  to  create  them  at  all. 

Let  tUia  6«rve,  by  the  by,  as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Catholicism  of  the  great 
theologians  of  the  J7th  century,  and  of  the  French  philosophy  of  the  18tb. 

Tor  the  sake  of  saying  .something  new,  MM.  de  la  Mennais  and 
d'Qiksicin  have  changed  every  thing  in  the  C'atlu»lic  Religion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  same  sharp-si^htcduess  which  enabled  theai  to  perceive  that, 
in  the  languor  and  insipidity  which  pervades  French  society  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  X*  any  thin^  which  might  amuse  was  desirable,  taught  them  also 
that  our  young  and  inuolent  men  of  fortune,  as  well  D3  our  ladies  of  thirty, 
have,  upon  the  whole,  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity  strong  enough  ui 
their  breasts  to  make^  them  revolt  at  the  rather  savage  maxims  of  true  Ca* 
(holtcisnt,  such  as  it  exists  in  Rome.  On  this  account,  we  are  told,  M.  dc  la 
Mennais  was  last  year  authorized  at  Rome,  by  M.  Fortis,  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  by  the  Council  of  Cardinals,  to  preach  to  the  French,  wiio  are 
csonaidered  at  Home  as  half  heretics, /oo/uA  doctrines— that  is,  doctrines  not 
exacily  hostile,  but  foreign  to  CSatholicism.  1  do  not  use  this  word  JooUik 
at  raiuJom.  There  is  good  reason  to  bel'.rr.  e  that  it  actually  has  a  pbtce  in 
the  c  i  jrre^pondenrc  of  Honie  with  the  French  Jesuits. 

Bui  you  wili  &ay,  wiiat  is  this  doctrine  of  MM.  de  la  AIcunai:>  and  d'  CEk> 
•teio,  of  which  1  have  been  talking  so  long  without  explaining  ?«-^Come« 
•peak  out,  be  plain. 

It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  say  this.  But  MM.  de  la  Menrials  and  d'CKkstein 
do  not  themselves  know  what  their  theory  is.  They  are  clever  uien,  and  jet 
they  are  not  able  to  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  thing  they  mean  their  Catholicism 
to  be.  Without  the  slightest  wish  to  oflbld  men  whose  talents  I  respect, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  like  other  innovators,  they  endeavour  to  modify 
their  theory,  so  as  to  faciUtate  its  admission  among  the  higher  ranks  of 
society.  At  least  this  is  all  I  can  jgoess  on  the  subject ;  for  the  style  adopted 
by  these  gentlemen  is  so  extremely  vague,  that  every  thin^  must  be  left  to 
guessing.  If  liieir  great  adversary,  M.  JoufTroy,  ctlhe  Glolu  ,  shoulcl  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  a  light  on  any  of  ihetr  doctrines,  or  in  rendering  iheta 
odious  or  ridiculous,  jirobably  MM.  de  la  Mennais  and  d'CEkstem  will 
immediately  change ;  for  the  fabulous  Proteus  is  a  model  of  steadiness,  com* 
pared  to  a  French  Jesuit  of  the  lyih  century. 

Whatever  may  ha\c  been  advanced  by  Locke  and  Condillac,  5ays  M.  de 
la  Mennais,  the  uiurai  faculties  of  man  do  not  enable  him  lo  acquue  a 
knowledge  of  truth. 

In  this  case,  say  the  philosophers,  we  must  doubt  every  thing,  like 
Montaigne,  Berkeley,  and  others. — By  no  means,  answers  M.  de  la  Men- 
nais. i  have  a  sure  method  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  truth — namely, 
mttkefi^*  I  do  not  believe  a  thing  because  I  see  it.  Ob»  no  1  that  would 
be  opening  the  door  to  individual  and  passionate  inquiry,  in  short,  to  Pro- 
testantism. I  believe  a  thing,  because  a  thousand  witnesses  worthv  of  faith 
assure  me  that  it  is  true.  Hear  what  is  said  by  the  learned,  by  iho^e  who 
are  commissioned  to  speak.  This  is  the  only  principle  of  certainty. — It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  all  priests  resemble  eacn  other.  M.  de  la  Mennais, 
who  IS  -  f)  pious,  and  M.  de  Pradr,  who  is  fuch  a  man  of  the  world,  Idth 
stoutly  maiaiaioa  that  none  but  those  who  are  commissioned  to  speak,  that  is. 
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the  priests,  should  open  their  mouths  on  ouitteri  of  religion.  [See  M.  de 
Praat's  Work.Du  Jesuit ismc 

M.  de  b  Mmrnais  having  fairly  settled  that  we  miitt  not  seek  tbe  know- 
ledge of  iriilh  from  oursehes  ijrotn  the  passionate  examination  nf  or^r  mm 

heartt)t  tells  us  m an v  curious  thinss  respecting  rrliqion.  It  is  with  the 
vie%v  of  comnmnicaiing  these  things  to  our  lUic  ladtcii  and  gentlemen  of 
Cuhton,  that  M.  d'GBkfietn  has  esubUthed  his  new  Journal  Le  C^ho&fue»  . 

Our  new  apostles  affirm  that  then  never  was  but  one  rehgion  in  the 
world.  This  rehgion  h:is  been  three  times  revealed.  Fir^t,  hjr  Adam 
and  liie  Anie-dihjvian  Patriarchs;  secondly,  by  Moses;  and  thirdly,  by 
Christ.  This  rvligiun,  successively  Fitriarehal,  Jewish,  and  C%ristian«^  hu 
been  improved  at  every  change.  It  has  never  been  subject  to  innovation  $ 
but  only  to  i»iif)rnvcmenl. —  Pr  iv  mnrk  this  tli'^f inctioii.  In  like  manTter,  a 
yountr  man  of  twenty  is  notinng  more  than  ihc  infant  of  six  months  old, 
who  iiiueteen  years  and  a  half  ago,  could  neither  speak  nor  walk — he  is  the 
same  behu;  tii^prsvMf. 

M.  d'CEkstein  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  our  present  religion  does  not 
arrord  with  the  inforsiiation  of  the  age.  The  (^nd  of"  the  present  Pope  is  loo 
uumcfcifuij  his  bell  is  out  of  fashion. — I'  runi  this,  you  might  be  tempted  to 
believe  that  religion  b  at  its  last  gasp.  No  such  thing !  a  Tmirth  ttansforma- 
tion  is  at  hand. 

Such  is  the  drift  of  the  Catkohgue,  as  fiir  as  it  is  ioteili^ible, — at  least 
iiUeUigible  to  me. 

You  ttttstofconrse  have  smiled  at  the  absurdly  of  a  doetrine  whidi  says, 
■*  Man  must  not  crust  to  his  own  senses  for  the  knowledge  of  truth,  but  to 

wiuicsses  having  n  r*>!Tnnission  to  speak.  But  how  did  the  first  of  these 
witnesses  attain  the  knowledge  of  trutn  i  They  must  of  necessity  have  had 
recourse  to  the  evidence  of  tneir  senses.  But,  we  are  told,  this  evidence  is 
deceitful.— Then  truly.  Gentlemen,  your  philosophy  is  absnrd  1 

If  1  have  wearied  vnur  patience  by  this  long  exposition,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  Jesuii^,  M  hose  return  nas  rendered  ihe&e  ciull  religious  questions  fashion- 
able ill  our  drawing-rooms.  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  who  once  evinced  so 
much  talent,  has  treated  these  matters  with  as  little  dulness  as  possible  ;  yet 
nobody  read  his  Hittoire  des  Sentimens  7?f/?,!:ir/<.r.  M.  M.  d'fEkstcin  and  de 
la  Mennais,  who  employ  impassioned  and  mystical  languajjc,  are  more  suc- 
cessful, it  is  &aid  that  M.  Jouiiro^  intends  to  leply  to  the:»e  missionaries. 
This  writer  appears  to  me  to  lall  rato  the  error  of  admitting  things  to  be 
proved^  which  are  not  so.  Finally  M.  Cauchois  Lemairc,  the  only  entertain- 
ing writer  of  the  whole  party,  follows  the  track  of  Voluire«  and  lidicuks 
the  Jesuits. 

.  Letters  from  Rome  inform  us  that  dmid  people  are  alarmed  at  the  works 
ofM.  M.  d'CEkstein  and  de  la  Mennais.    lhe.se  two  apostles  unfortunately 

provoke  Inquiry,  which  i-?  \he  black  hcasl  of  Home.  There  inquiry  is  re- 
garded as  the  pioneer  ol  Protestantism.  It  is  with  the  view  of  banishing 
individual  investigation,  that  Count  de  Maistre  elevates  so  highly  the 
power  of  the  Pope  and  his  authority.  But,  says  M.  dc  la  Mcnnaii  to  the 
alarmist  of  Uome, — ^^'hnlesnme  remedies  to  the  sick,  arc  poison  to  the 
hcahhy.  The  French  ,  u  lio  ha\  c  been  pcrverte  l  by  Voltaire,  Volncy,  Con- 
diiiac,  Dupuis,  ^c.  require  tiic  antidote  of  our  iui passioned  writings. — When 
they  have- produced  due  effect,  we  will  be  the  first  to  burn  our  books. 

1  have  scarcely  left  myself  space  to  notice  the  charming  volume  of  iVo- 
rer6f*  which  has  juM  been  published  by  M.  Theodore  Clercq  Tlie  mbbc- 
lies  committed  on  this  Author's  productions  supply  the  Theatre  du  Gj^Miuae 
with  its  most  attractive  pieees  ;  and  M.  Le  Clereq*  who  performs  his  Pro- 
verbes  at  Madame  Roger's,  ob3er>'es  in  the  preface  to  his  new  volume,  that 
it  is  very  unfair  to  rob  him  before  his  work  printed.  This  last  volume  has 
rather  loo  political  a  character.  The  scenes  sketched  {^y  M.  Le  Clerco,  are 
true  to  nature,  but  somewhat  dull.  The  F^overbe  entitled  Za  Fleene  du 
Ctodier»  will  enable  any  inulligent  reader,  whether  in  Philadelphia^  in 
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Mexico,  or  iu  London,  to  understand  all  that  has  been  goinjg  on  in  France 
•ince  1890.  Many  Ambatsadon  might  send  this  Provcroe  inauad  of  poU* 
%ical  notes  to  (h  ir  cHfTerent  Coorts.   It  speaks  folumes  to  all  who  are  capa* 

ble  of  comprrlu  iiding  it. 

Next  to  liic  atlairs  o(  Russia,  our  principal  subject  of  converbuliua  ihi« 
moDth  has  been  the  humiliation  of  the  Count  de  Villele.  On  the  day  is/f  the 
opening  of  the  Chamber,  which  has  been  followed  by  a  twofold  increase  of 
frierKhhip  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  Charles  A.  we  have  been  much 
diverted  by  the  printed  declaration  of  our  Chamber  of  Deputies,  th^L  Us  Jaith 
muit  noi  be  imufled-  The  head  of  our  Chamber  is  weak,  and  cannot  bear  to 
be  reasoned  with.  Those  who  attempt  to  reason  with  it,  must  be  extermi- 
tiated  by  fire.  Was  ever  mc\\  a  monstrous  avowal  made?  We  have  laughed 
not  a  little  at  your  celebrated  Mr.  Irving,  who  takes  advantage  of  the  em- 
barrassments in  the  London  Money  Market,  to  anocuoce  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  coming  of  Antichrist. 

The  ^jjIcTKiid  Ij.il!,  ::\rcn  hv  your  Ainb v^ador  in  Paris,  has  tended  in  no 
small  decree  to  exalt  our  opinion  of  EucUsh  society.  This  Ball  surpassed 
in  magnificence  all  the  entertainments  of  the  kind  that  have  been  given  here, 
either  by  Napoleon,  or  the  Bourbons ;  and  the  grace  and  affabimy  erinced 
by  the  nohlc  hn  ;T  nv.c]  lio  tc  v  ,  have  been  the  siH)ject  of  unlvtrsai  adinira- 
tinn.  I,  who  am  ac(iuainted  \\  nh  English  society,  •int  not  a'^tonished  at  this  ; 
but  tiie  guests  invited  to  ihcjtic  iiave  been  both  surpni^cd  and  delighted  at 
the  absence  of  that  haughty  reserve,  which  has  chaiacterited  most  of  the 
Englishmen  who  have  been  m  the  habit  of  visiting  your  Ambassador.  The 
admiration  excited  hy  this  entertainment  has  increased  the  desire  of  our 
French  Peers  to  attain  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  English  Peerage. 
**Triie  NobiH^,''say  our  Court  Ladies,  now  exuts  nowhere  but  in  England. 
The  Ambassa{^orand  his  Lady  seemed  as  though  they  were  in  the  habit  of 

fiving  such  entertainments  every  night.** — But  when  we  heard  of  Mr. 
rving,  and  his  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world,  we  said  :  Well,  Eng> 
land  has  her  fanaticism,  her  steam  engines,  and  her  wealth  ;  but  France 
may  stilt  boast  of  her  etfrnt**  M.  dc  la  Mennais  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  talk  to  us  about  Antichrist,  and  tlie  end  of  the  v.orl(l. 

Yesterday,  at  the  sitting  of  tlie  rreiich  Academy,  every  one  was  extolling 
the  grace  and  atiabiliiy  of  Charles  X.  who  wished  to  invite  to  the  Court 
Play  a  fair  Duchess,  who  is  understood  to  be  too  warmly  attached  to  Eng- 
land. The  King  persisted  in  his  delcmiinilion  until  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  evening  precedin^r  tlie  nigh:  of  performance,  when  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  regreseniauons  of  his  family,  i'^or  my  part,  I  aoi  thorouithly 
eoovinced  of  the  mnocenee  of  the  Duchess,  whose  countenance  at  the  Play 
was  li^^hlfd  up  with  an  expression  of  jovand  triumph.  Every  one  remarked 
the  senous  and  melancholy  air  of  a  misled  young  lady,  who  ^nt  in  thft,  boK 
with  her.  If  my  Letter  had  not  extended  to  its  present  length,  I  couTd 
tdl  yott  an  anecdote  of  the  charming  condescension  of  our  Dauphin :  this 
eoodeseension  will  be  extended  to  all  his  subjects.  High  birth,  which  is 
evcrj'  thing  tn  Charles  X.,  who  was  educated  at  Versailles  in  1770,  is  mirh 
less  important  lu  the  estimation  of  the  Dauphin,  whose  character  was  formed 
during  the  emigration.    In  his  eyes,  merit  is  almost  equal  to  birth. 

The  disputes  which  have  so  long  been  maintained  between  the  Grand 
Almoner  and  the  Arclibishoj)  of  Paris,  are  now  concluded  by  a  treaty  of 
peace.  This  negotiation  has  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  all  the  old 
women,  of  both  sexes,  who  swarm  about  the  Court. 
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Public  Pkivacy.— The  hou^e  at  jjicaent  building  for  the  Marqucsi 
of  Hertford,  in  Regent's  Park,  is  to  be  a  eplendid  villa  after  a  model  <i 
one  in  the  finest  taate  in  Itidy.   It  will  consist  of  one  large  draw- 
ing^om  at  each  end,  and  a  saloon  in  the  centre,  wliich^  by  an  alnMiet 
magieal  operation,  am  be  converted  into  one  magnificent  room  when 
necessary.    T!ie  space  allottL-d  to  the  noble  Marquess  for  the  building 
and  pleasure-grounds  is  upwards  of  five  acres  ;  the  immediate  look- 
out from  the  villa  will  be  upon  the  lake,  and  there  will  be  a  gruvel 
walk  in  the  :ierpentine  form,  from  the  liuuac  to  the  margm  ui  the  lake. 
The  noble  Marquess  intends  to  appropriaie  this  tattdhl  spot  to  the 
giving  of  pubUc  brtakfoita  in  the  spring  of  the  year."   Morning  Poit,^ 
The  notion  of  the  convertible  triple  room  is  a  good  notion.    So  is  the 
look-out,  and  the  Bve  acres.  But  that  all  this  should  be  done,  and  five 
acres  filled  with  tliu  beauty  of  solitude,  on  purpose  to  give  public 
breakfasts,  is  what  puz/lcs  the  logic  ;  and  makes  us  thmk  the  noble 
Marquess  inca})able  of  his  own  premiers     We  have  heard  of  the  de- 
light ut  bemg  able  to  whisper  to  somebody  thai     solitude  la  sweet 
but  to  whisper  it  to  a  thousand  or  two  of  people,  or  to  have  a  beautifiAl 
rural  spot  for  the  sole  purpose  of  contradictor^  the  tranquil  pleasures 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  an  attempt  after  happiness,  which  Nature  her- 
self laughs  at.   The  love  of  show  and  sophistication  haunts  people  in 
a  certain  rank  of  society,  till  it  spoils  the  best  of  their  luxuries.  A 
pleasure  which  cannot  be  taken,  unless  a  thousand  witnesses  a^rce  to 
pronounce  it  one,  ends  in  bein<?  no  pleasure  at  all.    Even  gallantry, 
which  in  the  ouiy  thing  in  which  they  consent  to  be  private,  is  accom** 
panied  with  such  little  belief  in  all  that  renders  it  of  any  value,  that  it 
defeats  itself  by  a  mixture  of  disdain  and  suspicion  ;  and  for  aught  the 
gallant  knows,  has  as  public  a  person  for  its  otject,  as  the  public 
breaklast.    People  of  this  nature,  contradicted  at  every  turn  by  their 
own  sophistications,  seek  a  refuge  at  last  in  contradiction  itself ;  take  a 
delight  in  defying  tlie  very  pleasures  they  pretend  to,  and  in  sotting 
themselves,  their  scorn,  and  their  inferiority,  above  every  other  consi- 
deration.   We  rcmeniber  some  years  ago,  a  cottage  belonging  to  a 

nobleman,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  about  London. 
The  place  was  full  of  trees  and  meadows,  and  swans  were  sailing  in  a 
piece  of  water.  We  obtained  admission  from  the  lodge-lceepert  and 
entering  tlie  principal  room,  found  it  papered  with  caricatures. 

Modest  Merit  ELictTEO  from  a  Lady.— In  a  court  of  law  the 
other  day,  the  truth  of  a  matter  was  drawn  out  as  follows  ;  Mr. 
Scarlett  the  operator. — "  The  plaintitl"  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  de- 
fendant to  take  the  aloucs  iroiii  him?"  "  Yc^,  a  little.**— **  You  pushed 
a  little,  did  not  you T*  No."--*'  Yes,  yes,  you  did  alittle  !"  "  Why,  I 
did  push  a  little."—*'  In  fact,  you  joined  in  the  scuffle  V  *•  Oh,  dear, 
no.*' — Come,  tell  me,  now  [coaxmglyl  did  you  not  join  in  the  scuffle 
a  little  r  Why,  yes.  Sir,  I  did  join  in  it  a  little  bit.*'—**  A  little  bit— 
the  fact  was,  thnt  you  and  your  father,  and  your  mother,  with  the  little 
hurap-backed  man,  were  an  over-matLh  for  the  defendant  and  his 
man?"    "  Wliy,  \nc  ]ia<l  nuiie  of  the  wuiat  of  it  [laughter]. 

Nfiw  Dlducxio^:}  i^uoM  A  SuM  ToiAL. — "  In  one  of  the  late  Ger- 
man Journals,  we  find  an  account  of  two  fiunilies,  named  Wolter  and 
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Gasbow,  in  which  all  the  individual«  are  born  with  a  sixtli  finger  and 

toe  !  These  supplemeritf^ry  fingers  are  only  the  sixtli  part  of  thp  size 
of  the  ring  fingor,  nnd  h  ive-  only  one  or  two  phalanges.  A  child  was 
born  in  one  of  these  tainilies  vs  iihoiit  tiic  supernumerary  finger,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  a  curious  question  in  legal  medicine.  The  father,  who 
lived  on  bad  terms  with  bis  wife,  took  occasion  to  commence  proceed- 
ings against  her,  suing  for  a^  divorce,  on  the  plea  of  adultery  being 
proved  by  the  absence  of  thelfamily  mark.  This  being  the  only  proof 
against  his  wife,  he  was  nonsuited." — Medical  Adviser. — There  is  one 
plea  tlie  man  might  have  bron;jhf  forward  :  that  of  his  wife's  having  hr\f\ 
a  natural  child.  These  teruU  ncics  in  liiitnan  organization  to  vary  the 
usual  appearances  of  the  frame,  are  woi  thy  the  best  attention  of  philo- 
sophers. They  give  rise  to  speculations,  the  dignity  of  which  might 
be  compromised  by  too  brief  and  svdden  a  handling.  Zerah  Colbinm, 
the  American  boy,  who  exhibited  such  an  extraordinary  inttinct  of 
arithmetic,  and  despatched  sums  in  a  twinkling,  that  required  long  cal- 
culation from  the  readiest,  had  six  fingers  and  toes,  like  the  family  in 
question,  or  at  least  indications  of  them  ;  am!  the  others  are  not  of  the 
U'^ital  si/e.  Was  his  arithmetical  faculty  connected  with  any  natural 
facility  ol'  computation,  arising  from  this  addition  to  the  usual  .suni  of 
digits  i  Did  lie  iustinctivelyyc^t/  his  way  better  to  a  sum  total,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  extraordinary  modification  of  what  has  been  finely 
called 

The  instrument  of  inttroments^  the  hand  I 
Finally,  has  any  snch  faculty  been  observed  in  the  two  German 
families ;  and  if  so,  was  it  observable  in  the  first  instance  in  the  pro- 
genitors ?  Had  the  other  nlciilating  child.  Bidder,  any  such  indica- 
tions ?  If  innovations  of  this  kind  in  offspring  could  be  traced  to  any 
peculiar  tendencies  in  tlie  parents,  or  to  any  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  were  situated,  the  progress  of  knowledge  might  open 
to  ns  Tiews  of  improvement  and  elevation,  which  the  sage  who  consi- 
ders the  mystery  of  the  universe,  and  by  what  energy  or  vitality  or 
great  impulse  we  live,  and  move,  and  mive  onr  being,  will  certainly 
not  be  the  first  to  pronounce  impossible. 

Revolctton  and  Rkstoration. — Wlicn  Charles  X.  opened  the  present 
silting  of  the  French  Chambrre,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  then  told  the  Peers 
to  be  seated  ;  after  which  iheCtiancelior  said  to  the  Deputies,  "  Gentlemen, 
the  King  permits  you  to  be  seated."  When  Louis  XVl.  opened  the  siidng 
of  the  States  General  in  1789,  he  put  on  his  hatband  the  three  orders  covered 
themselves  at  the  same  time.  **The  Commons,  contran'  to  the  usage  of  the 
ancient  States/'  obbcrves  Miguet,  in  his  candid  and  s|>irited  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  **  imitated,  without  hesitation,  the  clerey  and  the  noblesse. 
The  time  had  passed  sway  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  third  estate  to  ttsad 
uncovered,  and  spesk  upon  its  knees;"  That  time,  we  trust,  has  passed 
aivay,  never  to  reiurn. 

\u9iLKiKL  Habits. — The  Emperor  Nicholas  began  his  reign  by  makmg 
the  fiwourite  regimcni  a  present  of  the  Iste  ErnperoA  clothes.  Never  were 
pantaloons  so  pathetic.  Jmaginc  a  sentimental  Russian  dragoon  approaching 
a  waistcoat  with  tears  in  hi-  eyes'!  doating  in  ^nlitude  on  a  flap  \  or  fmcyinjc 
he  received  a  benediction  from  a  hollow  sleeve!  Bonaparte  would  have 
found  in  this  bequest  a  touching  allusion  to  the  Eniperor's  talent  for  army- 
ctothin;;.  By  the  by,  it  was  once  the  fancy  to  call  Napoleon,  Nicholas,  by 
way  of  derision.  Did  tliis  origlnaJr  with  sf>mc  jirophctical  Puj^'^ian  wigf 
We  have  not  yet  heard  ;inv  ()cr^oii,  In  way  of  joke,  called  Napoiron 

JxDORSEMBNTS  IN  PiiNc I L.— W  I L L  wRnTE.s  OK  Sand. — In  an  action 
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brought  the  3n\  of  the  month,  on  a  promissory  note  for  50/.,  indorsed  in  pencil 
marks,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  decided  that  the  indorsement  was  good. 
The  Lofd  Chief  Justice  added,  that  the  decision  was  not  Hicelyto  do  mischief; 
the  imperfection  of  this  mode  of  writing  being  so  great,  that  persons  would 
be  induced  to  take  care  and  ha\  <  iiif!nr<=eaieni>  in  ink,  wherever  ink  could  be 
procured.  Very  touching  anecdotes  traaiipire  incidentally  in  courts  of  law. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  will  of  a  dying  soldier  written  upon  the  sand  wuii 
the  point  of  bis  swocd.  This  w  i  1 1  the  law  held  to  be  valid . 

MEETING,  AN'n  Kating,  OK  Parliamewt. — The  IIousc  of  Commons 
are  now  going  through  a  course  of  dinners  with  ilie  Speaker.  The  maiisie- 
rial  dumer  was  the  first:  the  second,  or  opposition,  to  whicli  Mr.  Brougham 
and  the  other  leading  members  were  invited,  took  place  the  day  following. 
The  other  dinners  follow  on  ilie  same  days,  Saturday  and  Sunday^  every  suo* 
cessive  week,  fmm  thirty  to  thirty-five  members  being  invited  each  time. 
After  the  first  twu  grand  dinners,  the  invitations  are  made  vviihoui  any  dis- 
tinction of  politics.  This  interebange  of  amenities  between  the  Speaker  and 
bis  house  is  very  good  and  preparatory.  '*  Eating  together,''  as  Dr.  Jobnsoa 
would  say,  **  promotes  ijooci  will.    Sir,  commensality  is  benevolent." 

MtJMOEK  AMIABLE. — On  the  night  of  this  excellent  actor's  farewell  to  the 
public,  a  critic  and  admirer  of  his,  of  whom  he  ha«  reason  to  be  proud*  and 
who  tsapt  to  get  thirsty  in  the  boxes,  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  bco^ 
door  opened,  and  a  pot  of  porter  thrust  in  by  the  hand  of  the  grateful  veterm. 
It  was  received  in  all  humautty,  the  modus  very  properly  being  set  at  nought 
in  behalf  of  the  genius,  iod.  When  Frank  S.  the  puo&ter  was  told  of  this, 
he  said  it  was  no  wonder)  everybody  knowing  very  well,  thai  Mr.  L.  had 
been  one  of  Munden's  greatest  Jtt/»-/;or/m. 

United  Ages. — There  are  some  arithmetical  non-entities,  upon  which 
people  seem  to  a^rec  to  play  the  fool.  Every  new  century,  the  gravest  heaU^ 
are  disputing  whether  the  hundred  years  begin  or  end  with  their  fnll  com- 
plement,—whether  the  late  century  stops  before  its  Haal  ten  is  complete,  or 
the  new  one  begins,  as  other  series  Ijeq^in,  witli  a  iVesh  number  1.  An  equal 
folly  is  manifested  ia  the  wondeiinent  about  united  ages*  What  has  a  com- 
bination of  co-exbting  things  to  do  with  a  particular  series?  Five  old  peonlfs 
are  made  to  club  together  such  and  such  a  number  of  years.  What  does  |Dti 
do  but  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  mulerstandiiig  by  a  great  sound  and  an 
imaginary  existing  quantity  ?  You  may  club  the  aces  of  a  parcel  of  children 
together,  till  they  amount  to  seventy  or  eighty,  and  sound  like  a  pack  of  old 
men— «  corporate  grand&ther : — and  this  would  be  jnst  as  wise. 

AMBaicA»r  Law  Cask. — Wager  respecting  Bonaparte. — The  de- 
fendant in  this  case  betted  100  to  60  dollars,  with  the  plaintiff,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1821,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  would,  before  two  years  from 
that  day,  be  removed  or  escape  from  the  island  of  St.  Helena;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  if  he  died  there  within  that  p  riod,  the  defendant  should  he 
coubidered  as  lia\  Ing  lost  the  bet.  Jle  died  at  bt.  Helena  wiihin  the  time 
limited.  The  t^ueaiion  wai  on  ilic  vuhdity  of  the  wager. — Judge  Kean,  pre- 
sident, was  of  opinion,  that  wagers  in  general  were  recoverable  by  law.  He 
was  for  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  Judge  Barnes  was  of 
Opinion  that  all  wagers  were  unlawful  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  this 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  an  uction.  Judge  Helloweli  was  of  opinion  that 
the  authorities  both  in  England  and  America,  were  too  nametous  and  weighty 
In  sjupport  of  the  recovery  of  wa^^rrs  in  general,  to  be  overtucnid  by  any 
power  but  that  of  the  Legislature;  1  it  that  this  particular  wa^i^er  was  void. 
The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  expressed  an  intention  to  take  this  interesting 
case,  by  writ  of  error,  to  the  Sapreine  Courts  for  final  adjudication.— Surely 
it  is  better  to  leave  disputes  of  this  kind  lo  moral  opinion.  The  law,  when 
it  encourages  bctti;  ^  encpuntges  gambling;  but  the  public  woidd  never  he- 
sitate to  express  iheir  opinion  of  a  bet,  made  in  a  reasonable  and  gentlemanly 
spirit  on  one  »ide,  and  shabbily  eluded  on  the  other.  The  dilemma  oi  the 
present  question  anpears  to  arise  from  having  neglected  to  secure  a  distlQCtioa 
between  de^h  ana  removal*  Napoleon  was  removed  out  of  life«  but  not  out 
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o  f  I  h  e  island.  The  dcfendaot  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted^  thai  if  he  died* 

he  would  be  taken  away. 
CHtLDKBir  BuRXT.— A  daily  paper,  of  the  Qth  ult^  says,  that  within  six 

weeks  from  ihat  dale,  00  less  than  eleven  children  had  lost  their  livesi  by  their 
clothrs  c.itchin^  fire.  '*  Would  it  not  be  belter/'  adds  the  wntf-r,  •*  to  clothe 
children  lu  wooilen?"  We  should  think  every  parent  must  unswer  in  the 
affirmative.  Meanwhile,  children  should  be  taught  what  measures  to  tak«^ 
io  case  of  accidents.  Many  boys  and  girls  of  a  tender  a^e  have  more  presence 
of  mind  ihaii  is  supposftl.  These  nii^ht  materially  assist  others;  and  where 
the  hre  had  not  got  to  an  alarming  pitch,  the  Ic^s  courageous  misht  feel  in- 
spired by  the  necessity  with  a  due  effort.  The  main  point  (whicn,  though 
well  known,  may  not  be  known  to  every  body)  is  to  make  the  individual  lie 
do'.vt),  in  order  liiai  the  tii  iv  take  a  dl  recti  on  away  from  the  body,  and 
then  10  resort  to  ihe  first  woollen  •^nhsiance  at  hand,  particularly  ibf  ncarlh 
rug,  in  order  to  stitle  the  (lames,  iiearth-rugs,  on  this  acconnt,  should  never 
Le  brought  under  the  fender,  so  as  to  take  time  in  dtscnpiging. 

Naval  Sketch  Book. — ^This  is  literally  what  it  professes  to  be, — a  sketch- 
book; but  the  sketches  are  spirited,  and  the  author  shows  himself  a  seaman 
of  the  very  best  order,  able  to  appreciate  things  out  of  the  pale  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  jealous  of  the  consiaeratlon  due  to  it  in  matters  where  the  ex- 
perience of  It  is  neeessaiy.  He  is  equally  against  professional  ignorance  and 
unprofessional  ignorance;  and  while  he  deals  his  sarcasms  against  **  false 
brelhreu''  of  all  denoininattons  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would  his  bails 
at  sea,  he  delights  in  hailing  the  merits  of  aPakenham  and  a  Hall.  He 
writes  "  all  like  a  man  a  little  coarsely  here  and  there,  but  still  in  a  good 
spirit.  Salt  waicr  is  salt  water;  not  quite  so  palatable  lo  the  taste  as  it  might 
be  ;  but,  as  he  well  observes,  you  must  take  the  profession  as  it  is,  the  coarse 
and  the  fine,  the  rough  and  the  smooth  together,  or  it  would  not  be  the 
atreouous  thing  it  is,  able  to  work  out  its  own  robust  purf)ose  ;  and  carry  ut 
Iriumphaiiily  r»)und  the  clobc.  Our  niithor's  seamen  are  rouc^h  Mibjects  ;  liut 
he  i.  nnt  one  of  those  otficers  who  are  "no  soldiers."  H"  floes  ample  jus- 
tice, without  cant,  to  the  humanity  within  them,  to  the  heart  within  "  the 
heart  of  oak;"  telling  some  excellent  stories,  serious  and  comic,  particularly 
a  delicious  one  about  Captain  (now  Sir  James)  Gordon,  and  a  fellow  who 
pretended  he  liad  lost  the  use  of  an  arm.  It  is  a  pitv  there  are  so  many  sea- 
phrases  in  the  book,  unintelligible  to  us  Pbilonauts,  who,  at  least  while  we  are 
reading,  would  fiua  not  be  lubbers.  But  these  difficult  paas^gesare  orincipally 
confined  to  the  narratives  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  seamen  themselves.  The 
work  opens  with  a  capital  account  of  a  midshipman's  first  experierires  on  board 
ship.  There  are  some  good  remarks,  written  in  a  very  manly  and  candid  S])trit, 
on  Admiral  £kins*s  interesting  work  upon  Naval  Battles ;  and  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  are  presented  with  some,  not  sopleaaant,  on  the  summary  manner 
in  whicli  they  undertake  to  cut  and  carve  out  the  North  Pole  fur  ;  and 
make  do  bones  of  Uie  "  tliick-ribbcd  ice."  Our  author  has  here  shown  his 
talent  at  handling  what  may  be  called  a  criiirism  o'  nine  tuU$. 

THa  FiTiwiLLiAM  Music. — In  confessing  ourselves  lovers  of  all  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  Christmas,  in  doors  and  out  of 
doors,  piriies,  plum-puddings,  pamominies,  holly-houghs,  galanty-shows, 
wassaii-bovvl!>,  forfeits,  ratsletoe,  and  all  thereunto  belonging,  we  hold  it  no 
unseasoiutble  intrusion  of  the  senttmentat  to  add,  that  we  love  to  lie  awake 
a  little  at  night,  in  the  intervals  of  our  gaietiei»  and  listen  to  those  myste- 
riously denominated  person  j,  the  waits  ;  always  provided,  that  the  iicrformer  of 
the  bass  is  not  totally  ignorant  of  that  part  of  nis  art.  We  have  a  tender  recol- 
lection of  the  homely  Cnristmat  carol,  thai  used  to  be  tim|(at  school ;  nor  can 
we  hear,  without  particular  emotion  at  this  season,  that  divine  aampCMltioii  of 
Handel's,  with  its  recitative  fVil!  of  sinf^lcnebs  (»}'  ^nrruoseand  a  truly  pastoral 
simplicity,  There  were  shepbtrds  abidiug  in  the  lields."  Sacred  music  ne- 
ver seems  to  be  so  sacred  and  ;o  musical  as  at  this  period  ;  never  Jess  allied 
to  the  dogmas  of  any  sect;  or  more  full  of  those  sweci  suggestions  for  all, 
which  bdoDg  both  lo  the  best  music,  and  the  best  Christianity.  With  our 
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ear?  thus  attunc(l  to  the  occasion,  it  h  with  special  gratification  that  we  have 
the  new  year  opened,  as  it  were,  with  the  re-awakening  of  some  of  the  finest 
organic  strains  of  the  Leos  and  Durantes  of  old.  Long  had  we  heard  of 
those  names,  and  long  desired  to  know  something  more  of  thier  congenial 
soi:'idi5.  Mr.  Novello,  in  his  public  itimi  undi  r  the  above  title,  has  brought 
thcni  like  spirits  from  llic  other  world,  '*  with  their  sinjxinrr-rohes  about 
them."  The  worit  is  selected  (we  need  not  add  in  how  umsieriy  a  manner) 
rnim  the  valuable  collection  of  Manuscripts,  Works  of  Art,  Sec,  bequeathed 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  late  liarl  Fitzwilliam  ;  and  presents  us  in 
the  first  number  just  published,  with  noble  compositions,  hitherto  unpublished, 
from  the  pen  of  Carisaimi,  Palesirina,  Clari,  Pergoicsi,  the  other  great  masters 
above  mentioned,  and  more  of  the  same  school.  The  old  choir*  of  Italy 
fC-opcn  upon  us,  and  pour  forth  their  peals  and  appeal*  to  heaven,  in  all  their 
prandeur,  and  softness,  and  affectionate  entreaty  ;  now  splendid  as  the  other 
pomp  uf  their  service,  now  flowing  as  their  robes,  now  tender,  and  breathing 
away  in  aspiration,  as  the  perfufiie  in  their  censers.  Mr.  Novello  has  here 
done  for  the  musical  world,  what  a  literary  man  woold  do  for  us  who  should 
discover  now  Manuscripts  of  Spenser  and  Milton. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  PA88AOB. 

Birds,  joyous  Birds  of  the  wandering  winsl  « 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  opting? 
— *•  We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 
From  the  land  where  iht  roses  of  Sharon  smile. 
From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky. 
From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

«<  We  have  swrjit  oVr  cities,  in  song  renown'd— 

Silent  they  lir,  with  the  deserts  round  ! 

We  have  cross'd  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  roU'd 

All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old ; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regain 'd  its  home. 

Under  Peasant^  rooT-tree,  or  Monarch's  dome.** 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  Monarch's  domc^ 
Since  last  yc  traversed  the  blue  sea's  foaro." 

We  have  found  a  change,  we  hare  found  a  pall. 
And  a  gloom  o'ershadowing  the  banquet's  hall. 

And  a  mark  on  the  floor,  as  of  life-drops  spilt— 
— Nou  Lil  it  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built  I" 

Oh,  joyous  Birds,  it  hath  still  been  so! 
Through  the  halls  of  Kings  doth  the  tempest  go  I 
But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep. 

And  till'  hill>  f)'er  their  qt)irt  ;\  \'vj}\  keep. 
Say,  wliat  ha^.  c  vc  fniinii  iii  tlie  Peasant's  cot. 
Since  last  ye  pafictl  fVnm  Oi  u  ^weci  spot  ? 

**  A  change  we  have  found  there,  and  many  a  cbaoge ! 

FacM  aniT  footsteps  and  all  things  stnuigcl 

Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  hair. 

And  the  young  that  were,  have  a  brow  of  care. 

And  the  place  is  hush'd  where  the  children  play'd-— 

— ^Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  made  I" 

Sad  is  your  ule  of  tho  beautifiil  earth. 
Birds  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth  t 

Yet,  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air. 

Ye  have  a  guide,  and  shall  tec  despair? 

Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  pass  d-<-> 

—So  shall  we  reach  cmr  bright  home  at  last  I— i^.  H. 
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No.  1. — Pctstum, 

May  8ih,  182 — .  Micx  haviog  lost  two  or  three  days  in  procuriua;  |»a8ft- 
fMim,  engaging  a  vettura,  and  arranging  with  one  another,  we  founi^  our- 
selves at  eignt  o'clock  this  morning  at  the  Ponte  ilella  Madalena,  on  the 
to  P,-«stum.  The  day  had  been  dull,  %viih  occasional  showers,  so  that  we 
saw  Qot  the  fine  tcenery  to  the  best  advantage.  Vesuvius  wast  buried  aiuiusft 
to  tto  base  in  mitt*  but  the  fieUa  of  lava  were  enou^  to  determine  its  vicinity^ 
After  iEtna,  Vesavius  dwindHes*  and  lows  half  its  interest  $  the  streams  of  lava 
from  the  latter,  congealed  about  its  base,  appear  like  a  sea  ruffled  by  light 
breezes,  while  the  terrific  fields  around  ^tna  can  only  be  coui|>ared  to  au 
ocean  lorn  by  viirfent  tempests :  both  oreaent  horrid  pietures  of  desolation* 
bat  the  one  is  only  a  miniature  copy  or  the  ether.  W  hile  the  mind  is  rumi- 
nating on  the  scenes  about  Vesuvius,  the  ashy  mounds  thrown  from  exhu- 
mated Pompeii  appear,  and  deeuen  the  effect  already  produced ;  but  soon 
Other  scenes  are  presented,  ana  bring  other  feelings  with  them.  The 

sublime  and  beautiful,"  from  Cava  to  Salerno,  can  never  be  foiuotten  by 
those  who  have  once  enjoyed  them;  they  iiang  upon  the  memoryTike  i  fairy 
dream.  The  city  of  Salerno,  on  the  gulph  of  the  same  name,  is  lieunncd  in 
by  lofty  hills,  the  declivities  of  which  are  covered  by  it.  It  conuiuij  iiulc  or 
nothing  that  is  interesting.  We  v/ent  up  to  the  cathedral,  and  saw  several 
antirjue  sarcophagi  with  rude  l^assi  rclicvi  sculptured  on  them,  something  in 
the  style  of  those  on  the  well-known  sarcophagus  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo  beyond  the  walls  [Ju6ri  ic  mwa)  at  Home.  The  cathedral  itself  is 
iin%vorthy  of  notice,  except  for  the  variety  of  style  to  be  seen  in  ti ;  from  the 
picturesque  Gothic  tower,  to  the  vile  clmjue  cento  elevation. 

From  Salerno  (which  is  twcniy-eij^ht  miles  from  Naples)  to  EboH,  there 
ate  many  mterestiu^  view^,  but  they  are  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  tho^e 
about  C^va.  At  this  place  (Eboli)  we  have  found  a  very  roomy  a^id  tolerably 
clean  locanda. 

gth.  I  awoki^  at  five  o*clnck  thi^  morning;  but,  herriirj  tht^  rain  pell 
on  the  window  of  my  ceil,  composed  myself  tu  sleeu  again,  but  my  comi^a- 
nions,  being  diflcrently  inclined,  soon  roused  me,  ann  we  set  oB'  for  Paestum. 
The  scenery,  as  we  passed  along,  was  almost  entirely  obscured  by  the  base, 
and  the  roati  along  which  we  jo;j;^ed  could  not  have  neen  easily  made  worse. 
t)n  our  arri\al  at  the  Taverna  f!r!  V^escovo.  in  the  city  of  P;i"-f inn,  niy  feflow- 
&tudcnL  and  i  were  noL  a  litiiu  picaacd  to  tuid  that  we  could  iiave  a  room  and 
a  bed,  soc^  as  they  were,— tne  latter  article  fortunately  wMe  enough  for 
two  ;  not  that  wc  lost  any  time  in  inquiring  about  that,  it  being  merely  an 
affair  of  five  words  at  the  carriage^oor,  for  we  turned,  as  a  Frenchman  would 
say,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  to  see  what  yet  remained  of  the  ancient  city. 
We  were  slreuy  within  the  walls,  and  had  oefbre  us  the  Temple  of  Cetcs, 
which  for  me  had  not  so  much  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  i  have  seen  the  Sici* 
lian  temples,  and  they  are  more  beautiful  ;  but,  when  I  approached  the  ma- 
jestic fane  of  Neptune,  i  could  have  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  "  Behold,  the  one  half  of  thy  neatness  was  not  told  me,  for  thou  ex- 
eeedest  the  fiime  that  I  heard  1"  Pernaps,  however,  none  hut  an  architect, 
and  one,  too,  who  is  a  1o%'cr  of  Greek  architecture,  would  so  appreciate  it  at 
first  siaht.  This  tem])le  is  of  the  Greek  Doric  order,  hexastyle,  peripteral, 
and  hypdbihrul,  with  fourteen  columns  on  the  flank ;  the  internal  peristylia 
are  lower  than  is  usual,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  second  story  or  attic  of 
small  columns,  the  entablature  of  course  intervening.  The  ania-  (or  angle 
pilasters)  at  both  end-;  remain,  hut  the  walls  of  the  cella  are  gone  to  the  level 
of  the  floor;  the  columns  in  their  places,  except  some  of  the  small  ones. 
Tile  style  of  this  temple  is  very  much  like  ikaX  of  the  Temple  of  Concoid  at 
Agrigeutum ;  but  the  latter  has  decided  advantages  in  point  of  situation,  and 
in  the  richer  colour  of  its  nnteria!.  The  architectural  ili  t  of  this  sulTer-^ 
too  in  comparison ;  for  the  I  ciiij  le  of  Concord  ai;rcc^  vvaii  the  Athenian 
4pn/ i82(5.— VOL.  xvi.  >iu.  Lxiv.  z 
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examples,  in  having  the  face  of  its  architrave  projected  perpendiciUarly  over 
the  inferior  circumference  of  the  column  ;  but  this  has  it  over  the  circumfe- 
rential line  of  the  suj>erior  diameter  only,  giving  the  abacus  a  disagreeable 
projection ;  the  cornice  is  thrown  out  proportionabiy,  and  doct  not  look  well 
when  aeeo  near;  but  the  general  and  more  disiaat  effect  of  this  temple  alto* 
gethcr  is  stupendously  grand,  fully  counterhalancin^  any  technical  advantage 
which  that  of  Concord  may  have  in  its  detail,  laken  in  whatever  view  it 
may  happen  to  be  teen,  the  effect  of  light  and  tbadow  is  beautiful,  and  must 
strike  the  most  unobsemut. 

The  iii'MiIar  structure  whirh  ^^tand^  about  one  hundred  or  onr  Imntlrcd 
and  fifty  paces  soulii  of  llie  l  emplc  of  Neptune,  has  been  ycleped  the  Busihca; 
its  exterior  form  is  that  of  a  temple.  It  is  Doric,  and  has  nine  columns  in 
front,  and  eighteen  on  the  flank  (those  on  the  angles  are  always  counted  both 
way!») ;  there  was  a  range  or  columns  down  vhc  niicidlc  of  the  cclla,  only 
three  of  which  are  now  standing;  ;»nd  it  has  rcniaininfr  'he  colutnns  of  the 
prouaos  at  the  east  end,  with  the  anta),  on  which  are  indications  of  the  waib 
of  the  cella,  but  otherwise  Ihey  are  entirely  gone.  The  entablatiire  it  not 
perfect  in  any  part  ;  the  columns  are,  I  think,  the  worst  example  of  Doric" 
ever  executed  hy  Greeks  :  they  are  drawn  thin  in  the  neck,  like  a  German 
hussar,  and  the  cauiial,  spreading  like  a  Chinese  umbrella,  underneath  is 
whimsically  cat  andf  ornamented.  Baroonte ,  the  chronicler  of  FBstom,  says 
of  them,  Hanno  qoette  colonne  cib  di  |iarticolare,  che  nel  metio  cicnono 
di  giro  nuasi  una  pnncia,  Jniti  nulo  il  corpo  umano." 

The  Temple  of  Ceres  ib  considerably  to  the  north  of  that  of  Neptune,  near 
the  city-^ate,  on  the  road  to  Selemo.  Tliis  it  alto  of  the  Doric  order,  hexa- 
ityle,  pen{H«al,  with  thirteen  columns  on  the  flank.  All  the  columns  are 
standini;,  and  thf' rin  r.i vr  all  round  is  perfect;  but  the  rest  of  \\\c  enta- 
blature remains  under  liie  pedunenis  only,  and  ilicre  in  a  very  clccavccl  state. 
The  western  pediment  is  tolerably  perfect,  but  the  eastern  is  nearly  destroyed. 
The  style  of  this  tcmnle  is  hardiv  lobe  preferred  to  that  of  the  Basilica. 

The  gradini  of  all  ilie  three  edifices  are  almost  buried  by  accumulations  of 
earth,  so  that  they  do  not  show  to  the  be^t  advantage.  Long  exposure  has 
conipletelv  blanched  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  the  Basilica;  but  some  parts  of 
the  Temple  of  Neptune  have  preserved  their  colour  and  surface,  while  othera 
are  whitened  and  wasted  to  the  ap()earance  of  honeycomb  t  a  capiul,  for  in* 
stance,  may  be  perfect  at  when  first  put  np^  and  the  shaft  under  it  half 
destroyed. 

There  are,  besides  these  remains,  indicationt  of  an  Amphitheatie**  and 
ruins  of  an  edifice  by  tome  called  a  Theatre,  and  by  others  the  Temple  of 

Peace  The  former  consists  of  a  few  broken  corridors  under  gronnn.  and 
has  the  form  ofan  amphitheatrical  arena  above:  tiie  latter  is  a  confused  heap 
of  fractured  capitals,  sriafts,  and  bases,  with  fragments  of  an  etiiablature  ;  the 
eapttalt,  composed  from  Corinthian,  are  singular,  but  not  altogether  devoid  of 
beauty;  the  shafts  arc  fluted  as  Cnrinthian  or  Ionic,  with  twenty-four  flutes 
and  fillets;  but  the  fricic  of  the  entablature  is  cotnplciely  Doric,  with  iri- 
ulyphs  and  sculptured  metopes,  nmking  out  an  exduipie  not  less  strange 
than  that  of  the  Tomb  of  Ineron  at  Agrigentum.  Ptestum  would  affinrd 
a  rich  harvest  to  a  thorouc^h-paced  digging  antiquary,  as  there  are  indications, 
in  several  parts  of  the  city,  of  temples,  fonim«*,  sepulchres — and  what  not? 

Our  companions  left  us  for  Eboli  after  dinner,  and  we  walked  out  of  the 
city  by  an  antique  portal  towaids  Capaeeio^  which  is  on  the  hills  at  the  ibol 
of  the  uiouni.<i  :;b  about  three  or  four  miles  from  Passtum, uno  di  pianui% 

e  dut*  di  ajiriche  colline." 

  lOih.    We  were  out  at  five  o'clock  this  morning,  and  went  to  work 

with  a  handspike  among  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  to  see  if  it  would 


*  Its  traditlooary  name  It  the  Pontaaooe,  or  Great  Fonntaia ;  **  Vien  ehiamato  U 

foDtnnone  pcrclii-  quivi  osisteva  la  puhblica  fontana  di  acqua  dolce." — Le  JntickUi 
Pcstane.  Tbe  water  of  tbe  plain  in  which  F»stum  stood  Is  brackisby  readtaii^  a 
grand  reservoir  for  fresh  water  absohilely  necessary. 
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tx:  worth  white  to  have  excavations  made  ;  but,  after  having  wrought  several 
hours  to  but  little  profit,  we  learnt  from  Bamoiite'ff  Papsian  Antiquities,  that 
a  great  dral  of  the  aialeri«)l  had  bern  reiunvrd  from  tune  to  time  by  the 
pea>iints,  10  build  iheircrns  u  iiii.Hnd  so  w  e  /^ave  U|j  ilieidt-a  of  resioriiig  the 
temple.  I  ihcii  uude  a  skt- icli  of  the  capujl,  and  kiIkt  fra^menis  i)ut  could 
not  hiid  di(cuiiit-iit!«  enougii  lo  ui  tke  oui  tttc  cntdblaiurr.  The  sculptures  in 
the  oieto|)rs,  though  rude,  ate  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Greeks  ;~or  ihote  I 
have  sketched,  one  reprcsentitig  a  warrior  fallen,  but  still  defending  himseli^ 
opi>osin^  his  shield  with  the  left  huivd,  and  aiming  a  blow  with  the  right, 
miuht  tie  taken  for  a  figure  from  the  E^eina  marbles.  Another  presents  two 
6guret,  a  male  naked  and  a  female  draped,  both  bearing  burdens  on  their 
heads,  and  arriving  at  an  altar,  on  which  is  a  small  mutilated  figure*  biiilian 
to  the  hips,  and  fuh  belou ,  which  leads  me  to  suspect  that  ii  has  some 
reference  to  the  Sirens^  as  this  place  and  its  vicinity  were  the  scene  of  their 
•dTentures. 

This  evening  we  walked  down  to  the  sea  by  the  western  gata,  the  place  of 
which  only  remains.  The  setting  i5un  shed  his  softened  rays  over  the  broad 
expanse,  and  up  a  golden  blaze, — the  surf  caught  the  Hanie,  and 

hurled  it  trembling  on  the  shelving  beach.  As  we  returned  into  the  city. 
Instead  of  the  busy  hum  of  men,  we  heard  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  the  singularly  wild  note  of  a  neasaut-girl  slnf;ina;  ^he  pursued  her  nrcu- 
pation  about  the  cot.  Tempted  with  llie  si^ilit  ol  milk,  a-i  the  peasants 
drew  ii  iroai  their  goats,  we  asked  for  some  }  and  they  gave  it  to  us  ia  a  little 
bucket,  warm  and  fbaming.  We  were  not  more  pleasM  at  seeing  them  send 
the  vessel  first  to  be  washed,  than  astonished  at  the  honest  and  genuine  sim- 
plicity with  which  they  persisted  in  refusing  remuneraiion«  as  well  as  at  the 
refusal  itself. 

1  should  have  remarked  that  this  morning  we  sent  to  Capaeeio  Ibr  the 

C^nonico  Bamonte's  book,  which  I  have  already  mentioned;  for,  as  he  lives 
there  himself,  we  tliought  ii  likely  that  he  woul  1  keep  a  few  copies  to  sell  to 
those  who  come  here  without  it.  What  was  our  surprise  on  betn^  told  by 
the  Padrone  (who  had  been  for  it)  that  Bamonte  demanded  one-third  more 
than  its  selling  price  in  Naples,  thinking  to  take  advantage  of  our  necessity  I 
However,  he  took  ihc  mfincv  wiien  he  found  that  we  knew  the  price  nf  the 
book,  a.Mfi  lud  loid  itie  man  what  it  was.  So  much  for  a  Neapolitan  gentle- 
man and  schuiar  I  He  calls  himself  by  the  former  appellation,  and  his  oHice 
requires  that  he  should  deserve  both.  How  finely  the  cohm  contrasts  with  the 
goatherds ! 

 llthatid  I2th.    Making  drawings  of  the  antiquities,  and  stud^ring 

their  minutiae.  The  columris  of  the  external  penstyhum  of  the  Nentunium 
hare  twentv-four  flutes,  in  which,  for  Doric,  they  are  altogether  singular.  The 
internal  columns  of  thettunt  edifice  have  the  ordinary  number,  twenty  |  the 
columns  of  the  attic  have  sixteen, — a  numberunusual,  but  of  \v  liich  there  are 
Other  examples.  1  remarked  at  Syracuse  that  the  remaining  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  there  have  but  sixteen,  and  1  oelieve  that  the 
temple  on  the  promontory  of  Suniurn  is  in  the  same  manner.  We  noticed 
too  that  fdur  angular  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  are  tarj^er  than 
any  of  liie  others;  so  much  so,  that  a  cord  drawn  rouna  one  of  them,  em- 
bracing twelve  of  its  Buies,  will  include  thirteen  of  any  of  the  others.  The 
more  I  become  acquainted  with  thb  grand  monument,  the  more  1  am  en* 
ebauted  with  its  simplicity  and  the  harmony  of  its  proportions  ;--ita  columns, 
of  but  four  diameters  and  a  half  in  height,  have  the  elegance  of  six  diameter*, 
from  the  greater  number  ot  their  fiutings,  whUe  il  retains  the  solidity  and 
oiaMiveoest  ofits  real  proportions. 

We  have  lust  returned  from  the  contemplation  of  the  temples  lighted  by 
the  clear  full  moon  ; — the  shadows  are  so  firm  on  the  straight  surface^,  and 
on  the  columns  they  melt  so  beautifully  from  flute  to  flute,  that  the  eficct  is 
altogether  superior  to  that  by  sunlight.  The  time,  the  place,  the  circum- 
•tancet,  and  the  classic  recollections  connected  with  thcm»  add  to  the  into* 
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nf>st  excited  by  these  intensely  interesting  objects  litcmsclves^— the  fire-Ay  fltt9 
afound  a»  if  lo  add  th«  lieht  of  itt  ephemeral  blaze. 

13th.  Continuof!  sketching  in  and  about  the  temptea  till  the  filling 
dew  bad  so  much  wetted  my  paper,  that  I  could  draw  no  longer.  The  papef 
feeU  the  eiiect  of  the  dew  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  sun  sets,  and  be- 
comes ao  humid  that  a  moderately  hard  pencil  sinks  into  it  almost  withoot 
marking. 

We  have  determined  to  leave  this  to-morrow  nfiernoon  for  Eboli,  and  there 
take  a  calash  for  Naples:  the  only  conveyance  we  can  have  hence  is  a  cart 
drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

•  1 4th.  At  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  we  moanled  our  ear  and  sal* 
llcd  forth  frnin  ihc  desolate  city.  The  sjiue  unhealthy  appearance  which  the 
people  have  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  is  borne  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  neglected  plain.  At  this  lime  of  the  year  the  air  is  pure  ;  ai 
least,  we  have  suflerea  no  Ineonvenicoee  from  it,  although  we  have  slept 
within  the  city,  and  have  exposed  ourselves  at  all  hours. 

Paretum*  is  about  fifty-four  miles  south  of  Nriples,  not  in  Calabria,  as  is 
generally  understood^  but  in  the  Principatu  Cucnore,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Giilpb  of  Salerno.  Situated  in  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  plain  of  Capaccio, 
it  has  the  modem  town  of  that  name  on  the  east,  about  three  mites  on  (as  I 
have  said  before),  perched  on  the  Utile  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
friugcd  with  luxuriant  groves  of  myrtle,  which  eternally  wear  the  brightness 
of  spiring; — the  sea  on  tne  west,  about  two  or  three  (urlonss  off,  beats  its 
roarmg  surf  on  the  sandy  shore ;  the  Capodifiume  rolls  its  Dracfcish  waters 
rapidly  along  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  by  the  north  gate  the  road 
leads  over  the  extended  plain  towards  the  broad  Sclo.  The  view  is  bounded 
on  the  soutii  by  the  beautiful  itills  of  Cilenlo,  with  the  town  of  Agropoli  on 
their  border;— the  risinc  sun  throws  the  shadow  of  the  Apennines  across  the 
ruins  of  Picstuni  ; — north  and  west,  mountains  stretcli  away  from  the  grand 
chain,  and  hemming  in  the  gulph,  form  the  prontontory  which  is  finished  by 
the  Capo  dellaCampanella ; — the  tsles  of  the  Sirens  are  sprinkled  between  the 
CTape  and  the  Island  of  Capri,  from  which  to  the  promontory  of  Tresiao» 
under  the  hills  of  Cilento,  the  long  horizon  is  fornwu  by  the  heavens  and  the 
** deeply,  darkly,  beautlfnily  hlue'*  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

There  are  two  rivers  which  bear  the  name  of  Sclo* :  the  larger,  about  four 
miles  from  FaBstumtiscalled  Sclo  Vivo ;  and  the  smaller,  between  that  and  the 
city,  SdoMorto,  which  is  believed  anciently  to  have  been  the  course  of  the 
for:ner,  sornc  revolution  of  Nature  having  changed  its  direction  and  thrown  it 
into  lis  present  channel :  and  indeed  the  community  of  name  goes  near  to 
confirm  the  suj)position.  'The  brackish  waters  of  the  Selo  Morto  arc  spread 
over  the  plain,  and  form  the  marshes  of  Cenagallaia,  the  exhalations  from 
ivfiich,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  render  the  air  fatally  jje^liferous. 
Kuins  of  caiK!!<  demonstrate  that  formerly  the  waters  wen:  drained  off  into 
the  sea  -tlic  iieids  which  now  breathe  death,  then  cxlialcd  ilie  balm  of  life, 
— whieh  now  are  a  desert,  then  brought  forth  their  golden  harvests,  reward- 
ing  with  riches  and  health  the  hands  of  Industry  and  Science.  The  ruins  of 
an  aqueduct  prove  too  that  the  Prestans  were  not  content  to  use  the  nauseous 
water  of  the  plain  $  the  fount  which  supplied  them  is  that  of  the  Capodi- 
6ttme,  in  the  mountains  near  Capaeciof  Vecchio,  the  water  of  which  is  poU 
luted,  in  its  natural  course,  by  minding  with  the  brine  of  the  marshes.  The 
jioor  creatures  who  now  dwell  within  the  city  drink  of  the  river  as  it  passes 
under  their  waiU ,  but,  for  our  use,  water  %vas  Drought  from  the  stream  in  the 
hills,  before  if  reached  the  plain. 
That  Festum  was  a  mantiroe  city  its  coins  express ;  and  the  PSadre  Bsott 


•  In  wb'it  follows,  to  the  result  of  my  own  oSs<»'-v;»tions,  I  have  ttdiied  (rh-anlngs 
from  the  FcblHuae  Disscrtatioues  of  the  rndre  i  uuii,  juid  frutu  the  AuticUiui  I'ciitAUtt 
of  the  Canontco  Banumte.  The  aaeieot  anthorlties  ate  for  Uie  most  part  Strat)tU> 
Xivy,  and  Herodott];:. 

fCapo d'AcquH,  Cn|*odiiiuiue,  and Capacciu,  are syuuuiutouii  ^  Capacciu  bciogbiit 
a  oorroptum  of  taputafiueaais. 
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liM  placed  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selo  Morto»  liaving  found  ruins  of 

walls  Timlcr  its  waters  near  the  sea;  HcttrtTnnin;^  too,  with  more  precision, 
that  it  was  the  ancient  course  of  the  neighbouring  river.  Similar  %'C8liges, 
however,  may  he  seen  under  water,  immediately  oflf  shore,  where  the  city 
coiiM»  nearest  to  the  sea. 

Paistnni  is  of  an  inegular  figure,  In  circuit  perhaps  about  two  miles  and  a 
halfi  the  walls  remain  all  round,  from  ten  to  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  high, 
with  the  fallen  parts  forming  a  mound  on  either  side  j  the  eastern  gateway 
stands— mere  jambs  and  a  lembircular  arch  connecting  them ;  some  of  the 
waleh-loweni  exist,  more  or  less  destroyed,  and,  with  the  walls,  form  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  masses.  The  city  had  four  principal  gates  correspond- 
ing with  one  another,  so  thai  it  was  probably  intersected  by  two  nghl4ii>ed 
•tnels  connecting  them:  here  and  tkere  are  smaller  gates*  most  likely  to 
laciiilale  comnianication.  as  we  cannot  now  learn  if  passports  were  used  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  The  ruined  monuments,  which  give  its  real  interest  to 
Pajstum,  stand  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  their  western  fronts,  nearly  in  a 
right  line,  looking  upon  the  imaginary  street  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern gates,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  it.  They  are  catted  by  the 
country  people,  '*  1  Seggi  di  Peslo." 

The  history  of  Fa»stum  is  wrapped  in  ol;  ciuitv.  Many  of  the  ancient 
writers  have  mentioned  it,  aiul  several  laudcras  liavc  endeavoured  to  collocate 
the  focts  given  by  them,  of  which  the  fUlowing  is  a  summary ; — 

This  ancient  city  had  various  names:  it  was  called  Posidonia,  Picstum, 
atul  Neptunia  ;  at  times,  indeed,  Lucauia,  the  name  of  the  whole  ref;ion, 
was  given  to  it  j  Posidonia  and  Pxstuni,  however,  are  the  only  names  found 
on  iu  coins.  According  to  tlte  opinion  of  Mazaocchi,  the  name  Pantum 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  Pisfafi,  or  from  the  Chaldean  Pistant  which 
both  signify  flax,  of  which  great  quauiities  %vcre  there  cultivated.  The  same 
author  gives  also  this  more  probable  ctymolo^ :  "  The  oriain  of  Paestum  is 
more  certainly  from  the  Phcenician  word  Fenian^  that  is,  Iscptune."  MaU 
ihew  Bamonte,  the  brother  of  the  Canon,  derives  the  name  Pxstum  (Boeste) 
.  by  antiphrasis ;  lucus  a  non  luccndo  !  The  name  Posidonia  is  from  the 
Greek  norniwv  (Neptune)  j  and  from  NtplnnuSt  Ncplunia. 

The  origin  of  Paestum  and  its  foundation  is  lust  in  the  night  of  antiquity 
mid  the  obscurity  of  fable.    The  Sirens,  in  figure  beautiful  women  to  the 
groin,  and  lliencc  finishing  as  fish  or  dragons*  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  lusso 
reiitvo  on  ihe  e  s  tcrii  i>{)j  tal)  arc  renowned  in  the  (Jrcek  and  L  >lin  ]>oets  :— • 
this  fable  was  either  invented  at  Paestutn,  or  at  least  was  soon  known  there. 
The  first  historical  notice  of  Paestum  we  have  firom  Herodotus,  the  fiither  of 
history,  who  lived  four  hundred  and  forty  years  before  Christ.    He  tells  us 
that  in  tbc  tir^t  expedition  of  the  Greek  Phoceans,  they  came  into  this  coun- 
try aud  founded  Velia,  aud  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  a 
Ptotan  architect       Phocenses  primt  Gnscorum  longis  navigationihus  usi 
sunt;*'  and  a  little  after,^"  Civiteiem  poisiderunt  in  a^ro  ibnotrix,  t^uas 
jiunc  appellatur  Hiela :  cam  antem  condiderunt  a  vim  P(>si(lonitc  cdocti.f" 
(Lib.  1.  cap.  163  and  1C>7.)  which  happened  about  liie  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  that  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  ^ears  before  the 
Christian  era  $  so  that  in  those  \  ery  remote  times  Psestum  existed,  and  was  in 
such  .\  rtourishinj^  condition,  that  it  cotiM  tjivc  an  instructor,  nn  architect,  for 
the  fuundatiou  of  V^eha.^     Ffotn  the  quoted  passa^je  of  IK'r'>dntus,  it  i  ■  clear 
that  Pxstum  existed  when  the  first  Greeks  came  ntio  Italy  ;  and  it.  may  be 
established  as  a  fact,  that  it  was  not  founded  by  the  Greeks,  out  by  the  Htras- 
cans  nr  others,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Sirabo  says,  that  there  %vas  at  Port  Alburnus,  a  temple  to  Juno  Argiva,  built 


*  The  Padre  Paoli  says  fowl la  forma  dl  donna  fioo  at  ventre  cbe  tcrmina- 
iraoopoi  in  figura  di  galline."    I  rather  incline,  however,  to  flab,  becauie  of  the 

tfosso  rdicvo  wiiirh  1  fuu.id,  as  well  as  of  that  CO  tbe  gate. 
+  Psstano;  Dis-bcrtitiiDnis. 

t  Lempricrc  says  tii.it  Vclin  \va»  founded  six  Inindred  yrars  after  tbe  coming  of 
iBneaa  into  Italy,  wbirb  trould  bring  It  down  te  the  time  of  Hrroduttts  blniseff. 
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by  Jason  and  his  Argonauts;  Proxiineque  ad  stadii  quinqnar^inta  Posi- 
donia."  Vireil  ((Teors.  lib.  3.  v.  14G.)  ueau(i!\illv  (!e"icril)es  ilie  cHr(  on 
cailleof  ihe  aiiiiu  or  gad-By,  ui  ihe  viclttil)  ut  Uic  biiarus  (Selo);  "  iibt  iucus 
SiUri  cifca«''  &c.  The  Mine  effecit  are  now  seen,  at  times,  in  the  neijchboar- 
hood  of  Paestum.  In  the  country  abnui  Pae^tuni  is  found  also  the /oran^Mte  s 
it  ha?  the  f<trnv,  and  i^i  about  ihc  >ize  o^a  field  spider,  and  is  of  varioun  cnl«iun? ; 
it  makes  no  web,  and  appears  generally  about  harvest>tiine.  l'hoi,e  who  are 
bitten  by  it,  feel  the  poison  immediately  all  over  the  body,  and  are  driven  to  « 
Mate  bordering  on  madnens,  by  excessive  pain  ; — for  this  there  u  no  remedy 
but  music  and  dancing:  after  having  heard  the  sounds  of  various  instrimu'nts, 
and  (iilierent  tunes  played,  they  begin  to  dance  wiih  whouisuever  they  chouse 
among  the  persons  present ;  becoming  warmed  with  the  eseteite,  they  break 
out  in  sounds  of  joy  and  almost  of  madness,  evincing  at  the  same  time  tt*e 
grcaicst  |)leasure,  and  finally  fall  rxh.iustcd  into  the  arms  of  persons  who  sKind 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Aficr  :)lc<-ping  for  a  i>hort  litne,  Utcy  awake  quite 
recovered,  without  the  slightest  pain,  and  without  any  recolleciioa  of  what 
has  happened,— not  even  of  having  been  stune!    So  goes  the  story  t 

But,  to  return  to  the  his.tory  :  A  passage  of  Sirjbo  lias  led  some  to  believe 
th.n  (he  Sybarites  were  the  founHers  of  Pa.'(»tum  ;  but  the  Padre  Paoli  irives  it 
a  didcrcat  nieanin*;.  to  prove  that  they  were  the  conquerors  of  it,  and  that, 
having  taken  the  city  bv  assavlt^  tbey  drove  out  the  previous  oceopiers  :*  this 
might  have  happened  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  enu  The 
laws  of  the  Greek  Svbarites  were  observed  iit  Prp'-Hitu,  anrl  iho  sciences 
wliicb  were  professed  in  Sybaris  were  taught  in  Pje<>iuin,  and  to  the  Syba* 
rim>  I  think,  may  be  auriboted  the  Temples  of  Pasttim.  Most  Hkely  it  was 
not  till  a  more  recent  age  that  the  inhabitants  became  so  eflemiaiie  and 
luxurious  as  to  make  the  word  Svbariie  proverbial,  to  mean  a  man  devoted  to 
pleasure.  They  allowed  no  artificer  who  made  a  noise  in  the  exerci:ie  of  ht« 
art  to  remain  in  their  cities, ihat  they  might  not  be  disturbed;  cocks  were 
excluded  for  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  their  crowing. 

About  the  year  440  before  Christ,  thi-  Lucani,  a  colony  of  Samnitea, 
assailed  the  Sybarites  in  Paestum,  and  made  themselves  master"!  of  the  city, 
which  they  retained  till  the  year  273  before  Christ ;  when,  ha v  nig  made 
common  cause  with  the  Tarantines  against  the  Romans,  they  were 
totally  defeated  by  the  Con*«uls  C  Fab.  Dorso  and  C.  Claud.  Cdenina, 
and  P;e?tum  fell  under  the  dominion  of  oinnipotcni  Rome.  Under 
Aoman  laws  and  sovernors  it  remained  till  the  mcursions  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  had  destroyed  the  Roman  power.  After  havinjK  worn  the 
yoke  of  the  Barbarians  for  some  time,  we  learn  that  the  Province  of 
Lucania  (including  Paestum)  yielded  obedience  to  the  Greek  Emperors,  and 
Gaasiodorus  obtained  for  it  a  aimlnution  of  the  tribute  which  it  had  been  ao- 
cmtomed  to  pay  in  pigs.  Lucania  had  always  had  considerable  commerce  in 
these  animals,  and  to  the  Lucani  ia  attributed  the  invention  of  saosajges ; 
whence  the  Latin  name  of  ihcm,  Lucanicfi. 

Overrun  and  harassed  by  the  continual  wars  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
Goths,  Visigoths,  and  Ostrogoths,  the  beautiful  cities  of  Magna- Grxcia 
were  depopulated  and  its  fields  laid  waste.  At  length  the  Longobardi,  in 
the  sixth  century,  finished  what  their  predecessors  had  begun,  and  reduced 
the  whole  rrgicin  to  a  desert  wdbLe.  I'o  such  a  slate  %vas  it  brought  that  a 
field  was  given  for  a  sword,  or  an  oltve-yard  lur  a  iiur&e. 

The  exuberance  of  water,  which  had  Wen  the  boast  of  Italy,  now  became 
its  pest;  marshes  and  stagnant  ponds  increased,  and  with  their  exhalations 
infected  the  air  and  ruined  the  fields;  the  liver-*  rnn  from  their  accustomed 
courses,  and  the  ma^nihcent  bridges  were  ruined  by  neglect,  or  destroyed 
bv  barb«fian  fury tt  was  at  this  ume  that  -the  gardeua  and  vineyards  about 
nestum  became  bogs  and  fens. 

*  **  Sibiiritffi  luurum  aii  mare  posuere,  habitatores  auteut  «urauin  commigTA- 
vsniat*'*  Instead  of  posiieraut,  the  Pndre  understands  the  Greek  textto  mean  de- 
posurruDf,  and  rp»<is  it  "  threw  doivn,"  for  why  should  tlie  iakabltaats  take  Chem- 
sdvrs  off  because  of  the  buildiog  of  a  waJI  ? 
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The  Longobatrdi  establi^bfcl  the  duchy  of  Bencvento  and  the  principalily 
of  Salerno,  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  becoming  embroiled 
with  each  other»  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saracens,  who liad  already 
poucMed  themselmof  Taiaoto  and  Bari.  Its  natural  consequences  followed 
the  introduction  of  these  new  auxiliaries  ;  their  sworfls  were  turned  against 
their  employers  ;  \vhrite\cr  had  esca[j(.cl,  or  (diirin^j  th rec  ccn lurics)  puriidlJy 
fcopvered  from  the  cliccu  ui  the  previous  barbariau  luuudaUQns,  was  then 
completely  destroyedL 

Pxstum  went  with  her  compeers,  and  was  forgotten  in  the  black  darknese 
that  rtiantlcs  the  history  of  the  time.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  re- 
late the  popular  tradition  of  the  country  about  its  final  destruction.  The 
Swaeeos,  it  ears,  were  encamped  at  Agropoli,  and  held  Ptestum  besieged ; 
but  the  strength  of  it-i  walls  was  for  theoi  an  insurmountable  obstacle  ;  they 
made  an  assault,  and  were  repulsed  with  great  lo>y.  But,  on  the  €5th  of 
April,  the  leaat  of  St.  Mark  ine  Evangelist,  the  Pxstans  went  out  of  the 
city  in  grand  prooeasion  (perhaps  to  blesi  the  cultured  fields),  and  the  Sara- 
cens, entering  by  surprise,  maae  themselves  masteisof  it,  and  destroyed  th^ 
whole  by  fire  and  sword  A  few  of  the  inhabitauts  escaped  to  the  neighbour* 
ingmountainit,  and  founded  Capaccio  Vecchio. 

xhere  lay  Pxstum,  grand  in  her  ruins,  "  mighty  in  decay,'*  from  the  ninth 
centonr  till  near  the  middle  of  the  ei/2:hteenth,  when  the  Conte  Felice  Gazola* 
general  of  artillery  to  Charles  the  Third  of  Naples,  happened  to  hear  thai 
sucli  a  place  existed.*  He  immediately  visited  It,  and  determined  to  publish 
a  work  on  the  subject,  with  engravmp  representing  the  new-found  treasures: 
howerer  it  was  not  done  during  his  lifetime,  though  he  did  not  die  till  nearly 
thirty  years  after  the  discovery,  but  at  length  the  work  made  its  appearance 
from  I  he  hands  of  the  P.idre  Paoli.  Bamonte  says,  that  foreicjners  have 
asked  him  if  the  temples  and  the  walls  oi  the  ciiy  had  been  buried  in  fact, 
and  appears  indignant  at  tlieir  ignonince,t  though  he  fails  to  account  for  the 
erudite  blindness  of  his  dear  countrymen  for  the  space  of  nine  hundred  years, 
who  had  eyes,  but  saw  not,  and  hearts  that  did  not  understand.  Ay!  and 
there  is  a  iioyal  HuniinK-seat  wiihm  leu  miles  of  Paestum!  Capaccio  too  is 
an  episcopal  town^  in  which  a  cathedral  was  built  in  the  very  earliest  part  of 
the  bat  centuiy^so  that  Neapolitan  architects,  as  well  as  bishops  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  must  have  seen  Paestuni  nt  least  tliirty  or  forty  years  before  It  was  dis- 
covered! *'  Biferique  rosaria  Pajsli,"  have  been  sung  by  the  Latin  poets,  and 
their  songs  have  been  echoed  by  others.  Tasso,  although  a  native  of  Sor- 
rento, (on  a  prooBOntoiy  from  which  Passtum  can  be  seen,)  speaking  of  the 
**  vermiji^lie  rose,*'  says,  "  come  si  nana/'  evidently  borrowing  his  strain  from 
his  predece<?sors 

Fields  and  vineyards  now  occupy  tiie  space  vvuhin  the  walls  of  the  city; 
and  besides  the  celebrated  monuments  of  its  former  grandeur,  there  are  in 
Paestum,  a  farm-house  and  its  appurtenances,— a  mean  little  church  called 
a  Cathedral,  and  a  meaner  house  called  the  Bishop's  Palace, — a  peasant's  cot, 
and  the  dirty  little  Taverna,  or  osteria,  in  which  we  were  domiciliated,  con- 
taining altogether  perhaps  about  thirty  or  forty  souls.  There  are  ceruioly 
three  or  four  primitive  shepherds'  huts  besides;  but  as  they  appear  not  to  ha 
fixt?ire<;,  1  do  not  reckon  their  inhabitants  among  those  of  the  city  of  P.T-^tnm. 
The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  not  cleaner,  nor  are  the  women 
handsomer,  than  they  are  farther  north ;  however,  1  have  seen  fine  Greek 


*  **  In  qoesto  tempo  arrir.ita  a  »na  cognisione  la  notizia  di  talimoottiaettti  di- 

nKTiticfiti  e  »«eono*OHiti,  ed  in  solitudioe  dcsorta  fm  spinai  sepoiti,  come  era  di 
aaitno  iutraprcudcote,  e  per  1' avaDzainento  di-ile  arii  al  somtno  trasportaiu,  si 
poftb  ad  operrarle,  e  fiadied  dovere  caser  di  gran  rantAtrf io  aila  rtpnblica  lette- 
raria,  se  delineate  con  esHttp/.m,  c  con  precislone  incise,  si  pubhlicassero.  Coniin- 
ciarooo  d'  iodi  in  poi  i  letternti  a  parlare  frequentaniente,  e  in  ispecte  gl'  iotenUcoti 
d'architettnra,  riella  elttk  di  Pesto."— Pastao*  Dis«ertatiooea. 

t  •*  Tutto  resto  sopoUo  sotto  le  roTine,  eccetto  i  fVu  e  Tc  inp',  \i\  Bastllrn,  e  la 
Dura,  che  8cmprc  scoverti  sono  stall  e  non  sepoiti,  come  falsamente  credooo 
taluoi  ibrestieri,  da'  quali  ne  sono  stato  io  interrogato.*'— Le  Aatichita  Pestana. 

» 
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'profiles  anionp  Oac  pca<^?.nt  ^vomen,  (liough  they  are  not  otherwise  h;t[Kiif")ine ; 
the  men  look  like  any  liung  but  Greeks,  with  their  conical  hats,  and  iight 
bloe  jadceti  hanging  over  ihieir  fhcmldcn.  On  our  way  to  £boli  thif  amr* 
noon,  we  raet  several  troops  of  them  returning  from  its  fair,  and  manv  with 
one  or  two  new  hats  piled  on  their  old  ones,  looking  like  Lord  Peter  In  the 
**  Tale  of  a  Tub."  As  our  steeds  were  not  veiy  swift,  and  the  carriage  was 
open,  we  had  plenty  of  thne  to'admir«  theloveljr  Menerf  about  the  Sdo. 
A  great  part  of  the  country  near  the  rhrer  on  tbn  tide  h  covcrid  with  copie 
annf  tinrJpr^voml,  as  shelter  for  wild  bears  and  the  Ifke,  for  royal  hunting, 
iiuikioes  swarm  all  over  the  marshes ;  they  are  odd-iookiog  animals,  iav»> 
.riably  black,  with  horns  like  lams'  horns,  and  they  carry  their  heads  so  that 
their  facet  are  near^  paiallel  to  the  horizon :  cheese  ii  made  of  buffaloes'  milk, 
which  is  venr  white,  and  so  completely  in  filamentt»  that  it  may  bcalmmt 
wound  off  like  so  much  thread. 

The  locanda  at  Eboli  was  formerly  a  conrent,  and,  in  the  ruined  church 
belonging  to  it,  the  bones  of  its  former  tenanto  lie  cspoeed  lo  the  nide  imiltt 
of  Its  vagrant  occupiers  of  the  present  timr, 

  15lh.    Wni!c  travc!!inf^  in  Italy,  those  \sho  arc  determined  to  have 

clean  sheets,  must  be  cotiteiii  to  have  ihciu  damp  ;  and  iho&c  who  wish  to 
have  their  beds  to  themselves,  should  look  to  sec  tnat  they  are  not  previouil? 
occupied.  Last  night  1  should  have  had  a  large  scorpion  mr  a  bedfellow,  had 
it  not  been  for  that  precaution  :  on  turning  down  the  sheets  to  see  that  they 
were  clean,  couched  between  them  lay  ihe  largest  reptile  of  the  kind  1  had 
ever  seen. 

At  half-past  five  this  morning  we  came  off  for  Naples  in  a  calash,  wbieh 

we  were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  should  have  to  ourselves,  for 
there  were  no  less  than  four  besides  ourselves  and  the  driver.  One  who  had 
not  seen  a  set-out  of  the  kind,  would  be  puuled  to  know  how  seven  persons 
could  he  accommodated  in  a  vehicle  not  urger  than  onr  one-horse  chaise^  aU 

though  it  was  flrtnn  by  two  horses  abreast,  one  in,  or  rather  under,  the 
shafts,  and  the  other  on  the  near  side,  harnessed  like  a  trace-horse.  In  our 
road  we  saw  several  instajices  of  eight  grown  persons  on  one  of  these  vehicles 
dimwn  by  but  one  horse,  and  that  one  swinging  along  at  full  trot.  How- 
ever, loaded  as  wc  were,  we  soon  readied  Salerno,  where  we  breakfasted, 
and  were  qnirkly  on  the  road  again  for  Naples.  The  scenery  up  frnni  Salerno 
does  not  show  lu  halt  the  advantage  it  does  in  going  down,  yet  stili  we  had 
enongh  to  admire.  We  took  a  peep  at  the  remains  of  Pompeii  on  paistng 
them,  and  afterwards  loiterwl  an  hour  at  Torre  della  Nunziata,  while  the 
horues  rested.  On  arriving  at  the  barrier  of  the  Ponte  f!cl!:i  N!ada!en3,  wc 
were  detained  some  time  about  the  disgusting  pa&spuri^,  and  -were  at 
length  discharged,  by  our  vetturino,  a  lad  of  about  twenty,  getting  a  sound 
box  on  the  eait  from  one  of  the  people  there. 


MBW   SEKI&S  UF  AKAOIAN   MJGHTS'  £NT£BTAlKiMSNT8,* 

Nbw  Arabian  Nlghtsl-^Whatl  New  Arabian  Ntgbtt'  Entertainments  of 

thv  old  stock!  genuine!  more  Scbeieaade  and  Dinarzade!  more  Zobeide 
and  Camaralzaman,  and  Commanden  cf  theFaithfwIi  and  ladies  in  veils, 
and  enraptured  linen-drapers,  and  genii,  antl  mn;L,'iciant,  and  "  light  of 
my  aoul,"  and  heads  made  no  mnr<'     than  turnip-tops  ! 

To  hear  of  more  Arabian  Ni^iiits  was,  to  us,  like  being  told  that  wc 
were  to  have  a  new  piece  of  Childhood, — three  volumes  of  Rejuve- 
nc8cence» — a  spring-time  within  the  spring, — happy  wonder,— a  glut  of 


*  Ncnr  Arabian  Nights'  EntertaiiuDcnts,  selected  from  tbe  origituil  Orieixtal  MS. 
i)>  .it>i.  Von  }Iauiiner,  aad.now  first  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev. George 
Lauib.'3  vols,  small  8vo* 
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.  willing  cndulily.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  having  wings  to  onefa 
shoulders.  We  have  a  respect  for  the  common-places  of  life ;  nobody 
has  more  ; — hut  we  do  not  find  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  worhl  of 
imagination  less  tangible  on  that  account;  nay,  perhaps  thevtry  height 
to  which  ue  carry  our  regard  tor  the  one,  enables  us  to  be  properly  at 
home  with  the  other.  As  imagination  fetches  out  the  beauties  of  a  com- 
iQOD-place,  so  the  pUataie  which  the  latter  gives  us,  adoroed  or  not,  is 
traceable  to  the  very  same  mysteiy  hy  which  we  receive  impressions 
ftom  ft  thing  imaginary.  People  are  not  pleased  with  a  horse,  merely 
because  he  carries  them  from  Richmond  to  London ;  they  admire  in 
him  the  mysterious  qnalitie!=i  cnlled  beauty,  and  grace,  and  good-humour, 
things  intelligential  and  spiritual  ;  nor  is  the  power  by  which  he  carries 
them  less  mysterious,  when  they  come  to  investigate  it ;  no,  not  a  jot 
l^s  so  than  that  of  the  enchanted  horse  oi  the  Calenders,  it  takes 
therefore  no  violent  proceia  with  ns  to  turn  the  every-day  home  into 
the  hoive  romantic*  We  dismount  Sir  Charles  atid  nochristen  Sir  Billy ; 
and  lof  in  the  twinkling  of  a  switch,  the  animal  that  we  took  for  a  good 
beast  enough,  with  no  other  ideas  in  his  head  than  himself,  becomes 
the  steed 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride. 

Many  a  time  have  we  met  Cambuscnn  in  a  coimfry  road,  and  ridden 
with  Odin  down  a  gap  in  a  forest.  Su  with  houses,  and  men,  and  wo- 
men. Not  having  the  insight  of  beaux  and  materialists  into  the  super- 
natural world,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  how  many  ethereal  exis- 
tences there  may  or  may  not  be  round  about  us,  or  whether  they  may  not 
occasionally  be  in  our  studies  and  sitting-rooms,  A  palace  full  of  en- 
chantment is,  therefore,  no  such  outrageous  matter  in  our  eyes.  We 
take  it  as  kindly  as  we  did  when  boys;  have  a  respect  for  the  perilous 
chape],  and  a  handsome  niini^iving  before  the  forbidden  door.  Men 
with  us  are  not  merely  Joiuscs  and  'i'oii)kinscs.  God  forbid!  Shall 
we  consent  to  take  a  carpenter,  or  a  fisliuiongur,  or  a  man  of  fashion, 
merely  for  what  he  pretends  to  be  ?  Not  we !  Nothing  shall  induce  us. 
Hath  not  the  commonest  of  liis  tribe,  organs,  and  properties,  and  di* 
mensions,  and  comforts,  and  cares  ?  Has  he  not  (though  you  would  not 
think  it,  to  look  at  him)  been  a  little  interesting  infant,  a  mysterious 
creation,  the  object  of  a  thousand  caresses  and  anxieties  to  at  least  two 
other  bcinrrs,  a;?  ordinary-lookinir  and  wonderful  as  himself?  Has  he 
not  (thougli  he  is  not  old)  n;oiu;  througli  sensations  infinite  ?  and  were 
we  to  know  them  all,  should  we  not  be  tempted  to  laugh,  and  to  weep, 
and  to  respect  the  stupiddooking  cut  of  his  face  with  those  touching 
,  wrinkles  in  it,  and  to  recognize  in  him,  not  simply  a  man  and  a  brother, 
but  a  sensitive  existence  we  know  not  what,  a  fdlow-wonder,  suffering 
and  enjoying,  come  we  know  not  whence,  and  going  we  know  not 
whither?  May  the  angel  of  Death  find  no  truth  in  our  hearts,  if  we 
have  not  given  the  benefit  of  these  meditations  (a  great  den^  more  than 
we  ought  to  have  done)  to  the  veriest  knave  whom  it  hath  bet  n  our  lot 
to  encounter !  And  woman  !  Is  an  interesting  woman  nothing  but  what 
a  common- place  fellow,  or  a  formalist,  or  a  debauchee,  takes  her  for? 
Forbid  it  love,  and  poetry,  and  all  that,  in  resorting  to  the  colours  of 
imagination,  does  but  do  justice  to  the  emotions  which  she  excites  t  Is 
the  mystery  of  a  cheek,  or  an  eye,  or  a  kind  heart,  a  thing  that  con- 
tains no  more  in  it  than  what  the  tongue  of  an  every-dsy  slave  can  utter  f 
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Let  him  first  undertake  to  explain  to  us  the  subtlest  charms  of  music, 
or  to  analyse  and  to  vulgarize  **  the  breatb  of  God  which  ariies  in  tbe 
breexc  of  nfghr,"  arul  of  which  her  existence  part;ikes.  Sunbeams  may 
play  on  the  dead  log  to  no  purpose  ;  but  tlu  y  play  on  the  living  tree,  and 
the  blossoms  come  forth.  Arc  tlie  suubeaiTis  not  real,  hecause  tlie  blos- 
soms praise  them  ?  Amidst  so  many  beauties  and  wonders,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  wonderful,  wiu»re  it  tbe  mighty  sense 
of  fevolting  from  another  tale  of  enchantment,  and  of  proving  that  we 
are  hiferior,  in  the  number  of  our  aourees  of  pleainre,  to  ehildieo,  to 
poets,  and  to  wise  men  ? 

We  had  a  misgiving,  in  spite  of  our  entlnisinsm,  that  the«!e  new  Ara- 
bian Nights  would  be  as  dull  as  some  others  that  have  occnsionally 
transpired  ;  that  we  should  hear  of  nothing  but  fables  thrice  told,  and 
those  badly  ;  that  some  new  Seven  Wise  Masters  would  be  as  para- 
bolical and  prosing  as  the  old  ones ;  and  some  marvellous  young  Prince 
attoniih  the  Court  with  his  wisdom,  and  the  readers  with  his  stupidity. 
A  few  wise  masters  there  are,  including  a  young  prince,  in  the  atory  of 
King  J  ilia,  all  very  sage  and  tiresome,  and  lugging  in  unhappy  stories 
by  the  head  and  shoulders  : — Wretches  that  ye  arc !"  said  Wird  Khan 
to  his  women,  "  ye  have  plnnfred  me  into  ruin,  as  the  tortoises  did  the 
partridge." — '*  Will  you  not  tell  us  that  story?"  said  the  women  ;  "it 
might  perhaps  amuse  us  a  little."  The  whole  of  the  history  ot  King 
Jilia  is  a  fatiguing  mixture  of  the  moral  and  the  e^^travagant ;  of  les* 
aona  that  seem  made  only  to  provoke  people  to  avoid  thenov  and  ulesof 
the  marvellous,  wild  beyond  all  catching.  These  stories,  however,  are 
*  genuine ;  and,  in  the  dullest  and  the  wildest,  there  are  passa  ges  to  interest 
a  student  of  things  Eastern.  In  the  story  of  Jamasp,  Belukia  finds  him- 
self in  "a  soundless  suhterr.ineotis  vault,"  where  wns  •*  a  conflux  of  all 
the  seas  and  waters  of  the  earth."  This  is  like  the  grand  tiction  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  in  Kubla  Khan  : — 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubia  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure-house  ordain. 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  imn 
Through  caverns,  measureless  to  man, 

Down  tea  sunless  main. 

In  the  same  story  U  another  tiction,  as  brilliant  as  this  is  solemn.  In 
the  fifth  sea  Hcluiiia  tinds  a  small  island,  of  wiiicii  tiie  mountains  were 
of  crystal,  through  which  glittered  veins  of  the  finest  gold  ;  they  were 
covvred  with  lofty  palm-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  was  alao  of  pure  gold. 
Towarda  evening,  Belukia,  to  his  great  astonishment,  remarked  that  the 
oarth  began  to  sparkle  as  the  sky  grew  dark.    "  Ah  !*'  said  he^  **  thia 
then  is  the  Isle  of  Gold  Flowers,  which  I  have  oTtcn  heard  described  as  a 
piece  of  the  sun,  which  was  broken  oH"  and  t  il  into  the  sea,  an  !  yet 
produces  gold  and  light."    This  appears  to  be  i minently  beautitnl  and 
poetical :  Milton  and  Spenser  would  not  have  disdained  to  add  such  an 
island  to  their  dominions.    The  following  is  edifying,  and  sliould  have 
done  more  good  to  tbe  relater  of  it.   Daniel,  a  Greek  philosopher,  casts 
all  his  hooks  into  the  sea,  preserving  only  five  leaves,  which  contained 
*'  the  quintessence  of  the  wisdom  of  five  hundred  volumes."  King 
Jilia's  prime  minister  gives  us  his  opinion  of  what  constitutes  a  reason- 
able  attachment  to  women.    A  man,  he  says,  in  ortler  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  female  society,  need  not  spend  ail  bis  ume  in  it.   *'  He 
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eats  to  ftppease  hunger,  and  drinks  to  allay  thirst  Precisely  so  the  ra*« 
tional  man  considers  women.    The  day  consists  of  twenty-four  hours; 

it  is  (jiiiie  sufficient  to  spend  twolve  of  them  in  the  harem  ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  ought  to  be  devoted  to  buainsss,  study,  aud  repose."-^'*  A  trim 
reckooiug." 

Bu$ine&s   4  htmrt. 

Study    4 

Repose  4 

The  Ladies  is 

Total  24 

An  oriental  Franklin,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  reason  flourish,  would 
have  had  this  circulated  on  printed  carck  to  hang  up,  and  caUed  it  Poor 
Kikii's  Almanack,  or  the  Rational  Man's  Every  Day  Book.'' — In  the 
Hbtory  of  Maruf,  the  hero  recounts  araong  the  tricks  of  his  childhood, 
tlMt  he  Qied  to  difgttise  himseir  with  bis  oompaoions  as  Chrittiao  chiK 
4ffeiit  creep  into  the  cburciies  of  Cairo,  steal  the  hooka,  and  then  aell 
them  to  the  priests  at  a  high  price."  The  translator  observes  in  tbo 
preface,  that  stories  of  this  last  kind  betray  an  origin  much  later  than 
that  of  the  others.  The  oldest  orii^inal  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights,' he 
conceives  to  have  been  a  work  of  Persian,  or  perhaps  Indian  p^enius, 
"  and,  in  all  probability,  translated  about  the  time  oi  ilic  Caliph  Man- 
sur— that  is,  about  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Harun  al  Rashid, 
who  was  deatined  to  play  so  dittinguiihed  a  part  in  the  later  editioni  of 
it."  The  Arabtana  added,  from  time  to  time,  stories  both  of  Andnaa 
and  of  Grecian  origin ;  and  finally,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Caliphat  * 
at  Bagdad,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  caliphs  gave  rise  to 
a  third  increase  and  modification  of  the  stories,  in  which  the  manners, 
whatever  time  or  country  they  may  pretend  to,  are  painted  after  those 
of  Cairo.  By  means  of  entitling  the  work  *  Nights,'  instead  of  Tales,  the 
authors  were  at  liberty  to  include  as  many  stories  as  they  thought  proper. 
Witbottt  stopping  to  compare  these  opmions  with  the  iJieories  of  Warton 
and  others,  most  of  which  may  be  easily  reconciled,  it  is  impossible  to  dsnj 
their  great  appearance  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  m 
translator  doe^  not  attempt  to  palm  all  his  tales  upon  us  for  good  ones. 
He  gives  up  the  stale  repetitions  of  snmc  of  them,  and  thedulness  and 
outrageous ness  of  others ;  justly  thinkmg,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  ge- 
nuine Eastern  story  may  be  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  that  class  of 
reading,  from  circumstances  independent  of  its  meni  as  a  narrative. 

These  eonoessions  premised,  and  the  least  entertaining  of  the  three  vo- 
himes  being  deapatebed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  next  to  the 
popular seqael  to  the  Arabian  Nights,  called  Arabian  Tales,  containing, 
among  other,  the  admirable  stories  of  U  Bondocani  and  Maugrahy, 
the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  are  by  far  the  host  addition  to  the 
stock  that  has  appeared,  and  will  amply  repiy  the  genuine  reader. 
They  are  in  particular  remarkable,  and  indeed  unique,  as  containinj^  the 
very  best  specimens  of  Eastern  poetry  that  we  remember  to  iiuve  seen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  romance  of  Antar;  and  even  by  the  side  of 
Antar,  dioofh  they  have  not  the  same  excessive  air  of  mtpremeditated 
passion,  and  what  may  be  called  naked  vigour  of  the  Desert,  they  may 
ehallenge  a  comparison  of  merit,  as  combining  nature  and  passion  with 
the  very  languor  of  refinement.   Take  the  following  selection.   We  do 
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not  scruple  to  atlirai,  that  ii  will  please  the  reader,  in  propui  iioti  Le 
can  sec  mto  the  depth  of  his  own  country's  poetry.  An  image,  here  or 
there,  may  be  a  little  sunrtling  from  its  uneommonness ;  the  boming  tun 
of  the  East  and  South  might  as  well  have  been  felt  by  some  readers,  in 
order  to  help  them  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the  devouring  flame  inside 
of  a  Turk  or  an  Arab.  A  beauty,  who  is  famlb'ar  with  nojhing  about 
the  ostrich  but  the  featliers,  may  not  exactly  be  able  to  conceive  the 
compliment  of  being  told  that  she  resembles  that  animal  in  the  "  hips." 
But  a  little  knowledge  helps  us  over  these  apparetii  absurdiuc:»,  and  ihc 
rest  is  the  common  property  of  imagtimtioii  mA  senliment* 

^  Hassan  never  took  his  eyes  olf  the  fairest  of  the  fair>  whose  beauty 
stirpasted  even  his  imagination.  He  saw  a  mouth,  shaped  like  Solo- 
moo's  seal ;  hair,  long  aud  black,  like  a  tempestuous  winter  night," 
(this  is  in  a  high  gust  of  contrast  aud  passion): — "her  elo<rant  and 
grat  eful  body,  which  resembled  a  branch  of  the  tree  Myrobalan,  i  csted 
on  hips  that  in  plumpness  and  whiteness  surpassed  those  of  the  ostrich.*' 

*'  Ah  !  when  will  that  happy  day  break  ior  nie,  when  my  cheek  shall 
once  more  rest  against  thine  T" 

"  In  hnman  life,  are  not  death  and  the  vehement  passions  so  far  alike, 
diat  wo  begin  with  talking  of  them,  and  finish  with  profound  meditationf 

"I  weep  when  the  sun  sets  behind  these  sand-hilb ;  and»  when  it 
rises,  I  see  my  tears  in  the  clews  of  morning." 

**  Her  languishing  beauty  was  like  a  gazelle  panimfr  with  thirst." 

**  Since  thy  departure,  I  have  seen  none  in  whom  i  did  not  fancy 
that  1  beheld  thy  form ;  even  when  I  closed  mine  eyes  I  still  saw  thee, 
•  and  it  was  as  if  thon  badst  taken  up  thy  abode  betireen  my  cye-lids  and 
the  pupils  of  my  eyes." 

**  O,  breath  of  morning!  thou  art  mingled  with  her  breath  I" 

^  When  thou  passest  in  a  dream  by  my  beds  thou  wilt  find  it  wei 
with  my  tears." 

[This  last  would  lianlly  be  taken  for  tlie  speech  of  a  piiest.  The 
following,  from  another  clcrii-al  lover,  i>  more  ortliodt  x.] 

The  dew  of  her  lipi>  is  delicious  wuie,  aud  the  plumpne:is  of  her 
hips  praiseih  their  Maker." 

The  rose,  like  a  tender  virgin,  hides  its  blnshine  face  in  the  bud.*' 
"  The  bnd  of  the  rose"  (more  advanced)  **  is  like  Tips  preparing  for  a 
kiss." 

"  I  f<mnd  in  a  garden,  among  the  verdure,  a  maiden  with  flowing 
hair. — 1  asked  her  name.  *  I  am,'  she  replied,  '  the  maiden  wlio  casts 
the  hearts  of  her  lovers  amid  glowing  brands.' — I  turnud  complaining 
towards  her.  *  You  address  yourself,'  said  she,  '  to  the  rugged  rock.* 
<  *  Ah  r  returned  I,  *  though  your  heart  be  xock,  yet  I  will  not  despair, 
for  Heaven  causedi  water  to  spring  from  the  rock  itself.' " 

1  swear  it  by  the  whiteness  of  his  brow,  and  by  tlie  darkness  of  his 
..hair ;  by  his  eye-brows,  which,  like  watchmen,  staiioncdabove  htsoyei^ 
extend  their  hands  to  each  other;**  (lirre  are  Solomon  and  Anacreon 
met  together)  "by  the  locks  tull  over  lus  temples,  aiul  which 

resemble  the  scorpion  s,  uIk  l.-ok  alone  was  liiial  to  lovers;  ;  by  the 
roses  of  his  complexion;  by  die  myrtles  of  his  &>hooiing  hair;  by  the 
grace  of  his  motions,  and  the  majesty  of  bis  repose." 

He  reproves  me  because  i  have  presumed  to  raise  my  eyes  so  high 
as  to  him.    He  baatshes  me  from  his  presence   (This  is  said  in  a 
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pretty  spirit  of  make-believe.^  *'  My  litc  too  is  in  his  hand.  Ha 
knows  what  is  passing  in  my  heart;  the  God  that  animatiis  me  hath 
already  revealed  it  La  him.  O,  my  heart  1  wherefore  tremblest  thou? 
ut  thou  not  afraid  of  ibe  envioiu  ?*' 

"  Beloved  of  my  heart !  light  of  my  eyes  I**  laid  shc^  emhimcinff  btm, 
'*  knowest  thou  (he  proverb  which  says,  that  man  is  worth  what  he 
holds  in  his  hands  ?"   (The  lover  had  tenderly  withdrawn  his  caresses.) 

Put  tliy  hands  then  in  mine,  that  I  may  possess  the  greatest  treasure 
in  the  world." — Noureddin  gave  her  both  his  hands,  and  she  covered 
them  w'ah  her  kisses.  While  they  were  thus  c  nijagcd,  the  stars  began 
to  gUsteu  in  the  Aruicuucui,  and  ihe  breath  of  God  arose  in  the  breeze 
ortu^i." 

It  IS  difficult  for  the  grace  and  solemnity  of  passion  to  go  beyond 
this. — The  following  is  of  a  lighter  strain.  It  is  a  conceit,  resembling 
the  account  which  the  vessel  gives  of  its  birth  and  fortunes  in  CacuUus ; 
but,  like  his,  a  bcautirul  conceit. 

**  Tlie  fair  one  took  out  of  a  green  satin  bag  thirty-two  pieces  of 
wood,  which  she  put  taa:other,  and  at  length  compo;e(l  wiiii  tlieuia, 
beautiful  Indian  iute.  Slu^  pressed  it  to  her  boiiom,  like  a  mother  em- 
bracing her  child,  and  began  to  sound  it*  The  lute,  animated  by  her 
lovely  fingers,  began  to  acquire  consciousness,  and  to  recollect  Its  ori- 
gin and  its  fortunes*  It  remembered  the  countries  where  it  had  been 
planted  as  a  tree,  the  waters  by  which  it  had  been  irrigated,  the  wood* 
cutter  who  had  felled  it,  the  artist  who  had  wroug!it  it,  the  ship  which 
had  carried  it,  and  all  the  ditTcrent  hands  through  which  it  had  passe  1. 
Touched  by  the  fingers  of  the  beautiful  girl,  it  responded,  by  harmo- 
nious tones,  to  the  followiiig  eiiecL: — '  I  was  once  u  tree,  on  which  dwelt 
nightingales,  who  imparted  to  me  a  relish  for  harmony.  I  bent  down 
my  brhnchea  and  silenced  my  leaves,  that  I  might  listen  to  and  learn 
their  strains.  A  cmel  hand  cut  me,  though  unconscious  of  any  faulty 
into  pieces,  and  transformed  me,  as  thou  seest,  into  a  lute.  The  fin- 
gers  touch  me,  hm  I  bear  with  patience  tlie  blows  of  a  fair  hand.  As 
a  reward  for  my  submission,  I  encliant,  by  my  notes,  all  those  who 
have  a  relisli  for  t)n'  amusements  of  a  charming  company.  I  repose  on 
the  bosom  of  the  fair,  ami  the  arms  of  Ilouris  entwine  my  neck.'* 

It  is  in  such  literal  prose  translations  as  these,  in  those  of  Carlyle's 
specimens  of  Arabian  poetry,  and  the  romance  of  Antar  just  mentioned, 
that  the  genuine  reader  will  seek  for  the  poetical  talent  of  the  East,  and 
not  in  the  rhymes  of  Sir  William  Jones*  If  a  poetical  translation  does 
not  combine  spirit  and  letter  in  tlie  very  hiii:hest  degree,  it  can  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  most  literal  prose  v  trsiun.  The  Inttcr  cf>ntains  the 
potd  witliout  the  music.  The  former  L^ivcs  the  manic  wiihuui  tlie  soul, 
and  in  general  very  badly  too.  There  are  some  paraphrases  of  Anacreon 
by  Cowley,  very  airy  and  joyous,  and  such  as  we  muht  suppose  Ana- 
creon to  have  written,  had  he  chosen  to  be  so  long.  But  Anacreon  is  a 
little  boK  of  quintessences ;  and  a  reader  who  is  capable  of  appreciating 
the  extract  itself  unadulterated,  had  better  resort  to  the  pretty  slender 
volume  containing  Dr.  Orger's  unpretendini:  literal  prose  version,  for 
the  u^:e  of  students,  than  to  any  of  the  watery  or  iho  cloying  mixtures 
that  have  been  palmed  upon  us  inverse.  We  wiiilt  Ghnlwin.  or  Gil- 
christ, or  home  other  Oiicntal  scholar,  woulil  do  as  umcli  ioi  llaliz  — 
giving  us  a  genuine  taste  of  the  Persian's  baud,  not  indeed  with  all  tiie 
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■parlcle  of  iu  lute  about  it,  hut  at  least  native,  and  the  poet*a  own,  un- 

sophisticated  with  the  cuff  and  ntffl  s  of  a  comuion- place  English  vrr- 
aifier*  A  voluiaeot'teleciionB,  with  the  text  and  version  tugeilier,  in  the 
nn»i>ner  of  Or^^rs  Aiiacrcon,  would  be  hailed  with  deligbi  by  the 
curious  in  Easterr)  talent. 

The  present  stones  .surpass,  in  poetry,  those  previously  published  ; 
the  (ran«Utor&  ot  which  omitted  passages  of  that  sort;  but  tiie^  do  not 
equal  tlie  best  of  them  in  plot  and  character.  Tbere  ta  enough,  how* 
ever,  to  delight  the  genuine  Arabian  Night  reader.  He  feels  that 
he  baa  hitherto  not  exhausted  all  his  treasure,  and  hopes  yet  that 
gome  more  bright  moments  in  his  old  boyish  track  of  reeding  majr 
occur,  like  days  that  recall  the  holitlnys  nf  !iis  childhood.  For  our  parts, 
we  only  wanted  a  snii«(scat  in  a  door-way,  and  a  pennyworth  ol  the  an- 
cient crisp  roiiy-faced  iipplcs,  (they  make  no  such  apples  now-a-days,)  to 
render  our  enjoyment  ot  some  of  the  stories  complete.  The  best  are  die 
Brasen  City  ;  Camaralzaman  and  the  Jeweller's  Wife ;  and  the  Truth  and 
Honour  of  a  Bedouin,  in  Tolume  the  first ;  and  the  whole  of  the  stofiea 
in  volume  the  second,  which  in  every  respect  is  by  far  the  cleverest  of  the 
three.  The  third  volume^  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  is  worth  little. 
For  the  Brazen  City  we  set  out  on  our  travels,  with  almost  as  much 
gravity  an  wc  should  have  done  of  old.  The  story  of  Cnmaralzaman 
and  the  Jeweiier's  Wife,  where  a  man  has  hU  own  wife  sliown  to  him  as 
the  mistress  of  another,  an  astonishing  Ukeness,  reminded  us  of  the 
interesting  episode  ofOrdauroin  the  Orlando  Innamorato*  Besides, 
the  very  name  of  Camaraliaman  ia  a  atory.  Hasaan  of  Baaaoni  ia  wild 
and  extravagant,  but  it  is  full  of  poetry.  The  ladiea,  who  put  on 
bird^lothing  and  fly  with  it,  are  not  so  good  as  the  gentle  twilight 
creations  of  our  friend  Peter  Wilkins.  But  of  all  one's  dreams,  the 
power  of  flight  is  whit  one  most  wishes  to  realize;  and  it  might  be 
done  in  a  loss  piu  lical  manner.  A  gigantic  dove  flying  down  to  a 
stream  to  bathu,  and  landing,  instead  of  itself,  a  human  beauty,  is  not 
among  the  worst  of 

Sach  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream. 
On  summer  eve»  by  haunted  stream. 

Zetnal-roewaasif,  who  makea  four  j  u  dges  meet,  and  all  four  go  home 
mad  with  vexation,  and  all  four  take  to  their  four  beds  and  die  of  Ibnr 
nging  love-fevers,  is  a  pleasant  rebuilder  of  an  old  story.  Shepampera 
a  case  in  high  style.    The  blacksmith  who  was  ordered  to  put  her  in 

fetters,  *'  bit  his  fingers  when  he  saw  how  beautiful  Zfinal-mewatsif 
was."  The  patriarch  and  fifty  monks  of  a  Christian  convent,  intending 
to  sing  psalms,  gooffinto  praises  of  her  bcautv;  nnd  being  seized  with 
forty  intolerable  passions,  dig  their  own  graven,  and  die  like  the  judges. 
Maria,  the  Girdle-maker,  another  giddy  eharroer,  who  jokes  the  mer- 
chants that  come  to  buy  her  in  the  slave-market,— who  devotes  part  of 
the  night  to  earning  a  maintenance  for  her  dear  Nooreddin,  and  rests 
as  well  during  the  remainder  of  it  as  she  ought  to  do,  had  OUT  unmin- 
gled  homage  during  half  of  her  story.  She  then  cvmces  a  new  talent  at 
boxuig  ears  and  cutting  off  heads,  which  is  putting  a  little  too  much 
salt  in  one's  tart.  The  Converted  Prior,  which  closes  the  second  vo- 
lume, would  have  been  wortity  uf  u  trau:»lauoa  by  Chaueer  or  Boe- 
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ADDftXSS  TO  MR.  CR088,  OW  BXETXR  'CHANOSy  OH  TNB 

DEATH  OP  THE  XtEPHAKr. 
<f  Til  CfMce— bat  Kvlmg  Gretee  no  nar«***— OiAOdt. 

Ob,  Mr.  Crofltl 
Permit  A  forry  stranjier  to  i\r:\\v  newr 

And  •^hr(\  a  tear 
(I've  shed  my  shilling)  lor  iliy  recent  iossl 

I've  been  •  visitor, 
or  old,  a  sort  of  u  Buffon  inquisitor. 
Of  tbjr  Menagerie — and  knew  the  beast 

That  is  deceased  ! — 
1  WM  iht  Damon  of  ibe  gentle  giant^ 

And  oft  have  been, 

T  ike  Mr.  Kean, 
Tenderly  fondled  by  bis  trunk  compliant; 
WbenevM*  I  appnMch'di  the  ktndly  bmte 
FlappM  hit  prodtgiout  ears  and  bent  his  knees,— 

It  makes  mc  freeze 
To  think  of  it ! — no  chums  could  better  suit. 
Exchanging  ;zraieful  looks  for  grateful  fruit,—  . 
For  so  our  former  dearness  was  bt-gun. 
I  bri))ed  hiui  with  an  ai)[)le.  and  beguiled 
The  beast  of  his  aHection.  like    child  ; 
And  well  he  loved  me  till  his  lite  was  done 

(Except  when  he  was  wild) : 
It  makes  me  blush  for  human  friends— bat  DODO 
^      1  have  SO  truly  kept  or  cheaply  won  I 

Here  is  his  pen 
The  casket, — but  the  jewel  is  away  I — 
The  den  is  rifled  of  its  dentsen— 

Ah  well  a  day  I 

This  fresh  free  air  breathes  nothin«:or  his  grostOSiaf 
And  sets  me  sighing,  even  for  its  closeness.  , 

This  light  one-story 
Where,  like  a  cloud,  I  used  to  feast  my  ^es  on 
The  grandeur  of  his  Titan-like  horizon, 
'!VI!?  a  dark  tale  of  its  departed  gl'ny 
Tiie  very  beasts  lament  the  change,  like  raC* 

The  shaggy  Bison 
l.eaneth  his  head  dejected  on  his  knee! 
Th'  ii vena's  laugh  is  hush'd,  and  Monkeys  pottt^ 
The  Wild  Cat  frets  in  a  complaining  whine. 
The  Btnther  paces  restlessly  about 

To  walk  her  sorrow  out. 
The  r^ions  in  a  deeper  bass  repine,— 
The  lungarou  wrings  its  sorry  short  fore  paws. 

Shrieks  come  from  the  Macaws, 
The  old  bald  Vulture  shakes  his  naked  head» 

And  piiielh  for  the  dead. 
The  Boa  writhes  mio  a  double  knot. 

The  keeper  groans 

Whilst  sawing  boneS, 
And  looks  askance  at  the  de'-crtrd  gpoli^ 
l^niia!  nnd  rational  lamciil  his  loss, 
1  he  iluvver  of  thy  beastly  family  1 
Poor  Mrs.  Cross 
Sheds  frequent  tears  into  her  daily  tea, 

And  weakens  her  Bohea! 

Oh  Mr.  Cross,  how  little  it  gives  birth 

To  grief,  when  human  greatness  goes  to  earth, 
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On  the  Death  of  the  Elephaitt, 

How  few  lanicnl  for  Czars ! — 
But  oh  the  univorsal  heart  o'crHow'd 
At  his  high  mass. 
Lighted  by  gas. 
When,  like  Mark  Anthony,  th«  keeper  tbovrti) 
The  £lephaotine  scars ! — 

Reporter's  eyes 
Were  of  an  pgg-like  siie. 
Men  that  had  never  wept  for  murdered  Mamt 
Hard-hearted  editors  with  Iron  f  ices 

Their  sluices  all  unclosed^ — 
And  diBcoinpoied 
Com jjosi tors  went  fretting  to  their  cases  1 — 
Thai  grief  has  left  its  traces : 
The  poor  old  Beef-cater  has  gone  much  greyer 
With  sljeer  regret. 
And  the  Gazette 
Seems  the  least  trouble  of  the  beast*'  Pun*eyorl 

And  I  loo  weep  ! — A  do/cn  of  great  men 
i  coald  have  snared  without  a  single  tear^ 
But  then 

They  are  renewable  from  year  to  year  I 
Fresh  Genu  would  rise,  though  Gent  resign'd  the  pen 

I  should  not  wholly 
Despair  for  six  months  of  another  C***% 
Nor,  though  lay  on  hit  small  bier. 

Be  melancholy,—— 
But  when  will  such  an  Elephant  appear! 
Though  Pcnicy  were  destroy  u  at  Drury  Lane, 

His  like  might  come  again  I 

Fate  might  supply 
A  second  I'owrll  ,  if  the  first  should  die  ; 
Another  Benncl,  if  the  sire  were  snatch'd  ; 

Barnes — i"ight  be  malch'd  ; 

And  Time  nil  up  the  gap 
Were  Patiloe  laid  upon  ihc  fj;rccn  earlh'b  Lip, 
Ev'n  ClareinonL  niighl  Ik  c  ([unird — 1  could  hope 
(All  humau  grcaiiiess  is,  aiub,  su  jmuy !) 
For  other  £gertons-~another  Pope» 

But  not  another  Chunee! 

Well !  he  is  dead  ! 
And  there's  a  gap  in  Nature  of  eleven 

Feet  high  by  seven — 
Five  living  tonsl^'And  1  remain -Hnine  stone 

Of  skin  and  hone  1 
It  is  enough  to  make  me  shake  my  he  ul 

And  dream  of  the  grave's  brink-* 

'Tis  worse  to  think. 
How  like  the  Beast 's  the  sorry  life  I*w  led 

A  M)it  of  show 
Of  my  poor  pul>lic  selfand  nry  sn^^ncity. 

To  urofu  the  raoaciiy 
Of  certain  folks  in  Paternoster  Kom(, 
A  llavuh  toil  to  win  an  upocr  story,« 

And  !}  h.ird-glory 
Of  wooden  beams  about  a  weary  brow  1 

Oh,  Mr.  CI 
If  ever  you  behold  me  twirl  my  pen 
To  earn  a  public  j^uppcr,  that  h,  cat 

Ju  the  hare  street. 
Or  turn  about  their  literary  deur^ 

Shoot  DM*  / 
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ESCOLLECTIONS  OF  THE   LIFE  OF  JOHN  OKb^flX. 

WritUn  hj  himself. 

T  WAS  born  in  Abbey-street,  Dublin,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1747  ;  my 
father  was  a  native  of  the  King's  Courrty,  and  iny  mother  of  the  county 
of  Wexford.  I  was  designed  by  my  parents  and  my  own  inclination 
for  a  painter,  and  not  above  six  years  of  age  when  I  was  placed  at  Mr« 
West's  academy,  Shaw's  court.  Dame-street,  Dublin.  West  wai  m 
Waterford  man,  and  took  bis  painting-studies  in  Paris,  under  Bouebier, 
the  disciple  of  Le  Brun»  distinguisbra  for  his  painted  series  of  Alex- 
ander** battles.  My  drawing  gave  me  an  early  taste  for  the  antique, 
and  consequently  set  me  reading.  From  the  Greek,  Lntin,  and 
French,  ac(juired  under  Fatlier  Austin,  to  whose  school,  in  Cook- 
street,  I  went,  my  fancy  soon  strayed  to  Shakfipeare,  old  Ben,  Con- 

freve,  Cibber,  and  Farquhar.  The  first  edition  of  Farquliar :»  come- 
ies,  with  the  prints  prefixed  to  each  of  them,  set  me  studying  and 
acting  private  plays  among  my  sehoolfellows ;  and  this  transition  from 
drawing  to  poetizing  was  ultimately  (as  my  sight  began  to  fail  at  seven- 
and-twenty)  very  fiirtunate  for  me:— a  man  can  eompose  with  his  pen 
io  the  hand  of  an  amanuensis ;  but  tbe  pencil  he  must  hold  in  his  own 
hand. 

Whilst  I  was  at  We^st's  nradcmy,  betook  a  very  fine  hii{)i'y  finished 
drawing  of  me,  in  black  and  white  chailis  :  I  was  tlicu  about  eight 
years  dd :  it  ta  in  the  Guido  style ;  and  from  this  drawing  the  boya 
used  to  study*  The  late  Mr.  Francis  West,  successor  to  his  father  in 
the  mastership  of  the  academy,  carefully  preserved  it,  and  it  is  still  in 
being,  as  many  of  my  friends  latterly  have  told  me  they  had  seen  it. 
Another  fine  drawing,  done  by  John  13ryan,  one  of  the  studtjits,  mridf^ 
tnc  standinjr,  leaning  on  the  liead  of  a  Demosthmcs,  the  poi  t  crayon 
in  my  right  liand  ;  a  third  of  rae,  by  TI\o>nas  Ilickey,  as  Niiting  for  a 
drawing  (Mickey  went  draugiu&mau  to  China  with  Lurd  Macartney)  ; 
and  a  fourth  drawing,  by  Trouer,  the  centre  of  three  heads ;  myself 
supposed  to  be  singing,  with  Cartwright,  one  of  the  boys,  playing  the 
flute  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Manning,  the  master  of  the  Ornament 
Academy,  (who  had  studied  in  Paris)  playing  the  violin  on  the  other. 
Mine  is  a  front  fare,  witli  the  right  hand  appearinf(  ;  and  the  two  othpr.?, 
prohles.  These  three  latter  drawings,  with  others,  were  presnrved 
with  great  care  in  the  Dublin  Society  Rooms,  as  specimens  of  ti»e  pvo- 
fideticy  which  the  students  had  made  under  old  Mr.  West's  tuition ; 
and  indeed  bis  drawing  of  what  is  technically  called  the  Academy 
Figure  was  unrivalled.  Before  1  dismiss  my  drawing  adventures,  to 
enter  on  my  dramatic  career,  to  which  tiiosc  drawing  pursuits  led  me« 
T  recall  to  my  mind  with  pleasure,  that  I  did  many  portraits  of  my 
friends;  amon:!;st  others,  two  whole-lengths  of  William  Lewis,  the 
comedian,  in  the  characters  of  Beleour  and  Captain  Brazen, — the  first 
in  coloured  wash,  the  latter  in  bistre,  both  higidy  finished ;  and  ano< 
ther  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Derry's  female  infant  in  her  cradle.  I  also  did 
lour  views  of  Belfast  for  Lord  Donegal,  who- was  then  at  that  place; 
and  set  mv  pencil  gohig  for  ilit  pride  and  pleasure,  and  wnf  emolument 
(I  say  pride,  for  he  was  owner  of  the  town  and  territory  round  about 
it);  and  two  views  of  Kilkenny,  to  employ  and  armise  myself. 

One  day  passing  through  Parliament»street,  Dublin,  George  Faulk« 
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ner,  the  printer,  was  standing  at  his  own  shop-Uoor  ;  1  was  induced  to 
»tare  in  at  a  bust  on  the  couater.  He  observed  me,  and,  by  the  port* 
folio  under  my  arni»  knew  I  was  a  pupil  at  die  Royal  Academy.  I  r»* 
mained  in  fixed  attention,  when  he  kindly  invited  me  in  to  look  at  the 
bust,  saying  it  was  the  head  of  his  friend  and  patron  Dean  Swif^.  To 
display  it  in  a)l  its  difterent  views,  he  ttirnod  it  round  and  round  for 
me,  and  then  brou<^ht  me  upstairs  to  sec  the  picture  of  Swift. 

George  FauTKncr  was  a  fat  little  man,  with  a  large  well-powdered 
wig,  and  bruwa  clollies:  his  precision  of  speech  in  using  the  word 
opposiie  instead  of  facing,  was  tbe  cause  of  Swift  choosing  liun  for  his 
printer.  At  this  period  of  my  boyhood  Swift^s  memory  was  recent ;  lie 
was  greatly  beloved  and  revered  in  Dublin.  There  were  many  signs 
of  him  in  canonicals :  they  were  called  the  Drapier's  Head,  from  the  sig- 
nature of  his  letters  a|?ainst  Wood's  halfpence.  Amongst  a  multitude 
of  benevolent  actions,  lu  lent  small  sums  to  tradespeople,  to  be  repaid 
at  a  shi)lin<r  a-week,  five  pounds  the  greatest  sum  ;  which  practice  laid 
the  foundation  of  many  a  fortmie  obtained  by  industry,  and  was  the 
support  of  nnmerous  iamilies ;  but  one  neglect  of  tbe  shilling  a-week 
payment,  no  more  money  was  lent  to  that  person.  Whenever  thii 
beui  walked  out,  the  people  foliowed  him  with  shouts  of  blessings^  tad 
the  children  held  his  cassock.  My  early  passion  for  the  drama  mtdo 
me  like  Swift  very  much,  from  his  having  been  a  friend  of  Gay. 

In  1755  Uie  celebrated  Mrs.  WoflSngton  acted  in  the  lirst  play  I  ever 
saw — Alicia,  in  "Jane  Shore."  I  remember,  some  year&  alter,  seeing 
her  roother»  whom  she  comfortably  supported ;  a  respectable-looking 
old  lady,  in  her  short  bhck  velvet  cloak,  with  deep  ridi  fringe,  a  dia* 
mond  ring,  and  small  agate  snuff-box.  She  had  nothing  to  mind  but 
going  the  rounds  of  the  Catholic  chapels  and  chatting  with  her  neigh- 
bours. Mrs.  WofTington,  the  actress,  built  and  endowed  a  number  of 
alms-hon!^'rs  at  Tcddington,  Middlesex,  and  there  they  are  to  this  day* 
She  is  buried  in  the  church ;  her  name  on  her  tomb-stone. 

175G,  Hamilton  (afterwards  eminent  in  the  first  class  oi  historical 
pamtets  in  England)  was  my  fellow  student  in  the  R.A«  in  Dublin:  lie 
night  have  been  five  years  my  elder;  and  was  remarkable  for  choosing, 
when  drawing  the  human  figure,  the  most  foreshortened  view,  conse«  ' 
quently  the  most  difficult — (the  finest  specimen  of  foreshortening  is 
that  of  Kin^  Charles's  Apotheosis  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall.)  Our  premiums  were  adjudged  once  a  year,  in  the  House  of 
Lord.s,  Dublin  :  the  drawings  ut  the  candidates  were  pinned  round  the 
walls  to  be  examined,  as  to  their  merits  and  classes.  The  buy  wrote 
previously  in  chalk  under  his  drawing  "  from  the  Ufe,"  if  it  was  so ;  and 
'*  from  the  ronndi"  if  firom  a  bust  or  statue.  My  brother  Daniel  was  onn 
of  the  younger  candidates,  and  all  full  of  their  gambols,  got  to  plucking 
off  the  large  scarlet  tassels  and  bobbins  from  the  benches,  and  pelting 
them  nt  each  other.  One  of  these  struck  Hamilton's  drawinir,  which 
beinn;  in  chalks  was  consequently  much  injured.  He,  enrat^ed,  think- 
ing that  poor  Dan  had  done  the  mischief,  gave  him  a  most  tremen- 
dous box  on  the  ear.  This  accident,  by  the  drawing  being  spoiled, 
b>st  Hamilton  the  preminnif  The  names  of  those  who  obtained  the 
premiums,  and  their  different  classes,  were  in  the  newspapers:  this 
was  the  proudest  stimulus  to  our  emulation.  I  once  obtained  the  head 
pfomium  for  my  drawing  of  the  Ariadne,  the  wdUknown  fine  antique. 
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My  first  sight  of  London  was  from  Highgate-hill,  on  the  12lh  of 
August  1 7G2,  the  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  born.  1,  being  at  that 
dme  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  consigned  by  my  mother  to  an 
aiint»  a  tuter  of  her's,  living  in  London ;  and  sailed  from  Dublin  to 
Parkgate,  in  the  Royal  Charlotte,  the  elder  Captain  Cauzier«  Robert 
Nugent,  Lord  Clare*  afterwards  Earl  Nugent,  was  on  board ;  he,  a 
Privy  Councillor,  was  in  a  hurry  to  post  on  to  London  time  enough  for 
the  Queen's  delivery.  His  daughter,  afrcrwnrds  Marchionessof  Bucking- 
ham, was  with  him, — a  fine  sprightly  little  child  about  four  years  of  age. 
Lord  Clare  had  purchased  in  Ireland  two  remarkably  fine  horses, 
which,  with  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  them,  were  to  follow  him  at 
leisure.  My  Irish  friends  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to 
have  the  riding  of  one  of  these  superb  horses,  with  the  protection  of 
the  servant,  &e  two  hundred  and  twelve  miles  from  Parkgate  to 
London. 

I  was  happily  settled  with  my  aunt  and  her  husband  Mr.  Barilett, 
(a  German,)  at  their  vorv  handsome  house  in  Cleveland-row.  A  lew 
weeks  after  my  arrival,  I  was  standing  in  the  court  ot  St.  James's  Palace 
that  opens  opposite  to  St*  James's-street :  there  was  a  great  crowd : — the 
Queen  came  to  an  open  window  on  tbe  left  hand,  near  tbe  passage 
leading  to  the  Park,  with  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales  in  her  arms,  to 
display  him  to  the  admiring  people  ;  the  babe,  frightened  at  their  loud 
shouts  and  loyal  huzzas,  cried,  and  the  Queen  delivered  liim  to  a  lady 
wlio  stood  by.  I  can  acquit  myself  of  any  share  of  voice  in  tcm  lying 
the  infant  ;  for  at  that  time,  and  for  the  first  year  or  so  in  London,  I 
was  all  aid  oi  opening  my  lips,  lest  I  should  he  laughed  at  lor  my  Dub- 
Uo  brogue.  This  waa  tbe  first  sight  I  (his  poet)  had  of  my  illttstrious 
and  royal  patron. 

During  my  two  years*  residence  in  London  I  often  saw  Garrick ;  tbe 
doligbt  bis  acting  gave  me  was  one  of  the  silken  cords  that  drew  me 
towards  a  t!ieatrc.    I  liked  him  hest  in  Lear.    His  saying,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  Ins  Au^n^r,  "  I  will  do  such  things-^what  they  are,  I  know  not," 
and  his  sudden  recollection  of  his  own  want  of  power,  were  so  pitiable  as 
to  touch  the  heart  o(  every  spectator.    The  simplicity  of  his  saying,  "  Be 
fbese  tears  wet? — yes,  faith,"  putting  bis  finger  to  the  cheek  of  Corde* 
fia«  and  then  looking  at  his  finger,  was  exquisite.   Indeed  bo  did  not 
get  his  fame  for  nothing.    I  saw  bim  do  Abd  Drugger  the  same  night; 
and  his  appalled  look  of  terror,  where  he  drops  the  glass  globe,  drew 
as  much  applan«^e  from  the  audience  as  his  Lear  had  done.  Some 
years  after,  hearini:  T>ord  Mansfield  on  the  bench,  his  voice  and  man- 
ner hroufirht  Garrick  ioicibly  to  my  recollection.    In  1779  I  saw  Gar- 
ricks  iuacral  procession  pass  to  the  Abbey ;  a  short  time  before  I  had 
seen  bim  walking  very  quick  (his  way)  on  the  terrace  of  the  Adelpbi, 
before  bis  own  house  (the  centre  of  the  Terrace).  He  caught  cold  sit- 
ting  in  the  orchestra,  at  a  night  view  of  the  scenery  iRoparing  Ibr 
B.  Sheridan's  opera  of  "  The  Camp." 

In  1762,  I  saw  at  St.  James's  William  Cullodrn.  the  Uuke  of  Cum- 
berland ;  I  was  close  to  him  ;  he  walked  leaning  with  his  hands 
stretched  out  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  gentlemen  :  I  thought  him 
the  fattest  man  I  had  ever  seen.  Tbe  King  s  three  brothers  jived  in 
Leiceater<Mda:  Edward  Duke  of  York»  who  died  at  Monaco^  in 
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Italy,  lived  in  the  house  up  high  steps  (long  afterwards  a  carpet  ware- 
house) ;  the  Princ(  Downfror  of  Wales  in  a  liouse  hehind  it  ;  and  the 
Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumbeiland  (not  Dukes  then)  lived  together 
m  a  small  house  in  the  aquan^,  turning  to  the  left  from  Cranboume- 
alley*  In  the  same  year  I  saw  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  in  one  of  the 
u^per  boxes  at  Covcnt-Garden  ;  I  was  in  the  pit;  he  wore  his  sort  of 
Armenian  dress,  a  dark  gown  furred,  and  fur  cap, and  attracted  greatly 
the  attention  of  the  nndicnce. 

'  I  recollect  Bumlieid,  the  giant  hatter,  of  Frttt^r-lane,  London  : 
he  was  much  above  seven  feet  high.  He  walked  about  the  streets,  on  his 
affairs,  with  perfect  unconcern ;  and  thus,  every  body  knowing  hiro,  he 
was  hut  little  stared  at  I  thought  this  expedient  showed  him  to  be  a 
wise  man.  They  had  him  at  Coveot-Garden,  to  do  the  Dragon,  m 
the  burletta  of  The  Dragon  of  Wantley."  Bamfieki  had  a  tremen- 
dous loud  voice,  just  suited  to  the  Dragon's  dying  exclamation  of 
"  Oh!  Mr.  More!  I  wish  I  had  known  of  your  tricks  beibre — Oht 
oh!  the  devil  take  vnur  toe!" 

In  176t  I  returned  to  Dublin,  my  beloved  native  city;  and  in  1765, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  began,  with  best  foot  foremost,  my  dramatic  ca* 
reer*  Afossop,  the  great  tragedian,  and  manager  of  SmtHsk-alley  theatre, 
brought  out  my  first  attempt  at  the  drama,  the  She  GaUant.**  My 
previous  two  years'  abode  in  London  had  given  me  so  ftiuch  insight 
into  its  ways  and  characters,  that  I  was  enabled  to  lay  my  scene  there, 
and  ventured  to  begin  my  play  with  two  youni^  fjentlrnien  and  their 
Irish  servant  walking  in  tlie  Mail  in  St.  James's  Park,  iVC. 

In  1767  I  knew  Mr.  Ferrar,  of  Limerick,  a  printer,  bookseller,  and 
author  :  he  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  Limerick,  which^  a  few  years 
ago,  I  read  with  much  pleasure.  His  little  shop  was  at  tne  corner  of 
Quay-lane.  Ferrar  was  very  deaf,  yet  had  a  cheerful  animated  coun- 
tenance ;  thin,  and  of  the  middle  sise. 

Counsellor  and  Mrs.  Costello  were  great  supporters  of  the  Drama  in 
Mossop's  time.  He  was  a  distinguished  pleader,  and  remarkable  for 
his  brogue,  which  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  Irish  Bar 
affected ;  it  made  them  favourites,  and  sent  their  sarcasms  wuh  more 
force  in  irony.  A  poor  country-fellow  came  one  day  to  aurrepder 
himself  to  take  his  trial  at  the  assises  on  a  capital  charge*  Drawing 
Costello  aside,  he  gave  him  a  guinea  as  a  ft  e,  and  asked  his  advice* 
The  counsellor  desired  him  to  tell  him  frankly  his  case,  without  any 
concealment.  He  did  so.  Having  patiently  listened  to  it,  "  Xfv  '^'ood 
fellow,"  said  Costello,  "yon  see  tint  staircase  :  my  opinion  .  nd  ;ul\ice 
is,  that  von  wAk  down  instrmily  into  the  street,  turn  the  corner  on  the 
right  hand,  make  tlie  best  of  your  way  to  the  quay,  get  into  the  first 
ship  you  can  find  ready  to  sail,  and  never  again  be  found  in  Ireland, 
England,  or  Scotland ;  and  here,  take  back  the  guinea  you  gave  me  for 
iny  advice,  towards  travelling  charges."  Costello  saw  that  the  unfor* 
tunate  man,  though  not  culpable,  from  some  particular  points  of  law, 
which  he  foreknew  would  come  out  upon  llie  trial,  must  Inve  --rifTt^red. 
What  is  called  barrister  in  Ennland,  is  called  counsellor  in  Ireland: 
the  word  barrister  is  not  known  there. 

W  hen  I  was  a  ehihl  I  saw  tlie  famous  Sir  Toby  Butler,  a  tavouritc  iaw- 
jrer  of  histime^  his  oratorical  powers  being  great;  but  he  always  drank 
his  bottle  before  he  went  to  the  courts.   A  client,  very  solicitous  about 
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the  tucoets  of  his  cause,  requested  Sir  Toby  not  to  drink  his  accustom- 
ed bottle  that  morning.  Sir  Toby  promised  on  bis  honour  be  would 
not.  He  went  to  the  court*  pleaded,  and  gained  a  verdict.  The  client 
met  him  exulting  in  tlie  success  of  his  atU  ice  ;  \\h<  n,  to  hisastonislirnent, 
Sir  Toby  nssured  him  iliai  if  he  had  not  taken  his  boJth',  he  sliuuld 
have  h)Sl  tlie  cans;'.  ••  l^nt  \o\\r  piDmi^c,  Sir  Toby?*' — **  1  kept  it 
faithfuUy  and  honourably,  1  tlni  ru  e  diink  a  drop — I  poured  my  bottle 
of  claret  into  a  \%heaten  loal  and  uit  it.  bo  i  Lad  my  bottle,  you  your 
verdict,  and  I  am  a  man  of  word." 

Sir  Toby  Butler  is  burled  m  St.  James's  Churcb^yard,  Dublin,  not 
far  from  the  entrance ;  an  iron  rail  round  tbe  tomb,  and  a  atone  figure 
of  himself  in  wig  and  gown,  lying  all  along  on  the  top  ofit. 

On  one  of  the  Kind's  niirl'ts  at  Drurv-huie,  the  lords  beintf  about 
bchirul  tlie  scenes,  in  and  out  of  the  i^rci  n-room,  &:c.  as  customary, 
Gai  i  ick  said  to  a  nobleman  mar  him,  wlio  \v..j»  &oon  to  go  over  to  Ire- 
land as  Lord  Lieutenant :  **  My  lord,  here  'i»  a  young  i-patk  so  plagues 
Uf  behind  tbe  scenes,  night  after  night,  always  troublesome,  1  wish  you 
would  take  biro  with  you  over  to  your  Ireland,  or  any  where  out  of  our 
way."  The  nobleman  took  tliegoodnatured  hint,  spoke  to  the  play-loving 
youth,  who  was  loitering  near  them,  and  gave  him  a  handsome  ap|)oint- 
menl  in  Dublin  Ca-^fle.  Tl;i.i  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Garrick's 
seizing  every  opportunity  to  do  a  good  action.  The  youth  was  Cap- 
lain  .Itphson,  author  of  *'  Brajjanza,  '  the  *'  Law  of  Lombardy,"  &c. 

Ill  1770  1  brought  out  at  Cork  a  two-act  piece,  "  The  India  Ship,** 
and  •  nastonl,  with  songs,  Colin's  Welcome,"  which  was  acted  at 
Limerick  and  in  Dublin  with  great  applause.  I  chose  the  music  my- 
self, from  Claggitt,  Tenducci,  and  the  Witches'  Chorus  in  Macbeth,  and 
wrote  a  song  to  the  tune  of  Rule  Britannia!  my  song  beginning, 
Hihernia  !  liappy,  favoured  T^^<\ 

In  this  year  1  became  acquainted  with  Jann  s  Solus  Dodd.  He  wrote 
and  recited  a  "Lecture  on  Hearts;"  but,  the  public  remembering  G. 
A.  Stevens*s  "  Lecture  on  Heads,"  it  gave  little  entertainment.  He 
was  a  most  wonderful  character,  had  been  all  over  the  world ;  at 
Constantinople  bad  the  pleasure  of  being  imprisoned  for  a  spy.  His 
learning  and  general  knowledge  were  great ;  and,  though  he  bad  hot 
small  *vit  himself,  delighted  to  find  It  in  another.  He  turned  actor,  but 
was  indifferent  at  that  trade.  He  was  a  lively  smart  lit.le  man,  with  a 
cheerful,  laughing  iace.  It  was  Solus  Dodd  who  established  the  Buck 
Lodge,  the  first  ever  in  Ireland.  The  title  certainly  conveyed  ideas  of 
levity ;  but  our  Buck  Lodge  was  an  institutk>n  really  honourable  and 
moral ;  so  much  so,  that  a  good  character  was  tlie  only  means  of  admis- 
sion. I  saw  Solus  Dodd  in  1781,  when  be  was  president  of  a  debating- 
society  in  Piccadilly ;  but  I  believe  few  people  went  there  cither  to  talk 
or  to  listen. 

I  was  onie  nskcd  by  Spranger  Barry  (who  knew  my  sisill  in  drnn  ini/) 
to  make  his  face  for  Lear.  1  went  to  his  dressini^-room,  and  usi  mv 
camel-liair  pencil  and  Indian  ink,  wuh,  as  1  thought,  a  very  venerahlc 
effect.  When  be  came  into  the  green*room,  royally  dressed,  asking 
some  of  the  performers  bow  be  looked,  Isaac  Sparks,  b  bis  Lord 
Chief  Joker  way,  remarked,  "  As  you  belong  to  the  London  Beef- 
steak club,  O  KeefFe  has  made  you  peeping  through  a  gridiron.*'  Bar- 
ry was  so  doubtful  of  his  own  excellence,  that  he  used  to  consult  the 
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old  experienced  stage-carpeuters,  at  rehearsals,  to  give  liim  their  opi- 
nion how  he  acted  tueb  and  such  a  passage ;  but  used  to  call  them 
aside  ten  this  purposc^This  diffidence  was  more  remarkable  in  Barry, 
who  was  the  finest  actor  in  hk  walk  that  has  appeared  on  the  English 
Stage — Alexander,  Romeo,  Ja(Ber! — He  is  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  stone-cutter  has  omitted  the  R.  in  his 
Christian  name,  Sprangcr,  uhich  U-aves  it  Spangcr  : — this  tombstone  is 
witliin  a  few  yards  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  Abbey  into  xXie 
cloister. 

In  1774  I  dined  in  company,  at  Mr.  Heaphy's,  with  George  Alexan* 
der  Stevens;  a  short  figure,  round,  good-humoured,  ruddy  fkce ;  wore 

a  wig,  like  his  natural  hair,  in  ringlets.  His  performance  of  his  **  Lec- 
ture on  Heads,"  given  by  himself  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fishamblc-street, 
Dublin,  ^avo  me  as  much  pleasure  as  any  theatrical  exlnbition  could  ; 
his  po^vLrliil  liinnour  in  delineatinji;  liis  variety  of  characters  was  such 
a  vehicle  for  tiie  excellent  wit  of  the  piece.  When  in  private  company 
with  him,  at  my  own  house,  I  ventured  to  sing  a  whimsical  song  of  my 
writing,  and  he  prophesied  I  should  yet  cut  a  great  figure  as  a  drama* 
tie  auuor.  This  was  a  star  of  hope  from  such  a  bright  fellow  in  that 
way,  as  the  author  of 

**  Once  the  Gods  of  the  Greeks,  at  ambrosial  feast." 

In  this  year  I  saw  Captain  Bowater  play  Archer  in  **  The  Beaux  Stra- 
tagem.'*" He  was  tlie  best  private  actor  T  over  witnessed  ;  but  admira- 
tion and  applause  turned  his  brain.  One  nip:1it,  at  Crow-street,  during 
the  performance  of  "  Conius,**  Mrs.  Crawford  ^^ihe  Lady)  in  the  en- 
chanted chair,  Captain  Bowater,  one  of  the  amateur  idlers  behind  the 
aeenes,  walked  in  upon  the  stage,  leaned  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and 
began  an  easy  conversation  wim  her,  to  her  confusion  and  the  wonder 
of  the  audience.  A  few  minutes  after,  meeting  me  in  the  green-room, 
he  told  me  be  liad  just  received  a  fine  present  from  London,  from  Gar- 
rick;  a  coat  richly  embroidered  with  yolmheil  ktrrl !  to  art  in  his  charac- 
ter of  Arelicr  I  '*  There,  Mr.  O'Keeffel  there 's  a  beau  Stratagem  for 
Youl '  He  actually  vveut  mad,  and  died  so.  He  had  been  page  to  a 
Lord  Lieutenant,  was  very  handsome,  a  Roman  nose,  small  mouth, 
lively  eyes,  but  had  a  stoop  when  acting. 

These  plays  by  army  officers  took  rise  firom  the  .children  of  Mr. 
Samuel  White's  school,  in  Grafton-street,  getting  up  Cato,"  at  Crow- 
Ftrect  Theatre.  White's  son  played  Cato  admirably.  The  Marquis  of 
Kiidare  one  morning  on  the  stage  started  the  thought,  that  if  these  boys 
repeated  their  play  for  the  public  at  lar«re,  and  money  taken  at  the 
doors  (which  was  nut  done  ut  iiisi),  the  profitii  might  be  applied  to 
some  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Dublin.  Stuart,  an  actor,  and 
a  great  oddity,  dapped  the  Marquis  on  the  shoulder,  with  **  A  good  • 
move,  my  Lord." — "  ^Vhy,  I  tliink  it  is,  Mr.  Stuart,"  replied  Lord  Kil< 
dare,  with  the  sense  and  good-humour  of  his  nattiral  character.  The 
plan  was  adopted,  and  succeeded,  to  the  delight  of  every  feeling  mind. 
Several  oliit  crs  in  tlie  army  (amon^rst  others,  poor  Captain  Bowater) 
took  it  uj)  afterwards,  and  the  produce  went  to  the  Dublin  hospitals 
and  miiruiaries.  The  actresseb  played  gratis,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
first  rank  were  door-keepers.  Many  years  after,  I  attempted  to  pro* 
mote  this  laudable  custom,  by  making  Lady  Amaranth,  in  my  comedy 
of  Wild  Oats,"  adopt  the  same  plan. 
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Maodoonelt  the  fiunous  Irish  piper,  lived  in  greit  etylei — servants, 

-  groom,  hunters,  &c.  His  pipes  were  small,  and  of  ivory,  tipped  with 
silver  nrtd  f»ol(l.  You  scarcely  saw  his  fingers  move  ;  and  all  his  atti- 
tudes, while  playing,  were  steady  and  quiet,  and  his  fare  composed. 
One  day  that  I  and  a  very  large  party  dined  with  Mr.  Thomas  Grant, 
at  Cork,  Macdonnel  was  sent  for  to  play  for  the  company  during  din- 
Ber  %  a  table  and  chair  were  placed  for  him  on  the  hmding  outside  tho 
room,  a  botde  of  claret  and  glass  on  the  table,  and  a  servant  M(aiting 
behind  the  chair  designed  for  him :  the  door  left  wide  open.  He  made 
his  appearance,  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  preparation  for  him,  filled 
his  glass,  stepped  to  the  dining-room  door,  looked  full  into  the  room, 
said,  "  Mr.  Grant,  your  health  and  company !"  drank  it  off*,  threw 
half  a  crown  on  his  little  table,  saying  to  the  servant,  There,  my  lad, 
la  two  shilliogs  for  my  bottle  of  wine,  and  keep  the  sixpence  for  your* 
•elf/'  He  ran  out  of  the  house,  mounted  his  hunter,  and  galloped  o% 
feUowed  by  his  groom*  I  prevailed  on  Macdonnel  to  play  one  night 
on  the  stage  at  Cork,  and  had  it  announced  in  the  bills  that  Mr.  Mac* 
donnel  would  play  some  of  Carolan's  fine  airs  upon  the  Irish  organ. 
The  curtain  went  up,  and  discovered  him  sitting  alone,  in  his  oivn 
dress  ;  he  played,  and  charmed  every  body. 

In  17  J  J  1  was  iu  coiupauy  with  Father  O'Leary,  at  ihe  h*mse  of 
flum,  the  printer,  in  Cork.  O'Leary  had  a  fine  amooth  brogue  i  his 
kamioff  was  extensive,  and  his  wit  brilliant.  He  was  tall  and  thin, 
with  along,  pale,  and  pleasant  visage,  smiling  and  expressive.  Hia 
dress  was  an  entire  suit  of  brown,  of  the  old  shape;  a  narrow  stock, 
tight  about  his  neck  ;  his  wig  amply  powdered,  with  a  high  poking  fore- 
top.  In  the  year  1791  niy  son  'i'ottenham  and  1  met  him  in  St.  James's 
Park,  at  the  narrow  entrance  near  Spring  Gardens.  A  few  minutes 
after,  we  were  joined  accidentally  by  Jemmy  Wilder,  well  known  in 
Dublin,  once  the  famous  Maeheath  at  Snock-alley-*^  worthy  and  re- 
BpeetaUe  character,  of  a  remarkably  athletic  figure,  but  violent  and  ex- 
travagant in  his  mode  of  acting.  He  had  quitted  the  stage  and  com- 
menced picture-dealer  ;  and,  when  we  met  him  in  the  Park,  was  running 
after  a  man  who  he  said  had  boti^rht  a  pfcttire  of  Guido  for  three 
shillings  and  sixpcnrp,  at  a  broke  r's  st  ill  m  Drury-lane,  and  which  was 
to  make  his  (Wilder's;  fortune.  Our  loud  laughing  at  O'Leary's  jokes 
and  his  Irish  brogue,  and  our  stopping  up  tlie  narrow  Spring  Garden 
passage,  brought  a  crowd  about  us.  0*Leary  was  very  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  dielighted  in  the  company  of  the  "  Glorious  Boys,"  as  he 
called  the  actors,— particularly  in  that  of  John  Johnstone,  for  his  fine 
singing  in  a  room. 

I  wrote  "  Tony  Lumpkin  in  Town  ;  or,  the  UiUetante  a  sort  of 
sequel  to  Goldsnuth's  "  She  Stoops  to  Contjucr;"  in  1  772.  Coming  to 
London  the  Christmas  of  1777,  aud,  iearing  the  luortificaiionii  thai 
an  author  must  of  course  Ibd  on  his  compositions  being  rejected  by 
nanagen,  I  sent  my  play  to  Mr.  Colroan,  with  a  letter,  requesting 
that,  should  he  disapprove  of  it,  he  would  have  it  left  at  the  bar  of  the 
Grecian  CofiMiouse^  directed  to  A.  B. ;  and  if  he  liked  it  well 
enough  tn  promise  he  would  bring  it  out,  that  he  would  send  an  an- 
swer as  above ;  nnd  the  author,  on  his  mentioning  a  time,  would  wait 
upon  him.  Tlie  next  day  1  called  at  the  Cotlee-bousc,  where  I  iound 
a  jocular,  yci  polite,  and  indeed  tiiendly  Itttcr  ituia  Mr.  Colroan, 
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directed  to  A.  B,  with  h\s  approbation  of  tlie  piece,  a  promise  to  bring 
it  out  tlie  following  summer,  and  his  wish  to  see  the  author  at  Soho- 
square  the  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock. — A  joyful  letter  to  mr,  as,  pre- 
vious to  my  sending  my  play  to  Mr.  Cohiian,  1  iiiiuwed  u  lu  luy  early 
Iriend,  William  Lewis,  who  told  me  it  was  not  worth  two-pence  I 

The  next  monung  I  was  ponctual  to  appointaient,  and  poeted  to- 
Soho-aquare,  wbere^  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  Baiteman's*biiildiiigSt  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  fine-looking  house,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
librar}'.  Seated  in  cap  and  gown  nt  breakfast,  I  there,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  author  of  **  The 
Eng!i(>h  Merchant,"  **  The  Je.jious  Wife,"  &'c.  &c.  who  rcet  ivcd  me 
With  uii  ihc  irunk  gooduamre  of  his  character,  laughed  heartily  at  the 

wfdm  of  the  piece,  and  repeated  his  promise  of  bringing  it  oat  on  his 
hoards.   I  than  vniturcd  to  disclose  toy  namein-iobn  O'Kcefie;  and 

he  immediately,  with  my  approbation  of  each,  cast  the  parts,  regretting 
that  he  had  no  performer  for  Tony  Lumpkin  but  Parsons,  who  he 
fenred  would  look  too  old  for  it  ;  hni  added  that  he  was  an  excellent 
acior,  and  a  ^reat  favourite  with  tlic  public.  Charles  Bannister  was 
cast  for  Tim  Tickle  the  Bear- leader  ;  and  though  he  had  no  song  to  dis- 
play his  iiue  vocal  abilities,  he  liked  the  part  much.  The  Hrst  night, 
the  andienee  expected  the  hear  to  come  on.  The  character  of  Dr. 
Minim*  in  this  piccet  I  made  to  hare  composed  an  Oratorio,  called  Th# 
Pibdigal  Son,**  not  knowing  that  Dr.  Arnold  had  actually  composed 
such  an  Oratorio.  Some  time  afbcr,  the  Doctor  mentioned  this  to  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour,  supposing  I  had  really  written  the 
character  for  him,  of  which  he  was  rather  pleased  and  proud,  at  the 
same  time  urging  me  to  write  a  sacred  Oratorio  for  him  to  compose. 

I  saw  the  great  actor  Powell  make  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage : 
it  was  in  PhiUister,"  at  Dmry-Lane.  He  had  been  apprentico  to  Sir 
Robert  Ladbrook  in  the  city.  He  had,  I  thought,  more  power  orer 
the  passions  than  any  actor  I  ever  beheld.  King  spoke  a  kind  of  pro* 
logue  to  introduce  him  to  the  audience.  Powell  died  atBristoli  whero 
they  conferred  upon  liim  rrreat  funeral  honours. 

I  was  at  Port.snioutli  i\lun  the  play  came  out;  and  shorliy  after  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Cultiiat),  with  the  account  of  the  sixth,  (the 
Aaihor*s  night)  89/. — the  charges  of  63/.  deducted,  left  my  profita  26/. 
A  bill  on  fifessrs.  Drommond  for  that  sum,  and  a  sorrow  that  the  heaft 
of  the  weather  had  rendered  my  night  so  unproductive,  accompanied  it* 
This  was  the  summer  of  the  naval  review  by  his  Majesty,  and  conse- 
qnetnly  the  whole  court,  and  corps  of  fashionables  and  uuftshionahlasr 
Lutl  Icit  town  and  thronged  to  Portsmouth. 

Oil  my  return  to  London  I  called  on  Mr.  Colmau,  wlio  received  mc 
cordially  ;  and  on  my  acquainting  him  with  my  nueniion  to  go  back  to 
Ireland  in  a  few  dajfs,  he  requested  I  would  let  my  pen  again  to  work ; 
assuring  ma  that  his  utmost  endeavours  should  not  be  wanting  to  bring 
out  any  play  of  mine  with  the  success  which  he  now  warmly  predicted* 
This  kindneiis  raised  my  spirits  ;  and  with  a  cheerful  mind  I  once  mora 
quitted  London  for  Dublin,  which  I  did  nor  roacli  until  three  weeks 
afler.  One  week  we  were  windbound  at  Liverpool — five  nii^dits  at  sea 
with  trrriK  ndous  sioi  ms,  and  vain  attempts  to  cross  the  Iriah  channel. 
At  Icngtli  tiie  capiaiu  liuuianely  conipiied  with  tlie  earnest  wij^hes  of  the 

passengers  to  land  ihcm  any  where ;  and  we  put  back  to  Holyheadt 
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wlwre  we  stayed  seven  days  more  waiting  for  a  wind  ;~thia  was  lo 

^larch.    As  my  mode  was,  wherever  1  saw  a  mountain,  to  get  to  the 
top  of  it  (  Parnassus,  to  wit),  I  and  my  broiher-iu-iaw,  Gerald  Heaphy, 
a  lieutenant  in  tlu-  army,  as  apt  for  ivich  freaks  as  myself,  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  Ilolyltcad,  wltt^re  we  put  a  stone  on  the  top  of  the  heap 
built  up  by  our  aspiring  predecessors;  but  this  was  no  great  exploit, 
as  1  bad  once  be%e  dambered  to  the  utmost  height  of  Powerscourt* 
water&ll,  among  the  mountains  of  Wieldow^the  highest  cataract  la 
Ireland.   My  companion  in  this  dangerous  enterprise  was  a  young' 
surgeon  nrimed  Rundle,  who  afterwards  went  to  the  East  Indies.  We 
climbed  at  the  same  time,  one  at  each  side  of  lids  stupendous  fall,  im- 
mersed ill  a  cloud  of  spray,  tl»e  foam  and  waters  dashing  rnund  u^,  and 
treading  on  broken  trees,  rocks,  and  shrubs,  where  possibly  no  human 
loot  had  ever  been  before.    Some  by  falling  have  since  perished  in  this 
attempt.   Our  astonished  pleasure-party  stood  at  the  pAvtlmn  at  the 
loot  of  ity  where  we  were  to  dine*  looking  op  at  us  with  wonder  and* 
apprehensions. 

On  my  return  home  to  Dublin,  I  remembered  my  promise  to  Mr.. 
Colman  (not  forgetting  my  own  stiniuhis  to  fame  and  profit),  and  set  to. 
at  nnother  two-act  piece,  in  which  I  resolved,  for  the  Hrst  time  on  the 
Lotidon  stage,  to  mount  the  opera  style.  As  early  as  the  year  1758,  my 
fondness  for  song  bad  often  led  me  to  the  concerts  at  Marlborough 
6reen»  Dublin.  Among  the  many  fine  singers  there  was  Rachel  Bap* 
tiste,  a  real  black  woman,  a  natif e  of  Africa :  she  always  appeared  inr 
the  orchestra,  in  a  yellow  silk  gown,  and  was  heard  by  the  applauding 
company  with  great  delight,  without  remarks  upon  her  sables.  The 
favourite  song  at  that  time  was  Lord  Chesterfield's  Fair  Kitty,  beauti- 
ful  and  young." 

Marlborough  Green  was  a  sort  of  tea-driuking  place,  with  singers, 
band  of  music,  &c,  and  was  greatly  firequeoted*  One  evening  a  young 
nobleman  was  descending  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  long  room,  and  » 
gentleman  with  a  party  of  ledies  was  going  up^  the  latter  in  full  dress* 
the  former  in  boots  ;  his  spur  bappeiwd  to  touch  the  other'a  stocking* 
who  muttered,  "  D — n  your  Hpur«^ !"  and  proceeded  with  his  party  up  tO 

the  rooms,    iie  had  not  s;u  it  liio  table  two  minutes,  when  Lord   - 

hastily  tntcred  and  struck  hini  across  the  shoulders  with  ins  rattan, 

saying,  "  Follow  roe,  sir."    Mr,   started  up  ;  they  both  ruslitd 

down  the  steps,  which  were  on  the  outtide  of  die  room,  upon  the  green, 
where  a  iramber  of  persons  were  walking  and  convening.   Lord    ■  - 

snatched  a  small-sword  from  somebody  and  drew  it.   Mr   drew 

his  from  his  side,  and  in  a  pass  or  two,  before  any  one  could  interfistt 

— for  they  were  as  quick  as  lightning,  Lord  was  run  through 

the  body :  he  died  a  few  beurs  afterwards.  Mr.  —  quitted  the 
kini^dom.  I  have  often  since  blessed  Beau  Nash  for  abolishing  swords. 
Challenges  and  pistul'WOk k  are  bad  eiiough  ;  but  eveu  then  the  wrathful 

aaan  nwy  hsve  a  chance  of  a  watcfaM  PrOTidence  not  pemntting  the  son 
to  go  down  on  his  anger.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  seconds  were  a  little 
more  alert  in  peace-making,  as  the  principals  themselves  may  be  afraid 
of  any  step  towards  it,  lest  they  incur  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  for 

slander  has  always  its  blacking-brush  ready  to  dash  away.  It  is  with 
much  pleasure  1  rcdect,  that  in  my  day  1  have  prevented  two  or  three 
duds. 
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I  finished  my  "  Son-in-law"  in  three  weeks,  and  sent  it  over  to  Mr. 
Colinan  in  a  frank  of  Hely  Hutchinson,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland,  and  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  As  I  never  had  any 
answer  from  Mr.  Colnian,  I  feared  my  parcel  was  lost,  though  I  had 
carefully  put  it  into  the  General  Post-office  myself.  A  few  days  after, 
my  lkther-in*law,  Tottenham  Heaphy,  returned  to  Dublin  from  Lon- 
don,  and,  calmly  sitting  down,  lecounted  whom  he  saw  there,  and  where 
lie  lodged,  and  with  whom  be  dined,  and  other  circumstances  of  very 
smal!  import,  as  I  thought,  to  me  ;  at  Icngtli  lie  mentioned  Mr.  Col- 
man  s  name.  1  asked,  "Did  he  talk  ot'me,or  send  any  message  tome  V* — 
'*  Oh,  yes — Colman — yes,  he  received  your  *  Son-in-law,'  and  likes  it 
above  ail  things,  and  wiii  bring  it  out  this  summer.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  Mr.  Heaphy 's  remarkable  absence  of  mind;  but, 
letting  aiide  this,  he  wai  a  good  man  and  highly  respected.  In  lui 
youth,  he  and  ibnr  brothers  more  volunteered  to  Germany,  and  were 
of  the  Iriah  party  who  rescued  King  George  the  Second,  when  he  waa 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  or  Dettingen,  I  do 
not  remember  which.  Mr.  Tottenhnm  Heaphy  atterwards  quitted  the 
army,  and  became  manager  of  the  Cork  and  Limerick  theatres,  which 
he  had  built  by  his  influence  in  raising  the  requisite  subscriptious, 
being  himself  nearly  related  to  the  first  families  of  rank  and  opulence 
In  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick. 

My  "  SoD-in-law"  appeared  in  1779,  and  in  the  London  newspaper^ 
which  I  saw  at  the  Inn  at  Clonmel,  I  read  my  triumph.  This  lor  ever 
silenced  the  croakings  of  my  timid  frif  ntls. 

John  Johnstone  belonged  at  this  time  to  the  Dublin  Company,  and 
had  never  been  in  London.  He  was  leuiarkible  in  our  riKrry  parties 
for  singing  very  guoil  songs  with  his  fmc  falsetto  voice,  ile  wished  at 
hia  benefit  to  have  an  opportunity  of  singing  all  these  songs  upon  the 
stage,  and  said  to  me»  ■*  0*Keeffe,  you  can  bring  this  about  for  me."  I 
did  so  by  writing  a  dialogue,  representing  on  the  stage  a  number  of 
people  in  a  room, — some  at  the  bottle,  some  at  the  dice-box,  some  at 
cards,  others  eating  oranges,  sipping  capillaire,  and  spooning  up  jellies  ; 
Huii  1  contrived  appropriate  hues  in  this  dialogue,  to  draw  out  from 
Johnstone  each  of  his  songs  in  succession.  It  had  a  good  efiect,  and 
the  audience  of  his  full  house  was  much  gratified. 

Mr.  Colman  came  that  winter  over  to  Dublin,  invited  by  Mr. 
Jefferys,  brother-in-law  to  Lord  Fitigibbon,  Lord  Chancellor  ot  Ire* 
land,  and  other  leading  persons  of  rank,  to  establish  a  theatre  there,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Heaphy,  which  they  proposed  building  by  sub- 
scription; and  the  spot  was  fixed  upon,  the  right-hand  of  College 
Green  as  you  face  the  Coiiege ;  but,  from  Mr.  Colman's  own  survey  of 
the  httle  likelihood  of  succeiss  on  such  a  speculation,  he  got  frightened, 
and  gave  up  his  part  iu  the  afiair ;  and  so  it  dropped.  I  supped  witb 
bim  at  Ryan's  Taveni»  Fownes'-etreet,  witb  Spioer,  the  miniature  pain* 
ter,  who  bad  accompanied  him  to  Ireland.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Col* 
man  urged  me  to  write  another  play  for  his  next  season ;  and,  before  he 
quitted  Dublin,  paid  nie  the  profits  of  my  night  for  the  *'  Son-in-law," 
at  the  same  time  wishing  I  would  sell  him  my  copyri<jht  instead  of  dis- 
posing of  it  to  a  bookseller  ;  as  in  the  latter  case,  he  said,  the  wiiuer 
houses  would  hack  ii  out,  and.  take  from  iiis  nut'^hcll  {a^  he  termed  the 
Haymarket  Theatre)  thai  novelty  which  was  necessary  to  attract  an 
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•odSence  in  the  hot  sttminera.  Bound  to  Mr*  Colman  through  grati- 
tude for  having  produced  my  first  play,  which  else  I  feared  might  never 
have  come  before  a  London  public,  and  not  tliinking  it  prudent  to  ob- 
ject to  the  proposal  of  a  London  manager,  who  had  it  in  his  power  toi 

shut  out  my  future  works  for  ever  from  notice,  I  consented,  and  he  f^^ve 
Tne  40/.  for  my  copyright  of  the  '*  Son-iu-law,"  which,  with  the  profit  of 
my  author's  night,  made  about  100/. 

In  the  summer  of  1779  1  returned  i'rom  ii^ngiaud,  and  at  that  parti- 
cular period  had  no  concern  whatever  with  any  of  the  theatres ;  hut 
having,  previous  to  my  leaving  Ireland,  been,  at  Capel-street  theatre, 
highly  thought  of  by  the  public  in  that  tulip  of  fops,  Jc  ssamy, 
many  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  who  patronized  the  youthful  Michael 
Kelly,  now  asked  me  to  step  out  on  the  boards  of  Crow-street,  and  play 
Beau  Jessatny  for  the  benetit  of  their  young  favonrifo,  Master  Lionel, 
who  was  jusL  preparini^  for  his  voyage  to  Italy; — and  here  at  present, 
in  the  year  182G,  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  1  have  a  due  sense  of  the 
well-meant,  and  indeed  happy  mention  of  me  by  my  highly  endowed 
and  kind  townsman,  Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  in  his  wdl-written,  entertaining 

Reminiscences." 

To  touch  upon  Jessamy-finery,  in  former  times  I  was,  I  confess,  n 
very  dressy  sort  of  fellow,  \v!uc}i  made  M  ackliii  remark  before  a  num- 
ber of  people,  wlien  1  called  upon  him  in  a  sea-green  tabinet  coat 
lined  with  white  silk  and  large  bunches  of  gold  Brandenburgs  :  *'  Now 
none  but  a  jacl&.anapes  would  wear  such  a  coat  na  that."  At  thii»  tunc 
our  pleasant  youthful  parties  in  DubUn  were  Mat.  Byrne,  afterwaida 
Captain  O'Byme,  of  Ciarges-street,  London  (for  few  of  us  old  Irish 
ventured  to  sport  our  O's  at  that  period) :  he  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  Austrian  service;  and,  having  a  good  musical  taste,  used  to  sing  us 
a  French  song  of  "La  Belie  Annette;" — Mr.  John  MacMahon — (he 
was  safe  in  his  Mac) — Cobnel  MacMahon  aderwardsi  whose  favourite 
of  all  my  pieces  was  the  "  Poor  Soldier,"  as  he  had  himself  been 
fighting  in  America  at  Beattie's  1  ord,  where  My  soldier  Patrick" 
■aved  the  life  of  Captain  Fitcroy ;  Frederick  Hamilton  (eldest  son  of 
Lord  Boyne),  a  thoughtless,  pleasant  youth ;  Captam  John  Campbell 
(nephew  to  Lord  Blaney),  a  fiery,  goodnatured  fellow ;  Larry  Clinch, 
whom  Mossop  brought  on  the  stage  in  Casttlio ;  Dick  Sparkes,  the 
actor;  Tack  Martin,  the  pupil  of  Aviagoni,  the  Italian  prime  violin;  ray 
firiend  William  Lewis, ^c.  Our  rendezvous  was  the  Globe  ColFee-house 
in  Essex-street,  frequented  by  grave  dons  of  merchants,  physicians, 
and  lawyers  with  great  wigs  and  long  cravats.  This  coffee-house 
was  oonvenient  to  them,  as  at  that  time  the  Royal  Exchange  was  not 
Irailt*  Our  volatile  high-go's  were  troublesome  enough  to  every  body. 

About  this  time  Si^or  Passartni  was  eminent  in  Dublin  as  a  com* 
poser — the  Signora,  his  wife,  a  first-rate  singer.  Passarini  had  Ora- 
torios, or  rather  SerenataSf  as  he  called  them,  of  his  own  composition. 
He  had  two  nephews,  little  brown  Italian  boys,  Tenino  and  Casino, 
whom  he  brought  up  with  musical  rigour : — his  dress  was  a  black  velvet 
coat,  tissue  waistcoat,  and  large  flowing  powdered  wig.  He  bad  the 
atage  laid  out  and  buflt  up  for  his  Serenatas,  which  generally  brought 
a  crowded  audience.  One  night,  Dick  Sparkes  (son  to  Isaac  tha  fr- 
mous  comedian)  contrived  to  have  a  large  corking^pin  hooked  to  the 
top  of  bit  wig,  and  iiittened  by  a  stnng  to  the  cloudtnga  over  the  g«tas 
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In  the  carpenter's  gallery.  The  house  was  full,  the  curtain  rose,  and 
Passarini  was  discovered  on  an  eminence,  sitting  in  high  pomp»  his  bow 
and  violin  in  bandi  ready  to  strike  off  as  composer  and  leader  of  the  full 
band,  when,  at  a  signal  of  the  mischievous  contriver  of  the  frolic,, 
who  with  his  companions  was  in  the  cloudings,  up  went  the  wig,  leav- 
ing Passarini  in  his  bald  hvin].  The  cfti  ct  of  this  on  the  audience  may 
be  easily  imagined  ; — but  such  vvns  tla  musical  encourai^cment  in  Dtib- 
Iin,  that  Pai>:karini,  with  his  beueht,  coucerts,  &c.  was  enabled  to  live 
there  la  very  cfood  style. 

My  next  play  was  the  Dead  Alive,*'  which  I  founded  on  a  story  in 
the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  and  purposed  laying  the  scene  in  Bagdad ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  preferred  London  ways  and  manners  to  Turkish 
turbans.  1  wrote  the  character  of  Motley  purposely  for  Edwin,  liuving 
heard  he  was  so  capital  in  my  Howkit.  I  sent  over  the  "  Dead  Alive," 
in  my  own  hand- writing,  to  Mr.  Cohnao,  in  1780,  but  he  did  not  bring 
it  out  t/ujf  iuit  summer. 

In  1761  I  went  to  London;  and  from  the  window  in  the  Coflee- 
house  at  the  Golden-cross,  Charin«r. cross,  saw  the  state  coaches  go  by 
to  St.  James's  Palace.  It  was  the  4th  of  Jane,  the  King's  Urthday. 
But  the  motion  of  my  pen  was  now  my  great  object,  and  1  hastened  to 
Soho-square.  Mr.  Colman  was  not  at  home,  and  I  waited  about  half- 
an-hour  in  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  my  play,  for  I  had  nerer 
heard  from  him  on  the  subject,  when  he  came  in,  in  the  highest  spirits, 
was  surprised  to  see  me,  «^nd,  shaking -hands  \\\{)\  a  hearty  welcome, 
said,  '*  fjlad  to  see  von  ;  I  'ni  just  come  from  your  work,  the  rehearsal 
ol  the  '  Dead  Alive  ;  the  performers  all  pleased  with  their  part;>,  and  in 
tiptop  glee.*'  It  was  acted  about  a  week  after,  and  justi6ed  all  our 
hopes.  At  his  request  I  sold  him  the  copyright  for  40/.  and  received 
60/.  or  something  betier,  for  my  sixth  ni^ht. 

My  elder  and  only  brother  Daniel  had  been  settled  in  London  some 
years  (on  eminent  miniature-painter),  and  I  took  lodi^ing-a  next  door  to 
him  in  Macclesfield-street.  Again  I  set  to  my  j)en,  and  in  a  short  time 
finished  my  "  Agreeable  iSurpriiiti."  This  w  as  the  last  piece  I  w  role  in 
my  own  hand,  my  sight  now  beginning  to  decay.  I  offered  it  to  Mr. 
Colman,  but  he  was  cool ;  having  at  that  time  in  rehearsal  a  two-act 
piece  cidled  the  Silver  Tankard,"  written  by  Lady  Craven,  (now  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach) ;  it  was  well  written,  had  good  songs,  and 
fine  music  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  was  played  often. 

Though  the  season  was  nearly  closed,  Mr.  Colman  asked  me,  and  I 
gnve  him  mv  "A^i^rccable  Surprise,"  vvhich  he  immediately  brought 
out.  Mackliii  was  in  tiie  pit  the  tirst  night,  and  af  the  dropping  oi  the 
curtain  was  heard  to  say,  *"The  Agreeabh^  Surprise'  is  the  best  farce 
in  the  English  language,  except  the  '  Son-m-iaw  :' "  which  decision  on 
its  meriu  coming  from  the  author  of  "  Love  k-la-Mode"  and  The 
Man  of  the  World,"  and  an  excellent  actor  himself,  did  me  no  harm 
with  his  hearers.  My  brother  was  also  there  x  but  such  was  the  fear  of 
our  nearest  relations  for  ns  in  untried  enterprise,  that  he,  full  of  grave 
anxiety,  asked  a  person  who  sat  next  to  him,  "  Do  you  tliink  they  will 
ever  let  this  be  done  again  ?"  One  evening  being  at  Vanxhall  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  the  course  of  my  writing  The  Agreeable  Surprise,"  we 
saw  Vernon  llieie  walking  about  between  one  of  tlie  acts  of  the  Con- 
cert,   i'he  Doctor  brought  him  into  a  dark  alley,  ior  him  losing  to  me 
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a  particular  comic  Iri&lutune  for  me  to  write  to.  I  at  once  recollected 
the  air,  and  wrote  Lingo  a  first  song  to 

••Of  all  the  pretty  tlawcrs,''  &c. 

Mr.  Colnnn  boiif^ht  my  copyriglit  tor  40/.,  which  with  my  Author's 
night  made  about  lUO/.  Oa  an  average,  1  received  for  these  three 
pieces,  "The  Son-in-law/  •♦The  Dead  Alive,'*  and  "The  Agreeable 
Surprise,*'  Author's  profiu  and  copyright  included,  about  one  hundred 
pounds  each. 

Mr.  Colman  was  ever  friendly  and  attentive  to  me:  constant  invita- 
tions to  Soho-squaro  and  Richmond,  where  I  spent  many  cheerful  days, 
particularly  at  the  latter  place.  His  lionse  rras  the  next  to  the  briilge, 
tl)e  gardens  sloping  down  towards  the  Thames.  I  had  sent  over  for  iny 
two  ciiildron.  TotltMiiiam  and  Adelaide;  the  one  born  in  Cork,  iho  otlicr 
in  Dublin.  Mr.  Cobnan  was  very  fund  o(  both,  and  had  them  fre- 
quently to  spend  whole  dajs  with  him  at  Richmond,  taking  them  and 
me  rides  in  his  carriage,  and,  when  in  town,  to  and  from  the  theatre, 
where  we  sat  with  him  in  his  private  box,  which  was  that  on  the  left 
hand  as  you  face  the  stage,  and  close  to  the  shilling  gallery :  the  private 
box  on  tlie  right  hand  as  you  face  the  stage,  nn(!  close  to  the  shilling 
gallery,  bcloni^'cd  to  liis  Royal  Highness  the  i^l^lCo  ot  Wales. 

Most  oi  tlie  nights  to  come  of  the  Hayrnarktt  snort  season  were 
fixed  for  the  performers'  bent^ilts  ;  but  Mr.  Colman  purchased  many  of 
them  from  the  performers,  that  the  '*  Agreeable  Surprise*'  might  not  be 
stopped*  The  King  commanded  that  and  the  "Son-in-law;"  and  no 
other  entertainment  bad  the  court  and  puhlic,  throughout  the  eirentng. 
These  two  pieces,  taking  precedence  alternately,  were  frequently  per* 
ibrmcd  about  this  time  ;  and  often  before  ten  o'clock  the  audience  were 
at  Itbrrty  to  walk  in  the  Park,  iKc.  in  the  summer,  well  contented  with 
the  sliort  dramatic  fare  with  wliicb  I  iiail  furnished  them. 

About  this  period,  my  pieces  matle  a  jovial  part  of  tlic  private  thea- 
tricaisdt  Winstay.  Mr.  Colman  lold  mc  he  acted  Lingo  in  the  "Agree- 
able Surprise.**  And  one  night,  just  ready  to  step  on  the  stage  in  high 
humour,  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  the  master  and  amateur  manager,  in  frolic 
snatclu  (1  off  Lingo's  highly  powdered  wig,  which,  as  Mr.  Colman  said, 
put  him  into  a  lofty  passion.  Sir  Watkin  ran  away ;  and  Lingo  ran 
after,  to  demolish  him.  1  received  the  following  note  from  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, on  the  subject  of  their  private  plays  at  Winstay. 

**  Dr.  Arnold  presents  his  compliments  lo  Mr.  O'Kcefle,  and  acquaints  him 
that  he  has  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Watkin  \\  illiam?  Wynne,  in  which  he 
is  informed  Mr.  0'KcefFe*s  lilllc  opera  of  the  '*  Agrreable  Surprise"  is  lo  be 
performeH  this  Christmas  at  Winstay.      And  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne  begs  Dr. 

Arnold  will  request  the  favour  of  Mr.  O'Kfcfre  to  write  the  words  of  an  air 
for  Comprnn,  to  sing  in  the  last  scone.  Dr.  Arnn!rl  tns  juftl  seen  Mr.  Col- 
man»  and  requests  his  company  on  Friday  next  in  rimucr." 

In  1781  I  pa.^sed  some  evenings  in  company  with  Barctti  nnd  Zof- 
fani,  in  the  back  parlour  of  tlie  Orange  Coffee-house,  the  corner  of  the 
Haymarket,  which  room  was  resenred  for  select  oompany.  1  had  long 
hefore  read  Baretti's  Travels  in  Spain.  The  result  of  his  trial  in  Londoo 
was  an  honour  to  an  English  jury,  and  gave  me  a  higher  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  the  Irish-educated  Alfred  the  Great,  who  had  founded 
in  Kncrbind  the  Trial  hv  .lnrv.  Bnrrtti  wn?  an  n^^rponbV',  irood-nntnrcd 
man,  and,  I  am  sure,  of  a  humane  disposition — ^largc  fine  person  -<-coa- 
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eaTe»  smiling  Italian  &oe.  Zofiani  was  also  an  agreeable  eonpaiiioa. 
I  had  previously  much  admired  two  fine  paintings  of  his  at  Mr.  Col« 

man's  house,  Soho-square — scenes  from  Foole*B  **  Mayor  of  Garret** 
and  "Devil  on  two  Sticks."  To  this  parlour  at  the  Orange  Coffee* 
house  I  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Arnold. 

In  the  autumn  of  1781,  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.  the  proprietor  and 
mana^rer  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  sent  Mr.  Garten,  his  treasurer,  to 
me,  with  a  wish  that  I  would  write  an  opera  for  his  bouse.  I  did  not  taice 
it  up  warmly ;  but  soon  after  meeting  Mr.  Harris  by  ehance  in  the  street, 
he  put  the  question  closely,  and  got  my  promise  that  I  would  write  an 
opera  for  Covent-Garden  Theatre ;  but»  not  being  prepared  with  any 
fable  to  build  upon,  I  took  up  again  one  of  my  own,  "The  Banditti,  or 
Love's  Labyrinth."  A  few  dnys  after  tlils  interview,  being  in  a  room  at 
the  theatre  with  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Arnolcl,  the  former  said  to  me, 
**  But,  O'Keeffc,  what  am  I  to  give  you  for  tins  opera,  your  nights,  and 
copyright?  Dr.  Arnold  instantly  said,  "Six  hundred  guineas.'* — 
Well,  I  will,"  was  the  prompt  reply  ;  and  I  stipulated  to  pay  Dr.  Ar« 
nold  for  composing  it,  50/»  on  the  6rst  night,  A&L  more  on  the  sixth 
night,  and  an  additional  SOt,  should  it  go  nine  nights,  making  in 
the  whole ;  he  to  have  the  sale  of  his  music  I  have  preserved  among 
my  papers  all  the  original  law-agreements,  &c.  of  this  and  many  of  my 
subsequent  pieces.  As  I  could  now  rrakc  my  own  conditions  for  the 
prime  of  the  season,  my  opera  by  agrceinent  was  not  to  come  on:  till 
February  ;  but,  the  Covent-Garden  houses  n;ettiiiL(  slack,  Mi.  Harris 
strongly  urged  me  to  move  my  pen  nimbly,  and  let  lam  have  it  before 
Christmas*  I  worked  hard,  and  terrified  was  I  at  the  Toice  of  the  eve- 
ning muffin-man  at  three  o'clock,  at  having  done  no  more  that  day. 
I  lodged  at  this  time  in  Titchfield- street. 

It  was  this  year  that  Lady  Hertford  (Lord  Hertford  was  then  Lord 
Chamberlain)  asked  Mr.  Harris  to  have  the  '  Son-in-law''  acted  six 
nights  at  his  theatre ;  nor  was  a  lady  of  rank  to  be  satisfled  with 
his  answer  that  the  *•  Son-in-law"  was  the  property  of  the  Haymarket. 
ISIr.  Harris  requested  me  to  mention  it  to  Mr.  Colman,  which  I,  know- 
ing how  ill  he  would  take  it,  deciioed.  Dr.  Arnold,  however,  ventured 
to  ask;  and  Mr.  Colman  very  unwillingly  complied,  urging  how  un- 
reasonable it  was  to  deprive  his  little  tlieatre  of  attraction  when  the 
heat  of  the  weather  and  empty  town  required  every  pull  to  get  an  au- 
dience at  all.  The  **  Son-in-law"  filled Covent»Garden  those  six  nights, 
after  which  Lady  Hertford  asked  for  fsix  nights  of  the  "Agreeable  Sur- 
prise." This  vexed  Mr.  Colman  exceedingly,  yet  he  consented,  when 
two  more  of  the  **  Anrrceable  Surprise"  were  asked  ;  and  these  two 

fieces  filled  Covent-Garden  Tl>eatre  fourteen  nights  in  the  duli  season, 
made  no  comment ;  but  Mr.  Colman  regretted  to  Dr.  Arnold  and 
many  of  his  own  firiend%  that  he  had  not  stipulated  with  Covent-Gaidsn 
for  a  night  for  me. 

The  *'  Banditti,  or  Love's  Labjfrinth,"  was  now  brought  out,  cast  to 
the  strength  of  the  company.  The  scenes  were  designed  by  Richards, 
and  painted  by  Carver.  At  the  top  of  the  play-bills  appeared,  "  By  the 
author  ot  the  *  Son-in-law*  and  *  Agreeable  Surprise,'  "  and  the  names 
of  Carolan  the  Irish  bard,  and  other  composers;  and  Mr.  Harris  did 
intend  (what  was  quite  out  ol  rule;  to  liuve  uo  aitetpiece,  he  was  so 
perfectljf  sure  of  success when,  to  die  aurpriie  of  every  body,  and  die 
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astonishment  and  dismay  of  those  concerned,  it  was  completely  con- 
demned tbe  first  niglit. 

The  toperb  eceiieiy  and  deeovationi,  eiraet  songs  and  doeto  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  and  Leoni,  the  fine  Italian  Jew  singer,  one  of  these  to  tlie 
tune  of  **  Voorneen  Deelish  EUeen  Oge,"  this  l^autiful  air  at  that  time 
only  knoxvn  by  its  Irish  words,  were  of  no  saving  effect.  The  audience 
seemed  to  take  offence  at  lijx^tninij  flrnl^ng  outside  of  the  house 
througfh  tbe  windows  of  a  dark  room,  tlioun^h  this  at  rehearsals  was 
thought  a  fine  preparation  for  the  tempest  and  horrors  of  the  scene  in 
the  forest  when  the  travellers  are  astray,  and  the  banditti  known  to 
iuiTe  iianed  from  tbefar  cave  to  attack  them.  They  also  disliked  the 
dianeter  of  Agnes,  a  good*natored  talkative  old  nane,  my  fiiiroarite, 
with  whicfi  in  writing  I  had  taken  the  greatest  paint.  Mr.  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  by  me  that  night  in  an 
tipper  box,  said,  "  As  you  scp  thev  do  not  like  your  old  woman,  you 
must  contrive  to  give  them  as  little  oi  her  company  as  you  can  ;"  which 
remark  determined  me,  if  I  couKl  without  hurting  the  plot,  (liad  the 
opera  gone  on)  to  ount  licr  akogciher. 

Before  ihe  eurtain  dropped  upon  my  disgrace,  I  slipped  omof  the 
theatre,  told<my  aervant  to  call  a  coach,  flung  myself  into  it,  and  got 
to  my  lodgings  in  Titchfield-street,  and  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
utter  despondency  threw  myself  on  my  bed.  I  thought  of  my  poor 
children  whom  I  had  taken  from  the  kind  and  fostering  care  of  their 
gran fltaiher  and  grandmother  Heaphy  in  Ireland,  and  the  pang  went  to 
my  ht:irr.  I  was  scarcely  ten  minutes  in  this  situation  when  a  coach- 
man's loud  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  before  John  could  apprise  me 
of  my  visitor,  in  bolted  into  the  house,  up  stairs,  and  into  my  bed- 
loom,  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Arnold,  with  a  cheering  to  my  tomw  and 
a  condolence  of  comfort. 

Mr.  Harris  with  the  greatest  kindness  took  all  the  cause  of  the 
fiulure  on  himself ;  said  that  he  had  hurried  me  in  the  writing ;  that  to 
serve  the  theatre  I  hnd  produced  the  opera  tliree  months  before  the 
time  agreed  upon  for  ilij  caniln^^  out  ;  ifiat  he  had  found  my  reputation  * 
as  a  dramatic  author  hl^^li  with  tlie  public,  and  the  temporary  hurt  it 
had  suffered  tliat  night  proceeded  tVorn  luy  alacrity  and  industry  toac- 
coBMnodate  the  theatre  and  obhge  him.  He  generously  added  that  he 
would  keep  to  the  letter  of  our  agreement,  and  pay  me  every  shilling  of 
die  six  hundred  guineas ;  requesting  I  would  dismiss  aU  trouble  from 
my  mmd,  and  he  had  not  a  doubt  but  I  should  yet  be  able,  with  a  few 
alterations,  to  render  this  opera  successful  and  produetiTe.  This  candid 
•nd  liberal  conduct  needs  no  comment. 

The  next  morning  a  messenf^er  came  from  Mr.  Harris.  It  was  my 
old  Irish  friend  aud  schoolfellow  at  the  Drawing  Academy,  William 
£gan,  who  turned  out  from  his  waistcoat-pockets  one  hundred  guineas 
on  the  table,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Harris,  with  a  desire  that  1  would 
dmw  without  scruple  on  Garten,  his  treasurer,  for  such  sums  as  I  might 
occasionally  want.  My  spirits  were  raised  by  this  morning*visit,  and 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Harris  spurred  me  to  activity.  In  about  three 
weeks  I  re-wrotc  the  opera,  the  parts  were  distributed,  and  a  rehearsal 
called  ;  but,  alas  !  the  ])  rformcrs,  one  aud  all,  declared  that  ui  its  nc\y 
State  it  blood  a  fairer  chance  of  condemnation  than  before:  the  parts 
therefore  were  again  called  in;  and  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  kindest  and  most 
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friendly  manner,  insisted  that  I  should  perplex  myaelf  no  more  about 

if,  but  tnlvP  the  wliole  stimmrr,  and  he  was  sure  I  could  brin^  it  round 
for  his  r.ext  winter.  For  b€ttt'r  air  and  park-wnlks  I  took  lodgings  at 
Knighisbridge,  whore  Mr.  Harris  often  callod  upon  me,  and  at  his 
house  I  occasionally  met  several  worthy  patrons  of  the  drama, — Mr. 
Palmer  of  Bath,  Mr.  Dives,  &c. 

The  first  time  of  my  venturing  into  a  theatre  after  my  defeat,  Mim 
Catley,  tlie  celebrated  singer,  accosted  me  from  a  front  row  in  the 
lower  boxes,  loud  enouijli,  as  I  was  many  rows  back,  to  be  heard  by 
all  and  everybody,  "So,  O'KeefFe,  you  had  a  piece  d — d  the  other 
night.  I 'm  glad  of  it — the  devil  mend  you  for  writing  an  opera  wiih- 
oiit  l)ringing  me  into  it."  On  my  second  attempt,  therefore,  I  wrote  the 
ciiaractcrof  a  Lady  Abbess  for  her,  with  a  sonjj  and  chorus  of  Nun«»,  to 
the  tune  of  btuny  Hatter — so  that  upon  rejection  the  uufavourable 
judgment  of  the  performers,  on  this  my  second  attempt,  shiekled  roe 
from  additional  disgrace*  A  few  minutes  after  Miss  Catley  had  thus 
accosted  me,  Leoni  entered  the  box,  with  a  lady  leaning  on  hia  arm. 
Miss  Catley,  catching  his  eye,  called  out,  "  How  do  you  do,  Leont  f 
■  I  hear  you're  married, —  is  that  your  wife?  bid  her  stand  up  till  I  see 
her."  Leoni,  a])nshed,  whispered  'be  ladv,  who  wMi  good-humoured 
compliance  stood  up.  Catley,  after  surveying  her  a  little,  said,  **  Ila  ! 
very  well  indeed.  I  like  your  choice.''  The  audience  around  us 
•seemed  more  diverted  with  this  scene  in  the  boxes  than  that  on  the 
stage,  as  Miss  Catley  and  her  oddities  were  well  known  to  all*  She 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I  ever  saw :  the  expression  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  smiles  and  dimples  that  played  round  her  lips  and  cheeks, 
enchanting.  She  was  eccentric,  but  had  an  excellent  heart.  When  I 
was  about  Fixtren  years  old,  I  took  a  drawing  of  her  in  Dublio. 
Marklin,  who  had  previoi:>ly  sat  lor  mo  in  his  gown  and  cap,  when  at 
Ins  lodgings  in  Drumcondra-lane,  Dublin,  gave  me  an  open  letter  rf 
introduction,  the  purport  of  which  wa.s,  that  a.s  I  had  succeecit^d  so  capi- 
tally in  the  likeness  of  an  ugly  old  fellow  like  himself,  ho  wished  to  give 
my  genius  an  opportunity  of  a  display  in  a  portrait  of  youth  and  beanty. 
She  wore  her  hair  plain  over  her  forehead,  in  an  even  line  almost  to 
her  eyebrows.  This  set  the  fasliion  in  Dublin  ;  and  the  word  was  with 
all  the  ladies  to  have  their  hair  Catlefied^  Miss  Catley  and  her  mother 
lived  in  Drumcondra-lane. 

My  health  now  got  ill,  from  anxiety  and  labour  of  hard  study,  and 
I  called  in  Dr.  H.  Saunders,  who  lived  near  Spring  Gardens.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  day,  and  recommendtd  to 
me  by  Mr.  Colman.  The  doctor  advised  me  to  go  to  Margate, 
whtdier  I  went  with  my  broUier  and  my  little  aon  Tottenham,  hating 
placed  my  other  child  Adelaide  at  Mrs.  Rrubtirs  boarding^sehom,' 
liincoln's-inn  Fields. 

To  Ir  rontwued. 
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ON  THK  COMVEBSATION  OF  LORDS. 
^  An  InfiolteMl  of  notUsf •"•--^iiAKtPKAU. 

Ths  conYerratioii  of  Lords  it  very  different  from  that  of  autliors. 
Monnted  on  borseback,  they  stick  at  nothing  in  the  chace»  and  dear 
oveiy  obstacle  with  Bying  leaps,  while  we  poor  devils  have  no  chance 
of  keeping  up  with  them  with  our  clouten  shoes  and  long  hunting- 
poles.    They  have  all  tlie  benefit  of  education,  society,  confidence^ 
they  read  books,  purchase  pictures,  breed  horses,  learn  to  ride,  dance, 
and  feiKc,  look  after  their  estates,  travel  abroad  : — authors  have  none 
of  these  advantages,  or  inlets  of  kaowiedge,  to  assist  them  except  one, 
reading ;  and  this  is  still  more  impoverished  and  clouded  by  the  pain- 
ful ezerdse  of  their  own  thoughts.   The  knowledge  of  the  Great  has 
m  character  of  wealth  and  property  in  it,  like  the  stores  of  the  rich 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  who  lays  his  hands  on  all  within  his  reach :  * 
the  understanding  of  the  student  is  like  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic, 
who  hns  nothinj^  but  what  he  himself  creates.    How  difficult  is  the 
production,  how  small  the  display  in  the  one  case  compared  to  the 
other!    Most  of  Correi^c^io's  designs  are  contained  in  one  small  room 
at  Parma :  how  diflfereiu  fruiii  the  extent  and  variety  of  some  heredi- 
tary and  princely  collections! 

The  human  mmd  has  a  trick  (probably  a  very  natural  and  consoling 
one)  of  striking  a  balance  between  the  favoufs  of  wisdom  and  of  Ibr* 
tune,  and  of  making  one  thing  a  gratuitous  and  convenient  foil  to  ano« 
ther.    Whether  this  is  owing  to  envy  or  to  a  love  of  justice,  I  will  not 
say  :  but  whichever  it  is  owint]^  to,  I  nmst  own  I  do  not  think  it  well 
founded.    A  scholar  is  without  money  :  tlierefore  (to  make  the  odds 
even)  we  argue  (not  very  wiseiy)  that  a  rich  man  must  be  without 
ideas.    This  does  not  follow.    **  The  wish  is  father  to  that  thought  ;** 
and  the  thought  is  a  spurious  one*   We  might  as  well  pretend,  that 
because  a  man  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  height,  he  is  not  strong  or  in 
good  health ;  or  because  a  woman  is  handsome,  she  is  not  at  the  same 
time  young,  accomplished  and  well-bred.   Our  fastidious  self-love  or 
our  rn^tjc  prejudices  may  revolt  at  the  accnmulahon  of  advantages 
in  olht  rs  ;  but  wc  jimst  learn  to  submit  to  the  niortif  \  Ini;  truth,  which 
every  day's  experience  points  out,  with  what  ^racc  we  may.  There 
were  those  who  grudged  to  Lord  Byron  the  name  of  a  |)oet,  because  he 
was  of  noble  birth ;  as  he  himself  could  not  endure  tlie  praises  bestow^ 
ed  upon  Wordsworth,  whom  be  considered  as  a  clown.   He  carried 
thia  weakness  so  lar  that  be  even  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  |Hece  of  pre* 
sumption  in  Shakspeare  to  be  prefemd  hefom  km  aa  a  dramatic  aumor« 
and  contended  that  Milton*8  writinjr  an  epic  poem  and  the  '*  Answer  to 
Salmagius"  was  entirely  owing  to  vanity — so  little  did  he  relish  the  su- 
periority of  the  old  blind  scliool-mastc  r.  So  it  is  that  one  party  would 
arrogate  every  advantage  to  themselves,  while  those  on  the  other  side 
would  detract  from  ail  m  their  rivals  that  they  do  not  ihemselveB 
possess.  Some  will  not  have  the  statue  pabtdl :  othen  can  see  no 
beauty  In  the  day-model  1 

The  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  besides  his  chance  for  the  common  or 
(now  and  then)  an  uncommon  share  of  wit  and  understanding,  has  it  in 
bis  power  to  avail  himself  of  every  thing  that  is  to  be  taught  of  art  and 
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tctence ;  he  Kai  tuton  and  valets  at  his  beck ;  he  may  master  the  dead 
languages,  he  mutt  acquire  the  modern  ones ;  he  moves  in  the  highest 

circles,  nnd  miv  descend  to  the  lowo>t  ;  th?  prit^is  ofplensnro,  of  am- 
bition, ot  knowledge,  are  open  to  him;  he  may  devote  himself  to  a 
particular  study,  or  skim  the  cream  of  all ;  he  may  read  books  or 
men  or  thingi»,  as  he  fmds  most  convenient  or  agreeable ;  he  is  not 
forced  to  conHne  bis  attention  to  some  one  dry  uninteresting  pursuit ; 
lie  has  a  single  kobbjf^  or  half  a  dozen ;  he  is  not  distracted  hy  care,  by 
poverty  and  want  of  leisure;  he  has  every  opportunity  and  facility 
afforded  him  for  acquiring  varioua  accomplishments  of  body  or  mind, 
and  every  encouragement,  from  confidence  and  success,  for  making  an 
imposing  display  of  them ;  he  may  laugh  with  the  gay,  jest  wiili  the 
witty,  nrgiic  with  the  wise;  he  has  been  in  courts,  in  colleges  and 
camps,  is  familiar  with  playhouses  and  taverns,  with  the  riding-house 
and  the  dissecting-room,  has  been  present  at  or  taken  part  in  the  de- 
hates  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  in  the  O,  P.  row,  and  b  deep 
in  the  Fancy,  understands  the  hroadsivord  exercise,  is  a  oonnoissenr  in 
regimentals*  plays  the  whole  game  at  whist,  is  a  tolerable  proficient  at 
backgammon,  drives  four  in  hand,  skates,  rows^  swims,  shoots ;  knows 
the  dffTcrcnt  "^nrts  of  game  and  modes  of  a^rirtiUure  in  the  difTcrrnt 
countit  s  of  }^nn:land,  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  dillercnt 
towns,  the  politics  of  Europe,  the  campaigns  in  Spain,  has  tlie  Gazette, 
the  newspapers,  and  reviews  at  his  fingers'  ends,  has  visited  the  linest 
scenes  of  Nature  and  beheld  the  choicest  works  of  Art,  and  is  in  society 
where  he  is  continually  hearing  or  talking  of  all  these  things ;  and  jet 
we  are  surprised  to  find  that  a  person  so  circumstanced  and  aualined 
haa  any  ideas  to  communicate  or  words  to  express  himself,  and  is  not, 
as  by  patent  and  prescription  he  was  bound  to  he,  a  mere  well-dressed 
fop  of  fashion  or  a  booby  lord  !    It  would  be  Ic5s  remarkable  if  a  poor 
anthor,  who  has  none  of  this  giddy  raiiL';o  ami  scope  ot  information, 
who  pores  over  the  page  till  it  fades  from  his  sight,  and  refines  upon 
his  style  all  the  words  stick  in  his  throat,  should  be  dull  as  a  beetle 
and  mute  as  a  fish,  instead  of  spontaneously  pouring  out  a  volume  of 
wit  and  wisdom  on  every  subject  that  can  be  started. 

An  author  lives  out  of  the  world,  or  mixes  chiefly  with  those  of  his 
own  class;  which  renders  him  pedantic  and  pragmatical,  or  gives  him 
a  reserved,  hesitating,  and  intcnlk  fed  manner.  A  lord  or  gentleman- 
commoner  goes  into  the  world,  and  this  imparts  that  fluency,  spirit,  and 
freshness  to  his  conversai  on,  which  arises  from  the  circulation  of  ideas 
and  from  the  greater  animation  and  excitement  of  unrestrained  inter- 
course. An  author's  tongue  is  tied  for  want  of  somebody  to  speak  to : 
his  ideas  rust  and  become  obscured,  firom  not  being  brought  out  in  com- 
pany and  exposed  to  the  gase  of  instant  admiration.  A  lord  has  al- 
ways some  one  at  hand  on  whom  he  can  **  bestow  his  tediousness,"  and 
grows  voluble,  copious,  inexhaustible  in  consequence :  his  wit  is  po- 
lished, and  the  flowersof  his  orafory  exrrinded  by  his  smiling  commerce 
with  the  world,  like  the  figures  in  tapestry,  that  after  being  thrust  into 
a  corner  and  fo1de<!  up  in  closets,  arc  displayed  on  festivals  and  gala- 
days.  Again,  tlte  man  of  fashion  and  fortune  reduces  many  of  those 
arts  and  mysteries  to  practice^  of  which  the  scholar  gains  all  his  know- 
ledge from  books  and  vague  description.  Wilt  not  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture find  a  leadier  reeeptioB  and  an^  deeper  into  the  mind  of  the 
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proprietor  of  a  noble  mansion,  or  of  him  who  means  to  build  one,  than 
of  tlie  half-starved  occupier  of  a  garret?    Will  not  the  political  econo- 
mist's insight  into  Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine  of  Rent,  or  Mr.  Malthug*8 
theory  of  Population,  be  vastly  quickened  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
possessing  a  large  landed  estate  and  having  to  pay  enormoiw  poor- 
rates  ?   And  in  general  is  it  not  sel^evtdent  Uiat  a  man's  knowledge  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  country  will  be  enlarged  josl  in  proportion  to 
the  siake  he  has  in  it?    A  person  may  have  read  accounts  of  different 
cities  and  the  customs  of  different  nations:  but  will  this  give  him  the 
same  accurate  idea  of  the  situation  of  celebrated  plnces,  of  the  aspect 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  same  lively  impulse  and  arilour 
and  fund  of  striking  particulars  in  expatiating  upon  them,  an  if  he  had 
run  over  half  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  satisfy 
his  own  eorioeity,  and  excite  that  of  odiets  on  bis  return?   1  many 
years  ago  looked  into  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  **  Treatise  on  Horse- 
manship    all  I  remember  of  it  is  some  quaint  cuts  of  the  Duke  and  his 
riding- roaster  introduced  to  illustrate  the  lessons.    Had  I  myself 
possessed  a  stud  of  Arnhfan  courser*?,  with  grooms  and  a  master  of  the 
horse  to  assist  me  in  leducinLi:  tlu  se  precepts  to  practice,  they  would 
have  made  a  stronger  impression  on  my  mind  ;  and  what  interested 
myself  from  vanity  or  habit,  I  could  have  made  interesting  to  others. 
I  am  sure  I  could  have  learnt  to  ride  tke  Great  Bifne^  and  do  twenty 
other  things,  in  the  time  I  have  employed  in  endeavouring  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing,  or  in  conning  the  same  problem  lifty  times 
over,  as  monks  count  over  their  beads !    I  have  occasionally  in  my 
life  bought  a  few  prints,  and  hung  them  up  in  my  room  with  great  sa* 
tisfaction ;  but  is  it  to  he  supposed  possible  from  this  casual  circum- 
gtnnce,  that  I  simuid  cfiin])ete  in  taste  or  in  the  knowkdi^e  of  ;  //7/)  with 
a  peer  of  tlie  rcahn,  wiio  has  in  his  possession  the  costly  designs,  or  a 
wealthy  commoner,  who  has  spent  half  his  fortune  in  Icarnins  to  distin- 
guish copies  from  originak  ?   **  A  question  not  to  be  asked  r   Nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  having  dipped  into  the  Memoirs  of  Count  OrammoDtt 
or  of  Lady  Vane  in  Peregrme  Piokle,  should  enable  any  one  to  sastain 
•  conversation  on  subjects  of  love  and  gallantry  with  the  same  ease, 
grace,  brilliancy,  and  spirit,  as  the  havinn;  hoen  engaged  in  a  hundred 
adventures  of  one's  own,  or  heard  the  scandal  and  tittle-tattle  of 
fashionable  life  for  the  last  thirty  years  canvassed  a  hundred  times. 
Books  may  be  manufactured  from  other  books  by  some  dull,  mechanical 
process :  it  is  conversation  and  the  access  to  the  best  society  that  alone 
lit  us  for  society ;  or  "  the  act  and  praciic  part  of  life  must  be  themie* 
tress  to  our  theorique,"  before  we  can  hope  to  shine  in  mixed  ooropttnyt 
or  bend  our  previous  knowledge  to  onlinary  and  familiar  usee  out  of 
that  plaster-cast  mould  which  is  as  britde  as  it  is  formal ! 

There  is  another  thing  which  tend*^  to  prodiicc  the  same  eftect,  viz. 
that  lords  and  gentlemen  seldom  trouble  themselves  ahout  tlie  knotty 
and  uninviting  parts  of  a  subject:  they  leave  it  to  "  the  dregs  ot  earth" 
to  drain  the  cup  or  find  the  bottom.  I'hey  arc  attracted  by  the  frothy 
and  sparkling.  If  a  question  puasles  them,  or  b  not  Kkely  to  amuse 
oAers,  they  leave  it  to  its  fete,  or  to  those  whose  businesa  it  is  to  con^ 
tend  with  difficulty,  and  to  pursue  truth  for  its  own  sake.  They  string 
together  as  many  available,  off*htmd  topics  as  they  can  procure  for  love 
or  money ;  and  akied  by  a  good  person  or  address^  sport  them  with 
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very  considerable  effect  at  the  next  rout  or  party  they  go  to.  They  do 
not  bon  you  with  pedantry,  or  leaie  yon  with  sophistry*  Their  eoii> 
venatbn  is  not  made  ujp  of  moot^ptunii  or  ckoke^pesrs*  Tbey  do  not 
willingly  forego  the  feast  of  reason  or  the  flow  of  sonl"  to  grub  np 
some  solitary  truth  or  dig  for  bid  treasure.  They  are  amateurs,  not 
professors;  the  patrons,  not  the  drudges  of  knowledt^f*.  An  author 
loses  half  his  life,  and  slulf  ijies  his  faculties,  in  hopes  to  find  out  some- 
thing which  perhaps  neither  ho  nor  any  one  else  can  ever  find  out. 
For  this  he  neglects  half  a  hundred  acquirements,  half  a  hundred  ac- 
complishments. AiU  Catar  amt  mkiL  He  is  proud  of  the  discovery 
or  of  the  fond  pursuit  of  one  trutli— a  lord  is  vain  of  a  thousand  osten- 
tatious common-plliecja*  If  the  latter  ever  devotes  himself  to  some 
crabbed  study,  or  sets  about  finding  out  the  longitude*  he  is  then  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  humourist  if  he  fails— a  genius  if  he  succeeds— and  no 
longer  belongs  to  the  class  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

Perhaps  a  multiplicity  of  attainments  and  pursuits  is  not  very  fa- 
vourable to  tlieir  selectness  ;  as  a  local  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
objects  of  imagination  take&;  away  from,  instead  oi  adding  to,  their  ro- 
mantic tnlsrest.  Fannlurity  is  mid  to  breed  contempt ;  or  at  any  late, 
the  being  brought  into  contact  with  places,  persons,  or  things  that  we 
have  hitherto  only  heard  or  read  of,  removes  a  certain  aerial  delicious 
veil  of  refinement  from  them,  and  strikes  at  that  iWeo/ abstraction, 
which  is  the  ch.irm  and  boast  of  a  life  conversant  chiefly  among  books. 
The  huddling  m  number  of  tastes  and  studies  together  tends  to  df^grade 
and  vulgarize  each,  and  to  give  a  crude,  unconcocted,  dbsipated  turn  to 
the  mind.  Instead  of  stuffing  it  full  of  gross,  palpable,  immediate  ob- 
jects of  excitement,  a  wiser  plan  would  be  to  leave  something  in  re- 
serve, somedung  hovering  in  airy  space  to  diaw  our  attention  oat  of 
•ursdves,  to  excite  hope,  curiosity,  wonder,  and  never  to  satisfy  It. 
The  great  art  is  not  to  throw  a  glare  of  light  upon  all  objects,  or  to  lay 
the  whole  extended  landscape  bare  at  one  view ;  but  so  to  manage  as  to 
see  the  more  amiable  side  of  things,  and  through  the  narrow  vistas  and 
loop-holes  of  retreat, 

"  Catch  glimpses  that  may  make  us  less  foilom/' 

I  hate  to  annihilate  air  and  distance  by  the  perpetual  use  of  an  opera* 

dass,  to  run  every  thing  into  foreground,  ai^d  to  interjiose  no  medium 
between  the  thought  and  the  object.   The  breath  of  words  stirs  and 

plays  idly  with  the  gossamer  web  of  fr^ncy  :  the  touch  of  thinc^s  de- 
stroys it.  I  liavu  seen  a  g-nod  deal  ofautliors:  and  1  believe  that  t])ey 
(as  well  as  1;  would  quite  as  lieve  that  I  had  not.  Places  I  have  seen 
too,  that  did  not  answer  my  expectation.  Pictures  (that  is,  some  few  of 
them)  are  the  only  things  that  are  the  better  for  our  having  studied 
them  '*  &ce  to  face,  not  in  a  glass  darkly,"  and  that  in  themselves  sur- 
pass any  description  we  can  give,  or  any  notion  we  can  form  of  then. 
But  I  do  not  think  aeriously,  after  all,  that  thoae  who  possess  are  the 
best  judges  of  them.  They  become  furniture,  property  in  their  hands. 
The  purchasers  look  to  the  price  they  will  fetch,  or  t«rn  to  that  which 
they  have  cost.  Tlu'y  consider  not  beauty  or  expression,  but  the  work- 
manship, the  date,  the  pedigree,  tlie  school — sorneihing  that  will  figure 
in  the  description  in  a  catalogue  or  iii  a  puff  in  a  newspaper.  Tiiey 
are  blnided  by  silly  admiration  of  whatever  belongs  to  tbeuMelves,  and 
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warped  «o  M  to  eye  with  jeelous  leer  nulign"  all  that  te  not  thein. 
Taste  »  melted  down  in  the  crucible  of  avarice  and  canity,  and  leaves 
a  wretched  caput  mortuum  of  pedantry  and  eonceit.   As  to  books,  tliey 

"  best  can  feel  them  who  have  read  them  most,"  and  who  rely  on  them 
for  their  only  support  and  their  only  chance  of  distinction.  They  most 
keenly  relisli  the  graces  of  style  who  have  in  vain  tried  to  make  them 
their  own  :  they  alone  understand  the  value  of  a  thought  who  have 
gone  dirough  the  trouble  of  thinking.  The  privation  of  other  advan- 
tages is  not  a  dear  loss»  if  it  is  counterbalanced  by  a  proportionable 
concentration  and  unity  of  interest  in  what  is  left*  The  love  of  letters 
is  the  &rlom  hope  of  the  man  of  letters.  His  ruKng  passion  is  the  love 
of  fiune.  A  member  of  the  Roxburgli  Club  has  a  certain  work  (let  it 
be  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio)  splendidly  bound,  and  in  the  old 
quarto  edition,  wc  will  say.  In  tliis  not  only  fiis  literary  taste  is  gra- 
tified, but  tiie  pride  of  property,  the  love  of  external  elegance  and  deco- 
ration. The  poor  student  has  only  a  paltry  and  somewhat  worn  copy 
of  the  same  work  (or  perhaps  only  a  translation)  which  he  picked  up  at 
astallt  standing  ont  of  a  shower  of  rain.  What  then!  nas  not  the 
Noble  Virtuoso  doubly  the  advantage,  and  a  much  higher  pleasure  in 
the  perusal  of  the  workt  No;  for  ^se  are  vulgar  and  mechanical 
helps  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  letters.  From  all  this  mock-display 
and  idle  parade  of  binding  and  arms  and  dates,  his  unthought-of  rival 
is  precluded,  and  sees  only  the  talismanic  words,  feels  only  the  spirit 
of  the  author,  and  in  that  author  reads    with  sparkling  eyes" 

'*  Uis  title  to  a  msniion  in  the  skies." 

Ob  I  divine  air  of  leamingt  fanned  by  the  undying  breath  of  genius, 
still  let  me  tMte  thee,  free  from  all  adventitious  admixtures^ 

"  Pure  in  the  Isst  leoessei  of  the  loot  1"— 

We  are  far  at  present  from  tbe  style  of  Swift's  *'  Polite  Conversa* 
tion."  The  fashionable  tone  has  quite  changed  in  this  respect,  andd* 
roost  gone  into  tbe  opposite  extreme.  At  that  period,  the  polite  world 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  at  a  stand,  in  a  state  of  intellectual  aheyattcex 
or  in  the  interval  between  the  disuse  of  chivalrous  exercises  and  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  philosophy,  not  to  have  known  how  to  pass  its 
time  and  to  have  sunk  into  the  most  comraon-place  formality  and  un- 
meaning apathy.  But  lo  !  at  a  signal  given,  or  rather  prompted  by 
tliai  mubi  poweiful  of  all  calls,  the  want  of  something  to  do,  all  rush 
into  tbe  Itsu,  having  armed  tbemselves  anew  witb  tbe  sbining  panoply 
of  smenoe  anid  of  letters  witb  an  eagerness,  a  perseverance,  a  dmcterity, 
and  a  anccess  that  are  truly  astonishing.  The  higher  classes  have  of 
late  taken  the  lead  almost  as  much  in  arts  as  they  formerly  did  in  arms, 
when  the  last  was  the  only  pref5cribed  mode  of  distinguishing  themselves 
from  the  rabble  whom  they  treated  as  serfs  nnd  churls.  The  prevail- 
ing cue  at  present  is  to  regard  mere  authors  (wlio  are  not  also  of 
gentle  blood)  as  dull,  illiterate,  poor  creatures,  a  sort  of  pretenders 
to  taste  and  elegance,  and  adventurers  in  intellect.  The  true  adepts 
in  Uack-letier  are  knigbts  of  tbe  sbire:  the  sworn  patentees  of  Par** 
nassQS  are  Peers  of  the  Realm.  Mot  to  pass  for  a  literary  quack, 
yott  must  procure  a  diploma  from  the  College  of  Heralds.  A  dandy 
eonceds  a  bibliomonist:  our  belles  are  bke-iUfekings,   The  Press  is  so 
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eotively  mondpolized  by  beauty,  birth,  or  importance  in  the  State,  that 
an  author  by  profession  resifos  the  field  to  the  crowd  of  well-drecaed 
competiton,  out  of  modesty  or  pride,  is  fain  to  keep  out  of  sight— 

*'  Or  write  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame  1" 

Lord  Byron  used  to  boast  tliat  he  could  bring  forward  a  dozen  young 
men  of  fashion  who  would  beat  all  the  regular  authors  at  tlieir  seveial 
weapons  of  wit  or  arguinent ;  and  ihoiigli  I  demur  to  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  yet  there  is  no  saying  till  the  thing  is  tried.  Yoiintr  gen- 
tlemen make  very  prtKj^  A/^anc/  A,  but  are  not  the  "  ugliest  cuitomers" 
when  they  take  off  the  gloves.  Lord  Byron  himself  was  in  hit  capacity 
of  autiior  an  out-and^ier ;  but  then  it  was  at  the  expense  of  other 
things,  for  he  could  not  talk  except  in  short  sentences  and  sarcastic  al- 
IttsionSf  he  had  no  ready  resources ;  all  liis  ideas  moulded  themselves 
into  stanzas,  and  all  his  ardour  was  carried  ofl'in  rhyme.  The  channel 
of  his  pen  was  worn  deep  by  habit  and  power  ;  the  current  of  his 
thoii<jlu5  flowed  strong  in  it,  and  nothing  remained  to  supply  the 
neighbouring  Hats  and  shallows  of  niisceUaneous  conversation,  but  a 
few  sprinklings  of  wit  or  gushes  of  spleen.  An  intense  purpose  con- 
eentrated,  and  gave  a  determined  direction  to  his  energies,  that  held 
on  their  way,  unslacked  of  motion."  The  crack  of  his  genius  was 
like  a  volcanic  eruption^  a  torrent  of  burning  lava,  full  of  heat  and 
splendour  and  headlong  fury,  tltat  left  all  dry,  cold,  hard,  and  barren 
behind  it  I  To  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  A  male  authors,  a  bright  ga- 
laxy above  our  heads,  there  is  no  young  lady  of  fnshion  in  the  iircscjit 
day,  scarce  a  boarding-school  girl,  that  is  not  mistress  of  as  muny 
branches  of  knowledge  as  would  set  up  hah-a>dozen  literary  hacks.  In 
lieu  of  the  sampler  and  the  plain-stitch  of  our  grandmothers,  they  have 
•o  many  hours  for  Frenehi  so  many  for  Italian,  so  many  for  English 
grammar  and  composition,  so  many  for  geography  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,  so  many  for  history,  so  many  for  botany,  so  many  for  painting, 
music,  dancing,  riding,  &c.  One  almost  wonders  how  so  many  stu- 
dies are  crammed  into  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  or  how  such  fair  and  de- 
licate creatures  can  master  them  without  spoiling  the  smoothness  of 
their  brows,  theswceiiKss  uf  their  tempers,  or  the  graceful  simplicity 
oi  theu'  manners.  A  girl  learns  French  (nut  unly  lu  read,  but  to  speak 
it)  m  a  few  months,  while  a  boy  is  as  many  years  in  learning  to  con- 
strue  Latin.  Why  so?  Chiefly  because  the  one  ia  treated  as  a  ^go- 
telle  or  agreeable  relaxation ;  the  other  as  a  serious  task,  or  necessary 
eviL  Education,  a  very  fow  years  back,  was  looked  upon  as  a  bard* 
ship,  and  enforced  by  menaces  and  blows,  instead  of  being  carried  on 
(as  now)  as  an  amusement  and  under  the  garb  of  pleasure,  and  with  the 
alluremt  iits  of  self-love.  It  is  found  that  the  products  of  the  mind 
flourish  better  and  shoot  up  more  (juickly  in  the  sunshine  of  good- 
humour  and  in  the  air  of  freedom,  than  under  tlie  irowns  of  suU 

lenness,  or  the  ahackka  of  authority.  **The  labour  wse  delight  in 
phyaies  pain."  The  idlest  people  are  not  thoae  who  haye  moat  leisure- 
time  to  dispose  of  as  they  choose :  take  away  the  feeling  of  compulsion^ 
and  you  supply  a  motive  for  application,  by  converting  a  toil  into  a 

pleasure.  This  makes  nearly  all  the  difference  between  th6  hardest 
dru(lp;cry  and  the  most  delightful  exercise — not  the  degree  of  exertion, 
but  the  motive  and  the  accoinpaoying  aensatioo.    Leaiuuiig  doei  uot 
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gain  proselytes  by  the  austerity  or  awfulness  of  its  looks.  By  reprc- 
Kenting  things  as  so  Uillicult,  and  as  exacting  such  ilrcadful  sacrifices, 
and  to  be  acquired  under  such  severe  penalties,  we  uot  only  deter  the 
student  from  the  attempt,  but  lay  a  dead*wcight  upon  the  imagination, 
and  destroy  that  cheerfulnese  and  alaerity  of  spirit  which  is  the  spring 
of  thought  and  action*  But  to  return. — An  author  by  profession  reads 
a  few  works  that  he  intends  to  criticise  and  cut  up  for  a  considera* 
tion," —  a  bluest oc king  by  profession  reads  all  that  comes  out  to  pass 
t^f•  time  or  satisfy  licr  curiosity.  The  uuthor  has  something  to  say 
about  Fielding,  Richar«lson,  or  even  tlie  St  otcli  novels:  but  he  is  soon 
distanced  by  the  fan  c  ritic  or  uvci  whelmed  with  the  coiUeuts  ot' whole 
Circulating  Libraric:^  puured  out  upon  his  head  without  stint  or  intermis- 
sion. He  reads  ibr  an  object  and  to  live ;  she  for  the  sake  of  reading 
or  to  talk.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  idle  reader  at  present  reads  twenty 
times  as  many  books  as  the  learned  one.  The  former  skims  the  sur* 
foee  of  knowledge,  and  carries  away  the  strik  ing  points  and  a  variety  of 
amusing  details,  while  the  latter  reserves  himself  for  great  occasions, 
or  perfaAps  does  nothing  under  the  pretence  of  having  so  much  to  do. 

"  From  every  work  he  challenges  fuoeire, 
For  contemplation's  sake.** 

The  Uttrati  of  Biiro|ie  threaten  at  present  to  become  the  Monks  of 
letters*  and  from  havmg  taken  up  learning  as  a  profession,  to  live  on 
the  reputation  of  it. .  As  gentlemen  have  turned  authors,  authors  seem 

inclined  to  turn  gentlemen  ;  and  enjoying  the  otiiim  cum  dignitatef  to  be 
much  too  rehncd  and  abstracted  to  condescend  to  the  Kuhordinnte  or 
mechanical  parts  of  knowledge.  They  are  too  wise  in  general  to  be 
acquainted  wiih  any  thing  in  particular ;  and  remain  in  a  proud  and 
listless  ignorance  of  all  that  is  witliin  the  reach  of  the  vulgar.  They 
are  not,  as  of  old,  walking  libraries  or  Encyclopedias,  but  rather  certain 
faculties  of  the  mind  personified.  ^  They  scorn  the  material  and  instru- 
mental branches  of  inquiry,  the  husk  and  bran,  and  affect  only  the  fine 
floiur  of  literature — they  are  only  to  be  called  in  to  give  the  last  polish 
to  style,  the  last  refinement  to  tliou^'^ht.  They  leave  it  to  their  drudges, 
the  Reading  Public,  to  accumulate  the  tacts,  lo  anange  the  evidence,  to 
make  out  the  data,  and  like  great  painters  wliose  pupils  liave  £^ot  mihe 
ground-work  and  the  established  proportions  of  a  picture,  come  forward 
to  go  over  the  last  thin  glazing  of  the  colours,  or  throw  in  the  finer 
touches  of  expression.  On  my  extusing  myself  to  N —  for  some 
blunder  in  history,  by  sa^ingt  I  had  not  really  time  to  read/'— he 
aaid,  '*  No,  but  you  have  time  to  write  I'*  And  once  a  celebrated  critic 
taking  me  to  task  as  to  the  subject  of  my  pursuits,  and  receiving  regu- 
larly  the  same  answer  to  his  queries,  that  1  knen-  nothing  of  chemistry, 
nothing  of  astronomy,  of  botany,  of  law,  of  politics,  ^c.  at  last  ex- 
claimed somewhat  nup.itiently — "What  the  devil  is  it,  then,  you  do 
know  V*  1  laughed,  and  wab  not  very  much  disconcerted  at  ihc  re- 
^  proof,  as  it  was  just. 

Modem  men  of  letters  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  mere 
scholar  or  bwk'Vxtrmt  all  whose  knowledge  is  taken  from  books,  and 
who  may  be  passed  by  as  an  obsolete  character,  little  inquired  after— 
the  literary  hack  or  eofTep-honsi'  politician,  wlio  ijets  his  information 
mostly  from  hearsay,  and  who  makes  some  noise  indeed,  but  the  echo 
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of  it  does  not  reach  beyond  his  own  dub  or  circle — ami  the  man  of 
real  or  of  pretended  genius,  who  aims  to  draw  upon  lus  own  resources 
of  thought  or  feeling,  and  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  nature  and  books. 
This  ]uc  penonage  (if  he  aeti  up  to  his  suppoaecl  cfaarteter)  hat  too 
much  to  do  to  lena  hiimdf  to  a  variety  of  purtulta«  or  to  lay  htnatlf 
out  to  please  in  all  companies.    He  has  a  task  in  hand,  a  vow  to  per- 
form ;  and  he  cannot  be  diverted  from  it  by  incidental  oc  eollateral 
objects.    All  the  time  that  he  does  not  devote  to  this  paramount  duty, 
he  should  have  to  himself,  to  repose,  to  lie  fallow,  to  gather  strength 
and  recrui  t  himself.    A  boxer  is  led  into  the  lists  that  he  may  not  waste 
a  particle  of  vigour  needlessly  ;  and  a  leader  in  Parliament  od  the  day 
that  he  is  expected  to  get  up  a  grand  attack  or  defence,  is  not  to  be 
pestered  with  the  ordinary  news  of  the  day.   So  an  author  (who  is»  or 
would  be  thought  original)  has  no  time  for  spare  aceomplishmcnts  or 
ornamental  studies*   AU  that  he  intermeddles  witli  roust  be  marshalled 
to  bear  upon  his  purpose.    He  must  be  acquainted  with  books  and  the 
thoughts  of  others,  but  only  so  far  as  to  assist  him  on  his  way,  and  "  to 
take  progression  from  them."    He  starts  from  the  point  where  thtt/ led 
off.    All  that  does  not  aid  him  in  In;,  new  career  goes  for  notliing,  is 
thrown  out  of  the  account;  or  is  a  useless  and  splendid  incumbrance. 
Most  of  his  time  he  passes  in  htooding  OTer  some  waywaid  hint  or  sug^ 
ration  of  a  thought,  nor  is  he  bound  to  give  any  explanation  of  what  ne 
does  with  Iherest.    Hetriesto  meltdown  truth  into  essenoea— toexpiess 
some  fine  train  of  feeling,  to  solve  some  difficult  problem,  to  start  what 
is  new,  or  to  perfect  what  Isold  :  in  a  word,  not  to  do  what  others  can 
do  (which  in  the  division  of  mental  labour  Ise  holds  to  he  itnnecessarv), 
but  to  do  what  they  all  with  their  joint  ellorts  cannot  do.    For  this  he 
is  in  no  hurry,  and  must  have  the  disposal  ol  his  leisure  and  the  choice 
of  his  subject.    The  public  can  wait.    He  deems  with  a  living  poet, 
who  is  an  example  of  his  own  doctrine-** 

— That  there  are  poweis 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impressi 

That  wc  ran  feed  this  miodofoun 
la  a  wise  pauivcuess." 

Or  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  dalliance  of  the  mind  with  Fancy 
or  with  Truth  might  be  described  almost  in  the  words  of  Andrew  Mar* 
Tell's  address  "  To  his  Coy  Mistress — 

**  Had  we  but  world  enough  and  time. 
This  toyiug.  Lady,  were  no  crime ; 
We  wottldsit  down,  and  think  which  way 
To  walk  and  pass  our  love's  long  day* 
Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges'  side 
ShoiiUKt  rubies  find  :  1  bv  the  tide 
Ot  iluuiber  would  complain.    1  would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  flood ; 
And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Til!  the  Conver«ion  oftne  Jews. 
My  contemplative  love  should  grow 
Vaster  thsn  empires,  and  more  slow« 
An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  forehead  p;ase  ; 
Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast. 
But  thirty  ihousaud  to  the  rest ; 
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An  age  at  least  to  every  party 
And  the  last  age  shookl  show  ymir  heart : 
For,  lady,  you  descn'c  this  state  ; 
^  Nor  would  1  love  at  lower  rate  1" 

The  aspiring  poet  or  prose-writer  undertakes  to  do  a  certain  thing; 
and  if  he  succeeds,  h  is  enough.  While  he  is  intent  upon  that  or 
asleep,  others  may  amuse  themselves  how  tlu  y  can  with  any  topic  tliat 
happens  to  be  afloat  and  all  the  eloquence  tliey  are  masters  of,  so  iliat 
they  do  nut  disturb  the  champion  ot  truth,  or  the  proclaimer  of  beauty 
10  the  worM.  The  ConTeraatioii  of  Lords,  on  the  contraiy,  it  to  this 
like  a  newspaper  to  a  hook— idie  latter  treats  well  or  ill  of  ooe  ra1gect» 
aad  leeds  to  a  conclusion  on  one  point;  the  other  ia  made  up  of  all 
•ofta  of  ihinga  jumbled  togethert  debates  in  parliamentt  law-reports» 
plays,  operas,  concerts,  routs,  levees,  fashions,  auctions,  the  last  fight, 
foreiL'^n  news,  deaths,  marriages,  and  crim-conSf  bankruptcies,  and 
quack-medicines  ;  and  a  larn;e  allowance  is  frequently  to  be  made,  be- 
sides the  natural  contusion  of  the  subjects,  for  cross^reaiitn^ss  in  the 
speaker's  mind  1  *  Or  to  take  another  illustration,  fashionable  conver- 
aattoo  hat  aomethin^  theatrical  or  meUhdromiUic  in  it;  it  is  got  up  for 
immediate  efiect»  it  le  calculated  to  make  a  great  dis])Iay,  thete  is  a 
nfoiuflion  of  |iaint»  icenery,  and  dreaaeBt  (he  muitc  ia  loud,  there  are 
lianquets  and  processions,  you  have  the  dancers  from  the  Opera,  the 
horses  from  Astley's,  and  the  elephant  from  Exeter  'Change,  the  stage 
is  all  lite,  bustle,  noise  and  glare,  the  audience  brilliant  and  delifrhted, 
and  the  whole  ^^oes  off  in  a  blaze  of  phosphorus;  but  the  dialogue  is 
poor,  the  story  improbable,  the  critics  shake  their  heads  io  the  pit,  and 
the  next  day  the  piece  is  damned  I 

In  abort,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  takes  the  adventitious  and  op- 
mnnental  part  of  letters,  the  obvious,  popular,  fashionaUey  that  serves 
to  amuse  at  the  timet  or  minister  to  the  cravings  of  vanity,  without 
laying  a  very  heavy  tax  on  his  own  understanding,  or  the  patience  of  his 
hearers.  He  furnishes  his  mind  as  he  does  his  house,  with  what  is 
showy,  striking',  of  the  newest  pattern  :  he  mounts  his  hobfni  as  he  does 
his  horse,  %%  hicli  is  brought  to  his  door  for  an  airing,  and  whith  (should 
it  prove  restive  or  sluggish)  he  turns  away  lor  another;  or  like  a  child 
at  a  fair,  geu  into  a  roundnibout  of  knowledge,  till  his  head  becomes 
giddy,  runs  from  sight  to  sidit,  ftom  booth  to  booth,  and  like  the 
child,  goes  home  loaded  wito  trinkets,  gew-gaws,  and  tattles*  He 


*As  when  A  person  asks  yon    whether  yon  do  not  find  a  strong  resemblance 

b<"tw(»en  Rubcns's  pirturc"?  and  Onirlci's  poetry  ?"■ — wliicli  is  owing  to  the  critic's 
having  lately  been  at  Antwerp  and  bought  an  Edition  of  j^uarles's  Emblems.  Odd 
eombuiatioBS  nrast  take  place  where  a  Damberof  Ideas  are  brought  together,  with 
only  a  thin,  hasty  partition  between  them,  and  without  a  aufficicnt  quantity  of 
judgment  to  discriminate.  An  Rnghshmnin  of  some  apparent  consequence  paming 
by  tne  St.  Peter  Martyr  of  Titian  at  Venice  obscrred,  *'It  was  a  copy  of  the  same 
eul'ject  by  Domenichino  at  Bologna."  This  betrayed  an  absolate  ignorance  both 
of  Titian  and  Domenichino,  and  of  the  whole  «  nrl  ^  of  nrt  r  yrt  nnl«  I  had  also 
seen  the  St.  Peter  at  Bologna,  this  coanoisaeur  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  me> 
two  to  ooe,  and  might  hava  dtipoted  the  precedence  of  the  two  pictures  with  ne, 
ht]t  that  rhronolnpy  would  have  come  to  my  aid.  Thus  persons  who  travel  from 
place  to  place,  and  roam  from  subject  to  subject,  mnke  up  by  the  extent  and  dis- 
cuniveneas  of  their  knowledge  for  the  want  of  truth  and  relinement  io  their  concep- 
tioB  of  ilw  olijMis  of  il. 
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does  not  pore  and  pine  over  an  idea  (like  aome  poer  Iiyjpochondriac)  till 
it  becomes  iropraeticable,  nnsoeiaue,  ineofBrnnnicable,  absorbed  in 
vysticisDiy  and  lost  in  minuteness :  he  is  not  upon  oath  never  to  utter 
any  thing  but  oracles,  but  rattles  away  in  a  fine  careless  hair-brained 
dashing  manner,  hit  or  miss,  and  succertls  the  better  for  it.  Nor  does 
he  prose  over  the  sntne  stale  round  oi  politics  and  llie  stale  ot  the  na- 
tion ( wiih  the  cortrt  -hou^e  politician),  but  launches  out  with  freedom 
and  gaiety  into  whatever  has  attraction  and  interest  in  it,  runs  the 
great  eiiKle«  and  is  still  at  home.*'  He  is  inquisitive,  garrulous,  cre- 
dulous, sanguine,  florid, — neither  pedantic  nor  vulgar.  Neither  ia 
Le  intolerant,  exclusive,  bigoted  to  one  set  of  opinions  or  one  class 
of  individuals.  He  clothes  an  abstract  theory  with  illustrations  from 
his  own  experience  and  observation,  hates  what  is  dry  and  dull,  and 
throws  in  an  air  of  high  health,  buoyant  spirits,  fortune  and  splendid 
connexions  to  give  animation  and  vividness  to  what  perhaps  might 
otherwise  want  it.  lie  selects  what  is  palpable  wiilunit  being  gross  or 
trivial,  lends  it  colour  from  the  flush  of  succc^i^,  and  elevation  I'rom 
distioetions  of  rank.  He  runs  on  and  never  atop  Ihr  an  answer, 
rather  dictating  to  others  than  endeavouring  to  ascertam  their  opinions, 
solviiig  his  own  questions,  improving  Upon  their  hints,  and  bearing  down 
or  precluding  opposition  by  a  gooa«natured  loquacity  or  stalely  dog« 
matism.  All  this  is  perhaps  more  edifying  as  a  subject  of  speculation 
than  delightful  in  itself.  Shakspeare  somewhere  says — ■**  A  man's 
mind  is  parcel  of  his  fortunes. " — -and  I  think  the  inference  will  be  borne 
out  in  the  present  case.  I  should  guess  that  in  the  prevailing  tone  of 
fashionable  society  or  aristocratic  literature  would  be  found  all  that 
variety,  splendour,  facility,  and  atartling  effect  which  corresponds 
with  external  wealdi,  magnifieenoe  of  appearance,  and  a  command  of 
ojqportunity ;  while  diere  would  be  wan  ting  whatever  depends  chiefly  on 
intensity  of  pursuit,  on  depth  of  feeling,  and  on  simplicity  and  tnde^ 
pendence  of  mind  joined  with  straitened  fortune.  Prosperity  is  a  great 
teacher;  adversity  is  a  f^rcater.  Possession  pampcis  the  inind  :  jiri- 
vation  trains  and  strengthens  it.  Accordmgly,  we  find  but  one  really 
great  name  (Lord  Bacon)  in  this  rank  of  English  society,  w  here  su- 
periority is  taken  for  granted,  and  reflected  from  outward  circumstancea. 

The  rest  are  in  the  second  class  Lord  BoKngbroke,  whom 

Pope  idolised  (and  it  pains  that  all  hw  idols  are  not  mine)  was  a 
boastful  empty  mouther!  I  never  knew  till  the  otlier  day,  that  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  the  model  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  fonnecl  himself. 
Ue  was  his  Magnus  Apof/o  ;  and  no  wonder.  The  late  Minister  used 
to  lament  it  as  the  ^reat  desideratum  of  English  literature,  that  there 
Was  no  record  any  where  existincf  of  liis  speeclies  as  they  were  spoken, 
and  declared  that  he  would  give  any  price  lor  one  of  them  reported  as 
Speeches  were  reported  in  the  newspapers  in  our  time.  Being  asked 
which  he  thought  the  best  of  his  written  productions,  he  would  anawer, 
raising  his  eyebrows  and  deepening  the  tones  of  his  voice  to  a  sonorooa 
bass, — *'  Why,  undoubtedly.  Sir,  the  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham  is 
the  most  masterly  of  all  his  writings,  and  the  first  composition  for  wit 
and  eloquence  in  the  Engiisii  language;*' — and  then  he  would  give  his 
reasons  at  great  length  and  con  amore,  and  say  that  .lunius  had  formed 
himself  entirely  upon  it.  Lord  iJolirjgbroke  Isad,  it  seems,  a  house 
next-door  to  one  belonging  to  Lord  Chatham  at  Walham-Grecn  ;  and 
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a»  the  gardens  joined,  they  could  hear  Lord  UoUogbroke  walking  out 
with  the  company  that  came  to  see  him  in  bis  retirement,  and  elabo- 
rately declaiming  politics  to  the  old  lords  and  atatenneii  that  were  with 
hiiDi  and  philosophy  to  the  younger  ones.  Pitt  learned  this  story  from 
bis  father  when  a  hoy.  This  account,  interesting  in  itself,  was  to  me 
the  more  interesting  and  extraordinary,  as  it  had  always  appeared  10 
me  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  quite  an  original,  sut  generis^ 

"  As  if  a  man  were  anfbor  of  himself^ 
And  own'd  no  otiier  kin"-^ 

that  so  far  from  having  a  model  or  idol  that  he  looked  up  to  and 
grouatltd  himself  upon,  he  had  neither  admiration  nor  consciousness  of 
any  thing  existing  oat  of  himsell,  and  that  he  lived  solely  in  the  sound 
oi  ins  own  voice  and  revolved  in  the  circle  of  his  own  hollow  and  arti- 
ficial periods.  I  have  it  from  the  same  authority  that  he  thought  Cob- 
bett  the  best  writer  and  Horne  Tooke  the  cleverest  man  of  the  day* 
His  hatred  of  Wyndharo  was  excessive  and  mutual.-^Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  Lord  Chatham  was  a  first-rate  man  in  his  way,  and  i  incline 
to  think  it ;  but  he  was  a  self-made  man,  bred  in  a  camp»  not  in  a 
court,  and  his  raoJi  was  owing  to  his  talents.* 


TO  SHIP. 

Alon's  along,  thou  gallant  Ship  1-^ 

She  waiks  the  oc<::au  weil^ 
Her  bowsprit  in  the  flsshing  foam, 

Her  bow  upon  ihe  swdL 

Along,  aloDg,  thou  gallant  Shipl— 

She  bravely  rides  tht-  hrine  \ 
Her  saib  bright  as  the  tloatuig  swan 
In  nuon's  unclouded  shine. 

The  brcc^ci  bear  her  bravely  ou 

Over  the  waste  of  waves, 
Art*s  triumph,  to  the  furthest  shore 

That  father  Ocean  laves. 

The  symbol  of  the  great  and  free. 

The  blue  heaven  o'er  her  head 
like  the  wild  wing  of  Liberty, 

Her  sails  exulting  spresd. 

From  clime  to  clime,  Oom  line  to  pole. 

Far  5%vcef>s  her  reinless  prou-  , 
A  trackless  ihmmhi,  her  rou r^e  she  SICCUS 
O'er  pluniijlcs3  l^hIjjIis  bcUnv. 

Alona,  along,  thou  gatiant  bhipl— • 

Still  fresh  the  btcetes  be 
With  which  thou  glid'st  along  the  loam, 

A  spirit  of  the  sea  I 

*  There  are  few  things  more  eonlemplible  thtn  the  coovertatfon  of  mere  mm  of 

(hr  toicn.  It  is  marie  up  of  the  technicalities  Hnd  cant  of  all  professions,  witliout 
the  spirit  or  Itnowlcilge  of  aDy.  it  is  flashy  and  vapid,  or  is  like  the  rinsings  of 
different  lir]uors  at  a  night-cellar  instead  uf  a  bottle  of  fine  old  port.  It  is  without 
body  or  clearness,  and  a  heap  of  affectation*  In  fact,  I  am  very  much  of  the  opi- 
nion of  Hi  at  old  Scotch  g^entlemaQ  who  owned  thnt  "  lir  preferred  the  dullest  htmk 
he  had  ever  read  to  the  most  briUiaat  cosrersatiou  it  had  ever  failcn  to  his  lot  (o 
hear  I" 
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PICCADILLY  JOURNALS* 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Ifew  Monihfy  Magatme. 

My  dear  Sir, — To  begin  with  my  birth  and  parentage(not  my  edu- 
cation, for  that  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  present  matter),  I  am  tiie 
second  son  of  an  Elarl,  whose  Loudon  residence  is  Nu.  — ,  Piccadilly. 
Though  my  father  is  a  Tory,  and  of  the  strictest,  I  rather  flatter  my- 
idf  on  the  liberal  looe  of  my  nodons  in  general.  This  quality  I  did 
not  take  far  detcenit  as  the  lawyers  say ;  and  therefore  the  pride  which 
I  leel  in  it»  does  not  savour  much  of  my  aristocratical  extraction.  I  am 
not|  as  my  fellow-sprigs  of  quah'ty  usually  are,  an  excluiiionist  in 
matters  of  society  ;  and  have  therefore,  ever  shice  1  becanK*  my  own 
master,  sought  the  company  of  the  agreeable  and  the  good  in  every  re- 
spectable class  of  society.  In  pursuing  this  tancy,  1  have  speculated 
not  a  little  on  men  and  manners^  and  amongst  other  things  have  re- 
marked the  extreme  ignorance  in  one  daaa  of  what  passes  in  the  next 
— -diflferent  hours^  different  pursuits,  and  different  customs  of  all  aorta 
malte  them,  as  it  were,  different  worlds*  The  set  to  which  I  by  rigktt 
belong,— I  meaii  that  the  laws  of  which  are  administered  by  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  and  other  beaux  ajid  belles  of  distinction — strives  to  throw  a 
veil  of  profound  mystery  over  its  principles  of  legislation,  and  screens 
them  Ironi  the  gaze  of  the  proiane  vulgar,  with  a  sedulousness  to  me 
truly  ridiculous  and  provoking. 

After  all,  its  system  appears  so  artificial,  and  so  full  of  absurdities, 
that  it  ought  to  bis  exposed  to  the  view  of  ihe  world  at  large,  and  sub- 
jected to  me  speculations  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  good  sense  and 
good  taste,  of  all  classes.  To  e£fect  this,  I  haye  hit  upon  an  expedient 
which  I  think  ingenious  enough ;  and  yoo,  my  dear  Sir,  will,  I  hope^ 
further  my  attempt  as  you  best  can. 

You  must  know  that  my  grnndfather,  of  venerable  memory  (he  was 
87  when  he  died),  had  a  vast  notion  of  tiie  importance  and  utility  of 
keeping  a  Journal.    He  inherited  this  ieehng  from  hU  grandlather-— 
the  Chancellor,  and  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  our  house  (you  see 
we  are  no  chickens  in  respect  of  pedigree),  and  had  expanded  the  idea 
prodigiously  in  his  own  yiew  of  it.   Accordingly,  on  his  death-bed, 
addressing  himself  more  particularly  to  my  father,  (but  at  the  same 
time  looking  round  upon  us  all,  so  as  to  include  us  all  in  the  advice  he 
was  going  to  give,)  he  began — Ever,  while  you  live,  keep  a  Journal." 
He  could  say  no  more  ;  but  these  few  words  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  all 
wlio  heard  him,  and  fruiu  that  hour  every  soul  in  the  house  set  about 
making  a  diary.    It  was  not  confined  to  ourselves  ; — uot  a  servant  iu 
the  establishment  but  fell  into  the  practice,  and  at  this  moment  I  haye 
no  doubt  that  the  groom  of  the  chambers  keeps  his  Journal  as  regularly 
as  my  fother  himself.    I  alone  have  fallen  ofi*.    For  a  year  or  two  my 
daily  record  was  diligently  made  out,  my  book  looked  as  well  and  was 
kept  as  neatly  as  any  body's  :  but  by  degrees  I  grew  first  to  dislike  and 
then  to  despise  the  practice,  and  have  long  since  given  it  up  altogether. 
I  found  that  I  was  only  registering  silly  and  trifling  details,  of  which 
the  puerility  was  now  and  then  relieved  by  a  grave  remark,  not  suffi- 
ciently candid  to  be  of  much  use  to^myself,  and  not  profound  cnoagh  to 
be  of  any  benefit  to  others. 
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Having  reformed  mys<]|,  I  Ijpcran  to  condemn  others;  and  in  this 
Kpirit  I  persuaded  m)  sell  that  1  shuuid  be  guilty  of  no  great  iuipro* 
priety  in  consUtating  myself  Intpector  General  of  the  Fttnily  Journals. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  May  last  year  I  began  my  examina* 
lion.  I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  them ;  for,  except  my 
sister,  none  of  the  family  were  exact  about  locking  up  their  diaries* 
By  a  little  manceuvre  I  got  possession  of  her*a  as  well  as  the  rest.  On 
comparing  them,  I  found  they  offered  the  very  thinrr  1  wanted  to  make 
out — a  complete  picture  of  aristocratical  life;  and  it  strikes  me  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  a  specimen  of  them  to  the  world,  that  all  men 
may  know  how  we  in  the  West  live. 

The  first  Journal  in  the  order  in  which  I  give  them,  is  the  Govemor^s, 
(as  Danby  ealb  him»)  I  think  it  contains  strong  internal  evidence  of 
his  being  •  Tory*— an  Anti-Gacholic~a  farmer — and  a  whist-plafsir : 
perhaps  there  is  no  great  harm  in  any  of  these  ;  and  if  there  were,  It 
would  be  more  than  redoemed  by  his  being  a  faithful  husband,  a  kind 
iatiier,  and  the  best  of  landlords.  He  does  not  much  like  any  thmg 
new^  but  he  would  be  no  Tory  if  he  did. 

I'hen  comes  my  brother  Danby *s.  You  will  see  that  he  is  a  gay  gentle- 
man enough,  and  as  sharp  as  bis  neisbbours— ^  great  man  at  the  market 
(though,  as  my  &thcr  says,  he  won^  hurt  hims^f  there) a  great  man 
for  the  ladies,  and  no  enemy  to  good  living  in  general.  I  must  hope 
that  some  day  or  another  he  will  feel  that  there  is  more  to  be  done 
and  thought  of  than  all  this. 

Thp  next  is  my  honoured  Mother's.  If  any  should  stispect  that  when 
I  produce  her  Journal  to  the  world,  I  am  wantin^^^  in  filial  respect,  they 
mistake  me  egregioiisly.  I  feel  that  I  do  not  disclose  any  thing  that 
ought  to  lower  her  in  the  estimation  of  any  one.  If  her  projects  do 
•MDetimes  smaek  of  worUly  ambitioQ,  her  head,  and  not  her  h«arl,  is  in 
lanlt.   The  happiness  of  her  children  has  ever  been  her  6rst  object. 

The  last,  (my  Sister's)  is  perhaps  a  little  unfair :  it  makes  public 
what  she  most  assuredly  did  not  intend  ever  shonld  be  so ;  but  the 
story  that  is  told  is  all  in  her  favour  ! — it  shows  her,  as  she  really  is,  full 
of  kind  and  generous  affections,  overflowing  witli  sensibility,  and  yet,  as 
I  am  sure  she  always  will  be,  under  the  complete  control  oi  tlie  purest 
principle.  Her  friend  George  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  i  am  sure 
will  never  rest  till  he  accomplishes  his  marriage  with  her. 

I  Ibel  that  I  cannot  take  a  better  opportunity  dian  the  present  fiir 
bringing  these  documents  to  light ;  for  all  the  family  (except  l^nby) 
are  at  this  moment  abroad,  and  will  remain  there  for  some  months 
longer at  all  eTonti,  the  very  name  of  the  **  New  Monthly"  will  in- 
sure my  Father's  never  looking  into  it.  Relying  upon  your  kindness  in 
managing  this  for  me,  ever,  dear  Sir,  your  a  faithfully, 

Augustus  CaAwroan. 

FROM   LOttD  MEaXOWN  S  DIARY. 

Monday t  May  18t^. — Head  rather  uneasy  on  getting  up  this  morn- 
jiMr — ^think  die  new  cltret  at  Boodle's  not  so  ^ood  as  we  used  lo  ha?e^ 
(Mem. — ^not  to  ferget  to  put  up  young  Colberts  name  there— eare  ha 
m^ht  easily  be  pressed  into  the  aervioe— a  weak  head  and  very  vam — 

property  in  the  North  immense — perliaps  would  like  to  buy  one  of  my 
boroughs— should  have  no  difficulty  in  managing  his  vote) — triod  my  old 
remedy,  a  dish  of  Chamomile  tea  before  breaktast — it  always  succeeds 
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wkh  me*   The  hwead  M  very  e^tal  ibk  morning,  bot  Lady  M. 

would  try  this  new  baker — don*t  think  liim  balf  so  good  as  the  old  one; 
^No  letter  from  Colson  this  morning— expected  to  hear  of  bis  having 
sent  up  the  socon<l  lot  of  my  fat  beasts  to  Smith6old  ; — wish  Danby 
would  take  to  tarmini^'  a  little,  but  be  takes  no  delight  in  country 
matters — all  for  Nr  vv  uiarkct  (won't  hurtliimself  there  tbouijh^ — perhaps 
it  wiil  come  by  and  by — tliough  1  dare  say  he  will  give  up  the  good  old 
sbort-borns,  and  take  to  the  Devona,  or  some  such  newfangled  sort.  • 
My  turn  to  go  and  bear  appeak — ^Lord  Gifibrd  aitting — Lord  Preaton« 

fraet,  the  Bishop  of  Ch  r,and  myself*— connael  very  long — staki  there 

three  hours— took  a  longish  nap— felt  very  chilly  afterwards— think 
there  must  be  some  draught  in  that  part  of  the  Hoase  of  Lords  where 
1  sat — some  new-fa«.hioned  plan  for  vontilntinff,  I  suppose.  Home  by 
hHli^past  four — found  the  burses  at  the  door,  iind  1  it  derica  waiting  for 
me  to  ride  witls  her — went  in  to  get  a  crust  ot  brt  ad  and  a  p;)as«  of 
Sherry,  when  Lord  Dariford  called  to  bother  me  about  Macadauuzing 
Piccadilly — it  never  can  answer,  I  am  sure those  new  plans  always 
bad.  Went  with  Frederica  into  the  Park^the  girl  ridea  well  enough 
now— God  bless  her !  to  be  sure  I  have  taken  some  patna  with  her*— 
can't  bear  her  new  riding-habit — those  full  sleeves  very  ridiculous — 
rode  along^  the  Serpentine  up  to  the  Gardens; — not  many  beaux  for 
Frederica— only  301111^^  Mordauut,  aa  usual,  hanging  about  her — don't 
like  to  belu  ve  that  siie  cares  for  him,  for  she  should  never  have  my 
consent  to  marry  him — his  uncle's  estate  in  Shropshire  never  a  large 
one — (I  know  it  well,  know  every  acre  of  it,  and  very  ill-farmed  it  is 
too— all  upon  the  new  aystem)  now  dreadfully  encumbered;  beaides 
they  are  all  Reforaiera-^ownright  Radicals  I  no  daughter  of  mine  shall 
marry  into  a  family  professing  auch  prindplea— have  no  patience  with 
people  always  hankering  after  soroethinii  new;  why  can't  they  be  con- 
tented to  let  thini^s  on  in  the  good  old  course?— far  the  best.  When 
I  fj;nt  home,  fouiui  Lord  L — p — I's  answer  to  my  npplicntion  for  a 
Commissionership  of  Ciistonis  for  Augustus — very  kit.d,  as  he  always 
is — promises  to  do  it  as  soon  as  ire  can — hope  t)ie  silly  boy  won't  \>e 
such  a  goose  as  to  refuse  it--don't  know  how  else  I  can  provide  for 
him — but  he  has  wild  notions  about  the  purittf  of  a  eoumry  lifOf  as 
if  people  were  not  just  aa  wicked  in  the  country  aa  in  town  1 

Dinner  not  ready  till  ten  minutes  before  eight,  though  I  particularly 
desired  it  might  be  on  the  table  at  half-past  seven— nobody  but  Lady 

\f  ^  Frederica,  Mr.  Crosby,  and  myself— don't  think  tl)0  new  cook's 

soups  j^rootl— dot  s  not  put  pnoiiLjh  sugar  in  his  Julietuie — some  of  my 
prize-bt  ef — nobody  ale  any  but  myself — all  (piite  wrong  there,  for  it 
wa^i  excellent.  Good  sort  of  man,  Mr.  Crosby,  and  very  fit  to  be  a 
clergyman — ^has  good  firm  conscientionB  notions  about  the  Catholics-^ 
brought  me  his  pamphlet  against  them.  Lady  Bf —  and  Frederica  went 
np  at  ten  to  dreaa  for  Lady  Guernsey's — I  took  up  Mr.  Crosby's  pam- 
phlet after  he  was  gone — read  a  few  pages — seemed  very  strong  and 
good ;  but  I  felt  myself  rather  tired,  and  took  a  nap  till  they  were  rea<i^ 
to  rrr,  out — set  them  down  at  Lady  Guernsey's,  and  took  the  carriage  on 
to  Boodle's  — found  them  wniting  for  me  to  begin  whist — the  General 
and  I  played  together — the  General  one  of  the  «jood  old  school,  and 
certainly  plays  w^^U,  but  does  not  consider  his  partner  enough — lost 

Ihrae  rubbers* 
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dancy's- 

MoTiday. — Up  at  ten,  to  have  time  to  look  over  my  book  before 
going  to  Taitcrsara — breakfasted  in  my  own  room — got  a  letter  from 
Newmarket  to  tell  me  that  they  have  fixed  my  Derby  horge  to  be  71b. 
better  than  I  thought  him— made  up  my  mmd  to  take  the  oddf  to  400 
about  bis  winning,  and  to  300  about  the  Colonel'i  mare  for  the  Oaki-«- 
and  to  Stand  soniethin;^  about  the  double  event,  if  I  could  get  any 
thin<5  worth  having.  Went  there,  and  found  the  rascally  legs  before- 
hand with  me; — must  have  had  private  information — they  knew  all 
about  the  trial  as  well  as  I  did.  Came  home  ai^ain  devilishly  out  of 
humour — found  Meyer's  man  waiting  with  some  new  patterns  for 
under- waistcoats— didn't  like  any  of  them — too  much  gold  in  them; — a 
note  from  Fred.  De  Courcy,  asking  me  to  come  and  hear  a  Kttle  pri« 
Tate  muaie  at  two— went  n>r  an  hour — ^Pasta  there — excellent  sinjjfing 
—Fred,  going  to  take  lessons  of  Rossini— can't  think  how  the  fbllow 
manages  to  do  every  thing  he  likes,  and  have  every  thing  he  wants,  on 
.'^nOayear!  few  fellows  so  sharp  as  he  is — cotildn't  get  much  out  of 
me  about  my  trial  though — wants  to  be  chairman  of  some  joint  stock 
company  thni  he  raves  about  just  now,  but  I  have  no  thoughts  of 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  them — think  them  foolish  things — very 
unsafe.  Ordered  the  new  chcsnut  hack  to  be  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  at 
five — went  first  to  call  on  Lady  C. — ^found  her  at  home — grown 
wretchedly  thin;— <Granville  Montague  there — an  uncommonly  well- 
looking  yonng  fellow,  and  plenty  to  say  for  himself—sat  me  out — 
never  saw  any  body  so  fallen  off  as  Lady  C.  Drove  along  Oxford- 
street  (horridly  rough)  and  down  Park-lane.  Mem.  to  send  my  ca- 
briolet to  Barker's  to  get  the  head  altered  —  can't  sit  back  comfortably 
in  it.  Went  into  the  Park — hack  inftrnally  hot,  and  not  over-safe — 
Dick  Trevor  wants  to  buy  him — think  I  shall  let  him  have  him  for  80 
— *not  a  woman  in  the  Park  worth  looking  at,  except  one  prettyish  face 
in  a  green  carriage ;  drab  liveries — didn't  make  out  who  she  waa. 
Dined  at  White's  at  8 — filets  de  sole — cotelettes  &  la  soubise — a  quail 
and  a  soufilee  (souffle^  not  half  light  enough) — some  wonderfid  Johan- 
nlsberg — qtiite  forp^ot  to  ask  where  they  got  it — 1  shall  insist  upon  the 
Governor's  getting  some  ffjr  the  home-consumption — had  a  little  Marno 
afterwards  with  Portington  and  Tom  Gascoyne — won  a  rouleau.  Went 
to  Lady  Guernsey's  at  eleven  (can't  think  what  made  me  go  so  deuced 
early) — hardly  a  soul  arrived — amazing  squeeze  afterwards — all  peo- 
ple one  knew,  though  ^found  myself  bored,  so  went  off  to  Crock- 
ford's  to  supper.  Crocky  excellent  fun ;  in  high  spirits,  doing  "  werry 
veil**  to-night,  drawing  in  the  money  on  all  hands— didn't  get  any  of 
nine,  though— left  off  at  three  a  winner  of  250* 

7*i(««<%."^WcBt  back  to  our  old  baker  this  rooming,  for  Lord  M. 
baa  soeh  an  objection  to  any  thing  new,  that  be  was  determined  not  to 

like  the  one  I  persuaded  him  to  try  yesterday ;  though  I 'm  sure  7 
thought  his  bread  very  nice.    Ordered  the  chariot  at  twelve,  to  take 

Fredcrici  to  .Tack'^or>*s,  as  he  promised  to  take  a  sitting  to-day,  Ma- 
djinie  ("lioj)[);ir'l  (vinie  at  eleven,  and  brought  some  very  |)rettv  new 
dresses  troru  l':iri<^  — i.fir'^^^  fuller  than  ever — a  hat  made  niter  one  of 
the  Duchess  De  Guiche  s — very  becoming  certainly — wns  jiersuadfd 
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to  take  It — half  afraid  it  would  be  too  young-looking  for  me,  but 
Madame  C.  assured  me  not.    Then  went  to  Jackson's — Lord  M.  was 
to  have  met  us  there,  but  bad  business  with  his  la  wyer  this  morning, 
aiid  could  not  come — the  secoiid  coachman  drove  us — it  really  makei 
the  greatest  difoenee  in  tlie  world,  he  drives  so  unsteadily — made  me 
quite  nenrous  the  whole  time. — I  must  beg  Lord  M.  to  desire  chat,  in 
Aitare,  nobody  but  Dixon  may  go  with  my  carriage.   Jackson  kept  us 
so  long  that  we  did  not  get  borne  to  luncheon  till  balf-past  two— Lady 
Granton  called  at  three,  and  was  shown  up  without  their  asking  if  I 
was  at  home  to  her — wish  they  had  not  let  her  in — for  she  sat  a  full 
hour  with  me,  giving  rae  the  whole  history  of  her  quarrel  with  Lady 
Perth  at  ecarte  the  other  night — I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who  was  in 
the  right,  and  at  all  events  I  Uiink  these  ecart6  parties  very  bad  things 
^it  will  soon  be  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  gamble  as  much  as  they  used 
to  do  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  f  am  sure  nothing  can  be  worse  for  them. 
-^In  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  wanted  me  to  belong  to  their 
set,  but  I  wouldn't  hear  of  it — the  last  thing  in  the  world  1  should  wish 
to  accustom  Frcderica  to  seeing ;  besides  it  puts  an  end  to  all  conver- 
sation in  society.    After  Lady  G.  was  gone,  desired  the  vis-a-vis  to 
come  round  directly — went  with  Frederica  into  the  Park — took  a 
turn  or  two  there — went  once  round  the  ring  (such  a  diiierence  in 
Dixon's  driving— quite  another  thing)  and  came  home  early-^ 
ny  week  at  the  Opera,  and  I  promised  Frederica  to  be  there 
at  the  beginning— Lord  M        bad  a  dinner  at  Lord  L— p— 1*8 ; 
so  Augustus  was  to  take  care  of  us — can't  think  what  has  happened 
to  that  dear  boy,  he  seemed  so  serious  and  thoughtful  all  dinner- 
time; 1  almost  wish  we  had  let  him  have  his  own  way  about  being 
a  clergyman.    He  never  seems  happy  in  town.    Just  too  late  for 
the  overture  of  the  Tancredi.    At  the  end  of  the  first  act  Georrre  Mor- 
daunt  came  uito  the  box,  and  took  up  his  station  there  foi  at  least  an 
hour,  though  I  am  sure  /  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  sta?*   I  am 
half  alraid  that  Frederica  likes  biro,  though  I  am  sure  Lord  Mertown 
would  never  consent  to  the  match  :   besides  I  think  she  might  do 
better  for  herself  in  every  way  than  that — Lord  Fotherington,  I  am 
sure,  admires  her  very  mticli,  am!  he  is  the  very  thinj:^  I  sliould  wish  for 
her.    When  his  father  died  last  year,  1  remember  hearing  that  he  left 
him  loads  of  ready  money — and  there  cannot  be  a  prettier  place  than 

Newton  Priory.     Besides,  his  politics  would  suit  Lord  M   so 

exactly — he  came  into  the  box  towards  the  end  of  the  ballet — Fre- 
derica was  barely  civil  to  Um^I  must  speak  seriously  to  her  on  the 
subject.  Never  saw  snch  a  strange  set  of  people  as  there  were  at  the 
Opera  to-night*  I  wore  my  new  hat— iLord  Fotherington  said  he 
thought  it  beantifol.  In  the  round-room  young  Mordatmt  kept  close  to 
Frederica,  and  contrived  to  take  her  down  to  the  carriage  when  we  went 
away — I  must  positively  speak  to  ber  about  keeping  him  at  a  greater 
distance. 

frederica's  joukjnal. 
fVedn€tdajf,^Ro%e  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  I  foil  sure  thai  I  knew 
what  mamma  was  going  to  speak  to  roe  about.  Last  njgbtt  after  the 
Opera,  she  told  me  that  she  had  something  very  serious  to  say  to  me.  It 
Is  as  1  feared— she  sees  and  disapproves  of  my  feeling  for  George  M— . 
She  tells  me  that  he  is  not,  and  never  will  be  rich.   Surely  that  is  bat 
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a  small  thills',  if  he  leally  loves  me,  as  I  bellevo  he  docs, — and  I  tnily 
love  him,  as  I  ^-jioiv  1  do.  Then  she  said,  "  Your  father  never  will  v<^n- 
sent."  That  would  be  a  cruel  blow,  indeed,  but  I  cannot  believe  it ;  and 
I  feel  sure  that  with  time  he  will  give  way  to  my  steady  determmatibn 
when  be  knows  it  to  be  such.  Then  she  wants  me  to  encourage  Lord 
Fotherington — that  I  never  can  do :  f  do  not  love  hinii  and  nothing 
should  persuade  me  to  marry  him. — My  harp-mistresa  came  at  eleven, 
hut  1  was  so  nervous  that  1  could  not  take  my  lesson.  I  went  and  shut 
myself  up  in  my  own  room,  and  fairly  cried  for  the  next  hour. 

At  one,  Caroline  Ferrars  came  to  see  me.  She  had  walked  from  St. 
JamesVsquare  across  the  Green  Park.  I  uisJi  she  had  chosen  any 
other  day.  She  talked  o£  flounces  aiid  bonnets  till  1  was  quite  worn 
out — ^made  me  promise  to  belong  to  a  qoadrille  with  her  at  the  Cale- 
donian Ball,  if  It  can  be  arranged  in  time.   She  told  me  the  list  of 

gentlemen  they  want  to  have  in  it,  and  that  George  M  wat  to  be 

naked  to  be  one.  Rode  with  papa  in  the  Park  in  the  aftemoon :  he 
was  very  grave,  and  I  was  very  sad — looked  in  vain  for  George  every- 
where ;  —  that  eternal  Lord  Fotherington  joined  us,  and  would  not  go 
away,  though  I  did  all  I  could  to  show  him  how  far  he  was  from  being 
agreeable  tome.  I  ^vonder  how  pioi)]e  can  be  so  blind.  Luckily  no' 
one  dined  with  us  to-day.  Dauby  huaouied  us,  for  a  wonder,  and 
seemed  in  high  glee  about  one  of  his  race-horses*  Went  to  my  room 
after  dimier,  to  lie  down  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  Almack's.  Mamma 
aenl  Hbllier  up  to  me,  after  he  had  crtped  her  hair,  and  begged  1- 
would  have  mine  done,  but  I  positively  would  not  hear  of  it— (Icorge 
always  say*!  he  never  should  survive  the  loss  of  my  long  curk.  When 
we  got  into  the  string  at  the  top  of  King-street,  I  saw  somebodv  get 
out  of  a  cabriolet  at  the  corner — it  was  George  ;  he  met  us  at  the  door. 
Mamma' did  not  receive  lum  over-graciously.  I  tliought  him  looking 
pale  and  iU — went  to  dance  with  him  almost  directly,  and  afterwards 
he  took  me  into  the  tea*room.  He  then  told  me  tmit  he  had  spoken 
widi  his  uncle  upon  the  subject  of  Ins  attachment  to  me-<*that  his  uncle 
said  he  was  sure  papa  would  never  agree  to  an  alliance  with  a  family  so 
opposite  in  their  politics  as  the  Mordaunts,  and  that  in  fact  he  had  been' 
heard  to  derlriro  as  much  at  Boodle's — that  his  uncle  insisted  upon  In's 
going  abroad  for  one  year  at  any  rate.  George  proposes  tint  at  the 
end  of  that  year  he  should  come  home — tliat  we  should  then  to^f  ther 
assure  papa  of  our  unalterable  feelings,  and  entreat  his  consent,  ii  he 
should  then  still  persist  in  his  opposition,  we  must  see  what  is  to  be 
done !    At  all  events,  I  will  never  marry  any  body  bat  George. 

When  we  came  back  to  mamma,  w1m>  was  sitting  up  at  the  top  of 
the  room,  she  looked  very  much  displeased  with  m«  for  staying  with 
him  so  long.    Came  home  from  Almack's  very  early — and  now  I  will 
pray  for  George,  and  that  we  may  one  day  be  united ! 


» 
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ADVENTURES  OF   AN   ITALIAN   EMIGUANT,   I'UOM  THE 
YEAR  1820,  UP  TO  TU£  i'RES&NT  DAY. — HO.  I. 

AfTBR  the  unhappy  tenninalion  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Piedmont,  of 
which  it  is  nccfHe??  to  make  nientloo,  I  embarked  along  with  one  hundreil 
and  seventeen  Icliow-sutiercrs  at  Genoa,  bound  for  Spain.  We  were  fortu- 
nate enough  10  reach  Barcelona,  but  were  forbidden  lo  land  until  we  Itad 
performed  a  quarantine  of  eleven  days  at  the  lassaretto,  although  we  clearljr 

E roved  that  we  had  sailed  from  a  healthy  port  and  were  oortelves  in  perfect 
leaith. 

While  so  tender  on  this  score,  ^the  government  paid  no  aiicution  to  otir 
WftOta-^rmitting  a  few  liberal  citisens»  and  even  MNdiers,  to  suuply  us,  from 
motivea  of  compassion,  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  From  the  lazxaretto  we 
were  conducted  before  the  comnn'^«;3rv       jifilicc,  after  a  prctlv  strict 

examination,  informed  us  we  were  at  liberty  lo  proceed  wherever  we  |)lca5ed, 
vvithout  inquiring  whether  we  possessed  any  means  of  support.  In  this 
situation,  some  officers  then  stationed  at  Barcelona  voluntarily  came  forward 
and  supplied  us  with  ten  crowns  a  month  out  of  a  fund  which  ihey  had 
raised.  Aboat -three  months  after  our  arrival,  epidemic  broke  mil  ni  Bar- 
celona, which  daily  carried  oH'  hundreds,  and  among  others  two  of  luy  deaceet 
firiends,  whom  I  attended  to  the  last  moment,  notwithstanding  the  allcf^ed 
eonugion  which  drove  others  from  their  side. 

Having  already  Inst  thirty-three  of  our  number<— all  emigrant*?, —the  magis- 
tracy detcruiined  upon  sending  the  survivors  into  the  provinces,  and  i  was 
forthwith  ordered  to  depart  for  Tarragona.  On  the  arrival  of  our  party,  it 
was  instantly  repulsed  by  the  fniards;  and  several  Spaniards,  who  refused  to 
obey  ilteir  orders,  were  attacked  upon  the  spot  by  the  people  and  stoned  to 
death.  When  this  popular  ferment  was  somen  hat  allayed,  we  applied  to 
the  commander  of  ine  Cordon,  stating  that  wc  had  brought  our  regular  btUs 
of  health.  These  being  examined,  after  waiting  about  two  hours,  we  received 
an  order  that  we  might  oitcr  the  place. 

A  few  month?  after  our  arrival,  the  priests  and  friars  bep;an  to  preach  in 
all  the  churches,  that  the  epidemic  which  had  afflicted  Barcelona  was  a 
jtulgment  upon  the  people  for  conspiring  against  their  legitimate  sovereign ; 
«Dfl  that,  if  they  had  persisted  in  their  error,  all  Spain  would  speedily  have 
been  visited  witli  ilie  like  aflliction. 

Their  activiiv  In  dissemiu  iim^  tin  docinnes  was  truly  edifying,  and 
might  have  ailorded  the  ConbLiiutiuaaiisu  a  useful  Iei»son  j  the  people,  with 
blind  credulity,  every  where  imbibing  what  they  said.  They  brmed  the  pea- 
sants to  join  tnem ;  and  assured  them  that,  if  they  died  in  the  act  of  fighting  for 
their  king,  they  would  insiantly  afterwards  find  themselves  in  Paradise  Ac- 
cordingly, impelled  by  interest  and  eothusiaam,  numbers  joined  their  stand- 
ard, were  divided  into  bands,  and  eommanded  by  the  priests  tbemMlveSy 
arrayed  in  their  clerical  habit,  with  a  6gure  of  Christ  in  one  hand,  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other  Thus  armed,  they  were  enabled,  under  the  cloak  of  sanc- 
tity, to  commit  the  most  revohmp;  erm5e<*  and  excesses.  On  their  marching, 
however,  into  the  provint^e,  we  lonued  ourselves  into  a  company  in  the  city, 
and  quickly  resolved  upon  pnisuing  these  fectious  bands.  Among  other  feata 
of  arms,  when  we  came  to  engage  them,  we  one  day  took  prisoner  a  capuchin 
friar,  at  the  head  of  his  rabble  regimen  I,  along  with  his  colours,  hi'^  Cristo, 
St.  Anna  and  the  Madonna.  Without^  revenging  any  of  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised by  his  party  upon  the  patriots,  we  merely  condemned  him  to  be  shot. 
We  next  proceeded  to  the  convent  of  Poblet,  where  we  undentood  that  a 
number  o[  the  factious  were  assembled  as  well  as  in  the  environs.  On  arriv- 
ing wi'ihiu  half  an  hour's  march  of  the  place,  we  encountered  a  whole 
troop,  and  after  two  hours  fighting  succeeded  in  dispersing  them  among  the 
Koantaint.  Ou  ou^  atrival,  about  a  doien  armed  Ihars  took  refuge  upon  the 
eoovent  roof»  wfaenee  they  fired  at «»  as  we  approached,  and  uofortunatiBly 
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killeil  one  of  onr  officers,  Fnragrd  at  ll>is,  after  a  pretty  sharp  conflict,  in 
which  we  killed  one  and  wouudeil  two,  we  compelled  the  friars  to  surrender, 
aod  despatched  them  back  to  TarragoDa,  there  to  awaU  the  decision  of  the 
general.  The  convent  was  filled  with  mililary  stores,  a  quantity  of  uniforms, 
cartrifl^es,  i\c.  besides  being  well-prnvi^ioned.  \^'hen  we  had  regularly 
sacked  the  pJacc,  we  left  it  to  any  who  chose  to  lake  possession  of  it,  and 
reiuroed  to  Tarragona.  Soon  disgusted,  however,  with  this  species  of  war- 
ftretCondneied  on  neither  side  in  a  manner  1  approved,  Idetermined  to  go  to 
AniMerdam  in  order  If)  find  my  hroilur,  who,  1  li;ul  reason  to  belitve,  had 
settled  there  as  a  pliysician.  Beini;  disapi)f)if)tcd  in  all  my  inrjuirii'S  on  my 
arrival,  I  resolved  the  eus>uiug  week  to  set  out,  in  search  of  him,  for  Eng- 
land. But  I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  London ;  and  learning  while  there 
that  the  French  army  was  about  to  march  aeainst  the  Constitutional  go- 
vernment, I  instantly  resolved  to  return  into  Spain,  believing  that  the  time 
was  now  come  when  every  patriot  raiiiht  prove  his  devotion  to  ihe  j^ood 
came.  I  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Caoia  in  eleven  days;  but,  on  applying 
for  a  commission  in  some  Spanish  corps,  I  was  told  that  the  Spaniards  were 
in  no  want  of  foreif;ners,  bcmg  quite  prepared  to  repulse  any  force  which  the 
French  could  send  agaiiist  them.  Yet  at  this  time  the  kinp  )iad  already 
sought  refuge  with  the  Cortes  in  Cadiz  ;  and,  instead  of  advancing  into  the 
field,  as  1  had  expected,  i  found  myself  in  a  besieged  town,  already  block- 
aded by  the  French  fleet.  1  daily,  however,  went  down  to  the  port,  in  ihe 
hope  of  finding  <;oine  small  vessel  in  which  I  rriiirht  embark,  and  was  soon 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  one  about  to  sail  with  government  despatches 
for  Catalonia  and  other  parts  Spain.  In  fact,  our  captain  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  French  Heet.  He  was  to  deliver  letters  at  the 
different  ports  on  liis  vnva;;e.*  At  the  isle  of  St.  Petre  we  found  a  number  of 
small  craft,  detained  there  from  fear  of  French  cori^airs  i  and  our  own  vessel 
was  stopt  on  iier  voyage  for  above  a  week.  One  dark  night  all  the  captains 
agreed  to  nuike  sail  together;  but  we  were  soon  pursued  and  fired  upon: 
many  cargoes  of  wine  and  grain  were  taken,  though  we  were  so  lucky  as  to 
reach  the  port  of  Alj^esiras.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  sad  confusion  and  la- 
mentations which  we  here  met  with.  Men  and  women  were  seen  Byin^ 
with  their  effects  from  the  city,  seeking  boats  in  which  to  escape  from  the 
liiiT  of  the  Royalists,  who  were  then  pouring  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  place. 

Next  div,  however,  the  ronsiitutional  party  vigorously  repulsed  the  enemy, 
and  the  inhabitants  returnod  into  their  hou'^cs.  The  ensuing  evening  wc 
again  set  sail ;  for  I  ardently  longed  to  reach  Catalonia  and  join  the  corps  of 
Italian  emigrants  stationed  there.  I  was  heartily  wearied  of  touching  at  the 
different  ports ;  and  we  were  now  surprised  by  a  terrific  storm,  which 
threatened  every  moment  to  cngu!ph  us.  Tliough  an  expert  seaman,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  coasts,  our  captain  began  to  despair;  and  it  was 
only  after  eight  hours'  hard  rowing  that,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
we  were  enabled  to  cast  our  little  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Stopona.  But  here 
we  were  allowed  short  respite.  Early  in  the  morning  there  a[>pcared  five 
armed  peasants,  who  informed  the  captain  that  he  mi^ihl  come  on  shore. 
Mistaking  them  for  sanitary  guard:*,  he  .  took  his  credentials,  when  they 
invited  the  rest  of  us  to  follow.  This,  being  in  want  of  every  necessary,  we 
were  glad  to  do;  and  one  of  them  then  inquired  who  we  were?  The  cap- 
tain replied,  that  he  was  a  fisherman,  that  i  was  a  merchant  on  my  way  to 
Catalonia,  and  that  the  others  were  sailors  drawn  by  distress  of  weather  upon 
the  coast.  Their  numbers  increasing,  they  forthwith  proceeded  toseareh  our 
▼essel,  where  they  unluckily  laid  their  hands  upon  our  government  des- 
patches, and  cried  out  that  we  were  all  Carhnnari,  and  began  to  heap  all 
kinds  of  insults  upon  us  which  they  could  dcvi-c.  Tlu'v  then  threw  a  rope 
about  our  ncck.<>,  and  despatched  two  messcngci:;  to  acquaint  their  coin- 
manden  with  the  capture  which  they  had  just  made.  In  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  we  beheld  a  body  of  ptiesta  and  friars,  followed  by  a  ragged  rout  of 
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men,  women,  and  boys,  approaching  us  with  shouts  of  triumph,  as  if  they 
had  made  a  valuable  prize*   The  monks  fiercely  demanded,  how  we  dared  to 

join  ihc  consillutional  government  and  make  a  mnckcrv  of  re  ligion  ? 

The  oaptnin  answcrea  vcrv  wanly  that  he  ha?!  I)(.t.ii  <  r!m[)c! lt  d  to  it  ;  hut, 
without  listening  to  him,  they  turned  to  me,  Uetuaudiu^  wiio  i  was,  and 
whither  1  was  f^oi  ng  ?  I  replied  that  I  was  a  German,  (awaie  that  the  name 
of  an  Italian  would  have  been  instant  death,)  and  that  1  was  proceeding  to 
Catalonia,  deputed  by  a  commercial  house  ;  which  inieltigence  1  conveyed  to 
them  in  the  German  tongue.   One  of  the  friars  next  in(|uired  whether  I  was 
a  Catholic?  1  made  answer*  I  was ;  at  the  same  time  crossing  myself  devoutly. 
He  theti  desired  me,  in  Latin,  to  repeat  the  Pater  Noster  and  the  Creed, 
both  of  which  i  succeeded  in  doing.    He  said,  **  Well !  I  think  you  are  a 
Catholic;  I  am  satisfied.*'    \{wx  this,  he  ordered  our  trunks  to  be  broken 
open  ,  and,  detecting  soine  coubtiiutioual — that  is,  treasonable  currespondcuce, 
they  began  to  renew  their  ill  treatment  |  the  rabble  crying  out,  *'  Let  os  hang 
them — let  us  hang  them  now  !'*    A  confusion  then  took  place  which  beggars 
description  ;  but  to  which  we  in  part  owed  our  safely,  for  each  wishea  to 
command  and  none  would  obey,    borne  insisted  upon  burning  the  letters 
upon  the  spot ;  and  others,  that  they  should  he  sent  to  General  Caro*  ll 
was  finally  settled  that  we  should  oot  be  executed  until  we  had  been  im- 
priHoncd  and  condenuied  ;  and  they  contented  themselves  b%'  the  way  with 
stoning  us,  with  maledictions^  and  solemn  assurances  that  we  were  going  to 
be  hanged. 

On  arriving,  we  were  consigned  to  our  dungeon,  the  doors  of  which  were 

not  again  opened  until  niglit.  A  man  of  revolting  aspect  then  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  bread  and  water,  which  he  continued  tu  do,  ai  pretty  long  in- 
tervals, during  three  nights  and  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  a  capuchin 
friar  was  introduced  to  us.  He  first  confessed  the  captain  and  the  sailors, 
and  then,  turning  towards  me,  desired  me  to  say  mine  in  Latin,  as  he  found 
I  spoke  it.  Despising  these  absurd  fornuttties,-  with  all  the  imposition  and 
hypocrisy  attached  to  them,  I  ran  over  my  confession,  declaring  generally  that 
I  was  one  of  the  best  Catholics  in  the  world;  that  I  resigneJ  myself  to  the 
will  of  Heaven  ;  and  that,  as  I  must  make  rmr  final  reckoning,  X  was  willing  to 

f>lace  my  death  as  a  sct-ofT  for  my  sins.    The  cnpuchln  then  preached  me  a 
ong  sermon,  and  took  his  leave  recommeuding  us  to  resign  our  souls  to 
Heaven  without  delay. 

And  trulj  the  captain  and  the  jioor  sailors  never  eeaied  from  praying,  and 
from  acts  or  penitence  and  devotion,  until  they  had  quite  weaned  me  widi 
their  weeping  and  wailing.  It  made  my  situation  appear  worse  even  than  it 
wasj  I  could  not  once  close  my  eyes  for  their  lamentations,  and  I  grew 
heartily  impatient  for  the  morning  which  was  to  terminate  so  painful  an 
existence. 

As  early  as  five  o'clock  we  heard  a  great  uproar  and  loud  cries  on  the  out- 
side our  (>r!«5on,  when  shortly  ihc  gates  opened  ant!  five  cipnchins  entered, 
each  appropriating  to  himself  a  pri;>oner.  Uu  leading  us  toitii,  the  populace 
saluted  us  with  cries  of  "Death  to  the  Carbonari  1**  and,  spite  of  their  reverence  ^ 
for  the  capuchins  who  stuod  so  near  us,  they  spat  in  our  faces,  and  covered 
IIS  with  snowers  of  mud.  Meanwhile  the  friars  armed  us  with  patience,  de- 
claring that  this  was  the  true  path  to  Heaven,  which  our  Saviour  had  himself 
trod  long  befbre  us.  t  can  here  assure  the  reader  that,  what  with  the  horrid 
jumble  of  voices,  imprecations,  and  sermons  of  the  friar — to  which,  not  Ims 
lieving  a!l  he  told  tnc,  1  listened  less  than  to  any  thing  else — I  felt  like  one 
half  intoxicated.  When  ihey  had  brought  us  over  against  the  city,  we  were 
presented  wiih  a  sight  of  the  gallows, — three  lofty  beams  j  and  tirst,  throwing 
a  rope  round  the  captain's  body,  they  dragged  him  about  thirty  |>aces  closer 
to  the  spot,  and  began  to  hoist  him  up.  In  this  way  he  was  hanged,  no  one 
tniuhling  ilicaisclves  to  put  him  out  of  his  jiain.  Wc  each  of  us  expected 
the  same  fate  in  turn  i  but,  on  turning  towards  us,  several  friars  and  priests, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  more  respfciable  inhabitants  of  the  vilbge,  stepped 
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forwird,  declaring  that  jiisiice  was  satisfied,  as  the  men  had  been  comftelled 

to  serve  for  their  own  support  "As  to  you/'  one  of  them  conlinuetl, 
addressing-  me,  Father  Francisco  informs  us  that  he  has  confessed  you,  and 
that  yuu  area  iruiy  good  Catholic:  vou  are  therefore  free,  on  condition  of 
mtncfing  your  commercial  affitin*  and  promising  for  ever  to  detest  the  CoruH' 

They  then  nnjreed  to  conduct  us  to  our  ve5«;cl,  in  order  to  protect  us  from 
the  fury  of  the  rabble.  We  found  it  completely  gutted  ;  but  preferred  put- 
ting to  sea,  unprovided  with  suls  or  provbions,  to  incurring  certain  destruc- 
tion upon  shore.  As  we  pushed  on,  the  populace  saluted  us  with  another 
shower  of  stones  J  we  rowed  hard  to  gain  some  more  ho-piiable  part  of  the 
coast,  for  we  had  scarcely  any  clothinc,  anil  no  hats,  thcui^li  -nilinj^  tinder  a 
broiliug  suu  which  aluiost  penetrated  the  brain.  Nor  hail  \v  c  a  drop  of 
water,  exhausted  as  we  were  with  toiling  at  the  oars;  and  we  eagerly  looaed 
out  for  some  other  vessel,  as  we  bent  our  course  towards  Malaga. 

I  now  felt  it  necessary  to  summon  fresh  energy  to  meet  the  incrcasinj^ 
weight  of  my  lutslbrtuues.  We  rowed  wiUi  desperate  perseverance,  and 
without  wasting  a  singje  breath  in  speech*  We  thus  continued  a  whole  day, 
and  half  the  next,  before  our  voyage  was  accomplished.  By  the  time  we 
discovered  Malaga,  our  last  strength  was  exhausted,  and  our  hands,  by  dint 
of  rowing,  were  streammg  wiiholood.  But  the  port  was  in  sight,  and  we 
reached  it,  trusting  to  receive  immediate  succour.  Alas!  here  too  the  Cuat 
inquiries  were  for  our  bills  of  health,  which  we  could  only  answer  by  stating 
what  had  occurred.  This  was  reported  to  Seiior  Sancio,  the  political  chie^ 
who  ordered  us  to  be  re-examinecl,  to  ascertain  that  we  were  not  spies.  In 
about  two  hours  we  were  informed  that  we  might  iand,  when  several  gcaile- 
men,  observing  our  feeble  steps  and  haggard  looks  as  we  went  along,  be- 
stowed alms,  enabling  us  to  obtain  relief  at  the  first  inn  we  met  with. 

At  Ma!a;ra  my  first  object  w  ts  to  refit  and  enter  the  Constitutional  ser- 
vice. Having  been  recommended,  on  my  former  visit,  to  several  Spanish 
^ntlemcn  and  officers  of  rank,  1  inade  inquiries,  and  was  fortunate  in  meet- 
ing some  of  them  in  the  place.  They  expressed  great  compassion  at  my  de- 
j)lorjble  appear.mcc,  prni  i(!cd  me  with  a  new  wardrolie,  ^c.  and  in  about  a 
week  presented  me  with  a  commission  of  suh-heutenani  in  a  body  of  cuiras- 
siers. General  Torijos,  to  whom  I  had  belore  been  warmly  recommended, 
was  then  at  Mala^,  and  I  went  to  thank  him  for  so  readily  providing  me 
with  my  commission.  He  received  me  with  much  kindness,  and  with  as- 
surances that  I  should  speedily  be  promoted.  In  the  mnrse  of  three  weeks 
he  again  sent  for  me;  informing  me  that  i  was  to  set  out  for  Alicant,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  a  raiment  which  was  then  forming  under  General 
Basan;  adding  that  I  should  there  receive  my  brevet,  ana  putting  a  letter 
into  my  han  l^.  I  warmly  thanked  him,  declaring  that  he  should  never  find 
reason  to  rci  cui  of  these  proofs  of  his  regard.  He  further  supplied  me  with 
every  means  lu  iiasicn  tny  departure,  and  took  leave  with  iresh  assurances 
that  he  should  never  forget  me. 

After  going  to  thank  the  rest  of  these  kind  friends,  and  spending  with 
them  one  short  merry  eveninj?,  I  embarked  in  a  small  felucca,  where  I  was 

?;1ad  to  meet  seven  or  eight  other  othcers,  bound  tor  the  same  destination.  It 
brined  a  pleMant  contrMt  to  my  former  voyage ;  for  though  we  were  pur- 
sued and  attacked  hy  several  royal  boau,  we  heat  them  oti  in  style,  being 
well  armed,  atid  arrived  the  ensuing;  djy  at  Alirnnt.  Here  General  Basan, 
who  first  received  us,  sent  us  with  a  billet  to  General  la  Sala,  head  of  the 
Stato  Maggiore,  who  furnished  us  with  an  order  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mune to  regulate  our  c|uarters. 

On  the  second  day,  jun  as  we  had  dined,  we  were  commanded  to  take  the 
field  against  a  band  of  the  Factious,  which  we  quicklv  dispersed  ;  and 
were  almost  daily  employed  lu  the  same  kmd  of  service.  We  had  often  some 
desperate  encoanters ;  but  General  la  Sala,  who  was  only  playing  the  part  of 
a  patriot,  abandoned  the  good  cause  mi  the  19th  of  September  IS93,  accom- 
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panied  by  his  son,  a  lieuicaaat  in  a  Galician  regiment.  Under  pretence  of 
UkiQ(i(  a  ride»  they  approaobed  the  Hoet  of  the  cneo)^,  and  retnroed  to  m  no 
more*  But,  deipiting  the  example  of  these  and  other  traitors,  we  stood  &tt 
to  our  colours,  aiul  had  enough  of  skirmishing  and  fightir^  to  fill  some 
volumes.  We  shall  here  give  an  anecdote  or  two,  which  will  be  quite  suifi" 
cient  to  display  the  mock  heroic  of  the  Spanish  belligerents,  and  will  convey 
no  bad  idea  or  the  nature  of  petty  despotic  power. 

In  the  city  of  Alicant  was  a  convent  of  capuchins,  who  passed  themselves 
off  as  liberals,  being  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Constitutional  leaders, 
for  the  purpose  of  revealing  an  exact  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
foyaluts.  The  governor,  however,  kept  a  watchfiil  eye  over  them  ;  and  one 
day  in  the  month  of  October,  his  cmiMartea  detected  a  friar  in  a  pMiant's 
dress,  who  hid  -^haved  hi>  beard,  coming  in  company  with  a  fair  country- 
woman towards  Alicant.  He  was  conducted  before  the  governor,  who  in- 
quired why  he  had  shaved  his  beard  so  close  and  assumed  so  humble  a  drett? 
The  friar  said  that  he  had  been  commanded  so  to  do  by  his  stiperior.  The 
governor  then  ordered  him  to  l)e  searched,  and  found  several  letters  from  the 
gt  tieral-in-chief,  Monsieur  St  Pcrc,  which  sho^vcd  thai  the  capuchms  of 
tnc  convent  were  implicated  with  the  royalists  in  the  night  of  the  i6th  of 
October,  when  a  number  of  people  hired  by  the  friars  were  to  have  killed  the 
guards  at  the  city-gates.  The  general  was  to  be  prepared  with  his  royalists 
to  make  a  dash  at  the  city,  and  put  the  whole  of  the  patriots  to  the  sword. 

The  governor  with  the  greatest  secrecy  consigned  the  friar  and  his  fair  com- 
panion to  prison,  and,  mustering  two  companies,  proceeded  towards  nightfall 
to  the  convent,  where  he  surprised  and  arrested  tne  whole  of  the  capucliitvs, 
whom  he  fnrthu  iih  shipped  off  in  perfect  silence  to  the  island  of  ivisa. 
He  himself  became  administrator  of  their  eflects  ;  and  having  locked  up  both 
the  convent  and  the  church,  he  marched  back  %'ery  quietly  to  our  quarters. 

Only  a  few  days  previous  to  this  arrest,  the  commander  of  the  tort  Santa 
Barbara,  in  Alicant,  had  been  foutid  dead,  murdered  by  his  own  servant,  who 
hid  sccrpfed  the  body  in  a  chest.  He  h^d  been  bribed  to  the  commission  of 
this  atrocmus  act,  for  five  ounces  of  gold,  by  the  prior.  Father  Simeone,  a 
capuchin,  who  encouraged  the  peasantry  to  a  number  of  similar  crimes  and 
excesses,  under  pretence  uf  restoring  religion  and  the  king.  In  this  instance, 
having  received  nis  iniquitous  wages  from  tlie  prior,  the  villain  surprised  his 
master  while  he  'vlcpt,  and  issassinated  Inm  with  his  own  d  iiiti;*.  r.  Afraid  of 
discovery,  lie  tiiua  cut  oil  hia  legs,  arms,  and  head,  which  he  concealed,  to- 
gether with  the  body,  in  a  large  chest. 

The  ensuing  momins  he  went  before  the  governor  and  accused  his  master 
of  having  gone  over,  tne  night  before,  to  the  royalists,  after  inviting  him 
likcwi.se  to  betray  his  trust.  But  on  the  third  day  the  room  where  the  chest 
lay  was  so  strongly  infected,  that  the  master  of  the  hotel  made  a  search  i  and 
finding  that  the  stench  iocreaied,  the  nearer  he  went  to  the  chest,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  affair  was  inade  known.  The  n!a«;tcr  of  the 
hotel,  with  his  whole  family,  were  instantly  arrested,  as  well  as  aii  the  guests. 
The  servant  too  was  among  them  ;and  comparing  what  he  hail  falsely  stated, 
and  the  discovery  of  some  of  his  garments  bathed  in  his  master's  blood, 
against  his  mere  protestations,  of  innocence,  it  was  concluded  that  he  was 
guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  shot.  At  the  moment  of  execution  he 
confessed  the  fact,  and  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  its  commission  by  the 
prior  of  the  convent. 

It  would  .be  idle  likewise  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of  the  enormities 
cfimmiitcd  hv  rijpnlarec^arra,  the  governor  of  Alicant.  Under  the  pretence 
of  serving  the  Constitution,  he  sought  only  how  to  enrich  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thousands  of  poor  patriots,  who  were  consigned  to  the  most  abject 
misery.  Out  of  an  affected  regard  for  the  health  of  the  military,  he  caused 
all  the  women  of  suspicious  character  in  the  place  to  be  arrested.  Mere 
wan  a  terrific  source  of  abuse,  of  which  the  overseers  quickly  availed  tlrem- 
•elves— some  from  motives  of  gain,  others  of  jealousy^  and  a  few  of  dia.ip- 
pointed  passioQ.  At  all  events,  more  than  u  hundred  wen  imprisoned  in  the 
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ehurch  j  aod,  as  if  to  add  to  the  insult,  the  governor  ordered  barbers  to  go  aad 
ihiTe  «I  theif  heads  and  eyebrows,  to  deprive  them  as  &r  as  possible  of 
their  charms.  He  then  had  them  conveyed  in  carts  two  miles  distant  from 

Alicar»t,  hoping  that  towe  of  the  facrious  bands  abounding  in  the  vicinity 
would  complete  the  barbarous  work  which  he  had  cummenced  ;  and  there 
they  were  left  fainting  under  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun.  A  party  of  us 
sought  to  afibrd  them  some  soceour;  and,  on  speaking  with  some  of  them 
whotn  I  knew,  I  can  truly  aver  that  they  were  women  of  most  unexccp- 
tionabie  conduct,  reduced  to  thi".  dcjilorable  situation  only  through  the 
avarice  or  vengeance  of  the  governor  and  his  syi)dics.  Several  fell  victims  to 
their  cruelty,  while  others  sought  refuse  in  diBerent  villages. 

1  shall  next  relate  an  instance  in  which  I  was  myself  shamefully  abandoned 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  governor  of  Alicant,  learn- 
ing that  the  French  bad  abandoned  the  city  of  Klche,  marched  with  about 
five  thousand  men  vpon  that  frface.  We  set  out  towards  midnight ;  and 
when  arrived  within  half  an  hour's  march  of  the  place,  the  governor  formed 
two  rp^imcnt^  of  tirailleur?,  while  the  rest  of  the  division  occupied  the 
centre  ot  ihc  road.  On  reachiii'?  the  city-walls  about  break  of  day,  the  fac- 
tious Spaniards,  who  had  been  left  uiasitcrs,  opened  a  huiart  lire  upon  us. 
Our  governor,  ignorant  of  the  danger,  iind  re^rdless  of  his  men's  lives,  con- 
tented himself  with  ordering  us  to  take  the  city.  So  we  returned  their  (ire» 
and  a  warm  action  continued  until  ten  o'elf)ck  a.m.  %vhen,  after  great  loss, 
we  compelled  the  enemy  to  yield,  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance  from 
tlie  town,  wheve  they  took  up  one  pothfon,  and  we  anotbeTj  the  governor  b«- 
Kevingthat  he  had  no  more  to  do,  at  least  for  ibat  day.  He  then  returned  with 
the  chief  pan  of  hi^  force  ttito  the  city  of  J\lclu>,  Iea\  ing  me  with  ihirtv  men, 
under  orders  not  to  stir  from  the  po«t  until  wc  should  hear  further.  I 
placed  ten  uxeu  lu  keep  a  look-out  for  liic  enemy ;  the  rest  i  led  uuo  a  small 
noose  at  hand,  to  avoid  the  extreme  heat. 

At  this  moment  there  appeared  a  lady  handsomely  dressed,  followed  by  her 
servant  with  a  tabor  on  her  arm  Throwing  them^eU'es  at  my  feet,  they  be- 
sceched  me  to  save  their  lives,  oticring  me  all  they  were  worin.  **  Lady,"  1 
faplied,  **  we  lake  nothing  except  from  the  royal isu ;  we  coosnU  onlv  the 

Eublic  good.  I  am  not,  perhaps,  such  as  you  take  me  for.  Say  how  1  can 
e  of  use  to  you,  and  1  will  do  it  with  all  the  plenstire  in  the  world  "  She 
thanked  me,  and  said  that  she  wished  to  be  protected  to  a  little  distance  from 
the  city;  and,  taking  out  eight  crowns,  !>he  insisted  upon  rewarding  the 
soldien,  declaring  she  should  never  forget  such  an  act  of  kindness.  J  now 
began  to  grow  impatient  for  farther  orders,  but  none  came  to  relieve  us,  and 
we  had  no  refreshments.  Our  troftp"?  were  again  seen  filing  off  towards  Ali- 
cant, which  when  the  royalists  observed,  they  suddettly  bore  down  and  sur- 
fonodcd  our  little  band  on  all  sides.  Abont  lo  fiill  Wetims  lo  such  a  viic  s|>e- 
cimen  of  mingled  barbarity  and  tmchcry,  1  called  out  to  my  fellow-soldiers: 
'Mv  friends,  we  are  lost;  the  governor  has  abanclnnecl  us;  but  death  for 
death  1  cut  wilh  your  sabres;  let  us  ride  hard  through  liie  euemy!  jBetter 
die  like  soldiers,  tnan  wait  here  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep  !'  Upon  this  wc 
put  our  hones  to  their  speed,  and  charged  the  iH-disciplincd  ranks  of  the 
royalists,  keeping  close,  and  opening  ourselves  a  way  with  our  sabre'^.  We 
speedily  accomplnhed  our  object,  though  a  number  of  shots  were  fired,  and  1 
lost  two  of  my  men,  besides  several  wounded,  fiut  this  was  belter  than  being 
all  hanged  or  stoned ;  and  we  rained  our  own  troops  before  th«f  entered 
iUieant.  I  presented  myself  before  the  governor,  and  reproached  nim  with 
his  conduct  ;  dec'.irinn  that  \^  eowcd  our  lives,  !iot  to  hiin,  but  to  our  own 
courage  and  ^ood  fortune.  He  excused  himself  utider  the  |)Iea  of  his  orders 
having  been  neglected  ;  adding  that  he  would  punish  those  who  had  not  de- 
fivered  them,  meaning  us  to  retreat.  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  it 
was  because  I  vva<;  an  Italian  ;  for  he  detested  the  Italians,  and  was  daily  ob- 
serving that  Spain  wn-  in  want  of  no  foreigners.  His  sense  of  guilt  made 
him  bear  all  my  reproaciies,  tor  assuredly  he  had  not  expected  to  see  me  again. 
The  French  now  began  to  summon  the  people  of  Alkani  to  snnender  i 
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but  the  govenior,  at  wHl  be  teeo,  had  nol  yet  oenicd  his  point,  and  he  op- 
posed it.  He  promiicdhts  troops  three  months'  pay,  if  they  would  hold  out 
a  while  and  make  sorties,  while  he  was  employed  in  making  lar^e  drafts  upon 
the  government  coffers,  through  the  agency  of  Genoese  captains,  and  laying 
dittiehcs,  and  church  betlf»  and  even  cannon,  with  aU  kinds  of  grain,  under 
contribution.  On  the  13th  November  1823,  he  ordered  all  the  quartet^ 
masters  of  the  different  regiments  coTHpn^ini:  the  [garrison  under  hh  urrler?, 
to  appear  at  nine  in  the  c%'ening  to  receive  three  months'  pay  for  tiie  troops. 
These  officers  did  nut  fail  to  attend  at  the  treasurer's,  but  were  again  referred 
for  a  settlement  to  ten  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning.  Before  that  time* 
however,  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  the  general  of  our  garrison,  in  con- 
junction with  the  treasurer-general,  had  embarked  for  (tihrrjhar,  carrying 
with  them  not  only  the  luiliiary  chest,  but  all  the  boats  ioadud  with  bales  of 
merchandise^  which  he  had  obtained  with  church  plate  and  tlie  sale  of 
grain*  every  thing  depending  upon  his  oiders.  in  consequence  of  this  scan- 
aalous  arn)n^!;einent  between  the  governor  and  the  treasurer-seneral,  the 
town  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Trench,  one  of  the  conditions  being 
that  the  royalists  should  not  be  suffered  to  enter.  Spite  of  this  stipulation, 
however.  General  St.  Pere,  with  about  sixty  royalists  as  a  body  guard,  con- 
trived  to  make  ^ood  his  entrance.  Still  the  conslltutlojial  officers  preferred 
remaining  at  Alicant,  to  incurrhs^  certain  destruction .  hy  nvailin^?  thenriscives 
of  passports,  while  bands  of  royaii:>ts  were  infesting  liic  uci^hbouiiiood.  In 
draer  to  obviate  die  disorders  likely  to  ensue,  the  new  governor,  Andreani» 
wished  to  appoint  royat  commanders  over  the  constitutional  troops.  It  now 
became  my  object  to  obtain  a  passport  for  Catalonia;  but,  on  account  of  the 
number  ot  applications  from  mercnants  and  others,  i  was  unable  to  succeed 
for  some  length  of  dme»  Meanwhile,  I  was  witness  to  several  ftlal  events 
which  took  place  at  Alicant,  which  show  to  what  excesses  despotic  power 
tinttpr!  to  fanaticism  will  proceed.  On  the  third  day  after  its  occupation, 
the  French  general,  dividing  his  force,  h:(t  part  to  garrison  the  forts  of  the 
town,  and  with  the  other  resolved  to  marc  it  upon  V  aiencia.  lie  left  the 
royalists  to  preserve  order  in  the  place,  contrary  to  an  express  article  io  thn 
capitulation,  and  he  gave  them  authority  to  enter  on  the  18th  day  of 
November. 

The  most  alaruitne  oreparatious  ushered  in  the  scene  that  was  to  follow, 
the  wretched  city  little  apprehending  such  a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty. 
About  two  o'clock  the  royalists  entered  and  took  possession,  the  order  us 

whicli  they  %vcTe  arrayed  offering  a  fearful  presentiment  of  ihe  future.  At 
their  head  appeared  Father  Simeojie,  a  capuchin,  followed  hy  about  iliiny 
monks  of  different  orders,  all  mounted  on  horseback.  Father  Simconc  bure 
a  large  (i^re  of  Christ  in  his  arms,  and  cried  out  in  a  loud  thunderiag  voiee, 
"  Long  live  our  Holy  Faith  I  Long  live  Religion,  the  Throne,  and  the  King! 
Death  to  the  Constitution — Death  to  the  Carbonari ! !"  These  terrific  words 
were  repeated  by  the  monks,  and  by  a  bodv  of  the  peasantry,  also  upon  iiorse- 
back,  each  armed  with  a  brace  of  firelodts,  as  if  the^  wished  to  iasptre  ot 
with  the  horrible  anticipation — that  one  *i>ieoe  was  insuffieieQt  for  ttc  d^ 
slruction  which  they  contemplated.  The  Generals  Su  Pere  and  Mango  came 
in  the  wake  of  the  priests  and  peasants,  each  commanding  a  division  of 
royalists. 

The  people  of  Alicant,  struck  dumb  vrith  terror  at  the  strange  and  porten- 
tous n?pect  of  the  whole  procession,  closed  the  doors  and  windows  of  their 
houses,  and  ran  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  most  secret  places  th^  oould 

fnu\. 

Night  was  now  approaching.  The  exhortations  of  Father  Simeon^  se- 
conded by  his  accomplices  in  crime,  so  &r  extinguished  all  sense  of  huma- 
nity in  the  breasts  of  the  ahject  and  fanatical  roynlists,  that,  ca.«<tin^^  off 
every  feehng  of  country,  ot  honour,  and  of  brotherhood,  ihey  attacked  the 
inhabitants,  burst  open  doors  and  windows,  and  violated  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  property  and  of  life.  These  atrocities  were  continued  during  the 
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whole  iiiglit,  and  when  day  a^nin  came  to  rc\  cal  the  sufierings,  ihe  viola- 
tions, uuii  ihe  iiaiurc  uf  ihe  exce^scii  couiuutted  by  the  priests,  the  soldiers^ 
and  the  peasants,-  one  may  witness,  and  one  may  imagine,  but  one  cannot 
depict  the  sosnrs. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  me,  as  upon  every  one,  to  find  some  safe  pl.icc  of 
conceatoient,  which  mi^ht  elude  their^ ferocious  researches.  Two  more  day« 
passed  away  without  bnngiue  any  rdief  to  the  wretched  inhabiunts  of  Ali- 
cant.  Bat  on  the  17th  of  rlovembcr,  the  ferocity  of  these  destfoyers  of 
humanity  seemed  m  have  become  satiated,  and  it  was  then  I  first  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  passport  for  Villa  Franca,  in  Catalonia.  Mv  escape,  however, 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  ul  a  good  old 
woman.  With  a  heart  above  deceit  and  treachery,  in  the  worst  of  times,  and 
alive  only  to  compassion,  she  went  repeatedly  down  to  the  port,  in  order  to 
obtain  me  a  passage  in  some  boat  or  vessel,  and  it  was  late  before  she  one 
evening  returned  to  acquaint  me  that  I  might  set  sail  the  same  night,  and 
once  more  encounter  my  destiny*  1  found  thirty  officers  on  board,  who  ac- 
companied me  from  this  scene  of  horror  $  and*  spite  oT  adverse  winds,  we 
were  glad  to  set  sail,  for  to  return  oprT>!v  wn'?  death.  The  island  of  Ivisa 
was  the  tirst  spot  which  offered  us  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  thou^^h  not  the 
object  of  our  voyage.  There  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  witn  a  uover- 
nor,  who,  though  a  loyalist,  was  not  a  robber.  He  bestowed  on  each  offi- 
cer lodging  and  support,  intrtntin^  us  only  to  be  prudent  and  prcscr^'C  silence. 
We  spent  two  days  there,  and  lelt  it  but  to  encounter  fresh  disasteis.  On 
attempting  to  approach  Majorca,  two  French  frigates  threatened  to  fire  upon 
OS,  unless  we  steered  away.  We  were,  however,  compelled  to  seek  refuge, 
in  a  small  inlet  on  the  same  coast,  from  the  fury  of  the  elements. 

When  the  storm  abated  we  again  set  sail*  and  reached  Tnrragona.  TTbere 
fresh  misfortimes  assailed  us.  On  roakil^  the  port  we  encountered  the  cap- 
tain of  a  French  galley,  who,  after  the  usual  mterrogaiories,  ordered  us  to 
be  set  oa  shore*  We  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  Marshal  Baron 
d'Erolles,  governor  of  all  Catalonia,  already  subjected  by  the  rnyaltsts,  who 
determined  to  hand  us  over  to  General  Manzo,  the  governor  ol  the  city,  as 
our  next  escort.  But  we  itr^t  intreated  him  lu  rchcvc  uur  extreme  wretched- 
ness* He  answered,  that  he  could  grant  nothing  beyond  lodging  to  levolu- 
tionists  of  any  kind,  and  added  that  we  must  leave  Tarragona  msuntly.  At 
the  tame  time  he  warned  us  rather  to  keep  at  sea  than  enroimrer  the  risk  of 
assassination  on  land,  as  had  happened  to  several  coni>titutional  otBcers. 

Our  wretchedness  seemed  now  to  have  reached  its  height :  we  were  alike 
destitute  of  provisions  and  of  mooev.  How  could  we  put  to  sea—how  pro- 
ceed by  lantl  1  It  iinpoj^^iWe  to  describe  our  sensations  at  that  moment. 
D'Krolles'  order,  however,  must  be  obeyed,  and  the  next  day  1  set  out  for 
Villa  Franca.  There  I  found  a  number  of  uHicersjust  dismissed  from  the 
eonstitilltooal  service,  in  the  same  situation  as  myself ;  for  I  ought  here  to 
observe,  that  the  pay  so  lavishly  and  confidently  promised  to  the  officers  had 
never  been  is«!ued,  and  that  many  were  reduced  to  subsist  upon  alms  as  \hcy 
proceeded  along  the  highways.  Grieved  to  the  heart  at  the  prospect  of  this 
final  degradation,  1  sought  to  avail  myself  of  my  knowledge  of  hinguages« 
and  I  tanglit  itaiian  and  Trench  enpattani,  in  return  for  a  bare  subsistence* 
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6.  Take  as  much  in  the  right. — A  corrupt  mai^istrate  had  the  two 
parties  concerned  in  an  action  up  before  him  to  be  examined.  The 
plaintiif  presently  gave  him  a  hint  of  fifty  pieces  of  money  forthcoming 
in  case  the  awarU  was  in  hiii  favour.  The  defendant,  v. ho  had  itis  eyes 
about  htm,  had  quick  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on,  and  doubled 
the  bait.  The  magistrate  soon  determined  the  cause,  and,  without  in- 
quiring into  particulars,  orders  the  plaintiflfa  bambooing.  The  plain* 
tiff  disconcerted^  holding  up  bis  hand  and  making  the  sign  of  five  with 
his  lingers,  reproachfully  exclaims,  "Please  your  honour,  'tis  /  that 
am  in  the  right!" — Hnw  ?  arm  in  the  right,  you  worthless  fellow! 
Why,  tlic  defendant  (rcjilics  ihv  mn^^iMtrate,  holding  up  both  his  hands 
and  doubling  the  sign)  is  twice  as  much  in  the  right  as  you.** 

7.  Charily  J^'H^  a  pinch  ;  or  moderatwn  in  ^ood  uorks^ — A  Haoahan- 
mitt  t  observed  that  he  bad  heard  Foe,  in  former  days,  waa  of  such  a 
compassionate  nature,  that  he  cut  off  bits  of  hit  flesh  to  feed  the  caglea 
and  tigers.  "  I  would  fain  imitate  him,"  aays  he ;  **  but  the  eagles  soar 
in  the  air,  and  the  tigers  are  on  the  mountains :  though  I  have  the 
wherewithal  in  flesh,  I  can't  get  at  them,  to  feed  them.  XVell,  the  poor 
muskitos  are  very  thirsty  in  the  summer-time  ;  suppose  I  lay  myself  out 
as  a  treat  for  them — that  will  be  enough  for  me."  Accordingly  he 
sk  t  ps  without  gauze-curtains.  Foe  had  a  mind  to  try  his  sincerity  ; 
Ku,  chaagiiig  himself  into  a  liger,  he  lUi^heb  ia  and  begins  to  h\ie  at 

lum.  Oh  I  atop !  atop !"  roarad  out  the  man ;  all  I  meant  was,  suck 
a  little,  and  weloome.  I  can  sund  that.  But  if  in  ^ood  earneat  I  am 
expected  to  feed  the  great  apoatk  of  the  desert,  'tis  more  than  I  can 

afford." 

8.  His  chimneif  fjcver  smokes. — A  miserly  man,  in  a  distant  province, 
had  oblations  to  otier.  He  sends  for  a  i(w-fsit  i  to  officiate  and  invoke 
the  spirits  to  partake  of  the  offerings.  Tlu  tno-tsu  performs  the  cere- 
monies, and  invokes  the  guardian-s])iril.s  of  tlic  metropolis.  **  Why  do 
you  address  such  distant  spirits  ?"  says  the  master.  "  Ob,"  replies  the 
tmhiWt  "all  the  neighbouring  onca  know  your  disposition  too  well; 
lis  in  vain  to  myite  them :  tell  them  there  is  a  feast  got  ready  for 
ihem  at  your  house,  and  they  'U  never  believe  it; — ^tihey  would  not  stir 
a  foot." 

9.  Dead  for  fifty  ;  half  dead  for  txvciitu -five,- — A  rich  man  proposed  to 
a  covetous  greedy  wretch  to  mai<e  hiui  a  present  ot  fifty  pounds,  if  he 
would  let  him  beat  him  to  death.  The  miser  mused  upon  it  for  a  long 
while  ;  at  last,  raising  his  head,  "  No,"  says  he  ;  *'  give  me  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  beat  me  till  I 'm  half  dead.    What  do  you  say  *** 

10.  Doa'f  ptercf  the  sinn, — A  covetotis  man  was  travelling  one 
day  with  his  son,  when  a  tiger  sprang  at  them  and  carried  off  the 


*  Contioned  from  page  384. 

f  Tlic  oritjinal  1  teraHy  means  one  who  delight*  in  works  of  gooflnc';?  ;  but  it  is 
technically  Hp)>ropriated  to  those  who  have  the  seatimcnt  of  protecliog  and 
serving  every  thing  that  has  life  bi  it.  Ia  India,  Ara,  fte.  this  sentiment  is  tx- 
tsaded  more  or  less  to  vegetables ;  and  so  it  is,  probably,  in  some  degrae  la 
China  ;  thf»»i{rh  I  have  never  niPt  with  any  direct  alhision  to  sach  an  idea. 

X  A  priest  of  the  ttect  ot  Luo-k;uQ  ;  u  sort  of  quivtistB.— For  an  account  of  tbem, 
scs  Dn  H«lde*9  Chlaa— a  booii  abooadiag  with  diy^drawa-np,  varasdsbley  accu- 
rate laformatioa* 
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father.  The  son  seizes  his  bow,  and  levels  a  shaft  full  at  the  tiger's 
side.  The  father,  twi3tin«r  back  out  of  the  tiger*s  mouth,  and  already 
at  a  distanrt\  hnvvls  ont,  "  Son,  son  !  use  a  capt  arrow.  DoB't  make  a 
hole  in  lus  bkm  ; — who  '11  buy  it  if  you  do  V* 

11.  Amon<j^  the  jests  in  a  Cinnese  collection,  I  find  the  following 
fable,  or  apologue,  on  the  necessity  of  giving  way  to  those  who  can  ia- 
jure  one* 

A  rat  and  a  hornet  eoteied  into  fellowship,  and  earnestly  intreated 

a  young  scholar  to  draw  up  a  contract  for  them  and  become  one  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  student  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  did  as  they 
asked  him,  and  ranked  himself  third  in  the  firm.  A  fri-^nd  remonstrated 
with  him  how  he  could  associate  with  such  low  ilunr^s.  "True,"  says 
he,  *'  such  as  lIhsc  are  not  fit  conijKitiy  for  me ;  but  what  could  I  do? 
One  of  them  can  undenuine,  and  tiie  other  can  stab  with  his  weapon : 
I  was  &iD  to  oonteat^that's  the  troth  of  it** 

12»  Dimgreeable  reeoUectioM  cut  thori  a  eonrftrtmt* — ^Two  students 
who  had  been  refused  their  degrees,  and  disgraced  at  the  same  time, 
happened  to  meet  at  a  wedding  feast— one  being  cousin  to  the  lady,  and 
the  other  to  the  bridegroom.  '*  Sure,  Sir,  1  have  seen  you  some- 
where f  s  tys  the  bridegroom's  cou*;in  to  the  other.  Quoth  tlie  other, 
**  1  have  some  recollection  of  your  lace,  but  cannot  just  now  call  to 
mind  where  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you."  Both  pondered 
awhile,  louking  at.  each  other,  when  tiuddenly  the  recollection  of  their 
disgraces  uncmnfbrtably  flashed  upon  each  jof  their  minds  at  the  same 
moment.  Looking  silly  and  turning  away  from  each  other,  *'0b,  ayl*' 
says  the  one^"  Ob,  ay  V*  says  the  other. 

Perhaps  there  may  appear  no  joke  in  this.  In  Europe  we  have  ao 
examinations  or  degrees  conferred  that  interest  the  world,  or  whose 
uncertainties  involve  important  conspqncnrcF;  in  future  life.  In  China, 
honour,  and  jirofit,  and  reputation,  and  settlement  in  life  ;  gratulatioDS 
of  friends  and  joy  of  relations  ;  every  thing  is  attached  to  success  in 
taking  degrees.  Thti^  arc  alive  to  the  subject  in  ten  thousand  diBerent 
ways.  The  idea  presents  itself  to  them  in  ten  thousand  difibroit  shapes, 
and  in  ten  thousand  difoent  occurrences  in  life.  It  is  familiar  tkert 
universally,  with  all  men  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince;  and  conse- 
quently  the  least  word  of  allusion  to  it  sets,  with  them,  hundreds  of 
associated  chords  in  vibration ;  and  they  must  needs  be  easily  tickled 
on  the  subject.  The  jest  then,  and  its  fellows,  however  dull,  may  at 
least  (agreeably  to  what  was  ohsc  rvtd  in  the  introduction)  serve  to 
impress  the  stamp  of  truth  on  observations  similar  to  what  have  just 
been  ulTeted,  relative  to  the  Chinese  feelings  and  customs  with  respect 
to  literary  degrees ;  and  to  show  that  they  are  not  the  coinage  of  an 
European  brain,  but  founded  on  real  fiwt. 

IS.  No  gttttMgupio  ike  Doctor* — doctor  had  a  patient  that  he 
promised  to  cure  easUy  and  speedily.  The  patient  spent  a  deal  of 
money  and  got  no  better :  at  last  he  was  very  angry  and  sent  a  domes- 
tic to  lecture  him.  The  domestic  ret>jrned.  "Well,  have  you  taken 
him  to  tajilv  V — "No,  sir,  not  yet." — "  Why  so  ?  1  st  nt  you  on  pur- 
pose to  scold  him." — **  Ay,  sir ;  but  there  were  so  many  folks  that 
wanted  to  t>culd  him.  and  so  many  folks  that  wanted  to  beat  him, 
crowding  about  bim,  that  there  was  no  gatting  near  him.  I  squeezed 
in  among  the  rest,  and  did  my  best ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.*' 
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14.  fVanii  my  Wife*^X  doctor  doctored  a  child  dead.   The  lather 

was  for  oomplalninor  to  the  magistrate,  nnd  clntmed  the  doctor's  young 
son  to  make  it  good.  Another  day  he  doctored  a  douicstic  dead.  The 
doctor  had  but  one  domestic  ; — he  must  go  to  make  it  up.  At  night 
a  servant  came  knocking  at  the  doctor  s  door.  **  Sir,  sir,  my  mistress 
is  in  labour  and  in  great  pain;  you  are  requested  to  go  over." — 
**  Now,  is  not  this  too  bad!"  says  the  doctor^  turning  to  his  wife;  **  I  'U 
be  hanged  if  the  husband  has  not  taken  a  fency  to  you,  my  dear." 

15.  A  satire  on  tiotewko  seUweak^  mUety  mine. — ^The  third  name  is  a 
felony.  A  new  law  was  promulgated  from  court : — every  thing  ibathad 
two  names  was  to  be  banished — every  thing  with  three  names  was  to 
have  its  head  taken  off.  The  kic-fstf,  *  aware  of  its  two  names,  kte-tsu 
and  la-su,  hid  itself  in  the  water.  Says  the  water,  "  What 's  the  occasion 
of  your  coming  here?" — "  Tu  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  new  law  ;  for  I 
have  two  names,  you  know-^iUf'^M  and  h-eu.**  Says  the  water,  **If 
it  is  come  to  that,  I  shall  have  my  head  taken  off;  for  they  cdl  me 
swff  they  call  me  tang  ;  f  and  then  there 's  a  set  of  cursed  cheats  that 
just  put  a  few  grains  of  rice  into  me,  and  call  me  tsieu  (wine). 

16.  Pay  him  in  his  own  coin, — A  ma*^istrate  ])ad  to  buy  two  bags  of 
copper.  The  copper-broker  brought  them  in,  nrtd  waited  for  payment. 
The  magistrate  inquires  the  pi f  sent  price  of  copper.  Tlie  broker  an- 
swers, **  The  true  price  is  i»o  and  so  ;  but,  as  *tis  for  your  honour's  use, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  half  that." — Very  well,"  says  the  magis- 
trate, turning  to  his  attendants ;  *'  give  him  hack  one  of  bis  bags,*' 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  broker  still  waited  on  for  bis  pay- 
ment. You  are  paid,"  says  the  magistrate.  **I  have  received  no* 
thing,"  says  the  broker.  You  unconscionable  rogue,'"  says  the  magis* 
trate,  "did  not  you  give  me  to  understand  that  one  baj^  was  fairly 
worth  what  you  asked  me  for  two?  I  take  them  both  at  your  own 
price,  and  pay  you  back  one  at  a  f^^i^  price:  in  what  are  yon  a  loser? 
what  do  you  linger  about — what  loolish  notion  have  you  got  into  your 
head  ?    Quick,  quick,  off  with  you !  wheel  away  !** 

17.  Anwi  next  timet  if  you  plcasCf  get^kmen,^At  the  anniversary  of 
a  mandarin's  birthday,  bis  clerks,  muerstanding  that  his  year  of  nati« 
vity  was  the  Rat,  had  in  compliment  {irovtded  a  golden  rat,  which  thev 
presented  to  him  on  the  day.  The  mandarin  was  much  pleased. 
"Perhaps,  gentlemen,"  says  he,  "  you  may  know  that  my  lady's  birth- 
day too  is  close  at  hand.  The  clerks  said  they  did  not,  and  begged  to 
know  to  what  year  a7/c  belonged."  Says  the  mandarin,  "She  is 
younger  than  I  by  one  year.  She  was  bora  in  the  year  cheu  :^  (the 
ox  year.) 

18.  nedog  keeps  sekooi^—A  man  who  was  accustomed  to  deal  in  the 
marvellous,  told  a  country  cousin  of  his  that  he  bad  three  great  curio- 
sities in  his  house : — an  ox  that  could  go  three  bundled  miles  a-dayt  a 
eo^  that  told  the  hour  of  the  night,  «ul  a  4og  that  could  read  in  a 


•  The  edible  xo/nmtm. 

f  Heated  water  it  very  commonly  called  iang, 

t  The  Chinese  on  some  occasions  use  a  eycle  of  twrive  yean,  eeek  of  wbicb  is 

appropriated  to  some  animal,  and  desigrnnted  by  it.  Ir  is  customary  with  them  to 
mark  the  year  they  were  born  in  by  its  name,  accnrdiag  to  tbis  cycle.  Cheu  is  one 
of  the  twelve  names,  and  belongs  to  the  ox.  The  Persians  hare  the  same  cycle  i 
and  from  tlwni,  iimbsbly,  the  Chinese  bomiwod  it. 
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superior  manner.  Says  the  cousin,  "  These  are  extraordinary  things, 
indeed !  I  must  call  upon  ^ou  and  beg  a  sigiit  of  them."  The  liar  re- 
turns home  and  tells  hia  mfe  what  has  happened  ;  saying  he  was  got 
into  a  acrape,  and  did  not  Iniow  how  to  extricate  himself.  Ob,  ne?er 
mind/'  says  she ;  "  I  can  manage  It.**  The  next  da^  the  cottntryman 
calls,  and,  inquiring  afler  his  cousin,  is  told  he  was  that  morning  gone 
off  to  Pekin.  **  And  what  time  is  he  expected  back  ?" — **  In  seven  or 
eight  days." — "  How  can  he  return  so  quick?"—"  He's  gone  off  upon 
our  ox.*' — *'  Apropos  of  that,"  continues  the  guest,  "  I  am  told  that  you 
have  a  cock  that  marks  the  hour.'*  A  cock  happened  just  then  to 
crow.  "  Yes,  that 's  he  :  lie  nut  utdy  tells>  tlie  hour  of  the  night,  but 
reports  when  a  stranger  comes."— **  Then  your  dog,  that  reads  books  t 
might  I  beg  to  borrow  a  sight  of  himf"— Why»  to  speak  the  truth,  as 
onr  circnmstanees  are  but  narrow,  we  have  sent  the  dog  out  to  kei^  a 
school.'* 

No  word  occurs  during  all  this  dialogue  to  denote  with  certainty  that 
it  is  the  wife  who  speaks  with  the  visitor  ;  only  at  the  first  inquiry  the 
original  says,  the  "within  answered,"  or  one  idthin  answered."  Now 
in  Chinese,  "Mr  rvit/iin"  generally  ou  sueli  occasions  means  the  **  wife.'* 
This  veil  of  obscurity  is,  I  beUeve,  to  avoid  presenting  in  a  broad  light 
the  idea  of  a  resnectable  wife  entering  into  a  long  eonvefsation  with  a 
male  guest.  Still  further  to  soften  the  idea,  he  is  made  to  be  a  cousin 
of  the  house. 

19.  A  teacher  was  in  the  Iiabit  of  sleeping  in  the  day-time,  but  would 

not  suffer  his  pupil  to  nod  for  a  moment.  One  day  the  pupil  accosted 
him  after  his  nap,  in  a  complaining  tone,  and  beg<^ed  to  know  wiiy  he 
might  not  sleep  too.  "  Boy!"  says  the  tutor,  '*in  my  sleep,  I  dream  of 
CAeU'kungt*  and  have  converse  with  him!"  The  next  morning  the  pupil 
takes  pattern  by  his  master.  The  master,  giving  him  a  rap  and  rousing 
him*  ezdsims,  "  For  shame !  how  eon  yon  do  sot"  Says  the  pupil,  "  I 
too  have  been  seeing  Ckeu4eung'* — **  And  what  did  CkeU'iung  say  to 
you CAftz-Arun^,"  replies  the  pupil,  "tells  me  that  yesterday  he 
had  no  communication  whatever  with  my  reverend  master." 

20.  A  man  whose  si^^^ht  wris  nimost  gone,  though  his  eyes  remained, 
being  engaged  in  a  suit,  lound  it  necessarv,  alter  somo  time,  to  explain 
to  the  mandarin  ^vlio  was  questioning  him,  that  he  was  blind.  "  Yau 
blind,  you  impostor  I"  says  the  mandarin ;  "  why,  your  eyes  are  as  bright 
and  clear  as  mine !" — "  Oh  dear,  there 's  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween us,  I  assure  your  honour,"  says  the  blind  man.  "  Your  honour 
sees  me  clear  enough-— but  I  see  your  honour  dull  and  muddy." 

21.  A  fagot-man,  carrying  a  load,  by  accident  brushed  against  a 
doctor.  The  doctor  was  very  angry,  and  was  going  to  beat  him  with 
his  fist.  **  Pray,  don't  use  your  precious  hand,  q-ood  sir ; — kick  me  and 
welcome."  The  standers-by  asked  what  he  meant.  Says  the  wood- 
man, "  Kick  me  wuli  his  foot  and  I  shall  recover  :  once  come  under  his 
hands,  and  'tis  all  over  witli  me." 

22>  A  doctor,  going  to  change  hb  residence,  was  desirous  of  bestow- 


*  A  kinff,  a  sage,  and  a  lq^Ulor»  veaerstetl  by  the  ChtMie,  and  of  whom 
Cbaflicius  (as  be  remarked  to  his  disciples)  often  dreamed.  In  after-life,  Confncins 
lamented  that  these  visions  bad  fursakcn  liim,  »nd  nugured  from  it  that  he  was  In 
bis  decline,  and  that  bis  sun  of  usefulness  wa&  sutung. 
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iag  a  paper  of  physic  upon  each  of  Itis  neighbours,  as  a  partixig  present. 
The  neighbours,  one  ftild  all,  excused  tbemielvee  from  accepting  it, 
saying  they  bad  notfaiog  the  maiter  with  cheni*  '*  No  matter  for  that,** 
saji  the  doctor ;  **pray,  take  my  phystc*-»yoii11  have  disordera  alter* 

wards,  no  doubt." 

23.  A  careless  barber,  trimming  a  customer's  cars,  put  him  to  great 
pain  and  uneasiness.  '*  Are  ynii  trimming  ray  left  ear  now?"  says  the 
man.  **  No,  sir,  not  till  I 've  dune  tlie  right." — "Oh!  only  I  thmight 
by  what  I  felt  that  you  were  passing  through  to  the  left  ear  without 
going  round. '  • 

24.  A  near-sighted  man,  travelling  on  a  windy  day,  happened  to  be 
somewhat  donbrnil  of  his  road.  Seeing  at  a  little  distance  firotn  the 
load-side  a  post  wtdi  a  crow  perched  on  the  top  of  it,  he  took  it  for  a 
man,  and  addressing  it,  asked  the  way,  but  could  get  no  answer.  Pre- 
sently off  flew  the  crow  and  skimmed  aloii  jr  tlie  field.  "  There  1"  says 
the  traveller;  "  there 's  the  old  man's  hat  t  blown  oti]  and  lie  does  not 
seem  aware  of  it.  Well,  as  he  would  not  answer  my  question,  I  won't 
kelp  him  to  pick  up  his  hat; — he  may  go  after  it  by  himself." 

25.  A  countryman,  returning  home  from  the  town,  mentioned  to  his 
wife  that  he  had  sneeied  a  snrpriiing  number  of  times  that  day. 
^  Why,  my  dear,  that 's  because  I  nave  been  thinking  of  yon  all  day." 
Some  days  afterwards,  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  manure  over  an 
awkward  narrow  slippery  foot-bridge,  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  a 
fit  of  sneezing,  and  had  like  to  have  lost  his  footing.  **  That  idle  jade," 
says  he,  is  pleased  to  think  of  me ;  but  she  oughi  to  consider  what 
sort  of  a  place  I  am  in." 

26.  One  that  affected  the  rich  and  powerful,  whenever  he  went 
abroad  and  met  any  one  well  dressed  and  of  rank,  would  shrink  back 
and  eonceal  himself;  and,  if  asked  why  he  did  so,  would  say, "  My 
cousins  and  eonnexiona  are  to  numerous,  ftc.  ftc.  'tis  really  quite 
troublesome,  &c.  &cc,"X  He  and  his  friend  meeting  a  beggar  one  day, 
his  friend,  who  had  been  disgusted  by  his  airs,  mimicking  his  manner 
and  shrinking  hack,  exclaimed,  "  ^!y  cousins  and  connexions,  &c.'* 
*•  Pray,"  says  the  quality  gentleman  in  surprise,  "  how  came  you  to 
have  a  cousin  in  this  state?" — "Why,"  says  he,  "all  ilic  respectable 
persons  we  meet  you  take  to  yourself; — I  have  nobody  tlse  left." 

27*  A  visitor  sUyed  luncheon.§    Having  finished  his  basin  of  rice,|i 


*  Etcn  hi  the  osaal  foatUie  of  opcrstloD,  a  Chinese  barber,  if  permltteil,  wttl 
make  such  deep  researches  Into  the  ear  as  to  svrptlte  an  Emopcaa  pfetieat  ualearasd 

in  these  Asiatic  mysteri*-!*. 

f  A  post  with  a  crow  perched  on  it  might  eai»ily  be  miiitaken  by  a  near-sighted 
person  In  China  for  a  spare  nprtght  maa  weatlnir  ^be  small  black  Chuieie  hat  that 

the  jokrr  Tins  in  his  eye. 

X  The  CbiDese  salutations  abroad,  wbea  meant  to  be  respectful,  are  really  veiy 
tRmUesome.  On  each  side  there  is  to  get  ont  of  the  sedao-cbair,  or  off  the  horse, 
&C.  &e.  §  The  noon-repeut. 

I)  The  Cliinosc  eat  their  rice  plain  boiled,  nm^  sorved  up  hot  in  small  howla  or 
basins.  On  common  occasions  tbey  partake  of  it  alternately  witii  iheir  meat,  fisb, 
Ae.  or  from  time  to  time,  as  they  please.  Among  the  rich,  and  on  grand  occa- 
sion':, thvy  tnl.r  it  iftrr  ft  varied  repnsst  of  meats,  vegelables,  fish,  &c.,  either 
plain,  or  occaaiunally  mixing  with  it  a  little  choice  brotb,  left  on  the  tables  for 
chat  purpose.  Those  who  a&r  a  Ml  repast  call  lai^y  for  it,  replealddnc  tbcir 
basins,  are  considered  as  showing  signs  of  health  and  vigour,  and  spesk  of  ft  wHb 
evident  satisfaction  |— >they  seem  to  pride  themselves  npon  it. 
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and  no  fresh  supply  omking  its  appearance,  he  wished  to  gi\  r  his  host  a 
hint  of  the  mailer.  So,  feigning  a  piece  oi  news,  says  he,  Such  a  one 
it  going  to  wA\  Ihafe  boose  of  his :  tOfit  of  it  are  very  handsome-^ 
their  supporters  are  as  large  as  this  bottom,  tttmtag  die  inside  of  bis 
tiee  basin  towards  bis  host.  The  master  of  the  house,  seeing  the  basin 
empty,  hastily  calls  to  the  servant  to  supply  it  afresh  :  then  continuing 
the  conversation,  "  And  pray,"  says  he,  '*  what  does  he  ask  for  it  ?" — 
"  Oh,  I  have  got  rice  now,"  says  the  guest;  "  there's  no  further  thoughts 
of  selling  it  just  at  present.'* 

28.  A  miserly  man  would  not  (to  to  the  expense  of  muskito-cur- 
tains.  In  the  summer  the  gnats  were  very  ttoubicsaaie.  He  borrow- 
ed an  old  mask  of  a  neighbour,  and  clapt  It  on  his  lace  at  night.  The 
gnats  coming,  could  not  get  their  suckers  in.  Ho  1  quoth  one  of  them, 
Se  has  got  a  new  face!  Ay,  says  another,  he  may  well  be  ashamed  of 
bis  niemness  \  1  don't  wonder  at  his  changing  countenance. 

29.  The  master  of  a  houso  had  funeral  rites  to  perform  for  his 
wife's  mother.  He  employed  a  village-school ma'^tpr  to  transcribe  out 
for  him  the  proper  olfices  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  school- 
master, by  mistake,  copied  out  the  prayers  for  a  father-in-law.  At 
the  recitatiua  the  husband  of  the  deceased  found  it  out.  The  master 
was  vexed  and  surprised,  and  taxed  the  schoolmaster  with  it  sharply, 
who  repelled  the  cnarge,  saying,  **  These  are  the  offices  appointed  by 
the  Ku'imon-km  for  these  cases:  if  that's  not  authority,  I  don't  know 
what  is.  I  have  carefully  transcribed  them.  There  can  be  no  mistake ; 
or  if  there  be,  it  must  lie  on  your  side.  Isn't  n  the  wrong  person 
died?    If  so,  that  *s  no  fault  of  mine  :  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  tliat. 

30.  A  student  hired  a  room  in  a  Bonzery*  to  read  in.  After  din- 
ner he  bid  the  young  Bonze,  who  waited  on  him,  fetch  a  book.  The 
lad  brings  lum  the  Ven-tsien  Collections.  Just  casting  his  eyes  upon  it, 
''Too  low,"  says  he;  fetch  me  something  of  a  higher  kind."  He 
letches  him  SiMiia»isien*s  Sit4tif.  Eyes  it^shakes  his  head :  Low,** 
says  he.  Once  more — he  fetches  him  the  Hanskm  records.  Eyes  it — 
shakes  his  head  :  "  Low,"  says  he.  The  young  Bonze  was  amased* 
"To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  of  these  books,"  «?ays  he,  "  en- 
titles a  man  to  be  called  learned  :  they  are  all  of  tlie  highest  class, 
and  you  say  they  are  all  low.    How  is  that?  ' — "  Oh,"  says  the  student, 

what  I  'm  after  is  tailing  a  nap,  and  I  want  a  comfortable  high  book 
by  way  of  pillow." 

31.  A  military  officer,  after  long  exercismg  his  troops,  led  them  mto 
action ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  routed,  when  one  of  the  war- 
spirits  descended  with  a  celestial  squadron,  and,  turning  the  fortune  of 
the  iield,  insured  hira  a  splendid  victory.  The  officer,  prostrating  him* 
self  to  return  thanks,  begged  to  kv.ow  how  he  was  to  address  the 
Gpniu*?.  The  Genius  replied,  "I  ara  the  Spirit  of  the  Biilfs  Fj/e, — I  pre- 
side over  the  archer's  mark."  The  officer,  in  humble  astonishment, 
requested  to  know  what  action  of  his  Imd  merited  him  this  good  for- 
tune, as  he  should  never  have  dared  to  think  himself  worthy  of  troubling 


*  Booze  houfies  are  often  furaiiibed  with  large  hbraries.  Their  situation  b  re- 
tirsd  sad  pleasant.  They  havajramenNui  apartments,  some  of  which  are  generally 
racant,  and  may  be  hired  nt  an  rn^y  Tr\U\  as  mny  the  requisite  attssdsaec.  SlH* 
dents  freqnently  use  them  for  a  temporary  residence. 
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so  sacred  a  spirit  lo  interfere  In  liw  Malf.  *  Why,"  says  the  Oc&iat, 
daring  all  the  time  you  were  in  the  exereiie-groand  practising  at  the 
nark,  1  waa  sitting  in  the  eentre  of  it  watching  you;  and  yoa  did  not 
onoe  put  me  in  danger  of  being  struck  by  your  arrows— you  shot 
them  all  wide  enough  of  me.  For  this  tender  care  of  my.  person  1  led 
gratefuL"   

TO  IDA. 

Comb  fonii,  but  not  in  gems  array'U— 

Gems  look  hot  dull,  my  love,  on  thee  $ 
Let  but  one  flower  those  light  locks  braid 

Upon  thy  white  hrow  gracefully. 
And  thou  wilt  be  by  far  more  fair 
Than  those  tvho  flaunt  in  jewels  are > 

Gems  are  for  such  as  in  their  pride 

Seek,  usteless.  Nature's  skill  to  hide. 

Thy  cheek,  fresh  from  the  mountains*  air» 

The  wile?  of  Art  but  ill  will  greet; 
Thy  limbs,  bathed  in  cool  fountains  there, 

No  perfumed  baths  can  make  so  sweet ; 
Thy  agile  lightness  in  the  dance 
Shames  Fashion's  stiffcnM  countenance. 

That  oft,  when  pretty  left  alone. 

Is  lower'd  by  setting  it  in  stone. 

Thy  winsome  port,  thy  open  mien. 
The  snell  of  thy  simplicity— 

Thy  guiielessncss,  oft  sufTcring 
i:*rom  thinking  good  can  ou\x  hf 

That  answers  frank  what  it  may  hear. 

Free  from  Suspicion's  coward  fear- 
Lift  thee  beyond  the  ^dy  train. 
The  worldly,  titled,  proua,  and  vain. 

Thy  knowledge, — not  of  style  and  dress—* 

Of  thy  light  sex's  stratagems, — 
Of  Beauty  cold  and  passionless 

Seeking  to  lure  where  it  cooteions^ 
Of  incense  men  to  women  vain 
Offer,  to  be  repaid  again — 

Of  coquetry,  that,  youth  gone  past. 

Leaves  the  fair  wretch  to  scorn  at  last 

But  knowledge  of  Love's  uprightness. 

Of  nature,  feeling,  grace,  and  truth. 
Of  thy  o%vn  «ex*<'  ricln  ni  dress. 

The  wealthy  innocence  of  youth, — 
Of  Love  in  its  divinest  form, 
Simple,  and  unreserved,  and  wana, 

Tnat,  If  but  for  a  mouiciu  coy. 

Chases  away  the  wile  with  joy. 

Come  forth  and  let  thy  robe  be  white 

And  flowing  carelessly  and  wild  ; 
Come  in  thy  buoyant  spirits  bright, 

Thou  fairest,  loveliest  mountain  child  1— 
Come  with  thy  heaven-engniticd  eyes. 
Thou  hast  no  need  of  Art's  disguise. 

Thou  art  the  all  of  earth  to  me— 

Fair  Daughter  of  the  Mounuina  free! 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  WEST. 

Thb  northern  cottt  of  Corawall»  remarkable  for  its  wildneai  and  magni- 
ficence, xnM  the  scene  of  the  following  tale.  The  eireumstancea  related,  and 

which  arc  authentic,  took  place  about  forty  years  ai^o,  when  comparatively 
liitic  was  known  of  that  region,  save  that  the  mass  o(  tlie  people  were  saiW 
to  be  (li»tii)gui$bed  for  their  ignurance  and  want  of  refincuiciu  of  manners. 
This  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  then,  as  at  present,  Mras  supported  and  en- 
riched  by  its  mines.  With  an  a:>pcct  in  general  savage  and  nnattractive  as 
that  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  earth,  in  innumerable  parts,  contain*;  in  its 
depths  the  sources  of  inexhaustible  riches,  and  the  search  after  tiiem  furnishes 
constant  employment  to  a  sufficiently  numerous  population.  In  one  of 
these  mines,  not  far  from  the  sea-shore,  a  young:  man  of  the  name  of  Trelile 
found  dailv  employment,  severe  and  unwholesome  while  it  Ia<tcd,  hut  occu- 
pying only  «ix  hours  of  the  rour-and-iwcnfv.  \\  Ijcn  ihis  lime  'a-.t-  over,  lie, 
as  well  as  his  cojnrades,  was  al  liberty  lu  return  to  his  bleak  and  roauaiic 
home  in  the  cliffs.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  coast  more  bold  and  stariling  than 
that  of  Morva  :  the  few  cotta<;es  that  compose  the  village  stand  near  its  edge, 
against  which  the  north  wind  comes  with  all  its  fury.  The  rocks  rise  like 
grey  and  mighty  turreu,  the  sole  barriers  to  the  storm,  that  hurls  the  win- 
try oillows  on  them  with  tremendons  force.  At  a  short  distance  over  the  vil- 
lage rose  the  high  and  rocky  hill  of  Caralva,  from  the  summit  of  which  you 
looked  far  to  sea-ward,  and  on  citlirr  li md  beneath,  where  the  long  and  joy- 
less waste  stretched  till  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  di'^tance  :  it  was  sprinkled  at 
wide  intervals  with  cottages  and  villages.  In  sucii  a  situation,  as  is  often  the 
case,  however  bad  the  habits  and  morals  of  men  may  be,  from  a  dearth  of 
religious  instruction  or  proper  example,  their  spirits  are  bold  and  daring,  for 
conscience  seldom  makes  coward-  of  them.  And  the  race  of  men  who  at 
this  time  dwelt  along  ihe  shore,  soniciuues  carried  their  lawless  deeds  to  the 
last  extent  of  ridence  and  heartlessness.  No  sooner  did  an  ill-fated  vessel, 
driven  before  the  tempest,  strike  on  the  rocky  and  dangerous  coast,  than 
every  occtipation  was  deserted  and  cottage  cniittiefl,  v.-liilc  ttu  ir  trnaiit*--  jmured 
to  the  beach,  and  in  the  rage  for  plunder  Ijrav  -;!  ihr  iifuio>l  fury  of  the 
waves  f  and  instead  of  aiding  the  helpless  who  struggled  fur  life,  scrupled 
not  on  some  occasions  barbarously  to  deprive  them  of  it,  for  the  sake  of 
the  dress  and  valuables  of  the  unlortunate  and  shipwrecked  people.  Even 
to  this  time  the  tale  is  told  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  tnat  when  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel's  gallant  i^ect  was  totally  wrecked  on  their  coast,  the  unfortunate 
eommanmr  reached  the  thwe  alive,  but  quite  exhausted,  and  was  received 
by  tn  islander  and  his  wife  into  their  lonely  cottage.  The  rings  which  the 
str.'in::rr  wore  on  his  finger,  together  with  his  pur  e,  tempted  lhe«e  pcojilc  to 
murdk-r  him  while  he  sK'pt.  They  carried  his  body  forth,  and  buried  it  dur- 
ing the  ui^hi  m  a  rcuied  soot  not  far  from  the  water's  edge,  where  the 
islanders  still  point  it  out,  witn  the  observation  that  no  veidure  ever  grows  on 
Sir  Cloodesley's  ^rave.  The  family  of  the  admiral  afterwards  instituted  an 
inquiry  in  the  Islands  after  any  relics  that  might  remain,  and  the  ring  was 
purchased  of  the  islander  who  had  taken,  as  he  declared,  the  dead  body  from 
the  waves;  and  there  the  matter  rested.  Along  great  part  of  this  coast  waa 
carried  on  also  an  extcn/ive  smoggUng  trade,  in  which  many  a  lawless  spirit 
was  trained  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  remote  and  nigged  creeks  and  bays 
afforded  great  rririlitie-".  and  nfany  were  the  daring  and  desperate  deeds 
achieved  by  thc&e  men,  which  in  niy  younger  days  I  have  heard  with  delight 
recounted  by  some  of  them,  whose  heads  were  then  silvered  over  by  age. 

It  was  aoout  this  time  that  singular  man,  whose  fame  an  l  \.  !io  c  fol- 
lowers have  since  spread  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  first  came  to 
these  parts.  Wesley  found  iu  them  a  soil  that  inviteu  his  most  zealous 
eflbrtfl,  and  repaid  them  witb  surprising  luceess.  He  rart  his  devoted  course 
with  delight ;  for  he  perceived  that  this  rude  and  ardent  peopltf  listened  with 
eager  andwrapt  attention  to  his  discouifcs,  which  appealed  at  once  to  their 
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hearts  and  senses.  The  effect  wai  rapid  and  striking ;  it  was  the  first  time 
that  religion,  in  its  melting  as  well  as  terrible  attributes,  had  been  thus  in- 
troduced, And  its  cauie  so  pliaded  with  men  of  strong  Miogs  and  ungo- 
veraed  passions;— to  use  one  of  the  speaker's  own  figures,  the  strong  men 
bowed  themselves,  and  theif  hearts,  hard  as  their  native  rocks,  were  deft 
asunder. 

This  apostle  of  modern  times,  unexhausted  by  fatigue,  by  the  sultry  heat 
or  itviiuor's  cold,  came  to  the  place  where  a  numerous  assemblage  inapatientiy 
awaited  his  arrival.  His  name  was  like  the  gallierius  cry  that  once  sum- 
moned the  norihern  clan  to  its  plaided  chief.  The  old  ;nul  infirm  left  the 
cottage,  from  which  years  before  had  never  known  liicm  wander,  and,  lean- 
ing on  their  staff,  hasted  to  the  spot :  the  mother  bore  her  children  along  dts- 
Unt  and  ru^ed  paths,  while  groups  of  every  age,  sex  and  rank,  passed  eagerly 
on  to  where  the  minister  was  soon  to  arrive.  Tlie  momi  Tii  he  appeared  there 
was  no  murmur,  or  sound  of  exultation,  but  a  silence  deep  as  tne  grave,  and 
every  look  rested  on  his  with  an  expression  of  unsueakable  reverence  and  ex- 
pectation. And  his  presence  might  well  commana  those  feelings:  few  who 
ever  gazed  on  that  fine  and  majestic  countenance  could  afterwards  banish  it 
from  (TietTTorv.  H's  large  grey  eye  had  no  hre  of  eanhiy  passion;  but,  always 
anunaieU,  beamed  full  of  pity  and  mercy,  or,  far  more  ->eldoui,  shot  forth 
terrors  on  the  heads  of  the  gutity.  The  rove  of  riches  he  scorned — ^the  love 
of  woman  he  knew  not ;  but  to  the  eternal  interests  of  others  gave  every 
firuliy  of  his  powerful  mind,  every  afl'cciioM  of  his  heart.  His  hair,  white  as 
silver,  fell  gracefully  over  his  forehead  and  shoulders;  his  voice,  though  not 
strong,  was  perfectly  clear  and  articulate,  and,  in  thedetj>  silence  always  pre- 
served around,  was  heard  by  the  remotest  parts  of  his  i  >,  grc  j  ;  ii.  Iney 
were  often  gathered  on  tlic  hill-side,  where  it  rlo|)cd  gr  '  lally  down  to  the 
shore,  or  o!i  the  beach  beneath,  amidst  rocks  and  the  mu'  i<  ur  nf  waves.  And 
here,  vviien  likc  suu  gave  his  parting  beams  to  the  scene  uf  thai  bilcut  multi- 
tude— moveless,  entranced  in  ear  and  eye  bv  that  look  that  told  only,  and  that 
voice,  of  a  silver  sound,  that  Spoke  only  of  things  immortal — it  seemed  as  if 
they  mutually  stood  on  the  verge  of  mortal  things,  and  that  eternity,  like  the 
sea  that  spread  far  at  their  feet,  vvas  open  and  present  to  their  view. 

The  suniect  of  this  narrative  was  one  of  those  who  are  most  powerfully 
affected.  He  wept  bitterly,  and  felt  emotions  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  in 
which  hope  was  miuglcd,  till  then  new  to  him.  He  rti  isscd  that  evening 
the  solitary  path  that  led  to  his  dwelling,  hut  sleep  was  a  rangi-r  to  liis  e^es  : 
the  voice  siili  rung  in  his  ears,  and  tlioughts  and  fears  of  guilt  and  aitsery 
rushed  like  torrents  over  his  soul.  This  continued  some  time,  wheii,  unable 
any  longer  to  restmin  his  feelings,  he  besought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  man  whose  discour^ses  had  so  wrought  on  him,  and  v^i^h  nil  the  fervour 
of  a  young  enthusiast,  opened  his  whole  heart  to  him.  iherc  never  was  a 
better  judge  of  hnman  nature  than  Wesley— he  saw  atonic  that  thu  untaught 
youth  w  as  possessed  of  strong  talents,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  that  might  be 
directed  to  ihc  lii-lic  t  ptiri^o  e-^.  He  southed  and  encouraged  his  spirir  ;  and, 
placing  a  volume  of  the  bcripturc  in  his  hands,  bade  hitii  studv  attL  nttvely  the 
FropheLs  and  the  New  Testament.  Given  by  such  a  iiaud,  1  relile  placed  it 
in  his  bosom  as  a  sacred  treasure.  In  the  hours  of  cessation  from  his  em  ploy- 
ment,  and  they  were  many,  he  would  retire  to  the  high  and  solitary  cliffs  that 
overhung  the  sea  not  far  from  his  dwelling,  and,  unseen  bv  'juman  eye,  per- 
use, the  sublime  strains  of  prophecy,  till  his  iinagiuatioo  kii^dled  into  cniim- 
liasm,  and  the  flowing  pictures  Qf^icinr,  solemn  d«raiici4tions,  and  laments 
over  untimely  ruin  and  misery,  all  sunk  indelibly  into  his  memory  and  his 
Iicart.  Often  did  the  evening  find  him  in  this  silent  scene,  disturbed  only  by 
the  ru  h  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  beneath,  or  the  screams  of  the  sea-bird 
from  her  rocky  nest. 

His  reveries  by  day  were  followed  by  risions  of  the  night,  in  which  he 
beheld  his  beloved  minister  beckoning liim  to  follow,  while  he  led  him  for- 
ward to  a  distant  scene,  where  the  earth  spread  ail-gloriously  around,  and  the 
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sky  was  cloudless  above.  This  could  not  long  continue,  and  his  restless  and 
aspiring  desires  were  soon  gratified  to  the  full.    As  the  sphere  of  his  labours 

grew  larj^er,  \Ve?>lcy  felt  the  want  nf  more  auxiliaries,  ami  he  summoMod  the 
yoiuh  wlio  had  been  one  of  the  firat  fruits  nf  liis  uiiiiisiry,  to  employ  his  zeal 
and  opening  talents  in  the  same  cause,  irciile  obeyed  with  a  mixture  of  joy 
and  fear,  and  soon  beheld  amou^  ilie  numerous  congreption  those  who  had 
known  him  in  his  ignorance,  and  hule  suspected  the  talents  that  so  lon^  had 
slept  unnoiiced.  Here  his  ititimale  acquaintance  with  the  prophetic  writings 
stood  liiui  m  ^rcat  need  ;  passages  of  beauty  and  soiiow  flowed  flueuiiy  from 
his  lips,  and  did  not  seem  like  strange  sounds. 

Prom  that  hour  his  desiinf  was  decided  :  a  mind  so  highly  excited  and  in« 
flamed,  could  think  no  more  of  daily  and  laborious  application,  and  lie  pur- 
sued with  unqucnrhefi  ardnur  the  path  into  which  he  ii.ul  hecti  itnited. 
When  rising  and  favuunn^  pro!>pect5  in  the  world  go  huiid-ui-haud  wiili  its 
applause,  what  path,  however  humble,  but  will  have  Us  unshaken  votaries  f 
He  left  his  home,  and  hit  mission  led  him  to  various  parts,  and  to  the  abodes 
of  strangers,  where  his  reception  was  alniost  always  favourahle.  Tlie  con- 
stant exertion  of  his  talents  gradually  improved  and  refined  them  j  and  ere  very 
long  he  became  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers  of  hit  illustrious  master. 
He  was  often  astonished  at  his  own  success,  and  at  the  flattering  approvals 
paid  him  ;  and  ambiiii)n,  and  something  like  vanity,  began  to  find  a  place  in 
the  hcirt  that  had  hitherto  been  'incere,  though  enthusiastic.  Hitherto  he 
had  known  life  only  in  its  humblest  iiphere ;  bui  now  these  dayb  of  brightness 
began  to  anpear,  and  introdneed  him  to  richly  furnished  dwellings  and  polisbetl 
inmates  :  ne  was  a  gtiest  at  tables  where  luxury  was  not  wanting.  He  beheld 
men  of  information,  and  well-dressed  women,  whose  looks  cxpr<  ^-^vd  any 
thing  but  displeasure  and  disappointment,  listening  alteiiiivety  to  ins  dis- 
courses. Ami  those  discourses  were  aided  by  a  welUformed  person,  regular 
features,  a  large  dark  eye,  in  which  every  meaning;  of  the  spirit  dwelt,  and 
which  was  almost  shrouded  beneath  a  redunr  :ii  liead  of  short  and  curHng 
black  hair  :  and  his  vciic*' was  one  of  those  that  lind  an  i  istant  passage  to  the 
feelings.  Few  would  iiavc  recognised  in  this  man  ihe  humble  and  ob:scure 
labourer,  who,  not  long  before,  had  toiled  on  his  native  rocks. 

This  was  the  path  he  pursued  for  a  few  years,  with  zeal  but  little  diminbh* 
ed,  and  with  an  increase  of  public  esteem  and  reputation.  But  his  constancy 
was  now  to  be  put  to  a  severe/est.  in  the  north  of  the  county  lived  a  %vidow 
lady,  by  no  means  ttridcea  in  years,  for  her  charms  were  not  yet  faded,  and 
she  was  mistress  of  a  good  mansion  and  estate.  She  had  listened  on  ^^everal 
occasi'  ii  .  with  dclipiht  to  the  fInrjmTire  of  yonni^  Trelilc,  and  looked  on  bis 

f>er3on  vvilh  something  very  much  like  the  eye  ol  anectinu.  lie  \  isiied  at  the 
lOUSC,  and  it  was  not  long  eic  he  perceived  thai  all  the  posscs«>ion^  lie  so 
much  admired  might  become  his  own.  The  temptation  was  great,  was  al- 
most irresistible  i  he  hesitated  long  ere  he  yielded  to  it.  On  one  hand  was  a 
small  annual  stipend,  a  life  accompanied  with  almost  incessant  fatigue  and 
privation,  and  not  seldom  couiempi  and  persecution,  and  no  prospect  of  its 
ever  making  )iim  richer  iu  the  things  of  this  world;  on  the  other,  a  laTKC 
landed  pro|)erty,  with  a  house,  that  to  his  eves  seemed  splendid.  He  might 
with  a  word  call  it  all  hi^  on  ri,  together  with  a  bride,  whose  hand  had  been 
often  sought  by  richer  pretenders.  No  more  would  he  be  suunnoned  to  furr 
the  winiry  blasts  and  driving  snowi,  or  arrive  drenched  with  the  rain  ai  a 
wretched  and  obscure  cottage,  the  shi?erinc  inmates  of  which  could  scarcely 
furnish  him  a  scanty  meal.  Nature  prevailed  over  faith  In  the  trial,  and  hu 
took  ih.c  h.ind  of  the  well-endowed  w  idow,  and  on  the  morrow  gazed  around 
him  with  rapture  on  his  ample  doniaius.  He  had  indeed  risen  high  and  gio- 
riooaly  above  his  once  low  estate.  The  poor»  obscure,  and  ignorant  labootet 
in  a  few  years  was  become  the  man  of  talent,jthe  substantial  esquire,  caressed 
by  the  many,  and  p'- Tirr( d  by  beauty  and  wealth  above  his  superior?,  and 
ease  and  luxury  were  his  |)oriion  for  life.    Where  was  now  the  ardent  and 
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uidefatinble  minister,  to  whom  day  and  night,  storm  an^  tunahino,  were 

alike  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  who  taught  that  the  smiles  and  glory  of 
the  world  were  to  be  irim|)led  in  the  <!u^t,  and  its  riches  counicd  vain! 

The  world  drew  its  goiaeu  veil  over  huu,  and  he  rested  in  iib  shadow,  nor 
felt  for  a  time  the  lo?s  of  the  unclouded  sun  that  had  brightened  on  his  path. 
The  care  and  improvement  of  his  grounds  now  drew  his  whole  ailLntion  ,  he 
walked  in  his  garden  and  bcncalh  the  shadow  of  trees  now  his  own,  with 
ceaseless  dehgirt,  and  -azed  in  the  ponds  that  adorned  thero,  and  the  flowers 
that  fringed  ihcir  banks,  till  hour  fled  away  after  hour.  How  inexpressibly 
sweet  to  a  poor  and  dependent  man  is  the  first  taste  of  riches  1  The  seoie  of 
illdependencfr— the  hourly  experience  of  its  innumerabtc  comforts— the  rap- 
turous conviction  that  Poverty,  like  an  armed  man,  shall  stand  and  menace 
us  no  more,  nor  hover  round  the  path  of  those  loved  ones  who  come  after 
us— the  willing  obsequious  respect  paid  by  others  to  the  hitherto  neglected 
being— the  dominion  over  their  smiles  and  kindnesses  who  so  lately  passed 
him  with  contemptuous  indifference  r— all  these  feelings  vi'^ited  Trelile's  inmd, 
and  elevated  it  more  than  was  meet  for  a  man  to  whom  the^ bitters  oi  iiic 
had  been  familiar.  He  occasionally  received  letters  from  his  patron  and 
friend  Wesl«y,  warning  him  to  beware  of  being  lulled  asleep  by  the  wiles  of 

Prosperity.  •  i  i      ii  j 

He  read  these  epistles  at  first  with  deep  emotion,  and  replied  humbly  and 
sincerely  to  one  who  had  been  more  than  a  father  lo  him,  and  of  whose  perj 
sonal  character  he  stood  in  the  utmost  awe.  But  the  voices  he  heard  around 
him  now  were  not  those  of  mistrost  and  remonstrance,  but  of  flattery  at^d 
applause.  Guests  wcrr  nni  wanting  at  his  well-snrcad  table,  and  profe^^M^ns 
of  friendship  and  attachment  were  poured  profusely  into  his  ear.  The  waan 
and  vet  ne%v  affection  oi'  his  bride — often  nad  he  ga«cd  on  woman's  face  and 
met  tier  looks,  and  not  always  without  emotion,  though  turned  on  him,  per- 
haps, with  contempt:  But  now,  he  was  the  beloved  husband,  whose  slightest 
will  was  law,  and  al!  the  treasures  of  woman's  affection  poured  upon  him,  and 
bj  her  counted  too  Utile,  while  her  fine  features  were  ever  turned  with  delight 
on  his  own.— It  was  a  new  and  fascinating  existence,  to  which  his  feebogp 
yielded  implicitly,  and  an  age  of  unsullied  happiness  onened  on  his  view. 

M  uiy  months  had  now  passed  away,  and  summer  fled,  and  autumn,  aud 
cold  and  wintry  weather  succeeded,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  his  rs* 
sources  within  doors.  Often  now  was  his  hlazine  hearth  surrounded  by  a 
jovial  and  cheerful  ctrole,  that  loved  his  society,  and  his  wines  and  good  cheer 
yet  more.  The  song  too  went  round,  and  the  hnurs  grew  late  ere  the  ihi  ught 
of  parting  came.  Yet  on  a  stortny  ni<;ht,  wiien  alone,  and  the  wind  swept 
hollow  over  his  dwelling,  and  through  the  long  avenues  of  trees  beside,  with 
that  sound  which  seldom  faib  to  awake  the  fancy,  his  thoughu  wandered  to  the 
eottage  of  hb  parents  on  his  native  cliffs,  where  poor  and  comfortless  they 
bent  over  their  scanty  peat-fire,  and  thought  of  tnrir  son,  while  he,  encom- 
pas:  cd  with  luxury  ana  every  good,  thought  only,  lived  only,  for  himself. 

One  evening,  after  a  day  of  most  inclement  weather,  during  which  the 
snow  had  fallen  fast,  and  the  tempest,  not  yet  lulled  to  rest,  howled  fitfully 
at  intervals,  the  only  sound  that  broke  on  the  silence  around  the  sohtary 
dwelling,  Trelilc  was  sealed  by  his  sorini  fire-side,  and  his  wile,  who  was 
cogged  carelessly  with  her  needle,  sat  opposite  to  him,  when  a  horse's  trw 
was  heard  approaching  the  door,  and  a  few  moments  after  a  stranger  entered 
the  parlour,  and  stood  and  gazed  intently  at  the  persons  before  him,  without 
ulterirv'  a  word.  Trelilc  started  from  his  chair,  for  he  distinguished  in  an 
instant  the  leatures  of  him  who  had  been  the  founder  of  his  fortunes,  and 
had  drawn  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity.  The  venerable  man  shook  the 
snow  and  rain  from  his  long  white  locks,  and  looked  tenderly,  yet  upbraid- 
inglv,  at  his  host,  and  clasped  hi^  hind  in  liis  luvn,  thnt  trembled  ^vit]l  emo- 
tion'. To  the  attentions  heaped  upon  him  he  returned  courteous  answers  as 
soon  as  he  had  mastered  himself.  Whoever  had  once  been  Wesley's  chosen 
friend,  knew  well  that  his  was  that  affection,    stronger  than  death,"  that 
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CDdiued  through  every  adversity  and  neglect,  and  tied  not  even  wlita  vice  and 
•postacy  inradled  the  heart  on  which  it  had  been  fixed.  Trelilc,  who  had 
fivetf  iu  his  smile,  and  thought  his  approbation  the  highest  meed  on  earthy 
now  stood  self-condcinoed  before  him,  and  fhronk  from  the  glance  of  hii 

penetrating  eve. 

Accusioiued  to  implicit  and  unlimited  obedience  from  his  assistant,  thi« 
foander  of  a  mighty  sect  wai  tenaeious  of  his  authority,  and  exercised  it 
sometimes  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.    But  in  the  youth  before  him  he  sa«r 

only  the  alUsubduing  influence  of  wealth,  i(>i!>ec!  toother  poucrfil  fa  rrua- 
tioiis.  He  turned  the  conversation  to  general  subjects,  and  engaged  in  it 
ivitb  that  aoftoessand  ea.^e  of  manner  and  perfect  courteousness  for  which  he 
was  always  distinguished.  His  countenance  was  arrayed  in  smiles,  and  hit 
expressive  eves  beamed  wlih  kindness  and  good-will,  while  he  related  many 
a  slraiijL'ie  c  rciiinsiaiice  and  trait  of  character  that  he  liad  met  with  in  his 
various  journcyings.  But  gradually  his  features  became  more  solemn  and 
fevere ;  the  character  he  was  speaking  of  closely  resembled  the  one  before 
him,  on  whom  he  fixed  a  look  that  penetrated  nusoul«  and,  lifting  hts  right 
hand,  as  was  his  custom  to  cf>mmana  attention,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
warning  eloquence,  in  which  he  set  before  his  hearer  the  nobleness  of  volun- 
tary privation  and  selMenial.  the  ^lory  of  labouring  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
the  future  felicity  that  would  await  the  sacrifice,  and  ended  by  a  prediction  of 
the  misfortunes  that  would  inevitably  loll  nv  in  case  he  burst  not  ine  silken  fet- 
ters that  !)ound  him.  I'relilc  listened  vviili  extreme  emotion,  his  tears  flow- 
ed fast,  and  for  bome  moments  the  visions  of  past  hours  of  sufiering  and 
triumph  passed  over  his  thoughts,  and  he  vowed  to  follow  the  advice  aod 
iotreaties  of  his  benefactor. 

At  a  very  e;!rly  hour  on  the  following  morning,  his  guesl  bade  adieu  to  his 
mansion,  heedless  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weainer,  and  went  on  his  arduous 
wav,  and  hishorse*s  tread  resounded  long  on  the  hollow  and  frosty  ground; 
AOa  years  of  sorrow  and  desolation  passed  ere  he  saw  liis  face  again.  But 
lime  softens  the  most  powerriil  impressions,  am!  Trrllle's  wonted  gaiety  and 
carele-isness  returned!,  save  iliat  at  times  that  \vinter's  night  would  p.i'^s 
like  a  painful  vision  over  ins  thoughts.  But  in  the  tuiiowing  year  a  great  and 
entire  change  took  place  in  his  situation  and  hanpiness:—* his  wife,  but  a  few 
years  older  than  himself,  fell  sick,  and  after  a  few  v.  oek^  of  sufl*cring,  died  ; 
and  her  child,  hut  a  few  months  old,  soon  after  followed  her.  It  was  the 
first  dreadful  shuck  his  feelings  had  ever  experienced :  he  saw  the  woman 
who  had  been  the  foundress  of  his  fortunes  and  respectability  in  the  world— 
who  bad  preferred  his  love  to  that  of  all  others — lie  dead  before  htm,  and  the 
aame  smile  of  devoted  afTeciion  on  her  lips  with  which  she  had  always  met 
Ills  presence.  It  was  the  last  earthly  feeling  that  rested  on  her  (Valures  %vhea 
•he  died:  wife — lover — benefactress — all  were  before  hun.  And  where,  he 
thought  with  agony,  could  he  hope  to  meet  such  a  spirit  again  ?  She  was  the 
first,  the  only  one,  that  ever  truly  loved  him  :  his  lately  exulting  heart  felt  all 
its  desolation,  and  that  it  was  once  more  left  alone  in  the  world.  The  con- 
solation and  sympathy  uf  others  were  offered  in  abundance  ;  but  he  deemed 
them  hollow  ana  unavailing,  and  fpven  to  bis  fortune  more  than  from  regard 
to  himself.  His  fine  possessions,  which  before  had  clung  so  close  to  bia 
attachments,  now  hung  loosely  on  them;  his  gardens  and  ancient  groves 
looked  dreary  and  desolate.  His  steps  daily  waiulcrcd  to  the  tomb  of  his 
wife  :  it  was  strange  that  m  her  life  he  felt  not  thus  passionately  towards 
her,  always  in  her  presence,  and  accustomed  to  her  minute  and  affeetionate 
attentions;  his  attachment  was  almost  negative,  and  no  excitement  called  it 
forth.  And  she  had  died  ere  her  rharnis  had  faded,  or  her  love  had  palled  ; 
and  gratitude,  too,  flowing  from  an  oppressed  spirit,  mingled  with  the  vivid 
memory  of  the  past,  and  called  up  every  excellence  fleshly  from  the  grave. 

He  resolved  at  last  to  vary  the  scene,  and  seek  another  land  and  clime, 
where  the  novelty  nf  the  objects  miglit  perhaps  give  a  new  impulse  to  his 
mind.   He  accordiogly  disposed  of  hts  estate  and  mansion,  and  bade  adieu  to 
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9ccne<?  ^vbore,  to  his  vim*,  his  happiness  had  suHcrcd  SO  early  a  shipwrccT:. 
ProccedinLr  t'>  'he  nieiropoli*,  he  took  a  pa^isage  in  a  vessel  hound  lo  ihc 
Webi  lniiie:»,aiui,  aficr  a  prosperou^i  voyage,  landed  at  Port  Uoyal  at  Jauiaicti, 
Previous  to  his  departure  from  England,  however,  he  had  performed  an  atc 
that  duty  and  charity  both  required  of  him,  in  settling  an  income  on  his  agfd 
anJ  deserted  parents.  He  met  a  most  hospitable  recrptlon  from  the  merchant 
to  virhom  he  carried  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  who  invited  gay  and  convi- 
vial parties  of  his  friends  to  meet  the  stranger ;  and  their  h^h  and  reeklest 
spinis  insensibly  produced  an  effect  OO  his  own:  they  too  had  ltd  Hbtit 
native  land,  and  adopted  this  distant  conntr}'  for  their  own;  and  the  separa- 
tions  of  family,  or  the  cherished  relatives  titcy  had  left  behind,  sat  lastly  oo 
iheir  thoughts. 

Trelile  envied  the  constant  and  busy  excitement  of  mind  their  profession 

afiordcd  them  ;  and,  feeling  the  waiu  of  a  similar  resource,  he  resolved  to  ex* 
plorc  tlic  interior  of  thecouiury.  He  ijuiiicd  ihc  town,  and  bent  his  course 
towards  the  lofty  ridge  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  tlie  summits  of  which 
look  down  on  splendid  scen«ry«  and  afford  a  purer  and  cooler  air  than  it 
breathed  in  the  plain  beneath.  It  was  the  first  tunc  he  had  quitted  his  native 
land,  or  bent  his  course  through  scenes  ««o  tlitVercnt  I'roin  those  he  had  hitherto 
beheld.  Their  wildness  and  strangeness  delighted  his  ardent  and  enierpriz- 
ing  mind,  the  perpetually  britliatlt  sky,  unohMnired  by  a  cloud,  and  the  In- 
dian sun,  .^o  notch  fiercer  than  his  own*  flaming  on  his  head  ;  and  the  dews  of 
night,  so  full  of  fatality  to  number?,  sometinres  fell  on  him,  when,  benighted 
in  the  woods,  he  was  far  from  atiy  coii.ige  or  sheltering  place.  He  penc«- 
trated  the  thickest  groves,  and  ascended  the  lufiiesi  heights,  and  bore  with 

f»leasure  the  extremest  fatigue  $  for  his  spirit,  like  a  captive  shive  set  free,  burst 
rom  its  chains  with  rapture and  the  fevered  air  and  the  evening  daops  were 
tweeter  to  his  feelings  than  the  joys  of  affluence  and  all  the  luxuries  he  had 
lately  left;  for  he  desired,  though  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  it,  to  fly  from 
himself — from  the  reuroaehful  lestitnony,  sometimes  of  bis  own  conscience, 
and  the  void  and  restlessness  he  fell  wilbin.  In  the  hut  of  the  negro  he  often 
found  his  home,  and  envied  the  content  and  cheerfulneis  of  spirit  of  its 
humble  tenants. 

Such  were  the  feelin;^s  of  tlie  tiuie,  and  little  did  he  foresee  how  soon  they 
would  give  place  to  others  of  a  for  different  character.  There  were  moments 
also  when  his  widowed  heart  fled  from  the  scenes  around  to  that  distant  find 
he  had  left  behind  ;  when,  wandering  through  the  groves  of  orange  or  plan- 
tain trees,  and  opprcsi^ed  with  fatigue  and  the  scorching  heats,  he  >uuk  dowu 
at  the  fool  of  one  of  them  forshdterand  rest in  these  lonely  mon  tents,  the 
home  of  his  own  land  would  rush  on  his  thoughts,  when  no  loneliness  was 
on  his  heart,  and  his  fair  possessions  were  stretched  around  him  ;  now,  he  was 
an  outcast  and  wanderer.  Then  the  white  marble  tomb,  placed  in  his  garden, 
rose  to  his  view,  where  the  mother  and  her  infant  slept  together,  and  over 
which  he  had  so  often  hung  and  wept.  His  own  native  home,  and  rugged 
cliffs,  wild  and  dreary,  filled  up  at  last  the  picture  of  memory  $  his  early  years 
of  ignorance  and  peace,  when  riches  tempted  him  not,  and  passion  filled  not 
hit  heart.  But  the  shadows  of  night  came  while  he  dwell  intcnselv  on 
these  levcriest  and  the  plaint  of  the  wood-bird,  and  the  increasing  darkness  of 
the  grove,  warned  him  lorise  and  depart. 

After  a  residence  of  two  years  in  this  country,  chielly  passed  in  perpetual 
chani^es  of  residence  and  scene,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and 
took  pas>aj;e  in  a  merchant-ship,  bound  to  Ireland.  The  voyage  was  rapid 
and  successful,  and  unmarkc<l  by  any  incident  of  peril  or  storm ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  Trelile  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Cork.  He  touched  the  shore  with 
deep  and  undiss^mhled  pleasure,  and  with  the  tirm  resolution  that  no  cir- 
cumstances, however  adverse,  should  ever  induce  hioi  to  quit  his  country 
again.  It  was  a  dark  and  cloudy  day  when  he  landed ;  no  clear  Indian  sun 
threw  its  brilliant  glare  over  the  scene,  or  rich  and  evergreen  foliage  spread 
their  shadow   but  a  keen  and  chill  air  prevailed,  and  the  few  trees  that 
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decked  the  sightless  hills  around  were  stripped  of  every  blade  of  verdure  ;  yet 
he  gazed  at  all  with  delight  ;  hi*^  \vhf>1r  'nmd  was  attuned  to  the  joys  of  his 
native  land,  lo  ihe  comforts  of  an  LugU^ii  home. 

Whocrer  has  wandered,  whether  to  the  distant  and  splendid  £att,  to  the 
land  of  romance  and  chivalry,  or,  nearer  home,  to  the  gorgeous  cities  of  the 
South,  will  confess  that  even  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  hung  over  his  own 
ctty»  or  the  faUinx  torrents  that  conhned  him  to  the  blazing  hearth,  were 
dearer  to  his  sight  and  hearing  than  any  thing  beyond  the  wave  that  bore 
them  to  their  native  shore.  A  farther  experience  of  the  world  had  taught 
him  rhv  infinite  iiu  .artance  attached  to  wealth,  and  that,  with  a  moderate 
contidetice  in  his  own  talents  and  personal  appearance,  he  needed  no  other 
passport  to  the  goou  graces  of  society.  With  a  spirit  reviving  from  Uic 
wounds  it  bad  received*  he  looked  around,  as  if  to  select  the  pain  he  should 
now  pursue.  He  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  spent  with  pleasure  some  lime 
in  that,  in  many  respects,  superb  city.  At  that  day  travellers  were  more  rare 
than  at  present,  and  seldom  annoyed  each  other  by  tlieir  numbers,  in  ex- 
ploring various  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  season  when  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  was  assembled,  andTrelile  took  advantage  of  It  to  attend  their 
debates;  and  the  eloquence  hf  hearH,  so  far  surpassing  all  he  had  conceived 
an  idea  of,  made  a  profound  impression  on  his  mind.  But  other  thf)ui^hrs 
and  prospects  soon  drew  his  whole  attention.  The  appearance  of  alilucnce, 
in  the  mean  time,  that  attended  him,  and  his  prepossessing  manners,  soon, 
in  that  city  of  hospit  ility,  procured  him  introductions  into  attractive  and 
.'i-zrecable  society.  Fr  ^.n  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  that  almost  invariably  pre- 
vailed there,  he  at  hrst  was  disposed  to  recede,  but  insensibly  he  entered  into 
them  with  greater  ardonrand  attachment  than  their  more  experienced  votaries  ^ 
for,  after  his  long  exile,  and  life  of  comparative  solitude,  excitement  and  in- 
dulsjence  luiJ  for  him  all  the  charm  and  power  of  novelty. 

VVhile  lie  tiius  sailed  with  the  stream,  and  yielded  to  the  fervid  im^iressions 
of  the  hour,  hu  became  intimately  acquainted  with  a  very  interesting  Irish 
family ;  it  consisted  only  of  a  mother  and  daughter,  both  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  former  had  for  some  years  been  a  widow,  and  been  left  in  slen- 
<ler  circumstances;  and  all  the  latirr  ha(!  to  flepend  on  for  a  dowry  was  her 
beauty  ;  but  that  beauty  was  of  an  order  tliai  men  passionately  love — not  the 
calm,  blue,  mental  eye,'  the  clear  and  reflective  forehead,  and  the  slender  yet 
el^nt  form;  btit  a  full,  joyous,  and  resistless  loveliness— a  large  dark  eye, 
that  told  nf  ardent  yet  tender  heart,  where  all  her  country's  boundless 
vivacity  resided.  Trelilo  saw  this  woman,  and  loved  her;  repeated  interviews 
could  onl^  increase  his  affection,  and  he  thought  that,  could  he  obtain  her  as 
a  companion  for  life,  he  should  be  exquisitely  happy.  It  was  in  vain  that 
reason  whispered  to  hiia  the  wide  and  impassable  diiierence  of  religion.  To 
wed  a  Catholic,  every  hope,  symbol,  afifl  reremouy  of  who've  faiih  was  at 
utter  variance  with  his  own — he  started  at  the  prospect,  iiow  could  har- 
mony and  union  of  thought  and  feelinc^  dwell  between  them?  and  from  how 
many  sources  might  regret  and  discord  arise,  to  mar  all  the  felicity  of  life? 
And  his  friends^ — iho^e  who  had  known  him  i)ut  lately  the  stern  and  decided 
advocate  of  another  faith, — would  thev  not  reproach,  ridicule,  and  condemn 
him  i  Still  he  taw  and  conversed  daily  with  the  beautiful  Catholic,  who  was 
pleased  wtthand  encouraged  his  attentions,  as  also  did  the  mother,  who  saw 
the  advantage  of  a  union  with  a  man  of"  lii  -  in  lppeiuient  f(<rtunc.  He  knew 
that  he  should  have  Hod  the  fascination,  and  not  hnre  parleye<l  thus  with  its 
power,  which  was  lust  laying  prostrate  his  heart  and  ins  reason.  A  love  such 
as  this  was  indeed  new  to  his  feelings:  his  first  wife  he  had  married  more  for 
the  possession  of  her  wealth,  than  from  personal  affection.  It  was  true,  a 
softer  fof'lin:^  :^rew  on  him  afterwards,  and,  mingled  with  nn  ardent  gratitude, 
had  made  him  deeply  lament  her  loss.  But  this  paiision  lur  Laura  was  a  new 
element,  in  which  his  soul  existed  and  triumphed,  where  sights  and  sounds 
of  loveliness  were  perpetually  around  it»  and  all  former  atiacliments  now  ap» 
pearttl  cold  and  unsatisfactory. 
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The  erent  proTed  it,  and  in  a  fcvr  weeks  more  the  young  Catholic  was  bis 
bride.  Even  on  his  marriage  day  his  mind  misgave  him,  and  confosed  pre- 
sentiaienis  of  future  mi«irortune  pressed  heavily  on  his  spirits;  but,  in  the 
oonsttnl  society  of  his  beatttili»l  wif^.  iheie  fean  and  anxious  feelings  were 
ouickly  forgotten,  and  he  was  plonged  into  an  intoxication  of  happiness. 
The  joys  of  affluence,  i"vfn  wtien  er.isped  hy  prcvlons  poverty — the  charm  of 
exploring  fair,  and  till  ihcii  unseen  laud^ — tiie  sweetness  uf  flattery  and  admi- 
ration,— all  were  dreams  and  shadows  in  his  esteem,  to  the  soul-dctightiog and 
undying  passion  for  which  alone  he  now  lived. 

The  mother  of  his  bride  resided  with  them,  and  for  some  time  a  succession 
of  company  and  gaieties  filled  up  most  of  the  hours.  Amone  bis  wife'sac- 
comphs^hments  was  that  of  music  j  and  their  eveuiiigs,  apart  Irom  society, 
were  passed  in  listening  with  npture  to  the  melody  oMier  voice,  as  she  sang 
to  the  harp  some  of  iheplainttTe  strains  of  her  own  land.  For  the  music  oT 
a  brideS  voire,  ho%ve\er  tuned,  can  never  fail  to  fascinate  ere  the  first  few 
cloudless  niouiUs  are  fled.  To  gratify  her,  Treltte  studied  every  art.  The 
moat  splendid  ornaments  and  dresses  tnat  money  could  procure  were  laid  out 
for  her  taste  and  acceptance;  and  these  were  gifts  she  passionately  loved.  He 
invited  with  liule  discriinination,  and  spared  no  expense  in  the  entortainnienls 
he  gave;  tor  he  saw  that  his  wife  was  admired  by  all,  and  in  every  ct)nipany 
he  heard  the  praises  of  her  beauty.  He  deemed  this  the  golden  period  of  his 
life,  and  foresaw  oo  cloud  on  the  prospect, — do  storm  that  would  blast  its  titn* 
quilUt^. 

This  union  poi«essrd,  unfortunately,  too  many  discordant  materials.  Laura 
had  never  sincerely  loved  him  ;  she  admired  his  person  and  talents  ;  yet  his  for- 
tune drew  her  to  the  altar,  and  her  heart  had  no  share  in  the  deed.  As  yet  be 
]  r  \  ived  it  not,  saw  only  perfection  in  his  fair  partner,  and,  if  any  occasional 
sallies  of  ill-Iunnour  or  discontent  were  indulged  in,  he  {>assed  tnem  over  as 
tlie  efiecis  of  caprice  or  ihouglitlessness.  He  si^hef!,  however,  at  ttmes,  ^vhcu 
he  saw  her  steos  directed  to  a  place  of  worship  he  could  not  enter,  condemn- 
ing, as  he  did,  her  fttith  as  iaolatrous;  the  gold  cross  also  suspended  at  her 
neck,  and  the  exauisite  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  her  chamber,  to  which  she 
niehtty  iddre'^sed  ner  supplications  before  retiring  to  rest. 

Yet  these,  with  the  keen  ridicule  she  sometimes  cast  in  company  on  his 
faith,  as  a  heresy  from  the  true  one,  and  the  few  but  precious  relics  treasured 
in  a  saiait  casket  of  the  richest  workmanship,  and  on  which  at  times  she  gated 
with  more  ardour  and  delight  than  her  looks  ever  evinced  when  turned  on 
hini?cir — all  these  were  in^ufhrlent  to  Lieak  on  th;;  dream  of  passion,  ilial 
he  was  happy,  ineflubly  happy,  la  the  posse»»ion  of  one  ol  the  fairest  and 
most  attacned  of  her  sex.  It  was  not  probable  that  a  woman  of  snch  ardent 
and  susceptible  fillings,  and  exposed  to  daily  homage  and  flattery,  could  long 
guard  her  heart  against  tender  impressions.  The  devoted  and  almost  slavish 
attentions  of  her  husband  pleased  and  gratified  at  first,  and  by  degrees  became 
htUtual,  and  at  last  almost  indifferent;  and  often,  at  the  moment  that  he  sat 
^aing  on  her  countenance  tvith  rapture,  her  fancy  wandered  to  the  attiao- 
tions  of  6ne  of  her  a  It  .iirt  r<;. 

Among  the  conipany  that  tref|uented  t)>e  house  was  an  oHiccr  of  the  gar- 
rison, a  countryman  oi'  her  own,  who,  in  e^piic  of  his  youth,  had  visited 
several  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  seen  severe  service.  He  oonvcised 
with  Trelile  on  the  climates  and  rich  scenery  of  the  Indies,  and  on  the  various 
luxuries  common  there ;  and  to  the  wife  he  talked  in  a  strain  of  lively  narrative, 
varied  with  many  compliments  on  her  beauty,  and  on  the  happiness  the  posses- 
sion of  a  hand  such  as  tier's  must  confer.  Both  were  pleased  %vith  his  society, 
the  wife  unfortunately  too  much  so;  and  when  Trelile,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case,  passed  the  evenings  in  other  company,  I^ura  and  their  military 
gnest  found  in  each  other's  socimythat  the  liours  Hed  too  rapidly  away.  She 
made  some  attempts  to  resist  the  growing  passion,  but  in  vain  ;  her  heart  had 
never  found  its  rest  in  her  own  home;  and  after  many  and  repeated  persua- 
sions, uriicd  with  all  the  elo.|uence  of  passion^  she  quitted  at  last  the  loof  of 
her  husband^  and  fled  with  her  lover. 
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Trelile  returned  thai  nicrht  from  a  [ray  and  numerous  party,  ignorant  of  the 
desolation  that  a^vruicc!  linn  at  home.  Finding  ihc  aparlmenf^  below  empty 
and  silent,  he  rusiicd  Iniu  her  cliarober,  and  found  that  ai:>u  deserted,  btill 
be  could  not  believe  it  possible  she  had  gone,  except  for  a  visit  or  cxcuRsion 
without  the  town^  and  would  return  in  a  sbcm  time,  for  it  %vaj  late.  Hour 
afrcr  hour  fled  away  ;  and,  as  ever}'  carriajre  rolled  past  his  door,  he  started 
Wildly,  imagining  it  would  stop  and  usher  in  his  adored  wife.  But  when 
momitig  came,  and  be  was  toW  by  those  who  delight  in  conveying  tidings  of 
miseiy,  and  who  found  the  wretcned  man  pale  and  agitated,  and  still  pacing 
ceasclcsslv  through  his  dreary  chambers,  tliai  she  hjd  quillfd  ihe  city  on  ihe 

Preceding  night,  driven  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  in  conij)any  of  the  man  wiio  had 
een  his  friend  and  iii^  uuc^t,  itebunk  insensible  on  ihc  ground.  There  were 
tome  who  said  they  had  foreseen  it  all ;  but  on  him  it  came  as  a  sudden  and 
fearful  surprise  y  and^  when  became  to  himself,  the  look  he  threw  around  was 
that  of  utter  despair.  There  was  no  hope  left :  he  had  embarked  all  his  hap- 
piness in  that  iair  vessel  of  beauty  and  passion,  and  had  been  basely  and 
croelly  deceived.  With  her,  and  her  alone,  he  could  have  borne  every  ill  of 
poverty,  pain,  and  privation— even.'  frown  and  neglect  of  the  world; — for  her 
saki.'  he  would  have  met  nnd  uiuniphrd  over  the  fiercest  tniseric?.  And  his 
riclics — vvhai  di<i  they  avaii  Imn  now  ?  He  cast  his  c;^e  on  his  superb  apart- 
ments, and  their  useless  furuiiure  j  ilie  splendid  mirrors,  that  no  longer 
reflected  that  figure  and  face  of  lovdinest*  the  place  of  whose  rest  had  been 
to  him  as  a  paradise  ;  and  the  harp»  fltlog  against  the  wall,  would  never  be 
awakened  to  melody  by  that  hand  again. 

Unable  to  remain  any  longer  in  nts  spacious  and  desolate  abode,  which 
now  begun  to  be  as  a  wfldemesa  to  him,  ne  resolved  to  quit  the  city  and  seek 
*  more  remote  asylum.  The  last  tidings  he  heard  of  his  wife  and  her  comp»> 
nion  were,  thjt  tlicy  hid  pa'^'^cd  over  to  the  Si^^ter  Couiitr\',  and  in^^tantfy  riii- 
barked  for  America.  lie  disposed  eagerly  of  his  h  nise  and  furiiiuire,  dis- 
missed his  servants,  and,  setting  out  alone,  he  wandered  he  knew  not  whither, 
and  cared  not.  During  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  hn  marriage,  bit 
property,  in  consequence  of  his  thoughtless  and  expensive  way  of  living,  had 
become  coneidcrahly  impaired.  He  stayed  not  to  take  leave  of  the  man^y 
acouainiances  or  tnends,  as  they  called  themselves,  who  had  made  his  hospi- 
table house  their  frequent  resort}  their  aitentiont  or  consolaUons  could  not 
avail  him  now. 

Had  he  practised  care  or  economy,  enou<2;h  remained  of  his  imijaired 
fortune  to  insure  a  hand'^onic  competency  for  life.  But  the  seal  of  ruin  was 
on  him  ;  and  he  itemed  to  feel  it,  for  liitle  excuse  couid  be  pieaded  for  the 
way  of  life  in  which  he  henceforward  plunged.  Having  made  his  way  to  tho 
other  country,  he  proceeded  to  London,  the  place  where  he  thought  it  most 
likely  he  should  find  the  privacy  and  obsicurity  he  desired.  He  took 
lodgings,  and  spent  j^ood  part  of  the  day  in  wandering  through  the  crowded 
ttreeti,  and  the  evening  in  some  of  die  variotis  resorts  of  gaiety  and  dissip»> 
tioo.   There  were  times,  however,  when  his  sickened  heart  refused  to  take 

Eleasurc  in  sii^bts  or  sounds  of  fraiety,  ant!  he  passed  the  evenings  alone,  in 
is  own  a]  :irtment.  What  painting  can  depict  the  feelin^'^  of  ihat  lieart,  as 
he  sat  beside  his  solitary  fire,  witii  hi^  eye  fixed  intently  on  liie  wavcrmg  Hame, 
and  thought  of  his  own  home  of  bliss,  with  Laara,  oeautiful  and  adored,  bf 
his  side,  who  wept  as  he  told  her  of  his  past  sorrows  and  wanderings,  and  on 
whose  bosom  he  trusted  hi>  wcninded  spirit  would  find  repose  for  ever. 
But  now,  another  head  was  pillowed  there  ^  and  her  voice,  like  that  of  an 
angel,  consoled  another's*  cares.  Again,  when  the  lights  had  made  bis  saloon 
appear  like  the  day,  and  amidst  an  admiring  pariv,  she  struck  the  harp  with 
an  cnchantrei-s' fi Hirers  nh  it  npplau'^es  followecl,  nnrl  flicn  he  gazed  on  her 
bewitchine;  fc  i[nr(>.  As  ilu-  fevered  recolleciio!)-i  lioie  away  his  mind, 
he  looked  wilul^  round,  as  though  the  scene  passed  agaui  b^ore  him,  and  then 
gaw  way  to  a  passion  of  grief.  But  no  imprecation  on  her  head,  no  wish 
that  vengeaLice  or  misery  should  pursue  her,  ever  passed  his  lips. 
There  were  not  wantmg  associates  in  the  resoruhe  frequented  who  leisad 
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on  ihis  'nlitiry  sufferer  as  a  prey,  and  tempted  him  on  to  vices  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  turned  from  in  disgust.  But  his  spirit  was  yielding 
fast  to  the  misery  that  had  fiiilen  on  it,  and  hit  strong  and  ulented  mind  be- 
came often  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  low  and  baser  spirits.  Tiie  gamiog- 
hOBSe  afforded  the  mo9t  vivid  excitement ;  there  he  often  utterly  forgot  that 
the  hand  of  Adversity  had  been  on  him,  and  beheld  the  hoards  of  gold  on  the 
table  with  a  greedy  and  devouring  eye.  He  was  sometimes  successful,  and 
seized  on  his  gains  with  as  much  joy  as  if  he  had  never  known  the  taste  of 
riches  before,  and  bore  them  to  his  home,  or  more  often  was  persuaded  to 
dissipate  them  among  his  reckless  companions.  Hut  his  mind  was  in  general 
too  much  discomposed  tor  him  to  expect  the  advantages  of  an  habitual 
gamester;  and  he  round  at  last,  by  repeated  and  severe  losses,  that  utter  rain 
would  follow  such  a  career,  and  he  rushed  from  the  house  to  return  to  it  no 
more.  There  were  some  who  persuaded  him  to  dro  A  n  his  sorrows  in  the 
bottle  ;  but  this  he  in  general  shrunk  from  : — the  exciicment  was  too  stroug 
for  his  restless  imagination ;  and  he  refused  the  repeated  glass  with  fear  and 
aversion,  while  others  were  indulging  freely  around. 

A  career  such  as  this  could  not  continue  lon^  :  h.is  property  wasted  gra- 
dually away;  for  he  totally  neglected  all  care  of  it,  and  felt  not  tliat  it  was  the 
last  friend  he  had  now  Icti  on  earth,  and  iliat  with  its  loss  aii  ciac  would 
forsake  him.   And  yet  this  period  was  rapidly  advancing:  his  altered  ap- 
pearance, as  he  walked  the  streets  with  a  hurried  pace,  denoted  the  slender* 
ness  of  his  finances.  Two  or  three  times  faces  pas«?ed  him  whom  he  well  re- 
collected to  have  seen  at  his  house  in  Dublin  j  but  now  their  look  gave  nu 
sign  of  recognition.  But  be  soon  confined  himself  entirely  to  his  lodgings, 
for  want  of  ability  to  appear  creditably  abroad:  his  small  apartment  was  his 
only  home,  in  which  he  passed  tlic  day,  and  heard  tVie  ceaseless  roll  of 
carriages  pass  his  door,  and  the  footfall  ot  passengers,  day  and  night ;  bm  no 
fool  ever  approached  his  home,  or  voice  inquired  for  the  solitary  muuie. 
His  meals  were  few  and  coarse ;  yet,  ere  the  means  of  subsistence  were  quite  . 
exhausted,  and  he  was  left  a  Stranger  in,  lo  him,  a  strange  land,  he  resolved 
to  set  out  for  his  native  country,  and  strive  to  reach  the  scenes  of  iiis  youth, 
where  he  might  yet  find  some  who  remembered  him,  and  wiio  would  show 
him  kindness.   He  gathered  up  his  scanty  wardrobe,  and  having  paid  the 
mistress  of  his  lodgings,  without  a  sigh  or  regret  he  quitted  London  on  foot, 
at  an  early  hour  in  a  cold  winter's  morning.    Coaches  were  rare  at  that  time, 
and  his  reduced  finances  would  not  allow  any  other  n^.ode  of  travelling. 

He  soou  reached  the  open  country,  and  proceeded  at  a  quick  pace,  with 
spirits  animated  by  the  fresh  air  and  prospects  to  which  he  had  so  long  been 
a  stranger.    But  an  incessant  progress  reduced  his  strength,  already  weakened 
by  privation  and  sorrow,  and  he  was  yet  a  great  way  from  the  place  of  his 
destination.    After  some  days  had  thus  passed,  in  spite  of  rieid  economy, 
little  was  left  to  support  the  inevitable  expenses  of  the  way.  The  weather 
too  had  become  untavounhle,  and  the  roads  diiricult,  yet  he  was  compelled 
to  keep  on  his  way  without  haUins: :  for  he  longed  to  draw  near  the  place  of 
his  first  prosperity,  which  was  not  far  out  of  his  route  ;  and  recollections, 
before  unheeded,  now  began  to  gather  on  his  mind.    He  had  exerted  liim> 
self  all  day  towards  the  close  of  nis  journey,  beyond  his  strength,  and  the 
evening  had  set  in  with  wind  and  chilling  rain  ;  yet  the  paths  already  began 
lo  grow  familiar  to  him,  where  he  had  formerly  passed  in  the  pride  of 
affluence.    But  now,  the  wretched  man  was  noticed  by  few,  and  pitied  by 
none:  with  a  broken  heart  and  withering  frame  be  sought  only  to  find  a  last 
quiet  refuge.  The  love  of  her  who  had  injured  liim  was  still  the  solace 
and  strength  of  his  spirit;  and  strange  !  tlie  hope  of  the  future  had  nothing  so 
sweet  as  that  remerabraT>ce.    True,  she  had  made  han  all  he  was  now:  and 
he  gazed  on  his  trembling  limbs,  his  poor  garments,  and  thought  of  the 
dishevelled  hair,  turned  grey  by  sorrow,  that  fell  on  his  sunken  cheek, and  the 
tears  streamed  from  his  eyes, — vet  he  should  die  blessing  her  :  and  diti  she 
stand  once  n)ore  before  hinr,  he  would  have  knelt  at  her  fect,aad  clasped  her 
to  his  bosom,  till  death  had  parted  them  for  ever. 
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But  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  the  way  was  wild  and  sollt  irv  ;  atid  be 
looked  around  anxiously  for  a  shelter  agatubi  the  inclem*  t!cy  of  ilic  weather. 
He  approached  a  cottage  not  far  from  the  road-side,  by  th  -  inmates  of  which 
he  was  received  with  kindness,  and  some  simple  and  substantial  refreshment 
was  set  before  him.    On  the  morrow  he  set  out  with  a  hurried  pace,  and  in 
a  few  hours  came  in  view  of  the  house  and  lands  that  he  had  once  called  his 
own.    He  looked  around  with  mtense  earnestness  as  he  approached  it :  the 
garden  was  almost  the  same,  and  the  rows  of  trees  still  stood  there,  and 
shaded  the  walks  he  once  loved  so  much  to  frequent.    The  mansion  was  ap- 
parently in  the  pos'^fs^ion  of  another  loid,  for  he  heard  cheerful  voices  |)ro- 
cecding  from  it ;  and  ui  a  far  and  embowered  corner  of  the  garden,  preserved 
just  as  when  he  left  it,  was  the  tomb  of  white  marble  erected  to  his  (irst  wife 
and  her  infant  child.   The  sun  shone  full  on  it,  and  he  hastened  thither, and 
sat  down  beside  it,  and  WL-pt  bitterly.    For  then  the  memory  of  llial  first  yet 
burifd  love  of  woman,  such  as  it  is  seldom  proved — of  Marv,  his  devoted 
witCy  who  died  while  pouring  forth  blessings  on  his  head,  whose  feet  would 
have  flown  to  his  side,  like  a  spirit  of  a  better  world— came  back  on  the 
friendless  man.  « 

It  was  nt  this  time  that  the  venerable  Wesley  was  procecdlnrr  ihroush 
Cornwall  on  one  of  his  occasional  and  favourite  journeys  ;  received  with 
great  and  undissemblcd  joy  wherever  he  came,  and  hailed  by  his  followers  as 
if  he  had  been  an  apostle  of  old.  He  was  driving  rapidly  in  his  carriage  one 
afternoon  along  the  road,  when  he  iicard  a  lamentable  and  imploring  cry 
from  behind.  He  sto|>pcd  the  carriai:;c,  and,  .rrtz ing  out,  beheld  a  po(u  and 
ctnaciated  man,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  laucred  ^rments,  who  knelt  on 
the  ground,  and,  with  clasped  hands  and  look  of  wild  emotion,  uttered  these 
snbhme  words  :  "  .My  father,  my  father  1  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
men thereof"  He  reco2:niscd  in  a  moment  the  face  of  the  ywilh  he  had 
once  loved ;  and,  springing  frotn  the  carriage,  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  wept  like  a  child,  white  in  broken  accents  he  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
the  condition  in  which  he  beheld  him.  His  silver  locks  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  tile  wretched  and  sorrow-stricken  man,  as  he  knelt  before  him,  over 
\vhn«;c  pale  features  hope  gleamc.l  again,  for  he  Une-.v  ihat  he  had  found  a 
friend  who  would  never  forsake  liim.  Wesley  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
and  made  him  enter  the  carriage,  and  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  tale 
of  bis  wayward  fate,  and  strove  to  comfort  and  animate  him  with  the  pro- 
spect of  brighter  times. 

Trelile  returned  to  his  native  place:  his  parents  were  both  dead,  yet  there 
were  several  who  remembered  and  behavedT  kindly  to  him.  He  dwelt  again 
in  the  same  cottage;  aiAl  till  the  day  of  his  death  received  a  small  income, 
(juite  sufficient  for  hi<  w  mts,  from  the  hand  of  his  benefactor.  He  lived 
several  years,  and  appeared  by  his  manners  and  conversation  to  possess  a  re- 
si^ived  and  subdued  spirit,  lie  quilled  no  more  this  humble  and  quiet 
sphere,  and  often  passed  many  of  his  hours  in  the  solitude  of  the  wild  and 
magnificent  shores  he  had  once  used  to  frequent.  Here  he  wonld  indulge 
without  restraint  the  memory  of  his  ill-fated  but  indelible  career ;  of  the 
hour  when  he  was  rich,  and  admired,  and  blest  with  a  fair  and  idolizing 
wife;  and  then  he  turned  to  his  hmnble abode  and  desolate  state,  and  strove, 
though  with  dilficuhy,  in  he  resigned.  But  this  could  not  be  when  the 
passionate  lhou2.lit3  of  his  faithless  Laura  r  r  hed  on  his  mind  :  then  her 
linage  pursued  him,  and  he  could  not  Hy  from  it;  and,  breakiii'^  into  vain 
lamentations,  he  would  6x  his  look  on  the  vessels  that  swept  before  the 
wind  past  the  shores,  and  long  to  be  transported  to  the  land  whiiher  she  had 
fled,  that  he  might  see  but  once  more  the  beautiful  cause  of  his  ruin,  aU 
thou;^;!i  she  should  scorn  him.  But  these  were  moments  when  a  fevered 
imagination  got  the  better  of  his  fortitude  and  resignation  ;  and  his  aspect  in 
(general  showed  that  early  and  exquisite  sorrow  had  taught  him  wisdom,  and 
a  better  and  nobler  hope. 

H  it  his  heart  was  broken,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  suok.into  a  pre- 
mature grave. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD* 

No  sound  comes  on  the  watching  ear- 
There  is  a  universal  hush. 
Broke  but  l)y  marble  fouuts  that  gush 

Untouch'd,  unquati'^d,  in  waste  away. 
With  fail  monotonous  and  drear, 

Sare  when  its  jaw  tome  beast  of  prey 
Dips  in  their  crystal,  or  the  beak 
Of  >«ild  bird  may  their  cool  wave  hreak. 
On  battlement,  on  tower  and  town, 
A  chill  hue  hovers ;  on  the  ^und 
Objecu  khow  strangely,  while  arottlMl 
A  pa!c  and  hazy  light  git-anis  down. 
If  it  be  light,  like  that  ihe  «un 

Flings  in  eclipse  whcu  made  obscure 
Bj  iatefTening  moons,  end  dan 

And  sad  appears  the  portraiture 
Of  earthly  thinjrs,  as  If  this  !ioiir 
Some  aiienrv  of  Hell  has  power. 

In  eveiy  street  is  solitude — 

In  every  dwelling  is  decay — 
From  painted  halls  the  raven  rode 

Flaps  his  black  wing  and  cowers  away. 
Long  grass  grows  tall  and  tangled  where 
The  streets  with  feet  were  lately  bare; 

And  the  woir  prowls  in  chambers  bright* 

Where  time  yet  treads  with  traces  light. 
And  l>onr«  lie  there  belong  hath  clean'd* 

Marrowic&s,  scatter'd  wild  about 

In  revel  of  his  hungry  rout. 

Oil  inlaid  Hoors  and  carpets  wove 
Of  purple  grain  with  gold  inveined  ; 

While  aside  shines  the  gilt  alcove, 
Untarnish'd  yet,  where  late  mcu  moved, 
Revell'd  in  luxury,  danced,  or  loved 
And  even  on  the  damask'd  beds. 
Where  youth  and  beauty  laid  their  heads* 

Upon  the  tables  holding  still 
Goblet  and  bowl,  lies  many  a  skull 

In  mimic  antic,  grinning  ill 
Near  cups  its  eyes  had  joy'd  at  full, 
When  those  black  hollows  glanced  all  rife 
With  the  rich  revelry  of  life  ! 

In  the  closed  chambers  couches  lie. 
Where  stretdies  many  an  atomy. 

And  garments  clothe  its  whitenmg  bone. 

On  down  th  it  \\  cx^nired  upou. 

And  there  embroider'd  coverings  hide 

Tall  fleshless  skeletons  below. 

That  thinly  through  man's  last  form  show. 
And  upon  brows  offester'd  pride 

Shrunken  and  dry,  in  mockery  iwine 
JHeadtire  and  Hower  that  beauty's  arm 
Had  placed  to  captivate  or  charm. 

In  loeks  that  were  its  soft  eye's  shrine, 
Thn?c  Irrk?  that  shrined  the  check  and  lip 
W  here  once  a  monarch  loved  to  sip. 
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And  tbrioed  the  glance  ofpasstoo'i  power 

On  the  crownM  idol  of  the  hour- 
Its  place  of  joy  and  pleasure  proud — 
Its  graceful  bed,  its  grave  and  shroud  I 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  reij;n 
O'er  all —from  lord  lo  menial  train,— 

Wasted,  and  dumb,  and  dead  $ 
Bone  would  be  simular  of  bonr. 
The  s!a\e  from  hi?  proiul  1or<l  unknowOt 

But  for  the  trappings*  livened 
Hanging  upon  him,  marking  well 
ilis  state  even  in  death's  carnival. 

And  infancy's  young  limbs  still  lay  ^ 

Cradled,  while  blanching  in  dccayp 
Amid  the  ruin  drc.ul. 

There  Death  had  ravaged  all,  and  greedy  fed 
His  jaws  wilh  food,  his  palaces  with  dead. 
Plague  vras  his  minister,  and  everv  door 
The  red-cross*  mark  of  vi>i'3?if)ti  bore, 

Till  they  who  watch 'd  the  uying  all  had  dted« 
And  none  were  left  to  bury—- ia  the  tomb 
Xhe  buried  drsj^'d  the  bariers— nn  man  came 

And  gorged  it,  till  no  more  the  work  waS  plied— 
Hp  died  at  feasting,  in  the  h       or  door, 
Jn  house  of  slate,  or  hovel  ol  the  poor 
Where  chance  bad  placed  him:  thus  life  shrank  away« 
And  o*er  its  wrecks  frown 'd  gaunt  Mortality^ 
Trampling  the  iicattcr*d  bones,  as  a  crown *d  king 
Tramples  his  battle-field  wheu  triumphing. 


TRB  RELIGION  OF  ACTOHS. 

The  world  lias  hitherto  so  little  troubied  its  head  with  the  points  of 
doctrine  held  by  a  coramuniiy,  which  contributes  in  other  ways  so 
largely  to  its  amusement,  that,  before  tiiu  late  mischance  of  a  cele* 
brated  tragic  actor,  it  scarce  condescended  to  look  into  the  practice  of 
any  individual  player,  mnch  kss  to  inquire  into  the  bidden  and  abicon* 
dice  aprings  or  his  actions.  Indeed  it  is  with  some  violence  to  the 
Imagination  that  we  conceive  of  an  actor  as  belonging  to  the  reiatioas 
of  private  life,  so  closely  do  we  identify  these  persons  in  our  mind 
with  the  chnracters  which  tbpy  fis^nmo  upon  the  sfa<]^e.  How  oddly 
does  it  sound,  when  we  are  told  tiiat  the  late  MissPope,for  instance  — 
that  is  to  suy,  in  our  notion  of  her,  Mrs.  Candour — was  a  good  daugh- 
ter, an  aiieciionate  sister,  and  exemplary  in  all  the  parts  of  domestic 
life !  With  still  greater  difficulty  can  we  carry  our  notions  to  church, 
and  conceive  of  Liston,  kneeling  upon  a  hassock  ;  or  Munden  uttering 
a  pious  qaculation,  making  mouths  at  the  invisible  event."  But  the 
times  are  fiist  improving  ;  and,  if  the  process  of  sanctity  begun  under 
the  happy  autptees  of  the  present  licenser  go  on  to  Its  completion,  it 
will  ho  as  necessary  for  a  comedian  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith,  as 
of  bis  conduct.   Fawcett  must  study  the  five  points ;  and  Dicky  Suetti 


*  When  the  plague  raged  ia  cities  formerly,  the  infected  bou«ea  were  mivrked  oo 
tbe  doors  with  a  Urge  red  cross. 
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if  be  were  aHve«  would  have  liad  to  rub  up  bis  catechism.  Already 
the  effects  of  it  begin  to  appear.  A  celebrated  performer  baa  thought  < 
fit  to  oblige  the  world  with  a  oonfesaioii  of  his  faith ;  or,  Ba— 's 
Rbuoio  DaAMATici.    This  gentleman,  in  his  laudable  attempt  to  shift 
from  his  person  the  obloquy  of  Judaism,  with  the  forwardness  of  a  new 
convert,  in  trying  to  prove  too  mitcli,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
proved  too  little.    A  simple  declaration  of  his  Christianity  was  suffi- 
cient ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his  apology  has  not  a  woi  ti  iihout  it.  We 
are  left  to  gather  it  from  some  expressions  which  imply  that  he  is  a 
Protestant ;  but  we  did  not  wish  to  inquire  into  the  niceties  of  his 
orthodoxy*   To  his  friends  of  the  old  persuation  the  distinetion  was 
impertinent;  for  what  cares  Rabbi  Ben  Kimchi  for  the  diflferences 
which  have  split  our  novelty  ?    To  the  great  body  of  Christians  that 
bold  the  Pope's  supremacy — that  is  to  sayi  to  the  major  part  of  the 
Chiistian  world — his  religion  will  appear  ns  much  to  seek  as  ever.  But 
perhaps  he  conceived  that  all  Christiaus  arc  Protestants,  n^^  cliildren 
and  the  common  people  call  all  tliat  are  not  animals.  Christians.  The 
mistake  was  not  very  considerable  in  so  young  a  proselyte;  or  he 
might  think  the  general  (as  logicians  speak)  involved  in  the  particular. 
All  Protestants  are  Christians ;  but  I  am  a  Protestant ;  ergo,  &e.  as  if 
a  marmoset,  contending  to  be  a  man,  overleaping  that  term  as  too 
generic  and  vulgar,  should  at  once  roundly  proclaim  himself  to  be  a 
gentleman*   The  argument  would  be,  as  we  say,  c.r  abuaiUnUi,  From 
whichever  cnnse  this  cxcessus  in  terminis  proceeded,  we  can  do  no  less 
than  congratulate  the  general  state  of  Cliristendom  upon  the  accession 
of  so  extraordinary  a  convert.    Who  was  the  happy  instrument  of  the 
conversion,  we  arc  yet  to  learn  :  it  comes  nearest  to  the  attempt  of  the 
late  pious  Doctor  Watts  to  christianize  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.  Something  of  the  old  Hebrew  raciness  is  lost  in  the  transfusion ; 
but  much  of  its  asperity  is  softened  and  pared  down  in  the  adaptation. 
The  appearance  of  so  singular  a  treatise  at  this  conjuncture  has  set  us 
upon  an  iut^uiry  into  the  present  state  of  religion  upon  the  stage  ge- 
nerally,   liy  the  favour  of  the  churchwardens  of  Saint  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  and  Saint  PauPs  Covcnt-Garden,  who  have  very  readily,  and 
with  great  kindness,  assisted  onr  pursuit,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before 
the  public  the  follo^\in^  pariiculars. — Strictly  speaking,  neither  of  the 
two  great  bodies  is  collectively  a  religious  institution.   We  had  ex- 
pected to  have  found  a  chaplain  among  them,  as  at  Saint  Stephen's, 
and  other  court  establishments ;  and  were  the  more  surprised  at  the 
omission,  as  the  last  Mr.  Bengough,  at  the  one  house,  and  Mr.  Powell 
at  the  other,  from  a  gravity  of  speech  and  demeanour,  and  tlie  habit  of 
wearing  black  at  their  tirst  appo  irances  in  the  beginnini*  offijth,  or  the 
conclusion     fourth  acfx,  so  enutu  ntly  pointed  out  tlicir  qualifications 
for  such  ortice.    These  corporations  then  hQin^  not  properly  congrega- 
tional, we  must  seek  the  solution  of  our  question  in  the  tastes,  attain- 
ments, accidental  breeding,  and  education  of  the  individual  members 
of  tbem.    As  we  were  pre|}ared  to  expect,  a  majority  at  both  bouses 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  the  church  established,  only  that  at  one  of 
them  a  pretty  strong  leaven  of  Catholicism  is  suspected :  which,  consi- 
dering the  notorious  education  of  the  manager  at  a  foreign  seminary,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at.    Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  report 
that  Mr.  T  y,  in  particular,  belongs  to  an  order  lately  restored  on 
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the  Continent.  We  can  contradict  this :  that  gentleman  a  a  member  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  and  his  name  is  to  be  found,  much  to  his  honour, 
in  the  list  of  Seoeders  from  the  congregation  o(  Mr.  Fletcher*  While 
the  generalityy  as  we  have  said,  are  content  to  jog  on  in  the  safe  tram> 
meU  of  national  orthodoxy,  symptoms  of  a  sectarian  spirit  have  broken 
out  in  quarters  where  we  should  least  have  looked  for  it.    Some  of  the 

ladies  at  both  houses  are  deep  in  controvertf  d  points.    Miss  F  e, 

wo  nro  credibly  informed,  is  a  sub^  and  Madame  V  a  £u/>ra>lap* 

sarin  n. 

Mr.  Pope  is  the  last  of  the  exploded  «cct  of  the  Ranters.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair has  joined  the  Shakers.  Mr.  Grimaldi,  Senior,  after  being  long 
a  Jumper,  has  lately  fallen  into  some  whimsical  theories  respecting  the 
Fall  of  Man ;  which  he  undersunds,  not  of  an  allegorical,  but  a  rea/ 
tumhU^  by  which  the  whole  body  of  humanity  became,  as  it  were,  lame 
to  the  peHbrmance  of  good  works.  Pride  he  will  have  to  be — nothing 
but  a  stiff-neck  ;  irresolution — the  nerves  sliri]<en  ;  nn  inclination  to 
sinister  patlis  — crookedness  of  the  joints;  spiritual  dc;ulne«s — a  para- 
lysis; want  of  ciiarity — a  contractiun  in  the  tingers ;  despisHm'  oi  i^^)- 
vernment — a  broken  head;  the  plaiater — a  sermon;  the  lint  tu  bind  it 
up — the  text;  the  probers — the  preachers ;  a  pair  of  crutches — the  old 
and  new  law ;  a  bandage — ^religious  obligation :  a  fanciful  mode  of 
illustration  derived  from  the  accidents  and  habits  of  his  past  calling 
spiriiuaUndt  rather  than  from  any  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  which  report  speaks  him  but  a  raw  scholar. — Mr. 
Elliston,  from  all  tliat  we  can  learn,  has  his  religion  yet  to  choose ; 
though  some  Uiink  him  a  Mugletonian. 


RECORDS  OP^WOMAN.  NO.  VI. 

T/ic  A  nit  I  icon  Forcnt-Girl. 

Wildly  unii  niournlully  the  Indian  drum 

On  the  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forests  broke  :— 
**  Sing  us  a  death-sonp,  for  thine  hour  is  come.** 

So  the  red  Warriors  to  their  Captive  spoke. 
Still,  and  amidst  those  dusky  forniM  alone, 

A  youth,  a  fair-bair'd  youth,  ot  Knulaitd  stood^ 
Like  a  king's  son  ;  though  from  hi»  cheek  had  flown 

The  mantling  crimboti  of  the  island-blood, 
And  his  pre-^sM       look'd  marble.    Fiercely  bright^ 
And  high  around  him,  biaz'd  the  fires  of  uighi; 
Rocking  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro 
As  the  wind  j^ass'd,  ami  with  a  fitful  glow 
Lighting  the  viciiin's  lace  : — but  w  ho  could  tell 
Ofwhat  within  liis  secrel  heart  lirfc!, 
Known  but  to  Heaven  that  liourr — l^crchance  a  thought 
Of  his  far  home»  then  so  intenael]|r  wrought 
That  its  full  image,  pictured  to  hts  eye 
On  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony, 
Hose  clear  as  day  1— And  he  misht  see  the  band 
Of  his  young  sisters  wandering  hand  in  hand 
Where  the  laburnums  droon'd  ;  or  happ)^  binding 
The  jasmine,  up  the  door'"  Inn-  ptiiars  winding; 
Or,  as  day  faded  on  their  frcmlc  niirlh, 
Gathering,  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth 
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Where  tat  their  uioiher ; — and  that  mother's  fiice 

Its  grave  tweet  tmile  yet  wearing  io  the  place 

Where  so  ii  c\  cr  smiled  I — Perchance  the  prayer 

LearnM  ai  her  kTicc  came  back  on  his  despair; 

The  blessing  irom  her  voice,  the  very  tone 

Of  her  **  GomA(hi**  might  breathe  from  boyhood  gone  I 

—He  started  analook'd  apt— thick  cypress  boughs, 

Full  of  strit^ire  '•(Mri'l,  ^v:^•ecl  t^'er  hiin,  durkly  red 
Io  the  broad  stortny  t.religiu  j  savage  bruws, 
♦  With  tall  plumes  crested  and  wild  hues  o'erspread. 

Girt  him  like  feverish  phantoms;  and  pale  stars 
L<K)k*d  ihroii^li  the  branches  as  ihrough  dungeon-bart, 
Sheddiuii  no  [layic  ! — He  knew,  he  felt  his  doom.^ 
Oh  !  what  a  tale  lo  shadow  with  its  gloom 
That  happy  hail  in  England  I^-idle  fearl 
Would  the  winds  tell  it? — who  might  dream  or  bear 
The  'prrrt  of  the  forests  ?    To  the  stake 

They  bound  him  ;  and  that  proud  young  Soldier  Urotre 
His  father's  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake, 

Trutting  to  die  in  silence! — He,  the  love 
Of  manv  hearts! — the  fnndly-rcar'd — the  fair, 
Gladdening  all  eyes  to  sec! — And  fetter'd  there 
He  stood  Ijeside  his  death-pyre,  and  ilic  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it,  in  the  chieftain's  band  1 
— He  thought  upon  his  God.    Hush !  hark  Ciy 
Breaks  on  the  stern  and  dread  soleninity ! 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring!    U'ho  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  Hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood  ? 
A  Girl— young  slight  Girl !— a  fawn-like  child 
Of  green  savanna?  and  the  leafy  wild, 
Springing  unmark'd  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower^ 
Happy  because  the  suushine  is  its  dower : 
Yet  one  tbat  knew  how  early  tears  are  shed. 
For  her*»  had  mourn'd  a  playmate  brother  d««d. 

She  had  sat  gating  on  the  victim  long. 

Until  the  pity  nfhrr  ^onl  c:'t"W  strong  ; 

And,  by  its  passion's  deepening  fervour  8way*d, 

Kv'n  to  the  stake  she  rusn'd,  and  gently  laid 

His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 

His  form  her  slender  artns  to  shield  it  wound 

Like  close  Li mnr^ ;  then  raised  her  glitleriniC:  f^yr, 

And  clear-t.nicd  \oicc  that  said — **  He  shall  not  dici" 

— **  He  shaii  not  die  I" — the  gloomy  forest  thrill'd 
To  that  sweet  sound.   A  sudden  wonder  fell 

On  the  fierce  throng  ;  and  heart  and  band  were  stili'd— 

Struck  down,  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  '^pcl!. 
They  gazed — their  dark  souls  bow'd  bclore  the  maid» 
She  of  liic  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade  1 
And  as  her  cheek  flosh'd  through  its  olive  hue. 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  ni;j;hi-wlnd  flew, 
Something  o'ertnasterM  them  from  that  young  mien- 
Something  of  Heaven,  in  silence  felt  and  seen} 
And  seemmg,  to  their  child-Iike  faith>  a  token 
That  the  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 

They  loc  scd  the  bonds  thai  held  their  Captive's  bicathi 

Frtmi  his  |  air  lips  they  look  the  cup  of  I)eath; 
Thev  (jueuch'd  ihe  brand  bciicalh  ilie  cyi)re5S  tree— 
*'  Away,"  they  cried,  "  young  Stranger  I  thou  art  fiec," 
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Pans,  March  14,  1826. 

Sir, — The  world  has  tvvn  c-ntrj!  poinis  of  civilizatiun  :  —  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. It  wouid  be  a  grcui  iiui>iortuiiu  lo  (uaukiiid,  if  tl^ese  Iwo  cities  were 
aUtce  $  but  itwould  be  siUl  more  unfortunaie,  if  they  were  deprived  of  their 
privilege  of  ridiculing  each  other : — the  ravages  of  ennttt,  that  great  eaemy 
of  happiness,  would  then  l)e  felt  with  redoubled  force. 

For  some  weeks  past,  nothing  has  been  talked  of  here,  but  the  Jesuits; 
aud  1  therefore  fear  that  my  letter,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  mirror  of 
Freoch  society^  for  the  last  month,  will  prove  somewhat  dull.  The  two  fac- 
tions which  are  now  fighting  for  power  in  France,  in  ihe  face  of  the  nation 
which  detests  them,  arc  the  Pajjal  party  and  the  Art^tnrrnic  party.  Both 
liave  one  object  at  heart,  which  is,  lo  make  u:3  like  wliat  yuu  will  give  me 
leave  to  term  the  bad  side  of  Enp^land.  The  Aristocratic  party  wishes  us  to 
cherish  for  oar  French  Peers,  wlm  are  in  the  pay  of  the  ministry,  that  high 
degree  of  respect,  which  is  naturally  entertained  in  England  for  such  men  as 
Lord  Holland  and  the  Marquess  of  Lansdown.  The  Jesuits,  who  are  more 
adroit,  and  who  are  guided  by  their  General  For  lis,  and  other  shrewd  leaders, 
are  eager  to  obtain  in  France  the  power  and  consideration  enjoyed  by  the 
Clrr^v  in  Kn;j;land.  Count  de  Monilosier,  in  the  name  of  ih-?  Aristocratic 
parly,  has  pul)lis!ied,  during  the  last  month,  a  pamphlet,  ctititlcr!,  Memoire 
a  consuller  sur  un  Systeme  ilcii^ieux  et  Foiiiicjue,  iciidani  a  rcnvcrscr  ia  Re- 
ligion, la  Society  et  la  Tr6ne."  In* this  clever  and  entertainins  |irodaction, 
the  author  undertakes  to  prove  the  danfcer  which  France  will  incur  if  the 
Jesuits  ^Mw  the  ascendancy,  and  the  blessnigs  we  should  enjoy  with  nn  inso- 
lent nobiliiy.  The  nation  makes  no  reply  to  this,  for  fear  of  St.  Pelagic  and 
M.  Beliard,  the  terrible  <<  Procureur  General,*'  who  nrndered  himself  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  prosecution  of  Marshal  Ney. 

Th(  French  are  alway<?  ready  to  be  amused  by  any  thing  novel  or  ingenious. 
KovvL  vcr  a:>snrd  m;iv  he  xht  cause  which  a  man  emhraccs,  If  lie  maintain  his 
argumeui^  la  au  agreeabtc  way,  and  unfold  any  striking  and  unexpected 
ideas,  he  is  sure  to  be  listened  to  with  interest.  M.  de  Piadt'sbook  on  Jesuit* 
i^m  had  an  immense  sale.  But  M.  Montlosier  started  up.  Not  being  ao  4 
Archbishop,  like  his  precursor,  he  has  fewer  absurdities  to  touch  lightly  on; 
^having  no  lead  in  his  boots,  he  is  enabled  to  run  more  swiftly,  and  leap 
more  dexterously.  Immediately  Firis  forgot  the  Archbishofi  de  Pradt,  and 
six  thousand  copies  of  M.  de  Montlosier's  pamphlet  were  sold  in  the  spaee  of 
a  week,  M.  fk-  Montlosier  is  such  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Ari  tocraov.  that 
he  may  be  eaiied  nobility-mad.  He  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  he  receives 
a  pension  of  aiv  iliousand  francs  from  M.  de  Damab,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  resides  in  a  valley  of  Auvergne,  iii  a  lonely  counuy  house,  near 
which  there  is  an  extinguished  volcano.  He  himself  is  a  burning  one.  Not- 
withstanding his  advanced  age,  he  annually  produces  a  volume  on  the  French 
Monarchy,  the  continual  object  of  his  anxiety,  and  the  continual  title  of  his 
works. 

1  hardly  know  whether  to  advise  you  to  read  his  last  production,  the  ** 
moire  a  consulter."  From  the  manner  in  which  French  hooks  arc  translated 
into  Hn^lisli,  it  appears  10  me  that  you  merely  judge  of  tfir  merit  of  an  au- 
thor's ideas,  but  you  never  form  any  notion  of  tne  degree  ut  eiuertainmcnt  we 
derive,  first,  from  the  mode  in  which  a  writer  expresses  his  thoughts,  and 
secondly,  from  the  contrast  between  his  known  character  and  the  sentiments 
he  professes.  Thn-*  had  M.  de  Montlosier's  work  beet)  published  under  the 
name  of  M.  Etienne  or  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  acknowledi^ed  liberals  and 
men  of  talent,  not  more  than  a  thousand  copies  would  nave  been  sold. 
What  amuses  us  is,  the  contrast  between  the  inveterate  feudalism  of  M,  de 
Montlosier,  and  the  truths  which  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  against  the 
priests  compels  him  to  dress  out  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  t.ilcni.  M.  de 
Montlosier  la  au  improvisatorC'  lie  amuses  him^elt  m  1h&  solitude,  by  run- 
iitng  over  the  keys  of  a  piano,  for  he  does  not  play  at  all,  und  when  he  haa 
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siifiicienUy  excited  his  mind  by  ihii  kind  ot  extempore  music,  he  sits  down 
and  writes  a  hasty  chapter  on  the  subject  which  he  has  most  dearly  at  heart 
Having  seen  and  observed  much  in  liis  long  life,  hit  work  presents  abundant 
traces  of  experience  and  accuraic  knowledge  of  humuri  nature;  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  widely*  didereiu  from  the  production  i  of  inibecile  and  glcoray 
philosophers,  such  a^  M.Cypricu  tics  M.irais,  '1  liDrombert,  itc.  The  imnioi- 
tal  Cervantes  has  pourtraycd  l)on  Quixote,  not  only  as  remarkable  for  courage 
and  generosity,  bnlalsoas  a  roan  endowed  with  siuewrluess  of  onderstandinz 
ami  cap:\l)!e  of  reasoning  on  evrry  subject,  cxrept  kni^lii-crraniry.    1  hope  I 
shall  not  otiend  M.  de  Mouliosier  by  comparing  him  to  Don  Quixote. 
No  one  can  evince  more  soundness  of  judgment  than  this  writer  displays 
when  diseuAing  any  other  subject  than  nobility  and  its  privileges  as  they 
existed  in  1700,  or  perhaps  1  may  say  iGOO.    'I  ho  best  ot  the  joke  i*;,  i''  ^' 
he  wishes  to  prove  the  benefits  of  Aristocratic  privilc^ts  to  a  nation  whicn 
has  been  enriched  by  industry,  and  regenerated  by  a  revolution.  Every 
man  in  France,  who  is  fortv  years  of  age,  was  of  coarse  born  in  i  786,  was 
teven  years  old  in  1793,  ana  was  amused  by  the  ceremonies  which  the  Re- 
public then  ceUbrjied  in  our  public  streets.    The  present  government,  wi'-c 
m  one  point  only,  has  given  ail  the  appointments  of  Judges,  Prefects,  aud 
Deputies,  to  men  of  fifty-five  years  old.  Some  of  our  youn^  men  wbo  sell 
their  consciences  to  the  Jesuits,  go  regularly  to  church,  taking  care  to  leave 
behind  them  there,  prayer-hooks  on  which  their  names  are  nrinti-fl  in  gilt 
characters.    Two  celrhratctl  literary  men  arc  s;tid  tn  have  availcti  tiieinselves 
of  this  mode  ul  aiakiug  themselves  known  to  iheir  Cur<:.    On  hearing  this 
eircumstance  mentioned,  Madame  de  Duras  observed,  *'  formerly  on  scrvait 
Dieu;  now,  on  se  sert  de  Dieu." 

In  1726,  such  were  the  blessings  of  the  privilege"?  which  M.  de  Monliosier 
so  strongly  recommends  to  us,  that  a  young  nobleman,  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohfm,  being  jealous  of  the  superior  wit  which  Voltaire  displayed  in  the 
saloon  of  Madame  de  Villars,  nrdered  his  lacquey,  a  fellow  six  feet  high, to 
cane  him  in  ihe  court-yard  of  the  hotel.  Voltaire,  who  wnsthen  thirty  years 
of  ap;e,  coulc!  Tu'\  er  compel  his  nobler  adver<;arv  to  render  him  sati'^faction  for 
this  unwarranuhitt  iaauit.  Public  opmion  was  against  Vokaire  in  this  mat- 
ter; a  roAMtar,  it  was  said,  had  no  right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  Rohan* 
Such  is  the  state  of  things,  which  M.  de  Mpntlo-^ier  thinks  ihe  roturicr  ought 
now  to  regret:  is  not  this  the  very  height  of  absurdity  ?  His  **  Memoire  i 
consulier,"  says  to  the  roturier,  '*  Help!  help  I  Here  arc  the  priests  wanting 
to  deprive  us  nobles  of  the  right  of  caning  you!"  The  rUvner  replies: — 
"  Ah,  gentlemen !  if  France  were  an  island,  like  happy  I£iigiand,  we  should 
very  f  peedilv  settle  vmir  di'-jiute.** 

As  1  do  not  desire  10  be  always  believed  on  my  bare  word,  I  wish  I  Iwd 
space  to  quote  the  celebrated  anecdote  of  M.  de  Cabriant  and  lite  Procurenr 
Femot.  The  circumstance  took  place  in  1783,  and  it  serves  to  show  what 
was  the  inso'ence  of  the  nobility  forty-three  years  ago.  The  anecdote,  to 
which  I  allude,  is  related  in  Grimm's  Correspondence,  third  part.  Grimm  at 
that  time  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  Baron,  the  object  of  his  eager  wishes^  and 
being  favourable,  in  anticipation,  to  the  eatie  to  wbidi  be  was  anxious  10 
belong,  he  was  not  very  well  disposed  towanbthe  humble  PhMsureur  PernoL 

The  most  furious  of  our  priests  have  answered  M.  de  Montlosier,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  ^Memorial  Catholifjue,"  for  the  use  of  liberal  Royalists,  in 
which  public  opinion  is  enabled  to  decide  between  the  religion  of  the  univer* 
aal  church,  and  the  religion  of  M.  de  Montlosier,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  of  which  he  gives  an  analysis  in  his  **  Memoire  \ 
Gonsulter;"  witli  an  apnendix,  sliowing  tne  identity  between  the  principles  of 
M.  de  Montlosier  and  M.  Benjamin  Constant:  8vo.  100  pa^es."  Doe:>  not 
this  long  title  remind  you  of  the  pamphlets  of  James  ll.'i  time?  Indeed  we 
have  now  arrived  at  a  corresponding  period  in  French  history:  We  have  lost 
our  Charles  II.  m  Louis  XVIII.  Under  that  monarch,  no  one  would  have 
4ared  to  propose  the  law  of  primoi^enitiirc ;  for  we  have  no  colonies,  uo 
Anns,  ao  convents  for  the  provision  oi  younger  sons. 
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1  asked  ihe  keqier  of  one  of  our  libraries  for  a  Ust  .•f  the  works  most  fre- 
qocnily  aaked  for  ia  the  ettablishaieftt  which  be  «oper intends ;  he  declined 

giving  it  mc,  adding: — **  I  can  only  hope  to  keep  my  place  by  not  interfering 
one  way  or  the  other."  M.  de  Sallabery,  the  accuser  of  ihv  Journal  de  Com- 
merce (one  of  our  best  newspapers),  is  about  to  bcappoinud  Director  General 
of  die  public  librMnes  of  France ;  we  most  therefore  hide,  or  buro,  all  the 
books  hostile  to  the  Jesuits.  J  asked  a  bookseller  what  book  had  sold  beat 
durine  the  present  year;  he  told  me  decidedly,  Bouilly^  Talcs  ior  Younp 
People.  Ail  M.  Bouilly's  liiilc  anecdotes  end  in  a  very  pathetic  way,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  he  has  made  his  readers  shed  torrents  of  tears ;  this  salt! 
the  coquettish  spirit  of  the  French ;  our  tradesmen's  wives  are  certainly  not 
very  tender-hearted,  hut  il  is  a  fashion  with  thcni  to  adniire  hooks  wbicb  CSt" 
hibit  niovuig  irait?  of  tnalernal,  paternal,  or  lrat( tm.iI  afh  rtiDn, 

The  elegant  uiiiabiunts  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Gcimaiuarc  rapidly  returning 
to  the  fetigioos  end  jocnler  hebits  c»f  1790.  The  ooortien  of  Charles  X.  call 
each  other,  or  at  least  describe  each  other,  only  by  nicknames;  one  goes  hy 
the  name  of  Pomadin,  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Dukes  of  as- 
sumed the  name  of  La  Crotte. 

I  shall  .'not  say  any  thing  about  "  Encore  UQ  mot,"  a  Satire,  by  M.  Baosir  Lop* 
nian,  who  would  be  the  French  Souihev,  if  any  one  condeaeeoded  to  read 
hit  writings  :  but  he  is  looked  upon  merely  is  a  hiu;<liing-stock.  He  sold  to 
Charles  X.  at  liie  lime  of  the  coronitiioi),  ilic  i»|eiiiirnl  verses  vvhit  h  he  sold 
to  iSapoieou  in  1804.  It  cannot  he  denied  liiat  he  poiscises  a  cettain  degree 
of  iaciUty  in  the  art  of  versifying ;  but  his  ideas  are  as  dull  and  comitaon- 
place,  as  those  of  any  poet  laureate  need  be.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  M. 
Lemercier,  who  is  endowed  with  so  much  originality  of  fancy,  cannot  do 
what  any  lad  of  sixteen  may  be  taught,  namely,  to  wtite  his  motiier  tongue 
iotelligioly.  if  M.  Baonr  would  underuke  tlie  task  of  versifying  M.  Lemcr- 
cier'spoem,  die  Paohipocrisiade,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  might  he  rendered  1 
I  suppose  you  know  the  subject  of  this  poem  t  the  Ht  vils,  amu  ^  i  by  the  co- 
mical actiousof  men  during  fhf  '^iMeeiun  ccnlurv,  r  present  ihcm  on  a  stage 
erected  in  heli,  fur  the  euurtammeut  of  l\in^  Lucifer.  The  sarcasms  and 
jesu  of  these  infernal  actors  are  not  of  that  dull  kbd  which  our  French 
poets  have  adopted  since  Chenier*s  time ;  but  unfortunately  M.  Lemercicr's 
verses  are  neither  French,  English,  nor  Latin  ;  one  cannot  tell  what  lan- 
guage one  is  reading.  Every  hreueh  w  ord  employed  by  M.  Lemercier  has  a 
newacceptation-^e  book  is  incomprehensible,  aod  it  soon  drops  from  the 
hands  of  the  wearied  reader.  M*  Baour*s  poem  is  quite  the  reverse  of  all  this 
— it  has  the  fault  of  bcin.,'  too  clear,  and  too  iiUc  llisiible  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  it  that  is  worth  being  understood.  Lxcept  tlie  absurdity  of  fancying  him- 
self a  person  of  iuiportance,  and  being  constantly  on  ihe  ulerl  to  sell  himself 
to  the  Highest  bidder,  M.  Baour  is  really  a  very  good  sort  of  man ;  he  has  been 
very  cleverly  satirized  hy  that  witty  writer  Latouche.  M.  Baour  is  one  of  the 
chief  supports  of  the  Frondcur,  the  best  of  our  inferior  journals. 

M.  Berirand's  work  on  Magnetism  has  been  very  much  read.  It  is  writ* 
ten  in  a  clear  style,  which  is  a  rare  thin^  among  our  argumentative  authors. 
To  venture  to  be  clear  is  at  least  somethm^.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  the 
Ahbi^  do  Mennais,  and  for  Baron  d'CEkstem,  the  editor  of  ihc  "  Catholique," 
were  they  obliged  to  write  as  intelligibly  as  M.  Berlrand.  This  writer  af- 
firms that  magnetism  is  nothing  but  delirium.  I'he  monks,  who  were  the 
ioitrumeats  of  Cardinal  deRichdieu,  in  burning  poor  Urbian  Grandier,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  delirium.  I  have  heard  sensible  people  de- 
clare that  they  have  seen  in  Paris,  young  girls  read  with  (he  pit  of  the 
stouiach  2  The  higher  ranks  of  society,  wiio  aivva}s  iiave  a  iuiking  didpost- 
tioQ  to  eteduUty,  are  very  modi  interested  about  magnetism.  The  h$t  •f 
ridicule  inducea>the  Society  of  Medicine  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inveili- 
gate  the  ^uhjcct.  The  faculty  abhor  masnetism  through  professional  jealousy. 
The  illustrious  Franklin,  who  w;i«  an  honest  man  as  well  as  a  phifosopher, 
examined  the  subject  of  magnetism,  in  i^aris,  before  the  revolution,  and  pror 
nounced  it  to  be  quackery.   But  the  adepts  did  not  then  put  themselves  to 
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sleep  before  tlicy  wrought  their  unraclcs.  The  newspapers  will,  one  oftheje 
days,  be  fiiled  with  the  trial  re^pectin^  the  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Pierre.  'I'he  Marchioness  deeUrea  that  she  herself  was  restored  lo  beakh 
by  a  somnambulist  woman,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  M.  de  Gestas,  who  is 
a  clevtT  man,  though  a  member  of  the  present  chamber  of  dcputie?.  This 
somnaiuUulisi  administered  her  remedies  ta  the  daughter  of  the  Maf- 
ehioncss  de  Pierre;  and  the  consequence  was  the  death  of  the  young  lady, 
who  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Our  couru  of  law,  wishing  to  imitate 
the  old  parliaments,  have  instituted  ]>rorectlincr  nprjlrr^t  the  snninamhulist. 
Being  asked  in  what  way  she  had  treated  Mademoiselle  dc  Pierre,  she  replied, 
**  I  pr^cribed  remedies  for  the  patient  while  J  was  asleep.  A  good  soumam- 
balist  does  not  remember  on  die  foHowinz  day  what  she  may  have  done 
during  her  inagneiic  slumber ;  conscnuenily,  1  have  no  recollection  of  the 
remedies  I  ordered  for  Mademoiselle  de  Pierre,  the  daughter  of  my  bcne- 
^tress."  If  you  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  magnetism,  I  would 
advise  you  to  read  the  singular  narrative  of  the  facts  observed  at  2!ell,  near 
Hanover,  by  M.  de  Strombcck,  counsellor  of  state  to  Jerome,  King  of  West* 

Ehnlia.    M.  de  Strombeck  was  well  known  at  Cassel  as  an  intplTip;ent  and 
onest  man  }  and  the  facts  he  has  detailed  respectiug  bis  wife's^  Jcmme  de 
chambre  are  extremely  curious. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  a  few  words  about  M.  Civtale,  a  man  of  very  su« 
perior  talent,  who  has  been  greatly  m^timnialrd  hrrr  Sy  the  petty  class  of 
surgeons.  M.  Civiale  has  discovered  a  mode  ot  curing,  without  dan^^er,  that 
dreadful  disorder  ihe  stone,  of  which  D'Aleinbert  chose  to  die,  rather  than 
•ohmit  10  the  great  operation.  Unfortunately,  M.  Civiale's  mode  of  cure  is 
applicable  only  to  about  eight  patients  out  of  twelve.  A  celebrated  surgeon  at 
Kheims  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  efiected  some  wondcrfiil  cores  of 
the  stone. 

A  M.  Foumier  Verneui!  has  just  published  a  large  volume  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty  pages,  under  the  title  of"  Paris,  Tableau  Moral  et  Philosonhique.." 
ft  consists  merely  of  a  collection  of  personal  attacks,  couched  in  the  most 
violent  and  scurrilou?  language.  Thi<  furinus  rhapsody  is  not  the  production 
of  any  literary  rnan,  but  of  an  old  notary,  driven  from  his  profession.  M. 
Verneui!  has,  apparently,  associated  with  very  indifferent  company ;  and  he 
exaggerates  and  overcharges  all  his  anecdotes  of  high  life;  as,  for  exaniple, 
the  story  of  the  two  r'w\i\  duchesses  and  the  handsome  Englishman.  This 
Tableau  Moral  had  no  readers  a  week  after  its  publication.  It  was  seized; 
but  it  has  been  reported  that  the  police  engaged  the  author  to  write  it.  This 
is  not  improbable.  M.  Franchet  and  the  Jesuits  were,  of  course,  anxious  to 
divert  public  attention  from  the  smart  blow  li  vicd  against  them  by  M.  de 
Montlosier*s  Memorial.  The  police  has  ordered  the  seizure  of  a  Biogr:t]>hv 
of  the  Septennial  Chamber  of  Deputieit.  Most  of  these  deputies  are  so  dull 
and  stupid,  and  so  notoriously  ready  lo  sell  themselves  for  M.  de  Villele's 
mod  dinners,  that  it  is  dtffieult  to  say  any  thing  witty  or  entertaining  about 
them.  M.  de  Talleyrand  pronounced  the  present  Chamber  to  be  the  most  stupid 
we  have  had  since  the  [evolution.  We  were  highly  amused  for  a  week  at 
the  ridiculous  figure  presented  by  the  members  of  the  Chamber,  when  they 
assembled  iu  state  to  listen  for  four  hours  to  M.  Barthe,  the  defender 
of  the  "Jounial  de  CiMnmerce."  M.  Barthe  proved  fhnt  the  Chamber 
rendered  itself  an  object  of  contempt,  in  beinp;  both  judge  and  party  in 
most  of  the  Questions  ii  decides.  The  .superannuated  members,  with  their 
powdered  heads  and  embroidered  coats,  answering  only  by  a  deep  groan  every 
fresh  attack  directed  against  them  by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Barthe,  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  ludicrous  scenes  I  ever  witnessed.  But  of  tour 
hundred  and  thirty  members,  this  Chamber,  elected  by  M.  de  VilleJe, 
includes  300  emisrattta*  What  comedy  wonid  bear  eompariaon  with  anch  a 
specttele}  But  after  all,  it  is  distressing  to  reHeeton  this  moial  degradation. 

In  1790,  nobody  wa^  paid  for  wear'tnp;  a  fal^e  fare  in  good  company.  Ikit 
now,  out  of  a  hundred  men  of  rank  and  fortune^  whom  one  meets  iu  Paris, 
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eighty  afe  inid  by  the  ministry  for  voiinf^  against  their  consciences,  and  help- 
ing to  pass  ?3ws  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  odious.  This  universal  ve 
nality  is  the  only  efiect  our  **  clorious  "  revolution  has  produceil  among  the 
upper  classes.  Our  peasantry  nave  become  more  moral,  richer  and  happier 
than  they  were,  and  their  numben  aie  augmented  by  at  least  four  miuioos. 
France  contained  only  twenty  millions  of  mhabitants  in  1770,  and  her  popu-> 
iation  now  amounts  to  thinv-one  million.  The  \ipper  rl  isses  have  sunk  (o 
the  lowest  j^itch  of  degradation,  by  publicly  seHing  themselves.  I'hus  they 
are  fiir  inferior  to  your  co^lish  Peers,  whose  dignity  and  importance  they  aim 
veiy  anxious  to  rival.  This  childish  dream  of  the  aristocratic  party  is  chiefly 
encouraged  by  the  speeches  of  M.  de  BonalJ,  one  of  our  French  Peen,  who 
receives  a  pension  out  of  the  tax  payed  by  common  prostitutes.  A  luic  way 
for  a  Peer  of  France  to  obtain  his  income  ! — And  this  M.  Bouahl,  you  roust 
know,  is  the  great  moralist  of  his  party. 

A  publication  which  has  greatly  annoyed  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  during 
the  present  month,  the  complete  collection  of  the  political  and  literiuv 
pamphlets  of  Paul  Louis  Courier.  This  huge  volume,  which  would  make 
two  of  the  ordinary  octavo  sise,  has  been  printed  at  Brussels,  and  secretly 
introduced  into  Prance.  It  contains  the  famous  letter  supposed  to  have  been 
,  written  by  Loui"  XV'llI.  to  Kin^  Ferdinand.  This  letter,  which  oc- 
cupies only  live  pages,  places  us  author  on  a  level  with  V  oltaire. 

in  Fnmce  we  do  not  reluh  certain  productions,  which  are  said  lo  be 
foil  of  the  humour  of  some  of  your  best  English  writers.  Wit  cannot  sail 
across  the  Channel.  That  which  is  divine  in  Franc,  is  merely  flippant  in 
Hiigiand.  I  therefore  recomincud  this  letter  to  your  nniicc,  only  on  accoiiut 
of  its  importance  in  the  literary  history  of  Europe.  It  occupies  live  pages  of 
the  volume,  and  has  been  declared,  by  the  elegant  society  of  Paris,  to  surpass 
all  that  has  been  |iubiished  for  the  last  fifty  yean.  The  dialogues  of  Lucian, 
which  were  once  so  admired,  now  appear  dull  and  insijiid.  For  the  space  of 
sixty  years,  some  of  the  best  productions  of  Voltaire  have  lost  their  original 
relish.  We  learn  them  by  heart  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  before  we  are 
capable  of  appreciating  all  their  delicate  satirical  allusions,  ami  that  syni' 
pathy  of  feeling,  which  is  awakened  by  ibe  author's  manner  of  it»tatiog  his 
subject. 

Voltaire  was  a  courtier;  but  Paul  Louts  Courier  was  an  honest  man.  lu 
this  respect  be  resembled  Franklin.  M.  Courier  was  remarkable  for  his  cou- 
rage, aiul  thus  %ve  may  account  for  his  having  been  assassinated,  and  for  liis 

assassin  having  escaped  punishntrnt. 

The  famous  letter  on  recreative  •government,  which  was  not  clandestinely 
printed,  ends  thus;*— 

(Signed)  Lotus. 
(Couttler-signed)  1)e  VlLLBLI. 
[A  true  Copy.l 
Vavl  Ijouis  Courier,  V ine-dre&s^r. 

Whatever  opinion  you  may  form  of  the  literary  meriia  of  M.  Courier,  the 
latest  of  our '^reat  writers,  he  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pan4.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  he  cju  be  properly  understood  in 
other  parts  of  France.  'I'he  inhabitants  of  our  provinces,  whose  minds  art 
ingrossed  in  bnsiness,  and  who  buy  hooks  from  mere  vanity,  when  they 
have  made  fortunes,  and  want  to  furnish  ele^^anl  libraries,  will  understand 
M.  Conner  ui  18r>(>,  after  he  has  been  read  and  admired  lor  len  years  in  the 
capital.  The  letter  to  xVL  Kcnouard,  on  ihe  blot  of  ink  which  Courier 
dropped  on  the  Greek  manuscript  of  Longus,  at  Florence,  is  generally  a  p. 
proved,  because  it  is  purely  literary.  In  this  production,  the  author  merely 
indulges  in  a  little  ridicule  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  did  not  like.  Anotlier  of 
Courier's  antipathies  was  General  Foy,  who  had  the  honour  of  dying  un- 
sold. Courier's  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettrcs,  is  also  accounted  a  literary  masterpiece. 
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The  "  Rppon^e  nux  Anonyme«?  *'  the  ino«it  viiroron?  thmg  Conner  trrtl 
wrote.  This  production,  which  occupies  only  eleven  pages  of  the  newly 
published  volume,  i:*  buporior  to  the  celebrjited  Lettres  Provencitkt/' 
which  imniortaliEed  Pascal.  It  contains  an  acooont  of  the  murderer  Mingrai* 
the  Cur^  of  St.  Quenlin.  The  description  of  the  girl  going  to  a  village 
church  10  confess  to  a  yowrv^  Cur4  of  twenly-firc,  presents  a  picture,  supe- 
rior ill  power  aud  pathos  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  written  since 
Rottsaeau.  Bat  I  fear  1  ahtll  weary  you  by  dweliinc  thus  long  on  the  mails 
of  ft  writer,  who  perha)>s  cannot  be  truly  appreeiatcd  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
l^tyues  from  Paris.  And  wfn  in  Paris,  the  few  cnnrt'ipr'^  of  Lnn?'^  XVI  '« 
reign,  who  yet  survive,  consider  M.  Courier  as  too  simple  and  too  down- 
right. When  he  styles  himself  rustic,  they  take  him  at  his  word  ;  and  with 
them  rustic  signifies  coarse  and  vulgar.  A  more  affected  «id  more  fiolitbed 
strain  of  pleasantry,  would,  as  M.  Courier  himself  observes,  be  innrc  agree- 
able to  these  elegant  courticrr^.  On  the  other  hinrl,  them  is  no  young  man 
of  fashion  in  Paris,  however  noble  aud  ultra,  who  has  not  read  the  works  of 
Cbaricr,  which  sre  clsodestiiiely  told.  One  word  more  on  the  subject  of 
this  publication.  The  portnui  which  emlKlIishes  the  volume  is  a  toler* 
ably  good  likeness,  hut  the  eye  is  not  sufficiently  animated.  M.  Courier 
was  always  iU-dressed,  for  he  cared  but  little  for  outward  appearance. 
He  had  an  income  of  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  francs;  and  thorilj 
before  his  death  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  whom  he  ne;2;Iectcd  for  his 
books.  He  was  born  in  1783,  and  wasa  native  of  Paris,  like  Voltaire,  Moliere, 
and  ail  our  great  satirical  writers.  In  17tK.*,hf  hcKl  a  comnii^-ion  in  liio  I  rench 
artillery ;  but  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his  superior  otliccrs,  by  the  ha- 
bit of  ridiculing  their  fsulis  and  follies  \  and  he  was  at  once  hated  and  feared 
by  his  comrades.  His  courage  obtained  for  him  the  nnk  of  chief  of  a 
squadron  of  light  artillery,  that  branch  of  our  military  service  which  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  our  victories.  The  Greek  classics  formed  the  favourite 
study  of  M.  Courier's  youth.  In  1803,  he  published  a  translation  of  the 
panegyric  of  Helen  by  Isoerates.  It  was  not  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
obsen  ing  the  extravagant  absurdities,  and  the  host  of  1  jn!s  which  the  re- 
storation brought  inio  France,  that  he  felt  ibe  spirit  of  satirical  composition 
Stirring  within  liiiu.  In  1817»  notwithstanduig  the  strong  passion  he  still 
entertained  for  Greek  literature,  he  thought  he  might  possibly  enjoy  more 
pleasure  in  writing  humorous  and  sattriod  pamphlets*  than  in  publishing 
nis  intended  translation  of  Herodotus.  The  remaining  pnrMrulars  of  the 
hbtory  of  this  great  original  writer,  who  restored  the  French  language  to  its 
former  simplicity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tolnme  I  have  above  noticed, 
and  which  1  recommend  to  your  perosal,  were  it  only  to  enable  you  to  pei^ 
ceive  the  >vidc  difference  between  French  anr!  Ij^aiisli  tn«te  and  feeling. 
M.  Courier  was  murdered  in  April  18?5,  near  l  ours,  and  his  murderer  is 
suppu:>cd  to  have  taken  refuse  ui  iuiglaud.  He  quitted  France  with  a  good 
sum  of  money  in  his  possession.  By  whom  was  this  money  fomished? 

Two  new  volumes  have  lately  been  published  by  M.  Jerome,  the  clever 
inii'atnr  of  Sterne.  They  are  entitled  "  Kecueil  de  Fadaises.**  Chapter  V.  of 
tile  second  volume,  entitled'*  Le  Jeuoe  Allobroge,''  presents  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Pigncrol 
and  Coni,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  ingenious  satire  on  Parisian  man- 
ners I,  however,  prefer  the  "Noci  Motitagne,'*  which  forms  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  fir>t  volume.  The  sin;^T;!;ir  iml  picturesque  t-ti  a  nners  described 
in  this  chapter,  atiord  the  most  accuraie  representation  ot  nature;  and  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  your  sketches  of  Welsh  and  Highland  mannen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  M.  Jerome's  graceful  picture  of  rustle 
coquetry,  as  it  exists  at  the  height  of  QOO  foi-^rs  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
in  the  native  region  of  the  bears  and  the  chamois.  These  volumes  want  no- 
thing bula  few  oatfaettc  episoctes  to  diversify  the  author's  uninterrnpted  strain 
of  irony.  M.  Jerome  (or  Count  Pcsnfais)  ridicttles  only  the  manners  of  the 
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Imperial  novcrnment,  which  are  now  bccomin«j;  somewhat  remote.  We 
should  iikc  to  see  him  satirize  the  missionaries  and  their  sermons. 

Church-going  and  preaching,  you  must  know,  have  ahnost  excluiirely 
encaged  the  aut  niioM  r>f  the  young  world  for  the  last  few  weeks.  The  beaup 
liful  church  of  St.  Thomas  ir  Acjuin,  has  become  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort ;  and  during  the  time  of  service,  it  |)rt^cMt-.  the  appearance  of  a  crowded 
drawing-room.  The  ladies  tind  abundaiit  eiucrtauinient  in  displaying  their 
own  dresses,  and  criticisipg  those  of  their  aequaintaDce,  while  tne  gentle^ 
men  seem  to  want  nothing  but  a  taile  d'ecarU,  to  complete  their  amuse- 
ment. Ladies  who  attend  church  for  the  sake  of  seetno;  and  being  seen  by 
their  admirers,  have  only  to  seal  themselves  in  a  convenient  situation,  and 
for  the  .space  of  two  hours  they  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  discoursing  in 
the  language  of  the  ^es,  which,  hke  music,  is  of  all  languages  best  calculated 
for  the  expression  of  tender  sentiments.  If  a  gentleman  interested  in  yh\% 
exchange  of  glances  should  happen  to  be  ri  tnilitary  odicer,  he  enjoys  a  two- 
fold adv  antage.  Nolhtng  is  niore  favourable  to  the  advaiicemenl  of  a  young 
lieuteoant,  than  regular  attendance  at  St  Thomas  d*Aquin»  St.  Sulpice,  or 
any  other  fashionable  church.  These  meetings  at  church  have  proved  so 
very  agreeable,  that  many  of  our  ladies  of  rank  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  morning  routs.  This  is  a  great  step  towards  the  return 
of  thoae  agreeable  coovenation  parties^  of  which  the  revolution  deprived 
ua*  Several  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  revive  suppers ;  but  to 
these  our  six  and  seven  o'(  lock  dinners  present  an  insuperable  obstncle. 
lictOrr-  lise  re\H}lution,  dimu  r  was  merely  a  sort  of  breakfast  ;  and  the 
e-^»c{iiial  re|iast  for  the  nuinmcnt  both  of  body  and  luiad,  was  liic  supper, 
which  usually  took  place  about  ten  o'clock.  These  experiments  for  the 
revival  of  suppers  and  morning  parties,  have  been  made  by  those  who 
'may  be  termeu  persons  of  quality  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  that 
is  to  say,  iaUtes  whose  ancestors  fought  in  the  crusades,  and  who  enjoy 
about  one  hundred  thousand  franca  of  income.  Such  parties  were  ex- 
ceedingly  agieeable,  as  far  as  the  ladies  were  concerned,  but  the  male  part 
of  the  company  proved  very  dull  and  insipid.  The  fact  i>.,  t!i:it  nifn  of  rank 
are  afraid  of  the  ridicule  which  many  of  our  ladies  now  have  couraj^e  to  brave. 
A  man  who  inherits  nobiltty  and  wealth  will  always  fual  parasites  ready  to 
flatter  him;  he  has,  therefore,  no  interest  in  acquiring  information.  Hunt*> 
ing,  which  presents  so  many  attractions  to  the  skilful  sportsman,  is  a  diversion 
which  can  only  be  enjoyed  after  a  long  and  difficult  appre tuirr^hip,  which  is 
usually  served  by  young  men  after  they  quit  college,  and  wliile  ihcy  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five.  Now,  few  young  men,  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-five,  apply  themselves  seriously  to  study.  An  exception 
mnv  he  made,  to  be  sure,  in  favour  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the  **  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,"  that  admirable  instiiuliou  for  which  *ve  have  to  thank  the  He- 
public,  and  which  was  respected  even  by  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  though 
ne  never  thought  proper  to  visit  it  until  after  his  return  from  Elba.  Several 
of  our  young  peers  nave  been  educated  at  the  "Kcole  Polytechnique,"  and 
though  ihey  may  not  Vave  acquired  any  vast  stock  of  information,  still  they 
must  have  learned  someiliing.  VV  hat  young  man  of  twenty^  possessing  plea- 
sure-horses and  cabriolets,  dofs  not  prefer  riding  or  driving  m  the  £ois  de 
Boulo^rte  to  reading  even  the  works  of  Courier.  At  that  age  a  man  must  be 
poor  before  he  can  resolve  to  apply  himself  to  study.  The  hi;^her  ranks  are 
afraid  of  rofttrirr  talent.  They  laugh  at  Ciiauifort,  and  a  hundred  others  less 
celebrated.  Men  of  talent,  who  cannot  boast  of  nobdity,  are  regarded  merely 
as  meny-andiews,  for  the  amusement  of  persons  of  quality.  Contempt  and 
hatred  are  continually  seen  lurking  beneath  the  cloak  of  cold  ceremonious 
politeness.  These  are  the  causes  of  the  in^iiiidiiy  of  thr  'n-\]r  |)oriion  of  the 
comjiany  in  most  fashionable  parties.  l  aK  ni  ih  oulv  to  be  met  with  among  a 
few  old  noblemen,  who  were  accounted  agreeable  before  1789<  and  who,  it 
matt  be  coi»fcsaed,  atill  continue  io»  though  they  itafoituoately  find,  nobody 
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ahle  to  play  up  to  them.  Jfofuners  haux  espriis  are  looked  upon  as  a  sci  of 
poor  devils  who  fill  up  the  iower  ranks  of  literature,  aud  who  are  accustomed 
to  reeeive  all  sorts  of  afTrouts.  It  is  taid«  that  a  certain  docbets  tried  the  tub' 
Deriment  of  dividing  her  circle  of  acquaintance  into  two  distinct  sets.  On 
Moiulays  her  drawing-rooins  were  throv\  n  open  to  the  nobility,  and  Fridays 
were  reserved  for  commoners.  Every  individual  of  the  latter  class,  having  any 
pretension  to  talent,  stayed  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  on  the 
Monday  eveniiigs  began  to  get  very  dull,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  parties 
were  fTiven  uj).  This  appears  to  mean  insuruiouniable  obstacle.  An  untitled 
man  of  talent  will  nrver  cnnfie<^reiKl  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  peoplCi 
who  employ  insolence  iot  the  support  of  imbecility. 

This  is  the  class  of  fools  who  hare  been  most  alarmed  at  the  vigorous  dip-  • 
nouement  of  M .  de  Monllosier.  They  share  all  places  and  pensions  amoni; 
themselves.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  restoration  -^s  it  is  :  nud 
they  are  not  willing  that  the  priests  should  subvert  the  present  order  uf  ihiucs 
under  the  pretence  of  making  malten  better.  M.  de  la  Mennais*  reply  to  M. 
de  Montlosier  has  served  only  to  augment  the  alann  of  the  upper  classes. 
I'fiis  rhapsody,  ^v]lich  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  ihctime  of 
the  League,  i$  eniitied,  **  De  la  religion  consideree  dans  ses  rapports  avcc 
I'ordre  pohtique  et  civil." 

Hie  preseoi  state  of  our  fashionable  drawing-rooms  is  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  theatres.  }A.  M.  Lemontey,  Lonrdoueo, 
Auger,  and  ine  rest  of  ilie  censor?,  prohibit  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  all 
comic  scenes  descriptive  of  contemporary  manners.  The  anuabic  Duchess 
de  Berry  {iatronise»  the  Theatre  du  Gymnase,  to  which  she  gave  her  name, 
without  asking  permission  of  the  laie  king,  who  took  offei^ce  at  this  want  of 
respect.  The  censors,  who  ate  dotthtlesb  well  bribed  by  the  mnnrvjrrs  of  the 
Theatre  dc  Madame,  ilarc  not  %  cnturc  tf>  be  too  ri^idlv  severe  with  the  iitlle 
pieces  produced  for  the  enteriaininent  ot  iicr  Hoyal  Hig^hness.  M.  Scribe 
imports  from  Italy,  Spain*  and  Germany,  every  dramatic  piece  possessing  the 
recommendation  of  orifjinality.  He  condenses  them  into  one  act,  and  has 
the  happy  t^ict  of  rendering  them  all  successful.  M.  Scribe  derives  48«000 
francs  a  year  from  his  dramatic  productions. 

This  (act,  and  the  550,000  francs  which  four  Pbris  booksellers  have  agreed 
to  pay  Viscount  Chateaubriand  for  the  complete  collection  of  his  works,  have 
given  a  degree  of  iniportancc  to  rucratnrc  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  wealthy 
comiiiereial  men,  who  hiiherio  coiild  ne\ er  unflerstand  why  people  should 
write,  except  with  the  view  of  gaining  uioncy.  The  writings  uf  M.  de  Gha- 
teaubriand  are  too  strongly  tinged  with  hypocrisy  to  be  -much  read  at  the 
present  day.  The  astonisning  discovery  that  liberal  opinions  exist  even  in 
the  Russian  army,  has  caused  a  terrible  ror  frr-cuup  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. The  empty  and  bombastic  arguments  which  characterize  the  political 
writing  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  will  appear  ridiculous  a  year  hence,  even  in 
our  aristocratic  saloons.  Now  it  will  require  at  least  two  years  to  enable 
the  booksellers  to  print  and  circulate  twenty-six  octavo  volumes ;  for  such 
tlie  bulk  of  ilie  collected  works  of  the  author  of  Rent?  and  Atala.  These 
two  lililc  romances  will,  after  all,  continue  to  be  his  masterpieces,  logeUier 
with  their  pendant,  "  La  rencontre  It  Grenade." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  I  was  present  at  the  first  representation  of  "  I^es 
Manleaux,"  a  vaudeville  In  two  act*?,  which  was  broofiht  out  at  the  Theatre 
de  Madame.  We  have  an  actor  here,  named  Legrand,  who  is  a  clever  re- 
oresentative  of  that  kind  of  character  in  which  your  late  comic  performer 
iCnight  used  to  excel.  Les^nd's  fort,  however,  consists  in  the  delineation 
of  vulgar  awkwardness,  comhijied  with  affected  clr^nnce.  In  the  piece  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  lie  [icrsonaies  a  tailor  in  the  capital  ot  sonte  petty 
German  prince.  A  stranger,  who  accosts  him  in  the  street,  supplies  him 
with  a  quantity  of  cloth,  out  of  which  he  directs  bim  in  make  twelve  cloaks. 
•*  You  shall  be  well  paid,"  says  the  stranger;  "  but  until  the  job  i?  completed 
you  must  not  quit  your  workshop."  The  tailor,  in  tiie  true  spirit  of  his  trade^ 
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makes  thirteen  c1oaks>  insteMi  of  twelve,  out  of  the  cloth  with  which  he 
has  been  furnished.  He  appropriates  this  thirteenth  c]oak  to  himself,  and 
put4  it  on  to  pay  a  visit  to  nis  mistress ;  having  in  hit  pocket  twelve  gold 
rrctiericks  wnich  he  has  received  from  the  stranger. 

Thue  far  all  goes  well  with  the  tailor,  but  it  is  not  long  ere  this  thirteenth 
doali  brings  poor  Blonm  into  a  serious  scrape.  Three  noblemen  attached  to 
the  court  of  tne  Germiti  Prince  have  laid  a  plot  for  seizing  the  prime  tniiiis- 
ler,  whom  they  intend  to  bury  in  a  cave,  or  cast  into  a  river.  Tiie  uoblcnjen 
have  induced  twelve  persons  to  join  them  in  their  conspiracy,  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  execution  of  the  plot,  they  present  a  eloak  to  each  of  the  men.  The 
twelve  conspirators  arc  all  strangers  to  one  another;  all  that  each  of  them 
knows  is,  that  he  is  to  be  assisted  in  the  plan  of  seizing  the  prime  minister, 
by  eleven  men,  %vearing  cloaks  similar  to  his  own. 

Bloum,  who  sallies  forth  in'  the  evening,  wrapt  in  his  cloak,  is  met  by  a 
suanger,  who  presents  hi.n  with  800  florins,  and  invites  him  to  accompany 
him.  The  stran-rer  conducts  him  to  a  meeting  of  the  conspirators.  One  of 
them  IS  the  guardian  of  a  young  girl,  whom  he  is  anxious  to  save  from  the 
dangers  in  which  he  is  himself  Hkefy  to  be  involved.  He  places  the  girl 
under  the  care  of  Bloum,  who  conveys  her  to  his  house  for  security.  Bloum's 
mistress,  whom  he  has  promised  to  marry  that  very  morning  wiih  the  800 
florins,  now  enters,  and  an  amusing  scene  of  jealousy  cn'^ues.  A  soldier,  one 
ofBloum's  friends,  next  arrives,  and  recognizes,  as  his  mtcnUed  bride,  the  girl 
who  has  been  placed  under  BIdum's  care.  The  soldier  challenges  the  tailor, 
whose  embarra.ssment  is  most  whimsically  pourtrayed  by  Legrand.  Bloum, 
i«i  the  expectation  of  going  to  church  to  get  married,  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
wearing  a  new  coat,  which  he  ouxht  to  have  carried  home  to  the  prime  mi- 
nister. A  servant  comes  to  fetch  the  coat,  and  Bloom  hastily  sends  it  home, 
feigetttng  that  he  has  slipped  into  the  pocket  a  paper  containing  instructions 
rcspcctinrx  the  execution  of  the  plot,  which  ri  ul  been  given  him  at  the 
meeting  ot  conspirators,  but  which  he  has  not  yet  liad  tune  to  read. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  coni>piracy  discovered,  and  Blouiu':>  iricnd,  the 
soldier,  charitably  comes  to  inrorm  him,  that  every  man  who  has  been  seen 
wearing  a  cloak  like  his,  is  to  be  hanged.  Poor  Bloum  is  reduced  to  despair. 
This  fli'^trc'^s  i^,  however,  speedily  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  a  mcssencer, 
who  comes  to  inform  him  that  he  has  been  the  means  of  disclosingtltc  plot, 
and  saving  the  life  of  the  prime  minister,  and  that  the  Grand  Duke  has 
laised  him  to  the  important  post  of  Court  Tador. 

This  piece,  wfiich  is  nodunht  borrowed  from  the  German,  would,  I  think, 
with  some  alterations,  answer  very  well  it)  an  English  dress. 

La  jcune Jille,  ou  lu  premiere  entrevuc,  is  the  title  of  another  piece,  which 
has  been  successfully  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  Madame ;  but  I  have  not 
space  to  describe  it.  It  is  a  pretty  little  pendant  to  Le  plus  beau  Jour  de  la 
Vie.  Nothing?  can  better  represent  your  present  mode  of  contracting  mar- 
riages. J  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


SIR  OUILBEET.^ 

Wht  is  thy  bark  upon  the  tea — 
Thy  sail  spread  for  the  wind  \ 

That  vessel  may  go  on  her  way. 

But  thou  must  stay  behind. 

I 've  seen  thee  suiid  knee-deep  in  blood. 

In  battle  by  mv  side ; 

And  both  toy  taith  an:l  !oy  i!ty 

Are  like  thy  good  sword  tried. 


•  i'funuied''.  on  the  Ruswcr  given  by  a  NoriuHQ  koi^jbt  lo_\ViUtain  the  Conqueror 
•*Tbi«  rr y  '&  liiktory  of  the  Conquest,  vol.  I.  p.322. 
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Look  round  !  is  not  this  a  iuir  Und? 

Are  not  its  daughters  fair  } 

Are  not  its  castles  stately  ones  f 

Choose  thou  and  have  inv  share. — 

**  No!  Conqueror,  no!'*  ^ir  Guilbett taid* 

"  My  portion  is  not  here ; 

The  air  bears  on 't  the  widow's  cane. 

The  jrrnund  the  orphan's  tear. 

J  join 'd  tliy  banner  as  aknigbt^ 

And  not  as  a  brigand: 

My  soldier's  duty  done,  I  will 

Away  to  mine  own  land. 

I  will  not  have  your  English  groundy 

Is'or  jet  your  Enghsh  dame  ; 

I  came  with  but  my  sword  and  steed, 

I  will  go  as  I  came. 

A  litilc  tower  in  Normandie 

Was  where  1  had  niy  birili  ; 

I  will  return  to  it, — no  biuod 

Cries  from  my  father's  hearth. 

Sir  King,  ihou  art  as  brave  a  Icnight 

As  o'er  stemm'd  battle  wave; 

But  thy  hearLfft  tempered  as  Uiy  brand* 

Thou  art  as  stern  as  brave. 

For  ine,  I  am  of  softer  mould, 

I  cannot  bear  the  moan 

That  haunts  aie  here  j — whate'er  nay  home* 

At  least  it  is  mine  own. 

The  breeze  is  rising  on  the  sea, 

I  see  the  white  sails  swell ; 

My  bark  is  waitin!»  but  for  me,— 

Sir  King,  farewell !  fareweUl"  L.  E.  L. 


POPULAR  I'ALLACIES. 

Thai  we  mutt  not  hok  a  giji'kone  in  the  moutk — nor  8  lady's  age  in 

the  parish  register.     We  hope  wc  have  more  delicacy  thnn  to  do 
either :  but  some  faces  spare  us  tlie  trouble  of  these  rfrnfal  enquiries. 
And  what  if  the  bcasl,  which  my  friend  would  lurce  upon  my  accep- 
tance, prove,  upon  the  face  of  it,  a  sorry  lioziaante,  a  lean,  ill-favoured 
jade,  whom  no  gentleman  could  think  of  setting  up  in  his  stables? 
Muat  I,  rather  than  not  be  obliged  to  my  ftiend,  make  her  a  compaoHMi 
to  BcUpse  or  Lightfoot  7   A  borse-giyer»  no  more  than  •  horse^Uer, 
has  a  right  to  palm  bia  spavined  arlicle  upon  us  for  good  ware.  An 
equivalent  is  expected  in  eitlur  case;  and,  with  my  own  goodwill,  1 
wovild  no  more  be  cheated  out  of  my  thanks,  than  out  of  my  money. 
Son^e  people  have  a  knack  of  putting  upon  you  gifts  of  no  leal  value, 
to  engage  you  to  substantial  gratitude.    We  thank  them  for  nothing. 
Our  friend  Mitis  carries  this  humour  of  never  refusing  a  present,  to  the 
Tery  point  of  absurdity — if  it  were  possible  to  couple  the  ridiculous 
with  ao  much  miataken  ddicacy,  and  real  good  nature.   Not  an  apart- 
ment m  his  fine  houae  (and  he  baa  a  true  taate  in  household  decoratiims), 
but  is  stuffed  up  with  some  prepostefoua  print  or  mirror — the  worst 
adapted  to  his  panneLs  that  may  be — the  presents  of  his  friends  that 
know  his  weakness;  while  his  noble  Vandykes  are  displaced,  to  make 
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room  lor  a  let  of  daubs,  the  work  of  some  wretdied  artist  of  his 
aaiiiaintance,  who,  having  had  them  returned  upon  his  hands  for  bad 

likenesses,  finds  his  account  in  bestowin'.,'  them  here  gratis.    The  good 
crrnture  has  not  the  henrt  to  mortify  the  painter  at  the  cxpen'^r  of  rin 
honest  refusal.    It  is  pleasant  (if  it  did  not  vex  one  at  the  sanif  tjmc) 
to  see  him  sitting  in  his  dining  parlour,  surrounded  vvuli  obscure  aunts 
and  cousins  to  God  knows  whom,  while  the  true  Lady  Marys  and 
Lady  Bettys  of  his  own  honoomble  family,  in  favour  to  these  adopted 
frights,  are  Gooslgned  lo  the  staircase  and  the  lumbet^room.   In  like 
manner  his  goodly  shelves  are  one  by  one  stript  of  his  fiiTonrite  old 
authors,  to  give  place  to  a  collection  of  presentation  copies — the  flower 
and  bran  of  modern  poetry.    A  prespntation  copy,  reader — if  haply 
yon  are  yet  innoc'iit  of  such  favours — is  a  copy  ol  a  book  which 
does  not  sell,  sent  you  by  the  autitor,  with  his  loolisli  .latoirraph 
at  the  beginning  of  it :  for  which,  if  a  stranger,  he  only  demands  your 
friendship  ;  if  a  brother  author,  he  expects  from  you  a  book  of  yours 
which  does  sell,  in  return.   We  can  speak  to  experience,  havings  by  us 
a  tc^erable  assortment  of  these  gift-liorses. .  Not  to  ride  a  metaphor  to 
death— we  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  in  some  gifts  there  ia 
sensew   A  duplicate  out  of  a  friend  s  library  (where  he  has  more  than 
one  copy  of  a  rnro  author^  i-?  intelligible.    There  are  favours,  short  of 
tiie  pecuniary — a  thing  not  Ht  to  be  hinted  at  among  gentlemen — which 
confer  as  much  grace  upon  tlie  acceptor  as  the  offerer  :  tiic  kind,  we 
confess,  which  is  most  to  our  palate,  is  of  those  little  conciliatory  mis- 
sives, which  for  their  vehicle  generally  choose  a  hamper — little  odd 
presents  of  game,  fruit,  perhaps  wine — ^though  it  is  essential  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  latter  that  it  be  home-made.   We  love  to  have  our 
friend  in  the  country  sitting  thus  at  our  table  by  proxy ;  to  appre- 
hend his  presence  (though  a  hundred  miles  may  be  between  us)  by  a 
tnrkoy,  whose  goodly  aspect  reflects  to  us  his  "  plnmp  corpiisculnra;" 
to  taste  him  in  grouse  or  woodcock  ;  to  feel  him  ghding  dov,  u  in  tlie 
toast  peculiar  to  the  latter  ;  to  concorporatc  him  in  a  slice  of  Canterbury 
brawn,     ihis  is  indeed  to  have  him  witliiu  ourselves;  to  know  him  in- 
timately :  such  participadon  n  methinks  unitive ;  as  the  old  theolo- 
gians phrase  it*   For  these  considerations  we  should  be  sorry  if  cer- 
tain restrictive  regulations,  which  are  thought  to  bear  hard  upon  the 
peasantry  of  this  country,  were  entirely  done  away  with*    A  hare,  aa 
the  law  now  stands,  makes  many  friends.     Caius  conciliates  Titius 
(knowing  his  go&t)  with  a  leash  of  partridges.    Titius  (suspecting  his 
partiality  for  them)  passes  them  to  Lucius  ;  wlio  in  his  turn,  preferring 
his  friend's  relish  to  liis  own,  makes  tlu  iii  over  to  Marcius ;  till  in 
their  ever  wideauig  progress,  aud  round  of  unconscious  circum-migra^ 
tion,  they  diatribote  the  seeds  of  harmony  over  half  a  parish.    We  are 
well  disposed  to  this  kind  of  sensible  remembrances ;  and  are  the  less 
apt  to  be  taken  by  those  little  airy  tokens — impalpable  to  the  palate^ 
which,  under  the  names  of  rings,  lockets,  keep^sakes,  amuse  some  peo- 
ple's fancy  mightily.    We  could  never  away  with  these  indigestible 
trifles.   They  are  the  very  kickshaws  and  foppery  of  friefidship* 
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MOTES  OM  THB  MONTH. 

Dbatk  or  tmi  ELtPMAirr.— There  is  somethins  very  louehiiigiu  the  fiite 
of  this  Qobtcammal.   He  was  twenty- two  years  ofd,  aod  had  been  eoofiiicd 

fnr  seventeen  years  in  a  crU),  in  which  he  had  barely  raom  enough  to  turn 
rouiicl  Hahii  is  second  nature,  but  not  such  habit  as  tlm  :  it  was  purely  un- 
naiural ;  and  instead  of  getting  used  to  it,  the  poor  creature  felt  it  press 
harder  and  harder  upon  him  ercr^  year,  till,  after  alternate  fit»  of  frenzy  and 
patience,  it  droee  him  mad.  A.  crib  as  if  they  had  taken  hts  measure  for  it — 
Nature  contradicted  at  every  pore — seventeen  years  of  alternate  frenzy  and 

(»atience — and  madness  at  la^t, — and  all  to  enable  another  animal  on  two 
cgs  to  pat  10  maojr  shillings  in  his  pocket  a^day.  The  elephant  hai  been 
called  **  hatf-reuoning."   if  the  iroprisoners  of  tnis  poor  beast  had  reasoned 
but  half,  or  a  rjinrtcr,  like  human  bemgs,  they  would  at  least  have  given  him 
plenty  of  room,  and  provided  him  with  a  suitable  companion.    If  tney  could 
nut  do  this,  they  were  bound  not  to  put  their  fellow-creature  to  such  agonies. 
What  right  had  they  to  *'  eonfine  and  pester"  himio  this  *' pinfold,"  for  their 
sorry  purpose?,  any  innre  than  elephants,  if  they  were  lords  of  the  world, 
would  have  to  conli'je  one  of  us  in  a  living  coffin,  and  show  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  elephani-ktnd  the  brute  they  call  a  Man?  We  know  nothing  of  the 
persona  concerned,  and  mi^ht  possibly  be  told  that  they  were  not  iU-natared 
men— that  they  did  not  think  deeply  enouch  on  the  point,  &c.   We  know 
what  tricks  the  want  of  a  proper  amount  of  reflection  plays  with  persons  ar- 
counled  humane  and  even  intelligent;  but  someihmg  in  the  shape  ol  seU- 
intcrest  is  too  apt  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  such  mysteries ;  and  surely  the 
constant  sight  of  these  miseries  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  and  of  an  animal 
too  of;!  n.iture  so  cjentlc  and  rcasonahic,  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
keepers  a  I  nle  more  as  fellow-beings,  however  they  might  be  inc  lined  to  shut 
them  as  exhibitors.    It  is  fearful  to  think  of  the  way  in  which  madness  may 
hwt  eome  onon  this  poor  beast.   Human  beings  have  often  enough  to  do  to 
steer  clear  of  it  through  the  miseries  that  assail  them  ;  but  they  know,  as  a 
matter  of  information,  that  it  often  has  been  s*ccred  clear  of ;  they  know,  by 
reflection,  the  uses  of  patience  ;  they  know,  above  all,  the  utility  of  cultivat- 
ing the  bodily  health  ;  generally  speaking,  they  are  able  to  cultivate  it,  more 
or  less;  they  can  more  or  less  procure  mtervals  of  recreation  and  liberty;  a 
little  relief  enables  them  to  hope,  and  to  2;ei  more  ;  and  in  numlji  rless  cases, 
where  absolute  cheerfulness  docs  not  return,  the  habit  of  endurance  is  not 
exercised  for  nothing;  "years,"  as  the  |)oet  says,  "  bring  the  philosophic 
miod."  Bntour  poor  elephant,  gifted  with  just  enough  reason  to  be  patient 
to  no  purpose,  and  to  fret  and  wonder  himself  into  nuidoesa,  is  met  at  every 
turn  by  the  ifnpossibility  of  recreating  and  savin-j  liimsetf;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  how  many  other  animals  are  in  hu  situation,  who,  not  beii^ 
reasonable  as  he,  have  not  nis  ehances  of  exciting  our  sympathy.   The  doers 
of  this  evil  are  bound  to  make  amends  for  it  by  turning  it  to  gond  account; 
and  then,  and  then  only,  ought  their  con^rici.cr^  to  be  ea'^y.    It  has  been 
well  represented  in  a  daily  paper,  (and  no  true  Kngiishuian  will  be  slow  to 
repeat  it^)  that  the  French  have  set  us  a  wise  and  humane  example  in 
these  matters  by  their  establishment  in  the  Jardio  dee  Plantcs,  where 
every  animal  in  the  menagerie  has  comparatively  free  bounds,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  from  which  he  comes  is  attended  to  in  the  local 
circumstances  placed  around  him.    No  driving  of  an  elephant  mad  theret 
and  then  being  compelled  to  botcher  him!   There  the  elephant  walks 
about  in  a  field,  is  provided  with  sheds,  kc,  and  takes,  like  at  lordly 
captive,  his  Eastern  refreshment  of  a  bath.   And  so  it  is»  ** after  their  lind," 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  animals 

How  TO  MAKE  Pnottsf  iONAL  Gektllmen  u^autht.— *IVike  any  given 
professional  gentleman,  not  too  clever;  confine  him  to  a  room  large  enon^ 
to  let  him  grow  fat  in }  let  him  grow  fat  accordioftly*  so  aa  to  fill  up  the  sai<l 
room,  head  and  sides;  ?ce  that  he  has  fits  of  delirium  at  spring,  and  a  pretty 
exasperated  state  of  endurance  all  the  rest  of  the  ycar^  then  scud  for  a  file 
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of  toldiert  to  put  the  feqaisite  quantity  of  ballets  in  him*  when  he  growi 
claiii^erous  ;  and  at  last,  when  you  have  despetched  him,  and  are  cutting  him 
up  Tor  the  benefit  of  the  shrnvmati,  the  most  ingenious  of  his  professional 
brethren  will  be  sure  lo  dedjrc  (ds  ihey  did  at  the  dis^cciion  of  ilie  elephant) 
that  "  the  apiiearance  of  the  body  denotes  the  most  perfect  health !  !"  Per- 
fect health  aner  a  state  of  Hfieen  yeata  perfectly  unnatural! I!  Oh,  blessed 
news  for  the  corpultiu  uiu{  the  sedentary  1  On^  Sydenham,  Bocrhaave,  and 
Hunter,  where  are  your  pericrania  ? 

Cas£  of  Domestic  Horror. — One  ui  thobc  stories  of  secret  and  nertiua- 
cious  erueliy,  which  occasionaliy  transpire  to  the  horror  of  the  world,  and 
whiehi  it  is  to  be  feared,  exist  in  more  instances  than  the  world  suspect,  has 
appeared,  with  the  names  jnd  abode  of  the  parlies,  in  the  Birmingham 
Journal,  it  is  of  two  broiliers  and  a  sister,  all  unmarried,  who  have  con- 
6ned  their  elder  brother,  a  lunatic,  for  a  period  oP  fifteen  years  in  a  garret. 
The  situation  in  which  he  was  found,  neglected,  and  reduced  to  a 
condition  far  worse  than  that  of  a  beast  in  a  rleti,  may  be  better  conceived 
lhao  (le'^cribcd.  Provisions  were  furnished  hnn  tlimti^h  the  wail.  His 
thigh  had  been  broken,  and  left,  it  is  suppo:>ed,  to  ;e-unitc  ut  its  own  accord. 
Prior  to  his  tncaraeratioo,  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  drive  the  cattle,  go 
on  errands,  and  give  a  rational  answer  to  a  plain  question.  At  the  time 
when  he  was  discovered,  he  was  '\  l>rnie  cr^anire,  bearded  and  clawed  ;  and 
be  shrtcked  at  the  light  of  day.  He  was  taken  to  the  County  Asylum,  at 
Stafford.  Such  cases  appear  to  baffle  the  guesses  of  hnmantty.  People, 
when  they  first  hear  of  them,  can  only  wonder,  and  shudder,  and  fear  that 
there  may  be  others  of  the  like  nature.  There  have,  ind<  cd,  been  worse  ; 
and  may  exial  mure,  in  places  we  liule  dream  of.  The  story  ot  the  Countess 
of  C  •  •  •  (confined  for  many  years  by  her  husband,;  the  most  popular  of 
the  pfoduetions  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  was  founded  on  lact*  The  same 
lady,  in  her  Memoirs,  (vol.  1.  p.  3.3  of  the  English  translatloUi)  f^vesan  ac- 
count of  a  M.  cie  Chalons,  a  {i  indsoMie,  but  unpleasant-looking  man,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  satut,  in  whose  garden  were  found  several  skeletons" 
of  the  vietims  of  his  seduction,  that  ne  bad  made  away  vHth*  Thts  is  a  case 
of  another  sort.  With  respect  to  those  of  the  nature  before  us,  we  fear  that 
nothinp;  more  i?  required  for  the  consummation  of  this  height  of  domestic 
tyranny,  th  hi  an  exce??  of  that  very  conbciousness  of  being  ia  the  wrong, 
which  leads  tniuds  oi  a  more  delicate  and  tniellectual  texture  into  sorrow 
and  reformatioo.  ^  Conscious  error,  for  all  its  gay  looks  in  some  instances,  and 
ibt  austere  ones  in  others,  is  nervous,  and  requires  the  dnm-drioking  of  a 
wilful  perseverance  to  go  on  with  and  keep  it  steady. 

Royal  Magnanimm  y. —  i  he  French  papers  inform  us  that,  as  the  King 
was  passing  through  the  Etesian  Fields,  on  his  way  back  from  St.  Germain, 
the  tore  wheels  of  his  carnage  separated  from  the  hind  ones,  and  he  %vas 
obligerl  to  n;o  into  one  belongmj;  to  his  suite,  **  which  he  did  with  his  usual 
s.inp;  Iroitl  and  gaiety."  Oh,  wonderful  superinriiy  of  priTirr*,  not  to  be  cast 
dowu  by  a  harmless  accideui  1  And  Oh,  blessed  privilege  oi  diiio,  to  be  praised 
Ibrit! 

CuARACTBRiSTic  Nambs.^A  copy  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  a  tribe  of  Indians  l>as  appeared  in  the  AoRTican  pajjers,  to  which 
are  annexed  the  names  ot  the  Chiefs  and  others  concerned.  These  warriors 
make  their  mark,  as  muxfh  knight  and  prince  used  to  do  in  Europe,  llie 
Consuble  Du  Guesclin  could  not  write.  Charlemagne  could  not  write. 
Some  of  the  Indian  names  are  very  curious,  and  recall  to  ns  the  times  when 
our  own  nnmes  \\m\  a  menning,  and  were  hrst  borne  by  our  ancestors.  There 
is  buu-au-pat,  tiic  bloody  hand  name  that  would  have  suited  an  old  Ulster 
chieftain);  Pah-can-wah,  the  old  head;  Coo-wooh-war-C'Scoon-hoon,  the 
long-haired  bear;  Ta-hah-son,  the  lip  of  the  old  buflfalo;  Ou-cous-non-nair, 
thccood  buflalo;  and  a  fellow  that  looks  like  an  exclamation,  Ah-rco --.rmish, 
the  ouftaio  that  has  horns.  Oue  of  -the  apj>ellations  is  strikingly  runianttc  ; 
Wah-tah-an,  the  light  in  the  night.  Some  are  very  deprecatory  aiw  sly ;  such 
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as,  CooD*ca«nc-iios-»ee,  the  bad  bear;  Chun>nOote-ne-na,  the  chief  that 
afraid;  and  (^han-snn-nah,  the  fool  chief.  Tlicse  resemble  the  denominations 
assumed  by  academies  in  Italy,  the  iuitipids,  lUe  Stupids,  &c.  some  of  wtucli, 
as  Mr.  Du'nlop  obserre$»  are  not  so  ironieal  as  they  pretend  to  be. 

Death  of  the  King  of  Portugal. — This  event  is  openly  attributed,  in 
the  roval  bulletins,  to  iri'h^: ion.  It  the  first  time,  wc  hvllcve,  that  a 
cause  of  death  so  tjnth^nitirti,  yet  so  (re  juciU,  \vas  ever  avowcil  in  imUlic,  at 
least  in  a  civiUzcd  country,  and  aiaune  the  higher  cla^i>ca.  But  the  natural 
dignity  of  royalty  is  sui)|>oscd  to  sitpenede  every  ordinary  consideration.  1 1  is 
a  delicacy  beyond  delicacy ;  a  sentiment,  whicu  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal have  inculcated  above  all  others.  VV'e  arc  far  (torn  quarrelling  with  the 
avowal  for  its  own  sake.  We  only  wish  the  motive  were  as  philosophic  as 
the  confession.  Indigestion  is  the  commonest  and  least  avowed  cause  of  dis- 
ease and  mortality  that  exists ;  and,.what  is  worse»  it  is  mere  indigestion,  the 
consequence  of  eating  and  drinkinjj  too  much,  and  not  taking  enough  exer- 
cise : —  mdi;;csiion,  abstracted  from  those  other  causes  antl  cares  to  which 
pcupic,  out  of  an  iuatincl  of  the  fact,  arc^o  fond  of  aitributinj^  their  respective 
maladies,  in  preference  to  this  one.  Other  causes  aggravate  it,  and  may  have 
done  so  in  the  instance  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  bad  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  his  family;  but  there  is  a  vast  diftcrence  between  the  troubles  of  a  rational 
liver,  and  one  who  is  eternally  exasperating  his  nerves  and  faculties  with  ex- 
cess.    Is  there  no  other  way,"  says  Adam  in  Pandise  Lost.— 

—  Is  there  oo  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  pHsxagos,  how  we  may  come 

To  death,  and  mix  wiih  our  connnttTrrU  dust  ? 
There  is,  said  Micliuel,  if  tliuu  wcli  ubi^crve 
The  rule  of  net  too  much ;  by  tsmperanGe  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nouriahmcnt,  not  gluttoaous  delighL** 

The  Kinf»  of  Portugal  was  a  heavy,  gloomy  man,  %vith  a  narrow  mind,  and 
a  countenance  painfully  staring  and  void  of  expression.  Since  the  death  of 
Louis  thcXVIlIth,  he  was  aceounted  the  greatest  caier  amon^  crowned  sto- 
machs,— for  '*  heads"  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  kings  of  uiis  class.  He 
was  fifiy-ninc  years  ofaiie,  and  was  the  son  of  his  grand-uncle,  the  late  Queen 
having  married  her  father's  brother,  by  dispensation  of  the  Pope.  Sovereign 
dynasties,  as  it  is,  are  thought  to  do  no  good  to  the  stock  by  intermarrying  so 
much  with  one  another.  JHovr  much  must  the  chance  of  deterioration  be 
increased  by  matches  of  this  kind? 

Uegent's  Park. — A  letter  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  respecting  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  from  the  interior  of  this  park,  the  arguments  ot  which 
would  surely  be  triumphant,  if  reason  and  humanity  settled  such  matters. 
Indeed,  in  the  present  mstance,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  they  will ;  for 
the  author's  intentions  are  evidently  so  go(;d,  his  mode  of  proceeding  so  hand- 
some, and  the  ex(  iuMon  complained  of  so  unpopular  atid  unnecessary,  that 
we  do  not  see  by  wiiat  arguments  the  excluders  can  meet  biro,  or  on  what 
srounds  IVliament  could  desire  to  uphold  them.  The  letter  is  addressed  lo 
UW leading  members  of  Parliament;  a  method  of  ohtaining  his  end,  which, 
he  says,  he  has  been  induced  to  ti^  by  his  unwillingness  to  make  himself  con- 
i^icuous  or  ofiensive,  before  he  has  recourse  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of 
odltog  a  public  meeting  to  petition.  It  was  originally  asserted  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  Park  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  public.  It  has,  however,  been 
railed  oft",  and  all  that  is  left  to  the  puhlic  is  the  horse  and  carriage  road,  fit  for 
no  pedestrians  hnt  stout  ones,  there  being  no  escape  for  women,  children,  and 
invalids,  from  alarm  or  accident.  **  Sec  the  invalid,''  says  the  letter,  *'  newly 
risen  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  with  just  strength  enough  to  emwl  fbr  a  lliile 
air  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  ctttfaig  his  anxious  eye  by  turns  to  the  cur- 
vetting and  bounding  of  the  ill-managed  ^tecd  in  the  road,  and  to  the  secure 
path  within  the  railing,  on  wh»ch  he  fully  supports  himself,   Sec  the  amiable 
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tnotbefa  char^ag  her&elf  wiiti  the  care  of  two  or  tliree  Jittle  ciiiidrcii,  whom 
all  her  attention  cannot  restrain  from  straggling  on  the  canri^ge-way,  (who  are 
indeed  scarcely  safe  on  ihe  root-path.)  and  consider  how  sccarely  they  ODi^ht 

take  iheir  exercise,  and  iiih  ilc  fualth  and  vigour  in  the  irt-  now  reserved 
for  the  pranked-u))  proiiieiiadt:  ul  a  few  hne  ludtes  and  g«;nilctacn,  who  have 
every  means  of  recreation  without  it/*  We  are  at  a  loss  what  to  imagine  can 
be  said  to  this.  The  conimissioneri,  it  seems,  alleife,  "  first,  that  if  the  Park 
is  thrown  open,  the  property  will  be  deteriorated  which  the  author  of  the 
letter  denies,  by  referrmg  to  the  houses  iliai  border  the  other  Parks,  the  dearest 
residences  iu  London  i  And,  **  secondly,  that  the  young  plantations  would  be 
ii^ured,  and  such  numbers  crowd  into  the  Park  that  the  w«lks  would  be 
spoiled  j'*  which  the  writer  as  briefly  refutes,  by  referring  to  the  other  Pkrkt 
and  to  KVnMngtoii  Gardens,  neither  the  plantations  nor  tlio  walks  being  in- 
jured in  those  jdaces.  The  author,  from  personal  experience,  recollects  the 
time  (and  so  does  the  writer  of  this  paragraph)  when  the  fields  in  thi^i  quarter 
were  open»  and  afforded  a  delightfol  evening  walk  to  the  young  and  ihe  in* 
dustrious, — to  children  with  their  parents,  and  to  respectable  men  when  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over.  There  is  still  room  for  all :  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  love  of  books  has  not  tended  to  diminish  a  sense  of 
their  rights,  or  a  thirst  after  natural  t^leasoresi  the  present  administration,  bctna 
wise  and  liberal,  ^n  aflbrd  to  be  generous  $  and  a  demand  so  reasonable  and 
even  so  politic,  being  laid  before  such  men,  and  in  such  a  manner,  we  repeat 
that  we  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  interests  of  so  great  and  im- 
portant a  majority  can  be  set  aside  by  tbe  paltry  arithmetic  of  a  few  house- 
jobbers. 

Weber. — When  this  celebrated  composer  presided  the  other  evening  at 
Coven l-Garden,  he  gave  an  instance  of  delicacy  and  consideration,  which 
sjpeaks  volumes  in  behalf  of  the  natural  greatness  of  his  talent.  Wlieiiever 
toe  audience  applauded  him,  he  bowed  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  perforai- 
eii  in  the  orchestra,  thiu  handsomely  dividing  with  tbe  latter  the  praises 
directed  to  his  niusic.  We  will  undertake  to  say,  that  M.  Von  Weber  is  an 
enthusiastic  panegyrist  of  Mozart  and  his  other  illustrious  brethren.  Mnsj. 
cians,  like  painters  and  poets,  have  been  accused  of  excessive  jealousy  ;  bui 
this  is  a  misfortune  which  does  not  happen  to  the  greatest  of  them  ;  or  when 
it  does,  the  case  is  an  exception.  Hayiln  told  the  father  of  Mozart,  that  hit 
son  would  beat  them  all  ;  and  when  the  grati  fut  father  received  the  compli- 
ment as  too  excessive  and  Koutl-natured,  the  old  man,  hand  on  his  heart,  said, 
'*  Upon  my  honour,  1  think  so."  Cimarosa,  pesterni  with  the  eulosties  of  a 
foolish  admirer,  a  oainter,  who  kept  preferring  him  to  Mo7.art,  asked  him  at 
length,  with  equaf  delicacy  and  mortification,  **  what  he  should  think,  if  any 
body  thought  to  compliment  him  by  saying  he  wa^  iiuperior  to  Raphael." 
(Perhaps,  however,  the  painter,  not  being  very  wise,  might  have  thought 
such  a  panegyrist  in  the  right.)  A  friend  of  our's,  after  tlie  performance  of 
Wi uteres  divine  opera  of  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina  (by  the  way,  why  <lo  they  not 
reproduce  it?)  saw  the  composer  tzo  up  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  to  Jklrs.  Bii« 
lington,  and  reverently  kiss  her  hand. 

HuMAV  SuppBRme  prom  Shipwrbck.— -One  of  the  most  horrible  cases 
9i  ship«vreck,  if , not  the  most  horrible,  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read 
of,  was  lately  witnessed  ;<tu!  relitM-etl  hv  his  Majesty  ship  Blonde,  Cajjtain 
Lord  Byron.  It  was  an  American  vessel  bound  to  Liverpool.  A  tremtudous 
gale  from  the  N.  N.  W,  had  made  a  eomplete  wreck  oi  her.  Some  of  the 
seamen,  together  with  the  boats  &c  had  been  washed  overboard.  The  rest, 
consisting  of  thirteen  persons,  including  women,  were  rctluced  to  every  ex- 
tremity the  most  aflccting  and  revolting  to  human  nature.  Several  crawled 
about  the  deck  like  ideols,  and  died  raving  mud,  owing  to  their  drinking  tbe 
salt  water.  The  rest  supported  their  shocking  existence  by  feeding  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  necessity  having  so  far  blunted  the  sensations  of  humanity, 
that  a  female  passenger  showed  hmeif  the  least  disturbed  of  all  in  preparing 
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the  bndies,  and  quenching  her  thirst  with  the  blood.  One  of  the  deceased 
had  been  her  lover;  and  abe  did  not  hesitate,  in  a  manner  apparently  defying 

and  hearlle^-^,  to  tlh*  ]>f*n  refuses  to[)roccetI.    Let  it  not  be  iiiouiilit,  how- 

ever,  that  thi">f  uuiescnijable  extremes  nr^uc  anything  acrainsi  yuiinan  nature. 
This  very  wuuuu,  who  could  so  usie  ihc  blood  mat  was  dearest  to  her,  per- 
haps for  that  very  reason,  is  described  as  having  given  a  dreadful  shriek  on 
hearine  of  the  dmq's  death ;  and  the  master's  wtfe,  who  ate  of  the  brains  of 
one  of  the  apprentices,  and  thought  it  delicious,  is  **  a  good-looking,  re-pec- 
tablc  young  woman,  the  mother  of  a  bov  seven  years  old."  Nature  relumes 
to  let  us  suffer  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  we  either  die,  or  faint  away,  (as  on 
the  rack,)  or  lose  our  senses*  or  become  recklciis,  as  long  as  the  necessity 
l;jsts.  We  disdain  to  keep  measures  with  a  niiserv  that  seems  to  defy  anci 
insult  over  us;  and,  out  ot  our  very  horror  at  the  idea  of  such  exlren)ities» 
grapple  with  and  laugh  them  down. 

**  Rosaivi  AKD  THE  DuKK  OP  Wbllivotoit.** — Ar  aeoDvcTsasiooe  at  the 
Marchioness  of  S.'s,  Rossini  observed  Lady  L.  leant  2  on  the  arm  of  the 

great  Captain  of  the  age  ;**  upon  which  he  placed  hitnself  on  the  other 
side  of  her  Ladyship,  aud  said  that  her  situation  waa  a  most  happy  one,  she 
being  then  between  the  twn  greatest  men  in  Europe!  !1  It  if  said  the  Duke 
of  Vvellington  thought  it  no  joke."  Morning  Paper.   We  are  sorry  the  Duke 
felt  the  matter  to  !>e  <?o  j^rave  a  one;  but  the  truth  h.,  it  is  really  a  startling 
c;3^e  to  brin^  two  descriplions  of  talent  at  issue  ui  this  m.mner.  Hossini 
appears  to  be  ati  fouliiih  a  fellow  on  the  side  of  pcrson.il  vantiy,  as  he  is  clever 
in  point  of  his  art;  or  indeed  more  so,  for  his  vanity  cannot  well  be  lur* 
passed;  whereas,  whatever  he  may  think  of  "great  captains,"  there  are. 
greater  musicians  liv  in  '  ih  i  1  he.    More  than  one  German  surpasses  him, 
though  not  so  immeuutciy  po|<ular.   Compared  with  Winter  alone,  he  is 
a  rattling  school -boy.  Bui  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  rank  at  which  we 
ought  to  estimate  military  talent,  compared  with  other  sorts  of  genius.  Some 
person*!,  who  are  al!  for  fancy  and  imagination,  r^nc  it  :it  a  very  low  pitch; 
while  others,  who  see  the  mighty  part  it  plays  \u  sclllms;  the  destinies  of 
nations,  will  sutler  no  merit  to  stand  by  the  side  of  it.    0[  liic  lumier  de- 
scription of  persons,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  do  not  judj^e  like 
diose  whom  they  most  admire  ;  poets  having  been  remarkable,  above  all  other 
men  of  genius,  for  doin^  jusuce  to  every  kind  of  ability,  this  one  in  particular. 
Of  the  blind  admirers  of  conquest,  it  may  be  aflirmed  as  safely,  that  they  con- 
fintnd  efl^t  with  cause,  and  are  so  moved  with  the  ooise  and  devastation  of 
gunpowder,  as  to  take  ever^  train  that  sets  it  in  motion  for  a  profound  ma- 
nrrtivre.    There  arc  four  things  which  seem  necessary  to  the  proof  of  great 
genius:  first,  great  excellence  in  a  high  and  diflicult  art;  second,  rarity  of 
appearance  among  mankind,  which  is  rather  an  accompaniaieiu  ol  liic  hr»t 
quality,  than  any  thing  different  from  it ;  third,  a  power  in  the  spectator 
to  distinguish  between  cause  and  ctTcct,  and  genius  and  good  luck;  and 
fourth,  a  ^rcat  f^eneral  understanding,  comprisitig  an  acute  and  liberal  per- 
ception oi  the  excellences  of  other  arts,  as  in  the  instance  ot  liic  poeis  just 
mentioned.  Upon  examining  these  points,  we  shall  find  some  reason  per> 
haps  to  suspect  that  the  genius  for  war  has  been  overvalued  by  mankiod  ; 
and  that  it  in  most  admired  where  the  faculties  of  the  mind  :ne  nutst  !>eatco 
down  by  circumsunces  that  may  or  may  not  be  owing  to  uuclleciual  su- 
periority. It  has  frequently  been  observed,  that  whole  ages  pass  away  without 
the  pnMuetion  of  a  great 'poet,  painter,  or  musician,  whereas  military  talent 
is  never  wantin:;  where  circumstancob  rcq  lire  it.    The  first  step  towards 
ge'tin^;  at  ihe  truth  in  this  mailer  would  be,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
military  talent,  which  seems  to  consist  of  something  of  ihe  mathematical 
ftculty,  united  to  great  preaeoce  of  mind. 
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TKB  WINDSOR  BEAtTTIBS.* 

*'  The  Beauties  of  VV  inUsor  are  the  Court  of  Papbos*" 

HoKACit  Walpolc 

Though  Charles,  with  all  his  accomplishment'^,  made  but  a  sorry 
king,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  he  liad  a  div  ine  taste  in  beauty— 
besr  witness  those  radiant  forms  which  the  pencil  of  Lely  has  resoicd 
from  death  and  fate,  and  immortalised  even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they 
WDreon<Mrth. 

'  * 

"  Redundant  are  those  locks,  those  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enrich'd  Tbessalian  air!" 

What  array  of  channs,  bewildering  the  ftncy  and  dassling  the 
eye«  even  while  yet  we  gaze  and  worship  at  a  distance !  each  sefiarate 

face  and  form  growing  upon  us  in  captivation  and  interest  as  we  ap- 
proach nearer;  and  the  whole  together,  tlius  combined  into  one  brilliant 
group,  forming  such  a  constellation  of  varied  beauty  and  grace  as  I 
suppose  is  not  to  he  met  with  elsewhere  upon  earth.  Fair  ladies  ail ! 
I  kiss  your  fair  hands,  and  am  of  those  fair  faces  the  most  devoted  and 
most  humble  servant ! 

Frown  not,  very  demure  reader  I  and  you,  my  dear  Miss  Prue^ 
spread  not  your  fan  before  your  face !  Do  you  think,  forsooth,  that 
because  you  are  virtuous,  beauty  shall  no  longer  be  beauty  ?  Yes,  by 
Venu*?'  fjlove !  and  ni  lonsr  as  stars  shall  crown  the  blue  firmament,  or 
roses  bloom  upon  the  lap  of  spritiix — a?*  long  as  the  rivers  ^hall  seek  the 
ocean,  or  the  moon  from  her  height  in  heaven  govern  the  dowmg  tides 
—so  long  shall  bright  eyes  and  sweet  looks,  and  lovely  forms,  whether 
they  move  among  us  in  warm  reality,  or  glow  in  mimic  life  from 
the  almost  breathing  canvass,  rule  the  senses  and  the  spiriu  of  men. 
■Au  rett€f  our  huslness  at  present  b  with  personal  beauty,  or  rather 
with  the  abstract  representation  of  beauty. 

Gli  occhi  sereni  e  le  ttellanti  eiglia» 

La  belta  bocca  angelica, 

Che  fauno  akrui  treniar  di  uiaraviglia. 

Moreover,  when  I  spake  of  fair  face,  did  T  insinuate  one  word  of 
fair  reputations  ?  Did  I  say  that  Castictnaine  was  not  a  virago,  or  that 
la  belle  Stuart  was  not  a  coquette  ?  Did  I  aver  that  Portsmoutli  was 
chaste  ?  or  Dcnham  discreet  ?  or  Gwyn  modest  ?  or  iihrcwsbury  a 
saint  ?  or  Moll  Davis  a  prude  ?  No,  truly  :  but  with  all  due  respect  §ar 
Jemale  virtue  and  chastity,  I  have  so  much  of  the  chivalrous  gallantry 
of  the  old  sdiool,  so  much  veneration  for  the  influence  of  sex  and  the 
majesty  of  lovc^ness,'*  that  in  the  presence  of  these  bewitching  forms 
now  s[mrkling  around  us,  I  would  no  more  utter  a  discourteous  or  in- 
ijurious  reflertion,  than  I  could  have  gone  up  to  one  of  the  fair  origi* 
nals  being  ative,  and  told  her  to  bur  face  that  she  vfas  no  better  than 
she  jihould  be  ? 


*  A  celcbmteii  series  of  portraits  in  the  gallery  at  Windsor,  known  alto  nt 
*'  Klag  CbariM  the  Sceond's  Bttttties  ;**  bat  this  title  is  a  misnomer,  and  certntnly 
givea  the  gatlant  moaarch  more  llian  Ms  rhie.  Thi'?>f  pirturrs,  f-'iu  reon  in  niitn- 
ber,  formerly  occupied  one  entire  room,  called  from  this  circuiustaoce  the 
**  Chninber  of  Beauties."  It  bas  lately  been  altered  and  thrown  into  another,  so 
as  to  form  a  gallery  knawa  1^  the  same  of  ths  Qoeea's  State  Bed-chamber. 

May  ifitG — voIm  xvu  no*  lxv.        3  k 
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Of  the  fourteen  portraits  distinguished  as  the  "  BeMitiei  of  Wind* 
sor/'  ten  are  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  three  by  Wtssiag,  and  one,  the  fiiiest 

of  all,  is  attributed  to  Hiiysnian. 

Sir  Peter  Lcly  has  been  severely  criticized  as  an  aLandoned  manner- 
ist ,  atid  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  languid  air,  the  sleepy  elongated 
eyelids,  and  loose  fluttering  draperies  of  his  women,  have  given  a 
general  character  to  his  pictures,  which  may  be  detected  almost  at  the 
first  glance.  **Lely'8  nymphs,"  says  Walpole,  speaking  of  this  very 
collection,  "  are  far  too  wanton  and  magnificem  to  be  taken  for  any 
thing  hut  maids  of  honour.***  In  another  place  he  says,  '*Sir  Peter 
Le1y*8  women  trail  fringes  and  embroidery  through  meadows  and  purU 
streams."*  This  last  observation  is  an  instance  of  that  slip-slop 
languafre  and  criticism  into  which  Horace  VValpole  was  sometimes  be- 
trayed ;  for  in  the  first  place  there  are  no  fringes  an<l  but  little  embroidery 
in  tlie  pictures  before  us  ;  secondly,  tht  j»c  aay,  grucerul,  and  floating 
draperies,  certainly  bear  no  traces  of  having  been  trailed  throu^b  purling 
streams,  or  any  other  streams ;  furthermore,  what  true  judge  or  real  lover  < 
of  painting  could  wish  away  those  charming  snatches  of  woodland  land- 
scape, those  magical  glimpses  of  sky  and  masses  of  foUage  with  which 
he  has  so  beautifully,  so  poetically  relieved  his  female  figures;  or  choose 
to  substitute  for  these  rich  effects  of  scenery,  the  straii^'bt  lines  of  archi- 
tecture, or  the  folds  of  a  red  curtain  ?  Why  may  not  a  lovely  woman 
be  represented,  without  any  iiilulcrable  violation  ol  taste-  and  probabi- 
lity, in  a  garden  or  a  bovver,  as  well  as  in  a  saloon  at  Whitehall  £*  or 
seated  beneath  a  tree,  or  by  a  fountain,  as  well  as  before  a  curtain  t 
In  other  respects  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manner  of  the  pai.:ter 
was  in  a  great  measure  caught  from  the  manners,  the  fashions,  and  the 
character  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  painted  what  he  saw ;  and 
if  he  made  his  nymphs  "  wanton  and  ma'^'nificent,"  we  have  very  good 
authority  for  believing  in  the  accuracy  ot  his  likenesses.  The  meretri- 
cious exposure  of  the  person  rarae  in,  when  modesty  went  out.  and 
virtue  was  voted  "  une  impel  (iin  nee."  f  Patches,  false  rjn<;lets.  sijoe- 
buckles,  and  gicen  stockings,  came  in  about  the  same  time.  Witness 
the  green  stockings  of  the  fair  Chesterfield,  which  made  the  Duke  of 
York  swear  so  gallantly,  that  there  was**  point  desalut  poor  desjambea 
sans  des  has  vens/'t  As  to  the  reasons  given  for  their  adoption  brar 
aoroe  of  the  court  ladies,  I,  for  mine  own  part,  have  far  too  much  gal* 
lantry  to  believe  the  scandalous  insinuation  of  an  angry  husband,  §  and 
am  ready  to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  the  fair  ChesterfieU*s  slender 
ancles.    But  this  is  a  digression. 

"  The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul,"  seems  to  have  been 
natural  to  one  or  two  distinguished  beauties  of  the  time^  who  led  the 
ftshion,  and  affected  and  carried  to  an  extreme  by  others  who  wished 


•  See  Anecdotes  of  Faintiti|r* 

fThattliis  frtshion  was  carried  to  a  shameless  excesg  particularly,  at  court,  isevi* 
dent  from  tin*  ssttires  nnt!  sermons  of  thnt  day.  See  also  Pcpys'a  Diary"  for  a  He- 
scription  of  the  court  hidu-s.  I  may  just  refer  to  a  diacourae  pablUhed  aoon  after 
the  Restomtton,  entitled  "  A  Just  sad  Ssasonable  Rtprsbsasioa  of  the  Baornd^ef 

Niikrd  Hri'Hsts  f^n  1  StiouldCTS.** 
J  See  I)e  Urainmnnt. 

§  '<  Elle  Ta  (1*^  jambe)  groise  et  eourte,  ponrsuiTit  U ;  et  pour  dlmlnver  sas 
defiuits  iutsat  qae  cela  se  peati  sUe  ea  pons  ptssqae  jamais  que  des  baa  Teru.** 

.  Fide  Memoke*  d»  GrwmmonL 
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to  be  in  tlie  mode.  We  are  told  that  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Hyde  *  had,  by 
long  practice,  subdued  ber  glances  to  such  a  languishing  tenderness 
that  her  eyes  never  opened  more  than  those  of  a  Chinese  ;  so  that  when 
she  intended  to  look  particularly  soft,  one  would  have  sworn  that  it  was 
something  worse— in  plain  English,  that  she  squinted.  We  may  imagine 
the  tair  and  indolem  Sliddleion,  the  languishing  Miss  Boynton,  or  th^ 
insipid  Lady  Rochester,  with  these  drooping  lids  and  half-shut  fflances ; 
but  it  must  have  cost  the  imperious  Castlemaine»  the  brilliant  Jennings, 
and  the  sprighdy  Hamilton,  no  small  eflfort  to  veil  their  sparkling  orbs 
ID  compliance  with  the  fashion,  and  aflect  an  insidious  leer  or  a  £owsy 
languor.  With  them  it  must  have  been  an  exquisite  refinement  of  co- 
quetry, a  kind  of  dtmi-jour,  giving  to  the  raised  lid  and  full  soul- 
beammg  eye,  an  eHect  like  that  of  unexpected  light,  dazzling,  surpris* 
ing,  overpovverin<r. 

Besides  the  iuurtcen  "  Beauties,*'  properly  so  called,  there  are  two 
portraits,  which  by  courtesy,  if  not  by  right,  have  some  clwro  to  be 
noticed.  Most  of  the  ladies  hereafter  to  1m  mentioned,  being  attached 
either  to  the  court  of  the  queen,  or  to  that  of  the  Duchess  of  York ; 
we  will  take  one  glance  at  their  portraits  before  we  proceed  to  the 
rest. 

Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Infanta  of  Portugal,  half  length,  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  in  white  satin. 

This  is  far  from  being  a  pleasiug  picture.  The  attitude  is  probably 
characteristic,  but  it  is  ungraceful  and  unmeanuig.  The  face  is  round ; 
the  nose  turned  up ;  the  eyes  small  and  bhu;k  as  jet ;  the  mouth,  though 
tljfly,  has  an  expression  of  melancholy  and  discontent,  and  the  whde 
ur  is  unqueenly  and  undignified.  This  picture  of  the  ill-fated  Cathe- 
rine appears  to  have  been  taken  soon  after  her  arrival  in  England, 
while  yet  she  loved  her  husband  and  deeply  resenttd  those  infidelities 
and  negligences  which  she  afterwards  bore  with  such  exemplary  pa- 
tience. Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  on  her  first  arrival,  and  for  some 
time  after,  Charles  had  "  very  good  satisfaction  in  her,"  and  that  she 
had  wit  and  beauty  sufficient  to  have  pleased  the  King,  if  bigotry  and 
an  ill  education  had  not  spoiled  her*  Burnet  calls  her  a  mean-look- 
iQg  little  lady«"  and  Mr.  Pepys  says,  *'  For  the  queen,  though  she  be  not 
very  charming,  yet  hath  she  a  good  modest  and  innocent  look,  which  is 
pleasing."  Catherine  arrived  in  England  witli  a  bevy  of  Portuguese 
attendants,  of  whom  Grammont  <^\\t'%  such  a  witty  description,  **  Six 
roonstres,''  alias  Maids  of  Hoi.our,  iiurrounded  her  person,  governed 
by  an  old  dueiina  mor»- hideous  ilian  the  rest ;  be  sides  these,  she  had 
six.  almoners,  a  conlcasur,  a  Jewish  perfumer,  and  a  cciiaia  oilicer 
whose  function  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  whole  oourt,  called  the 
Queen's  barber;  these  foreigners  by  their  ignorance,  bigotry  and  offi* 
dousness,  caus^  so  much  confusion,  that  the  king  very  soon  shipped 
the  whole  cargo  back  to  Portugal,  and  surrounded  the  queen  with, 
creatures  of  his  own.  Catherine  h^d  naturally  strong  passions  and  a 
high  spirit.  When  Charles  desired  she  would  receive  Lady  CastlLinaine 
as  one  of  her  new  attendants,  she  drew  her  pen  across  the  name ;  and 
when  the  king  insisted,  she  replied  haughtily,  that  "she  would  go  back 
whence  she  came,  rather  than  be  iurced  to  submit  to  such  an  indignity;" 
but  after  a  abort  struggle  she  seems  to  have  resigned  herself  to  ber 


*  Dsttghlsr  of  Lord  Cspcl. 
2  F  S 
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fate,  and  thenceforward  not  only  emluriid  her  hushand'a  licentkias  eon* 
duct  witli  a  good  ip'ace,  but  even  took  pains  to  reconcile  him  on  some 

notable  occasions  with  his  capricious  and  imperious  mistresses.  .She 
endeavoured  to  plense  the  king  by  encouraging^  every  species  of  dissi- 
pation and  gaiety,  and  even  entered  into  the  extravagant  masqueradincj 
frolics  which  were  then  so  fushionable,  with  more  spirit  than  success, 
"Once,"  says  Burnet,  "the  queens  chairmen  not  knowing  who  she 
was,  went  from  her.  So  she  was  alone  and  waa  much  dieturbed,  and 
came  to  Whitehall  in  a  hackney-coach,  aome  say  in  a  cart.'* 

We  are  told  in  Ives*  Select  Papers"  of  another  pleasant  frolic  of 
Her  Majesty's  ;  there  being  a  fair  at  Audley-end,  where  the  court  then 
was,  the  Queen,  the  niiches:>  of  Richmond  (Miss  Stuart),  anf!  \\\(*. 
Duchess  ol'  liijckin'j!uu-!),  disguised  tliemselves  as  country  la«!scs  m  red 
petticoats,  ivc,  and  i^o  went  to  see  tlie  fair:  Sir  Bernard  Gascoi^^ne 
ridinff  before  tlie  queen  on  a  sorry  cart-horse.  Uut  tliey  had  so  carica- 
tured their  disguises,  that  they  looked  more  like  antiques  than  country 
folk/'  and  the  people  began  to  gather  round  them.  The  queen  going 
into  a  booth  to  buy  a  pair  of  garters  for  her  swret-heart ;  and  Sir  Ber- 
nard asking  for  a  pair  of  gbves  stitched  with  blue  for  his  sweet^heart; 
they  were  betrayed  by  their  "gebrish"  and  their  exaggerated  rusticity; 
and  the  queen  beln*^  recognized,  the  whole  fair  flocked  al><>tit  tliem. 
They  at  length  <;ot  to  their  horses,  "But  ns  many  of  the  faire  as  had 
horses,  ^ot  up  with  their  wives,  chiUlren,  neighbours,  uod  sweet-hearts 
behind  tlieni,  to  gt  t  as  much  gape  as  they  could,  till  they  brought  them 
to  the  court  gate.  Thus  by  ill  conduct  was  a  merry  frolic  turned  into 
a  penance." 

It  should  be  observed  that  nothing  beyond  a  frolic  was  ever  imputed 
to  Queen  Catherine,  even  by  the  scandalous  court  in  which  ahe  lived. 
Buckingham,  who  offered  to  carry  heroiTto  the  Plantations  out  of  the 
kings  way,*  to  give  colour  to  a  divorce,  and  make  room  for  Miss  Stu- 
art, would  not  ha%'e  spared  her  fair  fame  had  it  not  l)een  iin impeachable. 
She  retired  to  Lisbon  after  the  king's  death,  ami  died  there  in  1702. 

The  Duchess  of  Y'ork,  (Anue  Hyde,  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,)  full  length,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

This  portrait  forma  a  striking  contrast  to  the  last.  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  princer,  looks  in  her  picture  like 
an  underbred  plebeian;  while  Anne  Hyde,  born  the  danghter  of  a  sim- 
ple esquire,  has,  without  nny  pretensions  to  beniity,  a  pre'<epc^»  so  nnhic*, 
and  an  air  at  once  so  gracious  and  so  commanding,  t  Kit  Nature  seems 
to  have  intended  her  for  the  rank  she  afterwards  attained.  On  her 
elevation  to  the  second  dignity  of  the  kingdom,  she  "  took  state  upon 
her"  as  if  accustomed  to  it  from  her  cradle ;  and,  as  Grammont  ob- 
serves, held  out  her  hand  to  be  kissed, "  avec  autant  de  grandeur  et  de 
majesteque  si  de  sa  vie  elle  n'eAt  iait  autre  chose."  Anne  Hyde  was  a 
woman  of  high  spirit  and  generous  feeling ;  she  had  strong  passions, 
which  sometimes  fed  her  astray.t  She  was  a  warm  friend  ;  but,  adds 
Burnet,  *'  she  was  too  severe  an  enemy.|"   She  had  talents  of  no  ordt* 


•  Charles  is  8Ai<i  to  have  rejected  this  offer  with  horror.   Sfe  Buraet. 

t  AUaduig  to  W  llirtstloa  with  L«  B««i  Sf daef,  wblcli»  if  w«  mvf  tmrt  Fppyt's 
Diarr,  apprarx  to  barf  gone  farther  thnn  eveu  Ham'dlon  dai  cs  to  insinuate. 

«  This  doeK  not  Appear  iu  her  magnaninions  conHnct  townrds  those  profligate 
conrtiera,  all  "  hououratile  nitn,"  who  cndeavuured,  by  trailucing  her  in  the  most 
ialuNins  manneri  to  prevept  the  scknowMgemeiit  of  her  msrrisfe. 
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nary  kind,  wrote  well,  ami  liad  more  knowledge  than  the  women  of  her 
time  usually  poMsessed.  Uy  her  spirited  conduct  she  obliged  the  Duke 
of  York  to  acknowledge  hit  nanriage  with  faer»  contrary  to  liia  own 
itttentboa  and  to  the  wishea  of  the  king ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  queen 
mother,  w  ho  vowed  in  a  rage,  that,  whenever  **  that  woman  was  brought 
into  Whitehall  hy  one  door,  she  would  go  out  of  it  at  the  other."  Yet 
she  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  match,  and  acknoivledged  the 
Duclic'ss  as  lier  daughter.  Had  she  lived  a  few  years  longer,  and  pre- 
served her  inHuence  over  her  wrong*headed  Itusband,  the  Uevolution 
would  probably  have  been  uv cried. 

The  Duchess  of  York,  in  ibmiing  her  suiiei  took  pains  to  surround 
heraelf  wiUi  all  lhat  was  most  hrilliant  and  findnating  in  youth  and 
heauty :  Miss  Bagot*,  Miss  Price,  Miss  Jenningsf,  Miss  Temple,  Miss 
Hamilton,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  her  court. 
She  has  yet  another  and  a  stronger  claim  to  be  noticed  here,  since  it 
was  she  who  began  the  collection  of  the  Beauties,  by  commanding  Sir 
Peter  Lely  to  \y.nnt  for  her  the  handsomest  women  oi' the  time ;  with 
what  success  he  has  executed  the  enciiantitig  task  imposed  upon  him, 
we  shall  now  examine.  We  begin  with  Lady  Castlemaine,  druL  lu  the 
annals  of  gallantry,  as  first  in  rank ;  and  most  conspicuous  for  beauty, 
where  beaudea  were  so  abundant,  that»  as  De  Grammoot  tells  us, 

on  ne  pouvait  se  toumer  sans  en  voir/* 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  aa  Pallas. 

As  Pallas  ?  so  says  Granger  and  the  Windsor  Guide.  Yet  methinka 
it  must  have  surpasse<l  even  tlie  ctfroutery  of  a  court  painter  to  venture 
to  pourtray  the  voiuptihins  vixon  Castlemaine  under  the  semblance  of 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdum  and  Ciia&tity  ;  ic  must  have  appeared  like  a 
designed  satire.  I  am  inclined  rather  to  agree  with  another  autho' 
rity,  which  entitles  this  picture  **  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  as  Bdlona," 
a  character  rather  more  appropriate. 

Barbara.  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  the  only  daughter  of  that  Vil- 
liers,  Lord  Grandi&on,  who  lost  his  life  while  gallantly  fighting  at  the 
battle  of  Ed<,'ehill.  Charles  rewarded  his  devotion  to  the  royal  catisf 
by  making  his  daui^hter  a — duchess.  A  short  time  before  the  Restora- 
tion hlie  married  Koger  I'aliner,  afterwards  Earl  of  CasilrniaineJ ,  who 
seems  to  have  accepted  of  the  coronet  and  other  honour.>  which  his 
beautiful  wife  showered  on  bis  head  in  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  phi- 
losophy quite  edii'ying.§  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  Lady 
Castiemaine  appeared  publicly  as  the  royal  mistress,  and  her  eldest  son 
by  the  king  was  created  Duke  of  Graflon. 

Burnet,  in  his  History,  has  sketched  her  character  with  his  coarse 
but  powerful  pencil.  **  She  was  {he  says)  a  woman  of  j^reat  beauty, 
but  most  cDormously  vicious  and  ravenous,*'  &c.    *'  The  King  s  pa&- 


•  Afterwards  Lady  rtlnaotilh. 

T  Aflcrurnrds  DutLc^s  of  Tyrconnel.  She  wii»  the  hUter  of  Sarah  Uuclicas  of 
Marlborottfrb. 

*  'I  I If  s.iitif  LurtI  Ca^tkmaine  who  was  nfu-rwanls  !^cnt  oni^ASsador  from  Jainss 
the  Secoud  to  thv  Pope,  to  reconcile  Eogiaod  to  tiic  iiee  of  Roioe. 

i  **  But  thst  which  pleased  lue  b«st  was,  that  my  Lady  CattlemauM  stood  orer 
against  us  upon  a  piece  of  Wliitc  If.»ll.  IJut  methouglit  it  was  atrange  to  bcc  her 
lord  ani\  licr  upon  the  shuic  place,  nalking  up  aod  dowrn  without  tukitig  notice  one 
of  aiioilier,  only  at  first  entry  Ue  put  off  hU  bat*  aod  she  made  him  a  vtry  civil 
salute  t  but  afterwards  took  no  notice  one  of  another.*'— Pei  va'i  Diary^ 
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sion  for  her,  and  her  strange  behaviour  towards  him,  did  so  disorder 
him,  that  often  he  was  not  master  of  himself,  nor  capable  of  mindii^ 
business,*'  (te, 

Hamilton's  malicione  wit  has  ponrtniyed  ber  tn  more  lively  hot  not 

more  amiable  colours.    The  occasion  of  her  being  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Duchess  of  Clevehmd  is  related  in  his  happiest  style  of  badi* 
nnrrc.    We  are  told  how  his  most  sacrcfl  mn^osty  fas  T/ndv  Tilliemd- 
lem  wouhl  say),  though  not  over-nice  in  such  matters,  and  exceedinL,!)' 
fond  of  peace  and  qnictness  in  his  maui<rc^  be^n  to  be  somewhat 
scandalized  at  the  open  infidelities  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  so  pub- 
licly distinguished,  and  Tentnred  a  little  adriee  and  raillery  on  the 
subject  of  one  of  ber  loirers/  eitber  Jermyn  or  ChnrebiU»*  I  forget 
'wbicb.   But  tbe  imperious  Castlemaine  took  fire  instantly,  and  blazed 
away  like  a  mine  of  gunpowder.    Instead  of  defending  herself,  she 
attickod  the  king  :  she  reproached  him  with  the  baseness  of  his  f^n- 
chantt  his  devotion  to  such  ideots  as  Miss  Stuart,  Miss  Wells,  and 
that  "petite  gueuse  de  Commedienne"  (meaning  Nell  Gwyn) ;  then 
followed  floods  of  tears,  and  transports  of  rage,  in  which  she  threat- 
ened, like  another  Medea,  to  tear  her  children  in  pieces,  and  fire  his 
palace  over  his  bead.   The  kin^  (good  easy  man !)  seldom  Tentnred  to 
contend  for  peace  without  paymg  pretty  largely  for  it— Ibr  what  was 
to  be  done  with  a  fury  who  on  these  occasions,  all  beautifnl  as  abe  was, 
resemblrd  Medea  much  less  than  one  of  her  dragons?  In  the  present 
in'^tnnce,  iliriiL-h  hi:;  attachment  to  the  Indv  was  on  the  decline,  and 
Miss   Stuart   reigned  the  ;i;oddi'  s  paramount  of  tlie  day,   he  was 
obliged  to  bay  a  reconciliation  at  a  dear  rate.    The  Clievalier  de 
Grammont  was  called  in  as  mediator,  and  drew  up  articles  of  peace, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Lady  Castlemaine  s  new  lover  should  be 
sent  to  make  a  Httle  tour  into  the  country — that  she  should  raise  no 
more  disturbances  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Wells  and  Misa  Stuart,  and 
that,  in  consideration  of  so  much  amiable  condescension  on  tbe  lady's 
part,  she  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Duchess,  with  all  the 
honours  nnd  privileges  j>ertaining  to  the  title,  and  her  pension  dotihled. 
to  enable  hrr  to  support  lier  new  dignity  with  becoming  t'ila(.  She 
wa^  fortliwith  created  by  letters  patent  Baroness  of  Nonsucli,  Coimtc^is 
of  Southampton,  and  Duchess  of  Cleveland.    The  title  of  Southaiiip- 

toD  must  have  doubly  gratified  her,  as  having  been  that  of  her  old 
enemy  the  excellent  Lord  Southampton,  who^  as  treasurer,  bad  fre- 
quently excited  her  utmost  displeasure^  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
her  exorbitant  demands  for  money. 

Pepys  mentions  a  circumstance  which,  though  trif!in<T  in  }t<!e!f, 
shows  Lady  Crv-tlfmnine's  disposition  in  :i  more  favourable  light — the 
worst  arc  not  wiioUy  bad.  On  sorn;  juiblic  fc^stival.  at  which  the 
court  was  present,  a  scaffolding  happcrung  to  tail.  Lady  Castlemaine 
was  the  only  one  among  the  ladies  who,  fVom  a  benevolent  impulse, 
rushed  down  among  the  rabble,  to  see  who  had  been  hurt,  and  took 
charge  of  a  poor  woman's  child,  who  was  endangered  by  the  crowd, 
'*  which  (adds  Pepys)  methinka  was  noble  l" 


•  Aftcr^vards  Diikc  of  Mnrlborotigli.  Hie  five  t!u)usand  pounds  which  Lady  Ca^- 
tlemaine  srarc  him  Uid  the  foundation  ot  his  greatness,  by  cnabUni?  him  to  purchase 
a  commtMion.  Yet  he  was  afterwards!  knotvn  to  refuse  her  twenty  guinea?,  which 
the  wanted  to  borrow  from  him  at  Basset. 
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In  anotbcr  part  of  his  diary,  Ptpyft  alludes  to  a  quarrel  between 

Lady  Castlemaine  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  (the  predeceaaor 
of  the  fair  Stuart  in  that  title)  which  threw  the  whole  court  into 
confusion,  "wherein  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  did  call  my  Lady 
Castlemaine  Jane  Shore,  and  hoped  she  should  live  to  see  her  come 
to  the  same  end."  There  was  some  poetical  justice  in  tlie  catastro- 
phe of  this  too  celebrated  woman,  though  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 
bad  not  the  comfort  of  living  to  witness  it.  In  her  old  age  she 
married  a  nan  of  desperate  and  profligate  character,  known  by  the 
name  of  Beau  Fielding,  who  so  barbarously  ill-treated  her,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  magistrate  for  protection  against 
bis  outrages.    She  died  soon  after,  nctiltctcd  and  miserable. 

I'lie  admirable  picture  Ixfore  us,  which  in  spirit  and  composition 
is  one  of  Lcly's  happiest  etlorts,  has  much  of  the  imperious  charac- 
ter of  the  original.  The  face  is  perfectly  beautiful,  the  full  rich  lips 
are  curled  with  arrogance  and  "womanish  disdain,"  and  the  eyes  look 
from  under  their  drooping  lids  with  a  certain  fierceneas  of  expressicm : 
tbeactioni  the  attitude,  the  accoropanimenta,  are  all  thoae  of  a  virago : 
abe  graaps  the  spear  witli  the  air  of  an  all-conquering  beauty,  and 
leans  on  ber  abield  as  if  she  disdained  to  use  it,  while  the  grand  tern* 
pestuous  sky  in  the  back  iL^round,  with  ))roken  gleams  of  light  flashing 
across  it,  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  whole.* 

Turn  we  to  her  lair  and  dangerous  rival — "  The  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  as  Diana.'*  The  fitness  of  the  character  is  by  all  ac- 
ctmnts  rather  problematical,  tnaU  pasions  sur  ce  chapitre.  This  is  la 
Mk  t'tuartf  the  iair  mistress  Stuart,  sometime  maid  of  honour  to 
the  Queenj  and  bosom  friend  to  Lady  Casderoaine,  who,  proud 
and  secure  in  her  own  charms,  seems  to  have  encouraged  her  inti« 
macy  with  the  King,  till  his  devoted  attachment  to  her  roused  all  her 
jealfMisy  and  Imtred.  The  fair  Stuart  was  an  instance  how  very  small 
a  portion  ol  understanding  may  make  a  very  finished  coquette.  At 
once  vain  and  cold,  childish  and  cunninf;,  she  played  with  the  king's 
passion,  and  obtained  such  an  abiiuluie  ascendancy  over  him,  that  when 
the  queen  fell  dangerously  ill,  we  are  told  that  Miss  Stuart  was  im* 
nediaiely  surrounded  by  the  obsequious  and  rapacious  courtiers,  and 
ngarded  as  ber  probable  successor* 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  consummate 
loveliness  of  La  belle  Stuart. f  So  perfect  a  face  and  form  had  never 
before  appeared  at  court.  Nat  Lee,  th>'  poet,  in  one  of  his  rapturous 
dedicatKms,  addresses  her  as  a  divinity,  whose  matchless  beauty  was 
endUL'li  "  make  prophets  forget  their  heaven!"  HoettiereJ.  the 
famous  medailibt,  wlio  was  called  over  to  England  to  cut  the  die  for 
the  new  coinage,  exhibited  her  head  on  the  reverse  as  Britannia ;  and 
Walpde  says  that  her  profile  which  the  same  artist  afterwards  en- 


*  Mr.  Secretury  Pepys.  wbo  appears  to  have  been  n  most  enthnsiastic  admirer 

of  L.dly  CiHilemaine,  alluilcft  to  a  ptclnre  of  her  in  the^r  tf^nna  : — "  Wrnt  to-ilay 
to  »c«  Ibe  picture  of  my  Lady  Caatlemaioe  by  Lilly,  which  inctbougbt  was  a  most 
bletied  rlctnre  t** 

t  «*  Metbonght/*  says  PppVB,  •*  slic  was  the  be.^uTlfiillest  creature  that  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life  !"  Ue  even  smius  disposed  to  allow  ber  superiority  to  Lmdj  Castle- 
mainc. — See  his  Diary, 

I  Uc  18  sostetimes  called  PfaSUp  Rati.  He  became  so  psitloaatcly  cassBogrsd 
of  Mils  StiiMrt  while  she  tat  to  hisi,  st  aesrly  to  Iom  bit  seases. 
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graved  for  a  medal,  displays  the  most  perfect  face  ever  seen.  Her 
figure  was  a^  exquisite  as  her  face.  She  danced,  walked,  dressed  to 
admiradoii,  and  sat  her  horse  witb  peculiar  grace.  Such  a  rare  com- 
bination of  the  Diost  daasling  charms  would  have  emhnui  the  wlide 
court ;  but  fortunately  for  those  who  were  exposed  to  their  influ- 
ence, Miss  Stuart  was  as  frivolous  and  weak  in  mind  as  she  was 
beautiful  in  person.  She  had  just  wit  enough  to  feel  her  power  and 
abuse  it.  Her  amusements  were  so  childish  that  De  Grammont  say«f, 
**  Tout  y  etait,  liors  les  poupe^s."  In  the  presence-chamber  she 
used  to  cinjjloy  lifTsolf  in  building  bouses  of  cards,  while  those  wbo 
Wiblit'd  io  secure  tUe  good  graces  oi  the  beautiiul  favourite  were 
eagerly  engaged  in  supplying  her  with  materials,  or  affbetcd  to  inn* 
.  tate  her  amusement.  Buckingham,  that  universal  genius,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  this  frail  species  of  architecture,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  favour  at  court,  while  buildiog  card  houses 
for  Miss  Stuart. 

However  discomfited  by  the  queen's  unexpected  recovery,  Miss 
Stuart  retained  her  power  over  the  king,  by  standing  most  j>erlina- 
ciously  oil  the  defensive  without  actually  driving  bim  to  despair.  Her 
airs,  her  caprices,  her  impertinences,  her  altcniate  fits  of  tenderness 
and  hauteur,  agi  tated  bim  to  such  an  excess,  tbat  be  soroetimea  appearad 
at  the  council-board  like  a  man  distracted.  He  ofieied  titles,  which 
were  refused,  and  presents,  which  were  accepted.  He  set  about  re- 
forming his  manage  d'amouff  in  compb'ancc  with  her  affected  scruples 
and  pretended  jenlonsy ;  he  gave  up  I>ady  Cleveland;  he  promised  to 
discard  his  singers  and  actresses,  and  other  superfluous  ladies  then  on 
bis  eslablislmient — iu  vain!  The  fair  Stuart  held  out,  till,  at  a  critical 
moment,  fortune  and  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  stepped  in  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  roost  sacred  majesty.  De  Grammont  had  just  received 
from  Paris  a  certain  calecbe,  which  be  presented  to  the  king*  Such  a 
ealecbe,  so  light,  so  degant  in  its  form,  so  finished  in  all  its  appoint* 
ments,  bad  never  beibre  been  seen  in  England ;  it  excited  the  admira* 
tion  of  the  whole  court*  The  queen,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
Miss  Stuart,  were  earb  eager  to  be  the  first  to  exhibit  themselves  in 
this  wondrous  caleche ; — the  preference  was  given  to  Miss  Stuart: 
a  preference,  which,  it  was  scandalously  insinuated,  cost  the  fair  lady 
some  diminutiou  ol  tliat  immaculate  purity  upon  which  she  had  hitherto 
piqued  herself.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  she  had 
already  carried  ber  coquetry  witb  the  king  even  to  tbat  extremest 
▼erge  where  a  woman  looks  wondrous  wise,  and  a  man  wondrous 
foolish'if  tbey  stop  short ;  and  after  the  affair  of  the  caleche  we  bear  no 
more  of  the  fair  Stuart's  cruelty,  till,  m  btau  Jour,  to  the  ama2ement 
of  the  court  and  inexpressible  consternation  of  the  kin^,  she  eloped 
from  Whilehall,  and  was  secretly  married  to  llie  Duke  of  Hichmond* 

"  What  dire  events  from  amorous  causes  spring  1" 

We  are  not  now  to  learn,  either  from  tale  or  history,  the  esprice  of 
a  gidd^  and  profligate  woman  changed  the  fate  of  three  kingdoms. 
The  Kmg  was  transported  witb  rage  at  a  step  which  seemed  to  set  bis 
power  and  his  love  at  defiance  :  all  who  were  suspected  of  having  been 

privy  to  the  marriage  of  Miss  Smart  w  ith  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
(among  whom  were  some  of  the  king's  best  friends  and  wisest  coun- 
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tellors,  who  saw  no  otber  means  of  saving  bis  honour*)  vrerc  disgraced 
and  banished  from  court.  The  great  Lord  Clarendon  was  deprived  of 
the  senls,  and  dismissed  ;  and  his  dismissal  was  followed  by  those  COS* 
aequeijct's  uhieli  paved  the  way  for  the  Revolution. 

So  jimcli  for  the  fair  Frances  Stuart.  Her  ])icti»re  does  justice  to 
the  exquiiiiie  beauty  which  could  turn  a  muuarch's  head  and  revolu- 
tioDiie  a  kingdom.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  bhnde  of  the  mobi  de- 
licate description :  fair  yet  not  insipid,  her  features  are  perfectly  re- 
gular but  rather  deBcient  in  expression ;  her  hair  flows  loose  ;  she 
holds  a  bow  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  supports  her  dress  as  if 
tripping  over  the  dew.  We  fancy  we  can  trace  in  the  nymph-like  figure 
that  ait  'dc-panire,  which  excited  de  Grammont's  admiration,  as  being 
"  truly  French." 

The  lanclscape  in  this  lov»;ly  picture  is  not  its  least  charm — it  is  beau- 
tifully paniteJ,  and  reminds  us  as  much  as  Lely  can  do,  of  Rubens. 


LONDON  LYRICS. 

Tk€  Ckpham  Ckalyheate. 

Wno  bat  e'er  been  at  Clapham  must  need*  know  the  pond 

That  belongs  to  Sir  Barnahy  Sturch  : 
Tis  well  stocK*cl  with  fish;  and  the  Knight's  rather  fond 

Of  bobbing  for  lencli  and  for  perch. 

When  he  draws  up  his  line,  to  decide  if  air$  right* 

Moi&i  drops  o'er  his  pantaloons  dribble; 
Though  seldom,  if  ever,  beguiled  by  a  bite. 

He  noir  and  then  bouts  of  a  nibble. 

Vulgar  mud,  very  like  vulgar  men,  will  encroach, 

Unchcck'd  by  the  spade  and  the  rake; 
In  process  of  time  it  enveloped  the  roach 

In  Sir  Barnaby*s  Liiliput  lake. 

Five  workmen,  well  arm*d.  and  denuded  of  shoes, 
Novr  fearlessly  delved  in  the  flood ; 

To  steal  unawares  on  the  Empress  of  Oose, 
And  carl  oil  her  insoleui  mud. 

The  innocent  rutivf  were  borne  ^mm  the  bog. 

Eel,  minnow,  and  luad,  felt  the  shovel. 
And  lisaid*]ike  eft  lay  with  fugitive  frog 

In  a  clay-huilt  extempore  hovcK 

The  men  work'd  away  with  their  bands  and  their  f«et, 

And  delved  in  a  regular  rin;^' • 
When  lo!  as  their  taskwork  was  all  but  complete. 
They  waken'd  a  mineral  spring. 

**  We  'vc  found  a  (JhalybcaiCt  sir,"  cried  the  men  : 
We  halt  till  we  know  what  your  wish  is*' — i 
**  Keep  it  safe/'  quoth  the  kuight,  *<  till  you  *ve  finish'd,  and  then 
Throw  it  back  with  the  rest  of  the  fishes." 


♦  T,orfl  riarmdon,  in  the  Continuation  of  liis  Life,  gives  an  account  of  this 
luarriage  .HtvJ  hiH  share  in  it.  He  i^uspected  the  King  uf  an  tuteutioo  tu  divorce 
Qofen  Catherine,  on  tbe  most  sbmrnefol  pretexts,  lo  order  to  make  way  for  the 
eUfatioa  of  Miss  Stuart  to  tbe  tbroae. 
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KARRATIVB  OF  AN  EXCURSION  TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF 

MONT  BLANC. 

By  Dr*  Eirnmid  Clarke  and  Captam  Markkam  SherwUL 

JagMMt  96tk,  18«5. 

Oir  a  beaudfttl  lerene  tuminer  evcnmg,  we  walked  up  the  hill  from  the 
town  of  Neachatd  to  La  Rocbelte,  a  charming  villa  overhanging  the  lake. 

Standing  here  on  the  terrace  walk,  snrrnmirird  with  exotics  nf  cayesl  tint  and 
sweetest  fragrance,  wr  rjn/ff!  for  liie  hn.i  unit'  nn  the  hoary  monarch  of  Uie 
AI|)S.  You  look  doNv  ti  over  a  green  vineyard,  and  a  poplar  colonnade,  on  the 
blue  sur&ce  of  the  lake;  beyond  rise  the  green  swelling  hills  of  the  opf)o- 
site  shore,  and  then*  lar  above,  the  eye  roams  along  a  sitowy  range  of  Swiss 
and  Savoy  Alps,  extending  more  than  a  hundred  tniles  in  the  sweep  of  the 
distant  horizon.  The  sun  sradualiy  descended  behind  the  Jura |  we  watched 
in  silence  the  shadow  of  the  boriaon  spreading  slowly  upwards  from  peak 
to  peak ;  but  when  all  the  less  lofty  summits  were  clad  in  sober  grey,  still 
the  colossal  '^nmniit  of  Monl  Blanc  remained  conspicuous,  like  a  bright 
cloud  detached  from  the  earth,  and  glowing  with  a  warm  roseate  light  in 
the  last  rays  of  sunset.  The  first  view  of  this  splendid  panorama  is  certainly 
one  of  the  strongest,  most  exuansiTe,  and  most  delicious  sensations  of  life. 
The  illuniiii.ited  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  as  seen  on  a  still  night  from  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  brilliant  am]  majestic  as  it  is,  has  yet  nothing  like  that  deep  im- 
pressive hold  u^ou  the  memory.  If  we  were  looking  for  a  simile  to  convey 
aome  ftint  notion  of  this  peculiar  glow  of  the  mountain  at  sunset,  might 
we  not  feebly  express  it  by  sajring,  that  you  seem  to  louk  at  a  huge  htU  of 
Bologna  Phosphorus  glowing  with  mitigated  li^ht  on  a  cloudy  day  • 

Approaching  Geneva  near  Malagny,  a  delightful  abode,  but  more  cele- 
brated from  the  ftme  of  the  elegant  Author  who,  inhabits  it,  we  again 
enjoyed  this  gorgeous  spectacle.  Very  many  times  in  our  evening  prome- 
nades about  the  lake  oi  Geneva  and  its  Invcly  environs,  we  saw  tin-  Mont 
Blanc  at  sunset,  hut  never  do  I  recollect  to  have  seen  it  tinged  ^viih  so 
deep  a  ruby  glow  as  on  iliai  evening.  To  observe  it  more  attentively,  wc 
alignted,  ran  up  through  a  vineyard,  and  gasted  in  silent  admiration,  till  by 
an  insensible  gradation  of  tints  a  bright  ruby  red  bad  cooled  into  a  deep 
violet  scarcely  le«s  beautiful.  At  t!ic  etid  of  August  i  M'  f,  wc  took  up  our 
quarters  at  the  excellent  Hotel  de  1' Union,  at  Ciiamuuni,  close  to  the  ha»e 
of  the  mountain*  The  weather,  however,  proved  unpropitioust  and  bav^ 
ing  waited  several  days,  during  which  all  tne  high  summits  were  covered 
w  'ah  ince^^sant  mist,  we  mounted  our  niuTc^  on  the  26th  of  Angim,  and  pre- 
pared to  (]u\i  the  valley  by  the  Col-dc-Balme.  On  approaching  the  sum- 
mit of  the  passage,  however,  the  thick  vapours  suddenly  burst  away,  and, 
to  our  infinite  saUsfiiction,  displayed  the  immense  colossal  form  of  the  white 
giant  lifting  his  hoary  head  in  awful  majesty,  and  claiming  his  rightful  reve- 
rence as  indisputable  sovereign  of  European  hills.  We  lingered  long,  feast- 
ing our  eyes  with  this  most  sublime  spectacle:  the  huge  Dome-du-Goikt^ 
and  the  vast  slopes  of  snow,  glittered  like  silver  in  the  glorious  burst  of  sun* 
shine.  At  last  we  tnmed  away  to  pursue  our  route  to  Martigny,  little  anti- 
cipating that  by  mere  accideutal  coincidence.  On  that  very  day  twelvemonth, 
we  should  be  quietly  perched  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
gazing  down  from  a  height,  from  which  the  summit  of  the  Col-de-Balme, 
thougli  far  more  elevated  than  any  British  mountain,  should  appear  an 
insignificant  eminence. 

From  the  spire  of  Milan  Cathedral,  yon  see  the  Monte  Rosa,  hut  I  think 
not  the  Monl  Biaiic  ;  certainly  we  saw  it  not.  While  crossing  the  noble  river 
Po,  we  took  a  long  farewell  to  the  Alps,  then  of  a  deep  violet  tinge  in  the 
closing  evening ;  they  were  soon  hid  by  the  intervening  Apennines.  After 
the  interval  of  a  year,  we  again  joyfully  hailed  our  old  hoary  acquaintance 
from  the  heights  of  the  Supcrga  above  Turin,  and  »otne  time  after  again  took 
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no  our  abodoat  the  Hotel  de  i' Union,  decidedij  one  of  the  best  mm  on  the 
Continent  * 
Daring  a  conmsation  at  Geneva,  in  which  allusion  had  been  made  to  the 

disa'^trnu^  attempt  of  Dr.  H:iiiic!,  in  1820,  it  had  been  deeply  impressed 
on  n\y  mind  that  to  hazard  the  experiment  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  ex- 
perienced guides,  would  not  only  be  childish  contemptible  temerity,  but  a 
oaie  and  selfish  trifling  with  human  life.  My  first  visit  was  therefore  direct* 
cd  to  the  bureau  of  the  chief  Guide*  the  excellent  Monbieur  Simon.  I  begged 
this  northy  and  brave  man  to  give  me  li?s  unqualified  judgment  as  to  the 
present  practicabililv  of  the  ascent,  pronusiug  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  hn 
decision  whatever  that  might  be.  Monsienr  Simon's  reply  was  nearly  this : 
^*  When  the  weather  is  favouiable,  1  for  my  own  part  shoold  like  nothing 
better  than  to  form  one  of  the  party.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  1  made  the 
aitempt,  but  wc  did  not  succeed.  Since  that  time  having  married,  1  have  not 
renewed  the  experiment,  simply  from  unwillingness  to  disoblige  my  iamily." 
That  objection  not  directly  applying,  the  next  enauiry  of  Monsieur  Simott 
was,  how  i>onn  it  might  be  proper  to  ascend?  out  his  answer  was  less 
fati*;factor\'.  He  said  that  ai  present  the  matter  was  impracticable,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  had  some  recent  fail  of  snow  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain^ 
which  woold  require  several  days  of  continued  sunshine  to  harden  iL  Mon- 
sieur Simon  engaged  to  let  me  Kiiowas  M0&  as  the  weather  should  appear  su^ 
ficiently  settled,  and  in  the  mean  time  recommended  severni  preparit nrv  mrmn- 
tain  excursions  both  to  ascertain  the  physical  strength  in  hand,  and  to  augment 
the  stock  for  the  time  of  trial.  Monsieur  Scringe,  of  Geneva,  had  itrongly 
warned  me  i^inst  i  tr  opting  so  long  a  journey  on  the  snow  without  muCR 
previous  cxerri  r  My  friend  had  been  much  accustomed  to  nipine  marchelt 
in  his  boianizins  excursions  ;  he  spoke  liierefore  from  experience.  No 
man  can  walk  from  thirty  tu  forty  miles  on  ice  and  snow  without  sufler- 
ing,  until  he  is  slowly  habituatedf  to  the  exertion ;  and  the  veiy  numerous 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  ascend  Mont  filanc  have  probably  been  occasioned 
rather  by  inatientinn  to  this  circumstance,  than  by  any  other  cause.  Of  all 
the  attempts  made»  only  eleven  had  hitherto  succeeded,  and  of  these  eleven, 
five  parties  were  of  our  own  countrymen. 

In  obedience  to  the  advice  of  M.  Simon  we  set  out  early  on  a  heautiftti 
summer  morning,  ascended  the  Mont;;n^■^rt,  dc^cemied  to  the  Mcr-de-GIace, 
traversed  its  whole  length,  and  dined  on  il.c  celebrate  I  .Fardin,  certainly  one 
of  the  loftiest  in  the  globe  :  it  is  in  itscii  merely-  a  small  pyramidal  islet  of 
grass  and  flowers  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  sea  of  ice  and  snow;  but  the  point 
of  view  is  sublime  beyond  words  to  express  it.  Nor  did  we  feel  much 
fatigue  or  inconvenience  of  respiration,  although  the  elevation  is  nearly  nine 
thousand  feet,  and  thus  much  superior  to  that  of  Vesuvius,  the  Rhigi,  the 
Furka»  the  Grimsel,  the  St  Gothard,  or  the  Grand  St.  ttemaid,  the  loftiest 
spots  wc  had  hitherto  reached.  In  Pictet's  excellent  "  I tineraire/' the  dis- 
t.inre  from  Chamouni  to  the  Jardin  is  r:i'rfl  it  seven  hours  fifteen  minnte<!, 
^vhl^h  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  a  league  an  hour,  would  make  in  -oiii- and 
reiurning  twenty-eight  miles  and  a-half  on  the  ice,  and  forty-three  and  a-hal4 
in  alL  This  is  evidently  far  too  much :  we  conjectured  the  whole  distance 
to  be  perhaps  less  than  :hirty  miles,  and  on  the  ice  possibly  about  fifteen* 
In  traversing  the  plains  of  ice,  wc  found  great  advantage  from  the  use  of 
double-headed  ice-screws  (ixed  into  the  heel  of  the  shoe ;  these  gave  us  great 
security  and  firmness,  both  in  walking  and  leaping  the  chasms,  and  no  tra- 
veller should  neglect  this  simple  precaution. 

So  invignraiing  is  the  hi2;n  mountain  air,  aided  hv  the  strong  stimulu-  nf 
subUme  and  perfectly  novel  <;cenery,  that  on  returning  we  were  very  little 
fatigued  i  and  in  the  evening,  hy  starlight,  I  walked  about  hve  miles  to  and 
from  the  Hameau  des  Ptelenns,  to  examine  a  bdrometer  possessed  by  Marie 
("outct,  one  of  our  guides  to  the  Jardin.  We  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  in- 
strument, made  by  Nl»)iisieur  (bourdon  of  Geneva,  and  presented  to  Coutet  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Clissold,  who  ascended  so  successfully  in  1 82S^.    We  spent 
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some  lime  in  examining  tt*  and  going  over  the  little  maoipulatiofii.  Hiihcrtct 
it  had  never  mounted  to  the  summit,  and  it  was  resolved  that  should  the 
weather  continue  steady  enough  to  admit  of  our  ascent,  Coutet  should  go 
wiih  us.  The  tinding  so  excellent  an  instrument  at  Chamouni,  was  a  very 
high  graUficatton.  On  inquiring  at  Geneva  of  niy  friend  Monsieur  Gautier, 
the  professor  of  astro&omv,  where  the  l)e»t  mountain  barometers  might  be 
purcnased,  he  gave  me  ine  address  of  M.  Gourdon.  He  was  not  inen  at 
Geneva,  but  after  some  dithculiy  I  found  him  at  his  country-house  near 
C^ouge.  M.  Gourdon  was  so  obliging  a:i  to  go  over  the  little  processet  <tf 
obsenration  with  me,  but  unlucliily  he  had  no  liaromeivr  by  him,  in  which 
the  mtrcurv  n  otild  de>cend  low  enough  to  measure  the  Mont  IJIanc,  and  he 
said  then  vsoultl  tioi  be  time  to  make  one.  'Ihi'*  munificent  prcsetil  of 
Mi.  Ciib.Nuld  lu  Cuuici  was  certainly  a  very  strong  luduccuient  to  hire  hiui  as 
our  guide;  but  he  did  not  at  fint  seem  exceedingly  desirous  of  ascending, 
and  said  with  a  blunt  good-natured  smile^  that  he  imagined  we  should  all  find 
a  ramble  to  the  Grands  Mulets,  and  down  ai^ain,  quite  sufTicienl.  Coutet,  how- 
ever, hnaliy  consented  to  go,  should  we  continue  to  desire  iu  About  10 
o'clock  Juiien  Devouassou,  one  of  the  guides,  returned  with  me  to  the  inu, 
as  there  was  no  moon,  and  a  sudden  mountain  torrent  had  torn  up  the  road, 
;irid  cf)viTfd  the  plain  with  sand  and  granite  blocks.  This  day  wa?  allo- 
gelhcr  exceedingly  delightful,  and  we  began  to  feci  i>anguinc  of  succei>s,  and 
anxiously  desirous  to  make  the  experiment.  'Llic  following  morning,  how- 
ever, had  altered  the  scene  :  the  glittering  chain  of  gigantic  peaks  had  ditap- 
jiearcd  :  all  was  one  thick  mass  of  cloud  and  dense  fog  in  the  morning. 
Towards  noon  the  sun  again  api)earcd,  and  we  seized  the  opportunity  to 
ascend  La  Fiegere,  a  mountain  opposed  to  the  Mer-de-Glace,  and  atiordinga 
noble  prospect  of  it  and  the  surrounding  needles.  Superb  as  this  view  is,  to 
us  it  was  less  interesting  in  some  degree  than  the  following  day's  nuuble  to 
the  summit  of  the  Breven.  We  had  then  a  beautifully  clear  morning,  and 
having  provided  ourselves  with  a  telescope,  could  very  distinctly  bee  and 
examine  the  state  of  the  ice  and  snows  on  the  Mont  Blanc.  The  guides 
concluded,  after  a  careful  and  anxious  survey,  that  the  Glacier  beneath  the 
Grand?  Mulets  would  be  found  unusually  ciaekedand  fissured  ;  and  this  jucig- 
inent  we  afterwards  found  to  \n-  correct,  in  the  evening  of  this  day  the 
weather  once  more  changed  :  some  snow  fell  on  the  higher  mountains,  and 
the  worthy  '*  Guide  Chef*  gave  us  very  little  hope  of  the  possibility  of  trying 
the  ascent  during  this  season.  Noticing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  dimatc 
of  ChauTOuni  ;  when  we  had  quiie  lost  all  courage,  tfic  sky  on  a  -uddeu 
resumed  its  clearness,  and  on  one  of  the  luost  heavenly  mornings  posj>ibie, 
without  a  single  streak  or  cloud,  we  set  off  on  mules  to  ascend  the  Buet,  the 
highest  mountain  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  after  the  Mont  Blanc.  The  ele- 
vation is  nearly  9480  feet  rrench.  We  were  on  the  snow  -Awxw.  four  boors 
in  a^cending,  and  two  in  tle^ccnding,  and,  on  the  w  hole,  scv  en  m  going  up  and 
five  in  coining  down.  It  \^  to  be  observed  that  we  had  good  mules  nearly  lo 
the  ver^  of  unesnow,  yet  1  believe  the  journey  had  never  before  been  accom- 
plished in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Pictet  makes  the  distance  eleven  liours: 
that  would  make,  at  the  common  calculation  of  a  league  an  hour,  unless  iliaii 
sixty-six.  miles  in  going  and  returning.  We  conjectured  thai  u  might  be 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  miles. 

i  had  the  great  pleasure,  on  this  excursion,  to  accuinpany  a  medical 
gentleman,  son  of  a  distinguished  physician  in  London,  hiutsetf  as  urbane, 
and  1  trusi  one  day  to  be  as  succes;!>ful,  as  his  excelient  father.  He  had 
recently  passed  over  land  from  India,  and  we  talked  of  the  torrid  sands  of 
Arabia' while  pioddiii";  along  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps.  The  whole  day 
proved  quite  delightful.  The  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  amazing  extent  m  d 
,  wildnes5  of  the  prospect,  the  amusing  ^/fvsa/Ai  down  slopes  nf  snow  twice 
the  height  of  the  Monument,  the  feeling  of  augincutiug  muscular  strength, 
and  above  all,  the  conversation  of  so  agreeable  a  companion,  rendered  tiiis 
one  of  the  pleasantest  rambles  1  ever  ci^oyed.  To  oaTC  ascended  Mont 
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Blanc  in  the  train  of  so  acute  an  observer,  would  have  given  iue  ihe  highest 
satbriction  $  and  had  the  chief  Gnide  thought  it  pmdeot  to  ict  out  inime* 
diately  on  the  expedition,  I  believe  that  pleasure  would  have  been  afForded; 

but  on  ri'  n  rfin«;nItation,  Monsieur  Simon,  could  not  consent  that  we 
should  set  out  nutil  the  weather  was  more  fixed.  Peculiar  cimimMances 
compelling  niy  intelligent  friend  to  quit  the  valley,  1  gave  up  ali  hope 
of  a  companion.  Before  leaving  Geneva,  I  had  taken  considerable  paiq« 
to  ascertain  whether  any  attempt  would  be  made  this  season  ;  but,  thouj^h 
several  rumours  were  abroad,  I  heard  of  none  definite.  It  was  at  one 
tliue  reported  currently,  that  the  ladies  who  so  successfully  passed 
the  Col-du-G^nt  In  1829,  would  return  to  Chamouni,  to  ascend  Mont 
Blanc  this  season  ;  and  it  was  clearly  desirable  that  before  these  courageous 
travellers  hazjuilcd  the  attempt,  some  other  party  «houl<l  precede  iliein, 
and  report  the  state  of  the  passage.  It  is  self-evident,  that  if  this  desire 
to  show  respect  to  the  fair  was  not  a  paramount  motive,  it  certainly  ought 
to  have  been;  and  perhaps  in  a  certain  sense  and  to  a  ceruin  decree  it  was 
so.  Desirous  to  improve  the  present  fine  weather,  I  proposed  to  Mon- 
sieur Simon,  anfl  the  five  guides  sefecled,  that  wc  should  set  out  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  ihe  24lh  of  August.  Couiei  and  Julien  consented;  but 
the  prudent  and  kind  Monsieur  ^^mon  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  wait- 
ing one  more  day,  that  the  new  snows  might  be  more  firmly  agglutinated  to 
the  old.  Ahh'^ugh  much  afraid  at  the  time  that  the  weather  nilaht  ncain 
change,  and  so  the  whole  design  be  eventually  frustrated  by  the  delay,  yet  in 
the  issue  I  bad  the  greatest  reason  to  rejoice  at  it  for  several  reasons,  prin- 
cipally because  to  it  I  owed  thepleastire  of  a  most  agreeable  companion,  to 
whose  steadiness  nn  I  calm  p«  rM  Vprin  r  coura^^e  the  pleasure  and  uliiuiate 
successor  the  attempt  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.  On  VVeflnesday 
the  24lh,  when  our  arrangements  were  pretty  nearly  completed  for  startiug 
on  the  following  momingji^  Captain  Markham  Sherwill,  whom  I  had  not  pre- 
viously the  honour  to  know,  arrived  at  Chamouni,  and,  finding. .Marie  Coulet 
at  liberty,  ascended  with  him  to  the  Mer-de-Glace.  Immediately  on  return- 
ing to  the  inn.  Captain  Sherwill  proposed  to  join  in  the  expedition.  I 
thought  it  but  fair  to  mention  to  him  what  had  been  commonly  said  of  the 
necessity  of  preparatory  uiountain  courses,  but,  having  been  long  inured  to 
severe  pedestrian  excrci^e,  Captain  Sherwill  conceived  this  training  to  hiitr^clf 
unnecessary.  Our  private  arrangements  were  soon  terminated:  we  resolved 
to  hire  two  additional  guides,  and  agrcetl,  in  case  cither  of  us  should  find  it  de- 
sirable to  return,  it  shouhl  then  beconsidered  fair  and  honourable,  that  the 
other  should  take  four  <  f  the'  <;even  guides  and  procecfl  onunrds.  It  was 
resolved  farther,  that  a  certain  salary  shouhl  he  paid  ilic  guides  if  we  suc- 
ceeded only  iti  reaching  the  Grands  Mulets^  about  lialf  way  up,  another 
higher  sum  if  we  reached  the  Grand  Plateau,  a  third  price  if  we  mounted  to 
the  Fetit-Mulet,  and  the  full  honorarium  only  on  condition  of  our  entire 
success  by  gaining  the  inmost  pinnacle  and  re-dcsrending  in  safety. 

These  preliminaries  adjusted,  we  sallied  out  to  procure  the  two  addilional 
guides.  This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter:  of  the  forty  guides  enrolled  at 
Chamouny,  not  more  than  half  would  by  any  pecuniary  temptation  be  in- 
durcrl  to  think  of  the  ascent;  and  those  who  were  di'^y>o';ed  to  po,  the 
^rc  iier  [)art  were  already  engaged,  there  being  an  unusual  press  of  travellers 
at  thai  time  in  the  valley.  Some  English  gentletnen,  and  among  others,  the 
Reverend  Parker  Voules,  materially  assisted  us  iu  this  matter.  The  delibera- 
tion and  adjustment  of  the  list  of  guides  was  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
whole  preparatory  business  :  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  In  >vritlng 
down  tne  name  of  a  guide  on  a  scrap  ut  paper,  you  might  uninteuiionally  be 
doing  him  an  injury.  At  last,  however,  the  aflair  was  finally  arranffed. 
I  had  already  frequently  debated  with  the  guideton  the  best  mode  of  dividing 
Uic  journeys.  At  first  I  had  proposed  to  sleep  on  the  Rocher  Rouge  the 
first  night,  that  we  might  have  abundance  of  time  to  spare  upon  the  summit, 
arrive  there  fresh  and  vigonms :  this  motion,  however,  was  unanimously 
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rejected  ;  and  the  opinion  quite  decisive  that  the  nights  were  now  too  long 
and  loo  cold  to  think  of  sleepioK  at  so  great  an  elevation.  Even  Couiet  de« 
dared  that  nothing  whatever  should  tempt  him  to  renew  so  hazardous  an 
experiment.  The  next  proposition  was  to  encamp  for  the  nl^^hi  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Grand  Plateau,  !e:iving  the  asceiU  of  La  Cole,  that  is,  the 
steep  slope  towdrds  the  Rocher  Rouge,  till  the  morning.  To  this  plan 
Cputet  was  Icis  averse,  and  I  was  exceedingly  solicitous  to  bring  over  the 
Otner  guides  to  the  same  opinion  $  but  our  suide  Jutien  sironsly  opposed  the 
motion,  even  declaring  that,  if  we  were  to  advance  beyond  the  Grands  Mulets, 
he  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  joining  the  party.  \  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  Jullen  spoke  frotn  a  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  this 
■Dcatnns ;  for  he  proved  himself,  on  trial,  an  intrepid  and  very  attentive  guide ; 
yel  I  was  much  disconcerted  by  his  refusal,  and  am  now  decidedly  convinced 
that  no  traveller  should  once  think  of  sleeping  on  the  Grjml'j  :\Iulcts  the  first 
ni^tit.  To  do  so  is  to  incur  no  trifling  danj^cr.  Wiiii  the  hnest  possible 
weather  and  the  utmost  exertion,  \vc  found  il  no  very  easy  task  to  reach  the 
tummttand  return  before  night.  A  shower  of  rain,  or  the  most  trifline  accident, 
would  have  proved  rather  serious.  Having  found,  however,  so  much  difficulty 
in  mustering  the  requisite  fuimber  of  guides,  it  was  clear  either  that  the 
journey  must  be  entirely  abandoned,  or  the  inaoner  of  pro&ecuttug  it  left  en- 
tirely to  their  direction.  After  much  diteossioo,  theieTore,  wc  consented  to 
encamp  the  first  night  on  the  Grands  Mulcts  rocks,  and  Coutet  repeated  his 
waggish  suggestion  that  wc  ^!mnld  probably  next  morning  quietly  walk  down 
again ;  a  termination  of  the  voyage  which  he  said  had  happened  tu  lain  on 
very  many  occasions  before.  Dr.  Paccard,  the  medical  gentleman  who  fir^t 
asoHided  Moot  Hane,  and  still  resides  at  Charoouni,  was  good  enough  to 
show  me  the  cravipvns  which  he  used  In  that  expedition  ;  but  I  thought 
the  ice-screws  far  simpler  and  better.  Our  obliging  hn^t?  tlie  .\Icssrs.  Char- 
lets,  were  constaniiy  active  in  preparing  provisionsy^wmc,  ^bcc.  and  iheir  sister^ 
the  excellent  Madame  Simona,  with  a  materoal  kindness  which  I  shall  not 
easily  foiget*  first seoldcd  us  soundly  for  thinking  of  the  exeunion,  and  theu 
set  to  work  to  provide  every  Utile  comfort  she  could  possibly  procure  or  manu- 
facture. Gaiters,  warm  hose,  spencer,  strings  for  one's  hat,  fruit,  spare  veils, 
&c.  &c.  :^ander  her  friendly  auspices  nothing  was  overlooked.  It  now  on\y 
remained  to  make  proper  dispositions  m  case  of  any  unfortunate  occurrence^ 
and  then  to  take  a  few  hours  slumber  to  wiod  ap  the  machinery  for  the  ex- 
ertions nf  iliL  t  irii'nig  (lay. 

Thuibday,  2jLii  August. — Waked  at  five  o'clock,  with  news  ofii  Ucliglufui 
asomiog;  dressed  as  usual*  putting  on  a  pair  of  shoes  with  large  pyramidal 
nails,  uui  a  pair  of  strong  gaiters  made  for  the  occasion,  and  lined  with  Cha- 
mois It  uher.  Descending  to  the  room  below,  we  found  our  f>arty  of  guides 
leisurely  despatching  breakfiut.  There  reigned  a  tolerable  share  of  gravity  in 
all  laces.  Tncy  seemed  very  little  disposed  to  hurry,  probably  thinking  the 
quarters  below  fully  equal  to  the  quarters  above;  and  we  had  abundant  ttmc 
to  reach  the  Grands  Mulets  before  dark.*  The  provisions  were  now  all  ready 
and  packed.  We  took  iwcniy-oue  bottles  of  Vin  ordinaire,  otic  bottle  of  Cog- 
nac brandy,  one  bottle  of  vinegar,  one  toupelle  of  syrup,  twoofsiropde  vinaigre, 
two  bottles  of  old  Neuchatel  wme,  two  bottles  of  claret,  seven  loaves,  five  [louuds 
of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar  and  lemons,  three  pounds  ofraisnisand 
prunes*  some  candles,  nine  cold  (owls,  eight  joints  of  veal  and  mutton. 


•  Saussure  hns  well  remarked  tiie  iiiconveniencc  of  arriving  too  early  at  aa 
Alpine  hotel.  Sur  les  montagnes  licgageea  de  ueiges  et  dont  la  hauteur  n'excede 
pas  1000  k  1200  tolse,  11  est  trfts  agr^able  d'arrlver  de  boane  beore  a  soq  gtte. 
Mais  dans  les  montagaes  tr^s-clevees  et  cmivertes  dc  neiges,  ces  fini  journ^'c 
■ont  extr^tnement  p^niblea  :  oa  ae  saii  ou  se  tenir  $  si  Too  reste  traoquiUe,  ou  est 
transl  de  f^oid ;  et  la  fatigue,  joinle  k la  raiel^  de  I'air,  vooalMe  la  force  el  le  eoutage 
do  Tous  lehaeffer  par  rexerciee.'*— Sansiare»  Voyage  dana  1st  Alpctt  Com.  »• 
p.  164. 
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These  provisions  were  packed  in  harrcsacs,  and  sent  on  by  by  porters  to 
the  ttdge  of  the  glacier,  where  we  were  to  break&at.  These  porters  the  guides 
thought  proper  to  hire  tbcniidircsy  that  thej  might  be  less  embarrassed  in 
ascending  the  ba^e  of  the  monntatOf  and  be  leady  to  embark  oa  the  Ice  wiUi 

ttoimpatred  vigour. 

About  five  minntes  after  seven  we  mnuni^d  our  two  mules,  and  bade  fare- 
well to  our  frieadt  and  a  numerous  circle  of  the  old  guides  who  had  assembled 

to  see  us  set  out.  Among  others,  the  fine  vigorous  old  man  Jaques  Balmat, 
the  original  guide  who  accompanied  Dr.  Paccard  in  thefirst  mi  rrrs^fiil  ascent. 
Our  excellent  landlord  bade  us  good-bye  with  ihe  most  cordial  wis-hes  for 
our  success ;  and  the  kind-hearted  Madame  Simond  shook  us  bv  the  hand 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  lepeattng  frequently  that  she  had  not  given  ber  consent 
to  the  thing. 

We  lefi  ihe  hotel  accompanied  by  the  following  seven  guides  on  foot  :— 

1,  Joseph  Marie   Coutet,  aged  33,  married,    1  child.     Had  been  to  the 

sumtnii  six  times,  was  nearly  killed  by  the  uvaianclie  m  l&HO. 
9.  Simeon  Devouassou,  aged  30,  .married,  1  child.  Once. 

3.  Pierre  Tairraz  lejeune,  aged  38,  single.  Once. 

4.  Julien  Devooissou,  a^ed  3()»  marriM»  3  children.  Never.   Nearly  killed 

by  the  avalanche  in  1820. 
3.  Piem  Joseph  Simond,  aged  37t  married,  1  chUd.  Never. 
6.  Simon  Toumier,  aged  S8,  single.  Never. 
7«  Michel  Oevonassoa,  aged  26,  married,  2  children.  Never.* 

Imroediat«*!v  cro^^cd  over  the  bridge  of  the  Arve,  and  then  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  riv^r  tn  the  mule  road,  through  fields  of  hemp,  corn,  flax,  &c. 
Passed  over  the  waaie  uf  sand  and  granite  blocks,  which  hod  utterly  de- 
vastated our  honest  guide  Julien's  little  iarm.  At  half-afttr  seven  arrived  at 
our  captain  Coutet's  chdlei,  in  the  Hameau  des  Pelerins,  and  dismounted  to 
examine  the  barometers  and  compare  the  scales.  The  excellent  instrument 
we  were  to  take  with  us  here  in  the  shade  stood  at  25  inches,  1  line  l-tcnth« 
French  measure.  Tbermometeir  of  barometer,  14i*  Reaumur  in  the  shade. 
Thermometer  of  external  air,  the  same* 

With  this  we  carefully  compared  another  barometer,  which  was  to  be  lefi 
behind  ;  and  David  Coutet,  brother  of  Marie  Coutet,  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  instruments  at  appointed  times,  while  we  were  above.  Coutet  put 
on  his  close  hussar  jacket  and  wide  coaiia  straw  hat,  bade  a  hastv  adieu  to 
bis  cara  sposa,  and  then  in  a  trice  we  were  all  under  wei^h  for  the  hill  side. 

Asweberran  to  ascend  by  a  lidle  common,  clo^^etothe  Hamcau  des  Pclerins, 
Juiien  walked  close  to  my  mule,  and  said,  hail  serious,  half  smiling, — "  Je 
vout  assure,  Monsieur,  que  nous  avons  lout  bien  pri^  bier  an  toir."  Crossed 
a  Ihtle  rivulet,  then  entered  a  pleasant  wood  of  firs,  and  soon,  emcigiog  from 
the  pine  wood,  commenced  a  steep  windini^  prissage  among  the  fiionti!ain 
shruDs.  C^n  our  right  hand  we  had  the  edge  ot  the  long  white  Glacier  des 
Buissons,  on  our  left  the  stream  from  the  Cascade  des  Pelerins.  This  path 
gradually  led  upward  to  the  last  patch  of  cultivation  surrounding  Favret's 
cotta^,  the  Chilet  dc  la  Part.  It  was  now  half  after  eight  o'clock,  with  a 
beautiful  blue  sky  above.  Sitting  on  the  mule,  as  we  halted  a  few  rmnuics  to 
rest  the  guides,  the  prospect  was  perfectly  deh^iutul.  At  the  nortli-castem 
extremity  of  the  valley  before  us,  rose  the  lofty  green  passage  of  the  Col«de» 
Balme;  thm  came  the  red  eraggy  thunder-smitten  pinnacles  of  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges  (the  Acroceraunia  of  the  v.il!ey>  ;  then,  directly  opposite  to  us,  the 
long  pine  woods  and  bare  broken  summit  of  the  Breven  ;  then  turning  a 
little  round,  the  bold  calcareous  turreu  of  the  calcareous  Aiguille  de  Varens, 
partly  covered  by  a  low  mass  of  white  cloud.  Then  came  the  green  hills  of 


*  ThrooghoBt  this  narrative,  we  have  generally  foUoired  the  speilleg  adopted 
hf  De  Sauasaret  in  prefbrenoe  to  any  other. 
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the  Pranon  and  the  Col  de  Voza  closing  the  other  end  of  the  vuiiey  of.Ch«« 
mouni.  Looking  directly  downwards,  ^ou  saw  under  yoar  feet  the  dark  pine 
woods  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  intersected  by  the  while  stony  torrent 
that  had  hnr^t  itself  several  channels  to  join  the  Arvc.  Then,  fnrthcr  on, 
numerous  brown  ch&lets  dispersed  irregularly  among  the  |)anillclo§r^m.<i  of 
yellow  com,  or  green  hemp,  or  flax,  or  clover.  A  little  farther  the  clustered 
village  of  Chamouni,  and  the  bii^fiL  tin-covered  spire  of  the  chttfch. 
Turning  your  hack  on  the  village,  and  risiiu  n  liitlf  from  ihc  valley,  you  savp 
a  long  line  of  tall  thick  dark-^rcen  pint-^  forming  a  most  beautiful  hack-ground 
to  the  white  icy  pinnacles  of  ihe  rugged  Glacier  des  Buissons,  which  projects 
far  down  into  the  smiling  vale  beneath.  Then,  higher  up,  you  foand  above 
you  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  and  the  huge  bulk  of  the  D6mc-du-Goiii^ 
shining  like  polished  silver  in  the  morning  son  ;  and  still  higher,  and  directly 
over  head,  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  monstrous  Aiguille  du  Midi ;  its 
base  covered  with  ice,  and  lotver  down  with  moo,  heath,  juniper,  rhododen- 
dron, &c. 

Vciy  anxionsly  we  cx  r.nincd  the  white  m.T*^cs  uf  rlnutl  in  tlio  distant  ho- 
rizon. A  few  wild  streaks,  like  those  which  seamen  call  the  jjrey  mare^s 
tail,  were  judged  to  indicate  opposite  currents  of  air  j  and  on  subsequently 
consnhing  the  meteorological  journal,  kept  in  the  convent  of  the  Grand  St 
Bernard,  we  fonnd  this  opinion  confirmed.  At  present  the  vent  du  Nofd 
prevailed,  hnt  there  was  some  appreheu«ton  that  the . rent  du  Midi  mighl 
return  and  bring  bad  weather. 

Alighted  from  our  mules,  and  entered  the  laat  horaan  habitation  we  were  to 
pass,  uie  chAlet  of  honest  Favret.  The  goo<l  old  man  was  not  at  home;  but  a 
pleasingyoung  woman,  !  believe  his  danahter,  crave  us  some  excellent  £;oat*s 
milk.  There  were  two  females  busy  in  their  domestic  cares;  a  wood  lire 
burning  a.^ainst  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  seemed  to  form  one  wall  of 
the  cottage;  over  this  fire  was  a monttroui  black  kettle,  snspeiKled  on  a  cum- 
brous  wooden  crane,  for  hoilini;  milk,  making  cheese,  S:c.  The  roof  sloped 
rapidly  down,  supported  on  low  walls  of  uficementcd  stone,  and  a  projection 
of  the  same  root  covered  a  goat:*'  shed,  which  was  but  iilighily  separated  from 
the  dwellin^room.  In  a  comer  were  one  or  two  rude  bedsteads,  wiih  aonie 
chamois*  skms  atid  old  rl.  ihcs,  forming  a  bed.  Near  the  fire  was  an  old  tripod 
stool;  I  think  the  only  article  of  sedentary  furniture.  The  smoke  found  its 
way  out  of  the  holes  in  the  roof  as  it  liked  best ;  and  nearly  over  the  fire  was 
a  black  smoky  shelf.  up  porting  several  masses  of  that  inferior  white  cheese, 
called  Serac.  Our  goat's  milk  was  brought  in  coarse  black  earthenware 
bowl^,  with  dnnlilc  nanriles.  It  wa?  delictoii';lv  mnl  \nd  fresh,  hc\n^  kept 
out  of  the  cottage  in  a  little  dairy,  with  a  sjnall  stream  of  ^vatcr  trickling 
through  it.  Having  finished  our  mdk,  we  bade  adieu  to  our  young  hostess, 
who  wished  us  success  with  a  smile  of  the  greatest  goorl-nature.  The  mulea 
scrambled  nimbly  forward  from  rock  to  rock ;  for  there  began  now  to  be 
very  «canly  vestige  of  path.  Julien  «hovved  ns  the  spot  at  which  he  bad  nearly 
peri^«licd  from  drinking  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  had  been 
put  up  by  mistake  among  the  provisions,  as  syrup  of  vinegar,  in  Dr.Hamd'a 
expcnttion,  18S0.  JuIieOt  however,  recovered  his  strength  sufficient^  to 
continue  his  march,  was  present  at  the  £ual  avalanche^  and  « second  time 
very  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 

About  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock  we  quitted  the  mules  at  a  sort  of  semi- 
artificial  dwelling,  called  La  Pierre  Pointue.  It  is  a  kind  of  stone  tent,  formed 
of  a  vast  block  on  one  side,  and  i  ivnl!  nf  uncementcd  stone  on  the  side  next 
the  glacier.  The  month  is  open  ;  but  w  hen  once  wtthio,  you  are  tolerablv 
snug.  Here  the  solitary  goatiierd  and  uart  of  his  tlock  find  occasional 
sheiterfrom  the  pelting  storm  and  biting  mast. 

The  road  being  no  longer  at  all  practicable  for  mules,  wc  sent  them  back, 
with  pencil  notes  to  our  friends  below,  by  the  hand  of  a  fine  ruddv«ni5!ing 
child  of  the  mountains,  who  said  her  name  was  Doroth<fe  Favret.  Advanc- 
ing rapidly  on  foot,  we  passed  by  a  narrow  goat-track,  among  rhododendron 
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thrabs  overhanging^  a  steep  acclivity,  ulmo^t  a  precipice,  of  several ^huQdred 
tttX.  There  was,  oowever,  no  considerable  danger,  if  you  were  a  little  cau- 
tious in  placing  your  feet.  Ala  quarter  before  eleven  we  reached  the  extreime 
«d^e  of  vegetation,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  the  broad  moraine  of  stones  that 
skirt  the  glacier  Here  we  were  not  sorry  to  find  the  porters  ahcady  arrived 
.witii  the  baggage  and  breakfast  j  and  we  all  bat  down  in  the  »hade  of  a  huge 
Uoick,  fallen  from  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  called  Pierre  de  TEchelle,  because 
the  ladder  used  in  crossing  the  glacier  was  fornierly  placed  tlu-rc.  This  lad- 
der, however,  was  not  there  at  present ;  hnt  had  been  left  on  the  Grands 
Mulets  rocks  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  iu:>i  summer,  having  been  found 
more  inconvenient  than  useful  in  the  passa^.  The  important  materials 
were  hastily  uofAcked ;  two  napkins  spread  for  us  upon  a  rock ;  some  water, 
brought  from  a  sSiream  of  melted  ice,  tnat  fell  by  the  vd'zc  (  fthc  glacier,  was 
handed  up  in  a  ^rc:U  h]:\ck  copper  saucepan  ;  and  a  few  \s  i ne-bottlcs  were 
uncoriicd.  We  i>al  down  to  breakfast,  all  under  the  due  inilucDCC  ut  tiieiieen 
mouDtain  air.  As  we  sat  munching  very  diligently,  loud  rumbling  shocks 
were  heard  from  time  to  timeamonu  the  ice  oeforeus;  and  every  now  and 
then  the  long  distant  roar  of  an  avalanche.  The  summit  of  the  nrcv?  n  •>^>- 
peared  to  be  about  on  a  level  with  us;  and  upon  its  top  we  couid  di&tnictly 
see  several  travellers  who  had  ascended  to  watch  our  progress  j  and  with  our 
telescope  we  made  oat  th«r  dgnal  to  us-hi  hat  placeo  on  a  baton,  which  we 
hastened  to  answer  by  a  counter-signal.  The  round  snowy  top  of  the  Buet 
now  reared  Jtsclfabove  the  line  oftbe  Ai^uille-^  Rnu'!;es.  Bent.uli,  in  the  dis- 
tance, we  walciicd  the  deep  bed  ot  tlic  Ar\e,  tiii  iL  wound  rouiul  and  plun^^cd 
from  tight  into  a  dark  fir-covered  ravine.  A  little  higher  up,  we  distinctly 
made  out  part  of  the  stream  that  runs  down  to  form  the  lovely  Cascade  dc 
ChtMe. 

When  we  had  been  some  time  at  rest,  I  was  desirous  of  examining  the  rate 
c»f  the  poise  $  and  found  the  pulse  of  one  of  the  oldest  porters,  Couiet  le 
Chamois,  to  beat  eighty-four;  our  Captain  Coutet,  eighty-four ;  my  own, 

cighty-eiL'ht  ;  tlie  umde,  Siinem  Ocvfjiiasson,  ninety-two ;  Pierre  Tairraz  le 
jennr,  one  himdrfd  and  two;  and  C!;>tjin  Sherwill,  one  hundred  and  eight. 
'lii\i>  icsuU  :3urpri&ed  me  a  good  deal ,  i  expected  to  fnid  the  pulse  of  the 
Strongest  and  most  muscular  subjects  least  accelerated.  This,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Pierre  Tairraz  le  Jeunc,  a  young  Heicules  in 
figure  and  muscle,  had  a  pulse  fourteen  beats  quicker  than  my  own  ;  yet  the 
observation  was  made  with  care,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

While  we  were  finishing  our  breakfast,  Julien  amused  faimself  with  firing 
a^lol,  that  we  might  hear  the  echo,  which,  however,  was  nut  remarkable: 
and  probably  the  concus:>ion  helped  to  accelerate  an  avrtlanchc,  which  fell 
some  time  after  at  this  spot.  At  last,  we  all  got  to  the  end  of  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial breakfa^sL — a  laughable  cguira^t  to  our  inoie  delicate  dijjeutur  of  the 
following  morning. 

The  sky  still  looked  a  little  hazy  in  the  horizon ;  but  the  guides  seemed 
sanfjuine ;  and  the  opinion  was  j>:eneral,  that  the  desired  norlh  wind  would 
conuuue.  Our  eye  was  now  hxed  on  the  dark  rocks  of  the  Mont  Maudit, 
embedded  in  snowy  steeps  \  and  beneath  them,  upon  the  long  black  ridge  of 
the  Grands  Mulet^i,  our  ))resent  goal,  resembling  a  small  iuutow  islet  in 
the  wide  expanse  of  ice  and  !>now.. 

AH  was  now  bustle  and  business.  The  baggage  was  hastily  re-arranged  j  the 
gteat  coats,  blankets,  sacks,  sheets,  boiiles,  loaves,  &c.  repacked  ;  the  great 
black  copper  autenAe  depending  valiantly  from  a  kiia|»ack;  the  telescope 
and  barometer  swung,  &c.  All  hi-Ing  ready,  the  porters  bade  us  good-bve 
and  jireparcd  to  descend.  One  of  them,  howmvr,  begged  hard  lo  join  the 
upland  part^,  and  the  guides  were  desirous  that  he  hhould  go,  in  order  to  le:jscn 
the  proportion  of  baggage  to  each.  Thb  old  man  was  Coutct  k  Cfiamois  (no 
relaUonofour  Captain  C'  ^utet):  he  had  been  a cry»tal-huntcr,and  had  acquired 
the  appellation  L  Cha'r.oh  fi  u-.i  Im>  dexterity  nnd  cnrir.rj'in  precipitous  ' 
passagett.    Old  (  Ouu-i  satd  he  had  once  been  alone  to  the  sunuutt  of  Mojlt 
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Bl&aCy  and  had  come  down  to  Chamouni  at  eight  ui  the  CTetiiug,  liavhtg  left 
the  top  al  noon.  He  said  thai  the  taows  were  then  very  good,  and  that  he 
ilid  down  the  fMnen  tlopet  wtib  hit  l«l«n.  gotni;  swift  as  lightning,  "eoiMiie 
la  foadrc,"  as  he  expressed  it.  This  (tpon  of  his  solitary  ramble  was  received 
with  a  sly  shm^;  hy  the  other  guides,  and  evidently  held  to  be  a  little  apo- 
cr}'phal.  However,  at  the  old  man's  strong  request,  it  was  deierinined  that  he 
should  join  our  party,  and  receive  a  proportionate  compensation.' 

As  «ve  hi.d  now  only  a  small  space  before  leaving  term  firma  and  edlerillg 
on  the  ice,  I  took  off  the  shoes  used  in  ascending  the  mountain,  and  put  on  a 
thicker  pair,  made  for  the  occasion,  well  furnished  with  double-headed  ice- 
screws.  These  I  had  i&ept  lu  reserve,  feantig  to  wear  down^  on  the  iiard 
granite,  the  points  the  lorewt.  In  leaping  a  chasm,  or  iMStiog  on  its 
edge,  abentor  fitultj  screw  might  easily  induoe  a  final  slip* 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  crossed  the  moraine  of  granite  blocks,  and  fper- 
haps  with  a  little  more  anxiety  than  we  cared  to  display)  abandoned  solid 
mother-eardi,  and  embarked  on  the  troubled  ocean  of  ice.  The  6rst  halU 
hour  'Serred  at  once  as  a  tolerable  specimen  and  a  useful  apprentissage. 
Uavioj^  sc:irc{  lv  advanced  two  hundred  yards,  we  found  ourselves  involved  in 
alabvnmh  ot  icy  walls,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  separated  by 
chasms  of  unknown  dcuiii.  i  lie  ice-axe  was  presently  heard  in  active  opera- 
tton,  as  the  leading  guiiic  had  to  tiy  the  solidity  of  the  tottering  bridges^  or  lo 
out  Ibolsteps  where  the  walls  were  too  steep  to  be  ascended  withottt.  In 
sc  ilina;  these  slippery  barriers,  we  monnict!  from  hole  to  hole,  and  from  cragto 
crag,  sometimes  cliiubtng  on  hands  and  knees,  at  other  times  gratefully  re- 
ceiving the  end  of  a  staff  or  the  handle  of  the  ice-axe,  to  a««it  in  mounting  to 
a  ledge  of  ice,  overhanging  a  chasm  of  no  very  inviting  aspect  This  kind  of 
scrambling  march  was  much  more  !abnriou5,  and  more  dangerous  withal,  than 
any  thing  we  had  ^et  u  in  our  oilit  r  mountain  rambles;  hut  the  constant 
Assistance  ofiiic  guides  prevcaicd  our  feeling  any  very  senuus  appreiiciisions : 
it  was,  however,  necessary  to  keep  a  goon  deal  on  tlie  alert»  to  mind  your 
footing,  and  to  avoid  lookinf^  into  the  chasms  as  much  as  possible.  We  were 
all  quite  silent,  only  attending  to  the  immediate  business  in  hand.  It  soon 
becaioe  very  evident  that  our  additional  guide,  Coutet  le  Chamois,  had  over* 
fated  hb  ftmaining  strength.  So  &r  from  being  able  to  assist  ns,  it  was  fonnd 
necessary  to  assist  him ;  yet  the  spirited  old  mountaineer  insisted  to  the  last 
that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  bear  the  fatigue.  The  ne!;:itive  voice  however 
was  general,  and  wiili  much  difiicLiiiy  he  was  at  last  persuaded  to  renounce 
an  enterprise  not  suited  to  his  advancing  age.  Julien  kindly  accompanied  him 
a  little  way  back,  to  give  him  a  hand  in  descending  a  steep  crag  we  had  with 
diniculty  scaled,  and  we  lust  sightof  Cuutet*s  old  slouched  hat,  as  he  gaily  Teapt 
ofi  an  icy  wall  lO  regain  the  rnrk?.  There  was  much  to  admire  in  tne  natural 
ieeliog  and  delicacy  with  which  the  younger  guides  begged  the  oid  man  to 
fetums  you  hourd  no  rude  jestina;  no  unlc^ng  iaughterj  but  only  sndi 
hind  ana  soothing  expressions  as  tnese,  in  patois,  '*  Mon  panvfe  Coutet,  (Te 
un  pou  troue  vieux)*  Je  crois  que  tu  es  nn  tj^?  pfu  trop  vieux: — (Ton  ere 
d'etre  tira  quand  tirias  thune)  Tu  te  crois  eire  tel  que  tu  as  iii  autrefois: 
—(II  sera  trou  poynible  per  te)  11  sera  trop  p^ible  pour  toi: — (Mon  pauvre 
•mi,Tadeiha  assez  fait)  Tu  as  d^k  asses  lait,**— and  similar  kind  expostula- 
tions. This  considerate  and  amiable  db»c-(?ur  was  particularly  remarkable  in 
my  worthy  friend  Simeon,  and  it  alone  convinced  me  that  he  would  turn  out 
a  brave  man.  Feeling  implicit  confidence  in  his  direction,  I  selected  him  as 
my  personal  guide,  and  his  unwearied  attention,  his  calm  coorsge,  and  per- 
scfering  eacrtioo,  eontributed  most  materially  to  the  pteasore  and  the  safety 
of  our  excursion.  Expectingvery  much  from  Simeon,  1  was  not  disappointed, 
and  felt  increasingly  convinced,  from  his  conduct,  that  respect  for  sunenor 
years  it  a  sure-indication  of  moral  health.   He  that  venerates  not  the  ooaiy 


•  nieiNitolslsnererirrllleB,  I  believe {  but  this  orthography  vfll  eonvey  tfM 

pni;  ids  pr-  t!v  accurately.  Speaking  to  one  soother,  the  guides  frcqnently  use 
ttib  jnrgoa.  it  is  to  like  French  that, by  degreeit,  youcan  nndervtsnd  «r«i  their 
SonfUlanthll  remarks  —Our  CapUin  Cnntet  «poke  also  a  litter  UcUin. 
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head  with  al!  its  little  inBntiities,  is  destitute  of  sotneof  tb«btMt'k  bctten^ 
tions,  and  his  owu  old  age  shall  be  void  of  honour. 

Coutet  le  Chamois  having  now  returned,  his  share  of  the  baggage  was  dit^ 
tribnted  among  the  original  teven  guides,  and  the  party  again  set  lbr«rard» 
steering  as  directly  as  possible  towarus  the  Grands  Mulets ;  very  rarely,  bowr- 
ever,  could  we  advance  in  a  straight  line,  the  coarse  being  incessantly  tra- 
versed by  crevices  and  chasms,  from  a  few  inches  lo  tvveniy-Ave  or  thiriv  feet 
in  width  and  generally  of  fearful  depth :  we  weie  therefore  obliged  to  wind  oaek- 
ward  and  forward  to  leek  the  safest  passages.  Marie  Coutet,  Simeon,  Juliea 
and  Pierre  Taimz,  were  consianrlv  a-heaa,  sometimes  widely  separated  from 
one  another  in  their  perilous  olhce  of  reconnoitring  the  charms.  VV^e  had  not 
yet  put  on  our  ropes,  so  that  the  leading  guides  were  occasionally  in  situations 
where  one  f:1ip  would  have  been  certain  death.  It  was  not  very  comfortable 
to  see  lUe  foremost  man,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand  and  a  heavy  sack  on  hit 
back,  silently  stpi  pinpr  along  the  riff2;c  of  a  Il3rro^v  wall  of  ice,  with  a  blue 
chasm  some  ivvu  Hundred  or  three  liuiidrcci  feci  deep,  gaping  on  each  side  of 
him.  It  was»  moreover,  not  precisely  agreeable  to  have  the  same  operatioo  to 
do  yourself  I  though,  when  the  footsteps  have  been  cut  with  the  ice-axe,  and 
you  are  sure  of  assistance  to  direct  and  steady  you  in  the  passage,  the  danger 
IS  by  no  means  so  great  to  the  traveller  as  to  ine  guide:  these  brave  moun- 
taineers, however,  were  generally  gay  and  cheerful,  appearing  only  solicitous 
for  oursafety.  I  think,  another  time  it  would  be  much  more  prudent  to  put 
on  ihf  ropes  immediately  on  entering  the  glacier,  aod  to  b^  it  as  a  fitvour  of 
tlic  .;ni(!c^,  that  they  would  do  so  loo. 

CauLumsiy  aucJ  :>i<>wly  we  advancfd,  often  hardly  able  to  divine  in  what 
way  we  could  possibly  proceed  ten  vards;  so  oouplciely  were  «ve  hea^ 
mM  in  at  times  by  {xrpendicular  walls  of  ice.  At  one  place  we  found  ooiw 
selves  deep  down  in  a  sort  of  icy  crack,  with  so  steep  a  wall  before  m  thart 
for  some  time  the  made  of  exit  was  wholly  a  mystery ;  and  ai  last  we  thought 
ourselves  extremely  happy  in  discovering  a  beautiful  natural  vault,  through 
which  we  all  crept,  and  then  scrambled  up  on  the  lop  of  the  ice  that  formed 
thi';  curious  arch.  The  «!tatc  of  the  clacier  was  unusually  bad  this  sninnier. 
The  L'riides  universally  declared  iliat  tiiey  had  never  seen  it  more  fissured  and 
ciet  L ;  and  Coutet  said,  that  in  some  seasons,  we  should  have  passed  over  this 
part  of  our  journey  in  half  the  time,  and  with  a  quarter  the  difficulty.  Por  some 
timeour  real  progress  wasslow  enough,  and  there  wa snow  and  then  a  little  whiS- 
pen'nr;  among  the  guides,  which  made  us  fear  that  the  ditHculties  were  insupe- 
rable, and  we  abould  be  compelled  to  return.  Not  rarely,  indeed,  the  chasms 
appeared  at  first  view  absolutely  impusabte;  and  were  only  at  bst  ovcfuomu 
by  great  penoiiat  haaard  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  guides  a  weiUd  not 
tn^-reforc  much  wonder,  on  experience,  that  they  had  not  shown  any  very 

}>eculiar  ardour  to  join  the  expedition.  By  degrees,  however,  ourstep  became 
irmer  and  nimbler,  and  the  cracks  narrower,  and  less  numerous,  so  that  we 
got  onmueh  faster  { and  the  ticklish  passages  became  rather  matter  of  amusp. 
rocnt  than  of  anxiety.  On  first  enlerinf!;  the  glacier,  we  found  it  very  slightly 
sprinkled  with  snow,  but  the  layer  became  deeper  and  deeper,  and  after  now 
and  then  a  slip  mto  a  concealed  hole,  we  halted  to  tie  on  the  ropes.  The 
inttorml  De  Saussore  remarked  in  his  days,  that  the  ChMiouni  guides,'  in 
general,  were  fearless  and  g^y  in  balancing  themselves  on  the  icy  ridg;es,  how- 
ever narrow  and  terrific  theymighr  seem,  but  that  in  crossing  the  frail  bnrl£res 
of  snow,  or  io  walking  upon  a  crust  covering  a  chasm,  then  all  their  appro* 
hensions  seemed  to  be  awakened. 

The  difficulties  of  passing  this  glacier,  and  the  charaeter  of  the  brate 
guides,  are  described  by  Scussuie  wnh  his  usual  aceniaey,  in  the  foUowtng 
words  :— 

**  Nou»  cnrrftme«  eur  1p  plnrier,  vis  a  vh  des  h]ofn  dc  granit,  \  I'abri  dcsqncis 
nous  avions  dorrai :  I  eotr^c  ea  est  tres  facile,  mais  bieoi^t  apres  Ton  s'eogAge  dans 
am  labyrintbe  de  rocbers  de  glaee  a6parte  par  de  targes  crevasses  i  id  eatlirenMait 
ouvertes  :  la  combines  en  tnnt  on  en  partie  pnr  ties  nriyrs,  qui  soiivcnt  TornK'nt  (if« 
aspics  d'accbes,  ovidces  par  de«»soiis,  et  qu^  cepeodimt  soul  qud^uefois  tes  seul«» 
fSMonrees  que  Ton  sAc  pour  traverser  ess  crevasses ;  allleors,  e*est  nue  arvMe  Unn- 
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chanie  d«  gUce,  qui  terl  de  pent  pour  let  tr<ivcrser.  Dnns  que Iqnea  eodroiu  oii  U' s 

crevaii!K>a  eorit  absolumcnt  vuidt  s,  on  cf^t  i  cduii  ,'\  r!c  rt  n  lre  jusqucs  an  food,  ct  i 
reuiouter  eosuite  le  mur  oppose  par  des  escali«rs  laillcs  «vec  U  liacbe  daua  U 
glace  vWe.  Mais  onlle  part  on  n*alteiDt,  oiue  volt  mfttne  le  roc ;  lefend  esttoojome 
ncigo  ou  glace  :  ct  W  y  a  deo  moments  oh  apres  dtre  dc^cendu  dams  ces  abtmcs  eu- 
touri's  de  mur^  dc  glucc  presque  verticmix,  on  nc  pcwt  pas  se  figurcr  par  oii  Ton  en 
Bortirn.  C'c{)CiidH(it  (ant  qu'on  luarche  &ur  ia  glace  vi%-e»  qiiclqir^troitcs  que  soicut 
lesarrfttes.ces  tntrdpidesCbamouniards  dontlatttaetieple^i  sont  cgalemeat  ferfnei» 
ne  patoissent  ni  effrtyf's,  ni  inquiet-  ;  cansent,  rient,  sc  dofient  les  nnx  lesaii* 
Ilea}  tftaii  quaad  on  uaase  sur  ces  vouieit  minces  suspenduei  au  dessux  ties  abtoies, 
OB  lea  volt  naidier  daai  le  plus  profoad  alienee  t  lea  trois  premicra  lite  enaenble 
par  des  cordes  a  5  ou  6  picds  de  distunce  I'lin  dc  Tautre:  les  mitres  se  tenant  deux 
deux  par  leurs  bAtons,  los  ycux  fixM  sur  leurs  pir<?s,  chncun  ^Vfforr  xnt  de  poser 
exactement  etl^geremcut  le  pied  daus  la  traci'  de  celui  qui  k-  precede  Cc  fut  sur- 
tout  quand  nous  eAmes  vn  la  place  ob  Marie  Coutet  (an  old  silver-fiaired  laao  still 
living,  the  father  of  our  Captain,  Joseph  Marie  Coutet]'  s'^toit  eiifoncc,  que  ce  ,ronrf» 
dc  craintc  augmcnta;  la  neisrc  nvoit  mHoqu^  tout-4  coup  soussespuK,  en  formant 
autoorde  hd  an  vnide  de  6  it  7  pit- di  de diamdtre,  et  aroit  deconvert  iia  aUne  dont 
on  n'appercevoit.n  lefondni  le^ bords, et  celaduas  uo  eodroit oil aocim t%De  ettk- 
rieur  n'indiquoit  U  moindre  apparence  de  danger."* 

Subsequent  events  have  sufficiently  proved  the  accuracyof  their  judgment. 
The  tragical  end  of  the  unfortunate  Monsieur  Eschcn,  i?  still  the  basis  of 
many  a  caution.  In  ascendiug  liie  Buet,  wc  halted  to  observe  ibe  fatal  spot, 
and  to  hear  the  partlenlars  of  \m  death.  He  was  traversing  the  glacier  of  the 
finet  with  a  single  guide  ;  the  surfuce  appealed  a  smooth  slope  of  snow,  with- 
out ve<?tigc  of  conre  lied  cracks.  Full  of  youthful  ardour,  nc  had  advanced 
some  distance  alone,  aiui  suddenly  disappeared.  The  terrified  guide  ran  for- 
ward to  the  spot,  but  found  only  a  circular  opening  like  a  w  ell.  The  unhappy 
traveller  had  fallen  through  a  crust  of  snow,  into  a  deep  fearfiil  abyss,  and 
could  be  neither  seen  nor  heard.  Far  from  oil  succour,  the  guide  hastened 
down  to  the  nearest  human  habitation,  and,  returning  with  ropes,  was  lowered 
into  the  gulph.  At  length  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  discovered,  fixed 
upright  in  toe  sides  of  tne  ohasm,  quite  dead,  and  firmly  cemented  to  the  iey 
walb.  The  heat  of  the  body  had  melted  a  thin  stratum  of  the  ice,  which 
iOQII  tecongealing,  had  strongly  agglutinated  him  to  the  sides  of  the  crevice. 
Not  without  considerable  dilhculty  it  was  extricated,  drawn  u|)  by  ropes,  and 
buried  near  Servoz.  Thus  perished  an  amiable  and  weLi-informed  man,  in 
the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth. 

Having  adjusted  our  ropes,  we  advanced  with  more  confidence,  and  now 
began  chiefly  to  sufler  from  the  reverberation  of  the  rnv^  from  the  da/rliog 
sulfa  ce  of  the  snow,  for  the  sun  was  blazing  iu  unclouded  strength  \  our  eyes 
heeame  a  good  deal  inflamed,  and  our  laces  bc|^  to  be  escoriatedand  blistered. 
To  obviate  thia»  we  put  on  our  green  veils,  and  my  worthy  Simeon  lent  me  a 
pair  of  green  spectacles,  a  present,  as  he  told  nie  with  smile,  from  a  very 
fair  young  lady,  whom  be  had  constantly  attended  in  crossing  tlic  Col  du 
G^nL  These  veils  did  not  prove  sufiicient  to  protect  the  face  entirely,  and 
being  often  moved  by  a  light  gust  of  wind,  were  apt  to  confuse  the 'sight. 
This  was  embarrassing,  and  even  dangerous,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
pav  exireme  attention  to  the  footsteps.  A  mask,  either  of  fine  wire  g:auze 
or  some  other  material,  would  be  inhniteiy  preferable.  The  spectacles  wa\c 
a  enrioof,  wan  ahr  to  the  wide  landscape  of  snow,  and  yet  they  were  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  protecUng  the  eye,  but  in  some  of  the  worst  passages  we 
took  off  veils,  ••peotaele?,  and  every  incumbrance,  to  be  able  to  judge  more 
accurately  where  to  place  our  feet.  We  now  proceeded  very  gaily,  laughin/^ 
poking,  and  chattering  ;  there  was  no  apparent  dan^r,  and  our  attention  was 
incessantly  exeitcd  by  the  wild  whimsical  outline  of  the  icy  crags.  Id  a  little 
deep  pool,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  walls  of  ice,  we  found  some  water. 


•  Snusbiire,  Voyages  daos  les  Alpcii,  tome  iv.  p.  Ii7. 
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'llic  guides  rightly  conjectured  thai  ihis  would  be  ilic  la»l  waler  we  should 
find  nil  frozen,  and,  ht\u%  vrry  thirsty,  we  hkllecl  to  take  a  copious  dmught, 
mixing  a  liiile  sirop  dc  vinulgre  with  our  Leverage.    As  we  stood  in  a  group 
at  the  bottom  of  ibis  little  dell,  the  view  on  every  side  was  exceedingly  odd 
and  beautiful.    In  one  direction,  the  ouiline  of  the  icy  circle  was  wildly  rent 
<!o«m  aud  deft;  in  another,  curiously  jagged  and  contorted;  in  another  ritinginlo 
lofty  pinnacles,  or  jutting  out  into  promontories  ofa  pale  azure  green,  and  drip- 
ping fast  under  the  powerful  rays  t)f  an  afternoon  sun.    I  attempted  to  take  a 
few  hasty  outline  sketches  in  my  note-book,  as  the  guides  were  tinishinj^  ilieir 
lihations  ;  but  neither  words  nor  pencil  can  convey  a  clear  conception  of 
the  wildness  and  sin^larit^  of  the  forms.     We  were  now  approaGhing  the 
junction  of  the  Glacier  de  Facotinai  with  the  Glacier  des  Buissons,  ana  not 
very  far  from  Saussure*s  line  of  march.    The  disorder  and  confusion  in  the 
masses  were  evidently  produced  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  these  huge  frozen 
seas  on  each  other.   As  we  were  plodding  quietly  along  the  snow,  ahsoriied 
in  silent  wonder,  or  only  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  "  How  very  odd  I" 
and  finding  out,  or  fancying,  the  most  whimsical  resemblances,  our  footsteps 
were  suddenly  arrested  By  a  loud  roar,  like  that  of  distant  heavy  artillery.  Every 
eye  wti instantly  turned  towards  the  sound ;  and,  not  without  emotion,  we  saw 
the  dust  of  a  vast  avalanche  of  tons  of  ice  and  snow,  that  had  fallen  from  the 
ba.se  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  and  part  of  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  not 
very  far  from   tbe  spot  \vlicre  we  nailed   to  breakfast.      Coutet   and  the 
guides  appeared  a  good  deal  moved  at  this  accident,  saying  that,  had  it  fallen 
earlier  in  the  day,  some  of  us  would  probably  have  advanced  no  farther.  This 
circumstance  natarally  brought  to  mind  the  fatal  disaster  of  1890*  and  for 
some  short  time  we  talked  le.ss,  but  perhaj)S  thought  the  more.    It  was  com- 
fortable, however,  to  see  that  no  summits  impeuued  over  us  at  present  \  we 
were  on  an  open  slope  of  broken  ice,  covered  with  a  pretty  thick  stratum  of 
snow;  we  had  nothmg  to  f«ear  but  concealed  chasms,  froiu  which,  with  oor 
ropes  on,  there  was  no  very  great  reason  for  apprehension.    We  marched  on 
rapidly  ;  and,  about  3  o'clock,  we  saw  with  great  pleasure,  over  ihe  summit  of 
the  Breveu,  the  quiet  lake  of  Geneva,  shining  like  a  vast  mirror  in  the  low 
hazy  distance.  In  about  an  hour  more  we  bemn  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Grands 
Mulcts  rocks.   The  snow  was  now  become  deeper,  occasionally  to  the  knee, 
and  commonly  about  half  that  depth.  We  crossed  threeor  four  natural  bridges 
of  ice,  lightly  spanning  a  dark  gulph.    The  guides  bade  us  carefully  tread  in 
their  footsteps,  and  everv  one  passed  as  gently  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  hold* 
ing  his  icc-pole  under  nis  arm,  that,  should  ibc  crust  break,  he  might  still 
ha\  c  the  cliance  of  being  borne  up  by  the  strengtb  of  bis  l»aton,  resting  at  each 
end  OM  tile  edges  of  the  bole.  The  crevices  round  the  l)ase  of  tbe  (jrands  Mu- 
lcts had  always  been  represented  as  the  most  formidable  in  tbe  whole  passage  ; 
and,  as  the  cracks  on  entering  the  glacier  were  unusually  deep  and  numerous^ 
it  was  anticipated  that  we  should  perhaps  find  it  impossible  to  mount  on  the 
rocks  at  all,  and  so  be  compelled  to  encamp  on  the  snows.    Simeon  said  this 
disagreeable  ncccs.siiy  iiad  iiappened  to  him  on  a  previous  journey  }  that  they 
had  lighted  a  chafing-dish  of  cnareoal  on  the  ice,  and  fallen  asleep  round  it : 
upon  waking,  they  found  the  chafing-dish  sunk  into  a  hole,  wnich  it  had 
melted  for  itself,  and  one  of  ibeir  party,  wh«)  bad  "^lept  over  llic  fumes,  was 
actu;il!v  rendered  insensible  by  l  iie  carbonic  acid  ;  they  took  bin)  in  iheirarms, 
rubbed  liim,  and  kept  him  moving  till  his  recovery,  which,  however,  was  by 
DO  means  immediate.   We  were  all  of  course  anxious  to  csamine  these 
chasmt:  on  a  first  view  their  appearance  was  not  very  prepossessing,  hut  we 
were  encouraged  by  Coutet's  remark,  that,  upon  the  whole,  ihey  were  less  for' 
midablc  than  he  had  feared,  and  that  he  had  passed  them  wnen  they  wert 
worse.  Thus  animated,  we  advanced  slowly  along  the  slippery  margin  ;  but, 
after  several  awkward  passages,  suddenlycametoacomplete  stand-still,  upon  a 
sort  of  corner  of  ice,  projecting  into  a  cha«m  of  fearful  dejjth  and  width.  This 
seemed  at  first  an  insuperable  barrier  to  fuiiher  progress.    A  council  was 
called,  and  wc  stood,  in  anxious  debate,  nearly  up  to  our  knees  in  snow,  on 
the  edge  of  the  gulph,  but  a  little  sheltered  by  a  snow-bank  above  ns.  Con- 
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tet  said,  that  %vhen  the  crevices  provcil  b*d,  be  preferred  making  a  considtra- 
ble  circuit,  so  as  to  avoid  the  j)riiiripal  chasms,  anil  also  escape  a  very  sleep 
and  diHiculi  passage  of  rock  at  lUe  base  oi  the  Grands  Mulels.  fie  proposed  to 
dttipaich  a  party  to  tee  whcdier  we  could  pus  the  cnick.  by  steering  t  little 
more  lo  the  ri^ht»  towards  the  base  of  the  D6ine-dtt-GoAt^.   Simeon  and 
Julien  immediately  set  out  on  the  errand,  for  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  They 
were  soon  hid  from  sight,  having  descended  tome  distance  into  another  jaranch 
of  the  ehatm  lo  reeoDnoitie.  In  no  tmalt  anxiety  we  watched  their  letufBy 
for  the  service  wat  no  trifle,  at  they  were  obliged  to  separate  too  widely  from 
each  other,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  a  slip.    Siniemi        Julien  were 
conct  il(  d  from  us  till  we  began  lo  be  quite  uneasy,  and  were  right  glad  when 
they  rc-ai>pearcd,  though  with  somewhat  long  faces  and  reportins  that  the 
crack  ratner  widened,  so  that  it  would  be  absolute  madness  to  thinit  of  cross- 
ing it  in  that  direction.  Coutet  still  seemed  rather  of  opinion  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  return  on  our  steps,  and  make  a  yet  wider  circuit,  to  avoid  passing 
the  crevice  ;  but  his  opinion  did  not  seem  generally  popular ;  our  feet  too  were  ' 
now^ettine  to  bitterly  coldjfromstandingstillin  tnetoow,  that  the  prospect  of 
rcaohioff  tolid  rock,  and  getting  our  feet  off  the  iee»  was  exceedingly  alluring. 
From  the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  .steep  passage  at  the  base  of  the  Grotids 
Aiulets  did  not  appear  very  dilBcult,  but  we  afterwards  found  it  far  more  so 
than  we  had  reckoned  upon  ;  and  on  another  occasion  I  would  certainly  make 
a  wide  cirenit*  and  not  attempt  to  scale  the  base  of  the  Grands  Muleu. 

The  prevalent  opinion  therefore  was,  to  make  at  once  for  the  rocks,  \\  h'\r\\ 
were  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  corner  of  ice  on  which  we  stood  in 
consultation.  After  dilij^ent  search,  a  sort  of  narrow  bridge  of  ice  was 
foood*  which  facilitated  the  passage  contidertbly,  aith(nigh  it  wat  still  some- 
what nervous.  The  leading  guide,  attached  to  a  cord,  descended  with  the 
hatchet,  and  cut  holes  as  he  passed.  When  he  had  secured  himself  apretiv  ?f- 
cure  footing,  another  guide  cautiously  toiluwed  to  the  same  slippery  landiDg- 
place.  InTikc  manner  we  had  lo  make  our  way;  and  with  a  Jitiie  sliding, 
crawling,  and  jumping,  we  were  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  priiiei|Mil  craek. 
This  manoeuvre  we  repeated  two  or  three  limes,  hut  it  was  not  altoj^ether 
comfortable;  anxiety  wn?  on  every  face  •  worthy  Simeon's  rliin  huri'j  fovv.and 
the  conversation  wa:s  luouosyliabic.  By  liic  way,  it  is  very  important,  noKuiiy 
to  have  a  coid  between  each  two  men,  but  also  one»  if  not  two  spare  cords. 
After  about  twen^  minutes  scrambling,  we  stepped  with  great  satitfactien, 
from  the  -nrfacc  ofihe  glacier,  to  a  projecting  mats  of  rocV. 

The  hr&t  sensation,  on  placing  tlie  foot  upon  the  solid  and  comparativdy 
warm  surface  of  the  rock,  was  quite Inxurioot;  and  the  musdes  were  relieved 
from  that  incessant  tension  necessary  in  walking  upon  ice.  Some  notion  of 
this  feeling  may  be  formed  by  recollecting  the  enect  upon  the  ancles,  of  4  or  5 
hours  'ikaitin  *,  the  first  day  of  the  season.  Having  all  reached  the  base  oi  tlic 
Grands  Muleis,  ihcuexl  aiVair was  toabcend  thcn^and  ihiswas  a  work  oi  uuic 
andfiitigue.  Coutet  and  Simeon  estimated  the  height  of  the  steep  part,  at  about 
S50  feet.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  by  any  means  so  much,  hut  it  was  ccnainly 
the  most  rapid  ascent  I  ever  crawled  up.  Perpendicubr,  of  course,  it  was  not, 
else,  of  course,  we  could  not  have  got  up  at  all ;  but  it  was  steeper,  for  instance, 
than  La  Chemin^  on  the  Breveo,  with  the  additional  comfort,  that  if  joa 
dipped  oflf^ou  would  have  descended  directly  into  the  blue  yawning  crevices 
beneath.  The  masses  of  rock  were  sometimes  loose,  arul  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  with  great  care  the  stability  of  a  block  before  trusting  your  wetght 
to  it,  for  the  dislo<lgenieiitof  one  large  stone  would  have  been  no  very  pleasant 
salutation  to  the  partv  below,  two  or  three  of  whom  it  must  infallibly  have 
swept  down  iiuo  a  ctiasin.  The  guide  in  advance  endeavoured  to  direct  you 
where  to  place  your  hands  or  foot  i  and,  in  very  ticklish  parts,  he  letdown  the 
end  of  his  rope,  which  you  tied  round  the  breast,  then  crept  forward,  and 
were  now  and  then  dragged  upwards  by  sheer  muscular  effort  There  was 
neoessity,  however,  for  caution,  lest  a  sudden  jerk  should  bring  the  guide  top- 
I'ting  on  your  head  ;  or,  had  he  retained  his  footing,  still  the  rord  might  not 
navv  prevented  your  gelling  so  violent  a  swing  agiintl  ihe  rocks,  as  to  have 
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tncapaciutcd  you  for  prosecuting  ibe  excursion  farther.  Our  prosrcss  up 
this  tieen  was  slow  enough.  I  a|)prel)cnd  ii  was  not  much  less  than  half  an 
liour  beinre  we  found  ourselves  ail  safe  aiui  bound,  on  the  up|>er  part  of  the 
Grands  Muleis ;  with  only  aloi^,  broken,  but  not  dangerous  slope,  to  aseend 
to  the  place  of  halt  for  the  ni^ht.  Lon^  faces  wcie  now  shortened^  and 
anxious  silence  exclnnifed  for  gaiety  and  joke.  Toutet,  a  natural  wag,  was  ill 
^ighglcc,  and  Michel,  the  youngest  of  the  guides,  one  of  the  four  who  Itad 
sever  been  to  the  summit,  was  the  incus  of  Coulcl's  wit.  "  Vile,  Michel! 
courez  h  I'hotel  1  diner  de  suite  ;  nous  aurons  un  dindon  I  Feu  dans  le  petit 
Salon,  N'^.  V'mgt-un  !  I^s  meilleurs  liis  pour  ncuf,  voyez  vous  ?  Ailez  I 
Vile,  mon  chei  I" — In  ten  minutes  we  drew  up  to  tbis  boUl«  which  is  cer- 
tainly as  well  veniiUted  as  any  in  Europe. 

It  consisted  of  an  uneven  ledge  of  rock  about  li?e  leet  wide  and  twenty 
long.  One  side  lowaid  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  was  welt  defended  by  a  solid 
natural  p:irapei,  rising  as  a  back  to  it ;  on  the  other  three  sides  was  a  little 
wall  of  loose  stones  pded  one  on  the  other,  half  a  foot  high,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  oblong  parallelogram.  There  was  nothing  like  roof,  nor  any  projec* 
tion  of  rock  to  shelter  you  above,  so  that  on  entering  the  petit  salon,  we 
ffnind  what  wc  die!  not  fimi  in  ihe  petit  salon  helow,  tlie  hixnrv  of  a  carpet, 
icir  w.  was  covered  bv  a  deep  stratum  of  snow.  The  first  bu?jni'>s  was  lo 
Acrape  out  most  of  tins  sno«7  with  a  flat  stone,  and  then  to  turn  up 
the  dry  sides  of  the  other  flat  stones,  which  served  as  a  mattress  ;  a  single 
blanket  was  then  spread,  and,  having  put  on  dry  ihoe^,  gaiters,  he,  we 
lat  down  very  snugly.  IVhen  we  arrived  at  the  sleeping  shelf,  a  little  ^ficr 
fire  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  barometer  was  exposed,  lo  cool  the  luiddie 
portion  of  mercury,  probably  heated  in  carrying.  It  then  stood  at  19  inches 
8  lines,  French  measure.  1  he  thermometer  of  the  barometer,  at  8*  Reaumur. 
»  The  extprior  air,  8|  Hcaum.  The  puidcs  now  fell  to  work  to  light  tip  a  fire 
of  some  pieces  of  wood,  which  were  found  at  the  ed;ic  of  the  glacier,  and  had 
been  brought  up  for  the  purpuae.  An  old  ladder  was  found  on  the  rocks, 
\th  here  exposed  since  last  year,  and  no  longer  serviceable.  Jutieo  cut  up 
part  of  it  into  shavings,  as  dexterously  as  an  old  seamari  would  have  don«» 
and  we  soon  had  a  wreathing  column  of  smoke,  and  a  cheerful  hlazc  that  en- 
livened the  whole  scenery,  ^o  water  was  found  any  where  on  the  rocks;  Uic 
great  black  copper  saucepan  was  therefore  piled  up  with  snow,  and  this  when 
melted  filled  half  the  vessel.  Some  wine  and  sugar  greatly  improved  the  po- 
tion. The  knapsacks  were  hastily  unpacked,  and  \vc  began  sup|>cr  with 
much  appetite,  and  peals  of  laughter  at  the  oddaess  of  our  situation  and  per- 
soonl  appearance  :  night-caps,  Welsh  wigs,  drying  shoes,  green  veils,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  the  great  black  kettle,  smoking  ne^s,  excoriated  faces^l 
was  altogether  a  comical  scene  My  friend's  night-cap  deser\cs  a  few 
words.  On  the  cvenin<?  before  our  departure,  an  English  gentleman, 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  came  to  Captain  Sherwill,  saying, 
••So  you  arc  going  upward,  Sir?"  "Think  of  it.  Sir."  "You'll  be  very 
cold."  "  So  they  say.  Sir."  "Wish  I  could  be  of  any  service  T  "  Sir,  I  thank 
you."  "Afraid  I  can't;  butstop!  stay  two  seconds."  The  worthy  gentleman 
vanished  fur  an  instant,  and  then  re-appeared  with  a  superb  fUnnel  night-ca|>. 
"  There  Sir,"  said  he,  holding  up  the  night-cap  with  much  benignity,  "  lake 
that,  Sir;  will  be  very  serviceable,  I  assure  you!"  My  friend  hesitatiW  »  mo- 
ment, having  never  seen  the  gentleman  before,  he  said  smilinp^Iy,  "Come,  Sir, 
no  refusing;!  have  a  particular  wish  that  you  should  accept  my  night-cap  1 
will  keep  your  ears  so  warm,  Sir,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  tiiiuking  about  it.*' 
There  was  no  resisting  such  an  appeal ;  aceortfingly  the  night-cap  was  grate- 
fully  accepted,  displayed  at  fOpper  on  the  Grands  MuleU,  mounted  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  now  carefully  preserved  as  an  invaluable  relic. 

Couiet,  who  had  the  arrangement  id"  that'  businc>s,  ordered  the  cold  fowls 
to  be  reserved  ezdosively  for  to-morrow,  observing  that,  however  keen  our 
appetites  might  be  now,  we  should  become  far  more  fastidious,  when  %ve  got 
;i  k'w  tliousand  feet  fii  :;hcr,  and  that  we  might  be  able  lo  eat  a  pullet  when 
rhr  rtilipr  provisions  were  nausealcd.  After  su[iprr,  the  guides  concf»cled  a 
mixture  oi  melted  anow,  br^mdy,  letnoiii>,  su^ar,  «Xc.,  winch  by  courtesy  wr 
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clenoituaated  punch;  but  the  inert  i^'tng  chtlnc!is  of  the  evening  made  ic 
agreeable,  and  it  served  to  drink  the  health  of  the  distinguished  Author,  as  vvc 
amused  oursehes  with  repcatin;^  &ta:i/MS  of  ilie  immortal  ode,  "Needy 
knife-grinder  I  whither  are  vou  goiijg,"  &c.  Juhen,  too,  cheered  his  jocund 
circle  with  someipoantain  oallaas,  as  they  sat  munching;  loaated  cheese  round 
the  glowing  embers. 

Evening  was  drawing  on  apace,  when,  on  a  sudden,  wr  were  all  roused  to 
our  feet  by  the  loud  roar  of  an  avalanclic,  %%  hicli  fell  very  near  us  j  a  prodiiji- 
ons  mass  of  soft,  loose  snow  slipuect  from  the  impending  heights  of  the  Mont 
Maudit  into  the  deep  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  ot  the  Grands  Mulets.  Stand- 
ing on  the  height  above,  near  our  s'ceping  ^helf,  we  could  watch  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  mass,  for  it  continued  faihng  several  seconds,  and  a  large  cloud* 
of  &uowy  dust  rushed  nearly  half  across  the  valley.  We  were  highly  delight* 
ed,  and  even  the  guides  snouted,  and  seemed  vastly  |>leased,  for  so  large  an 
avalanche,  and  seen  so  close,  and  under  >o  favoutable  circumsUinccs,  wa«5  not 
an  ever}-day  occurrence,  e\<  ii  !n  them.  It  was  decidedly  oncof  the  prandesi 
I  ever  saw,  but  though  larger  and  more  sublime,  perhaps  not  more  bcauutui, 
than  one  which  we  saw  gliding  down  like  a  stream  of  liquid  silver,  from  the 
heights  of  the  Jungfrau,  as  we  stood  on  the  opposite  heights  of  the  Wen- 
gem  Alps.  The  deep  valley  between  the  Grands  Mulets  nnd  tlic  base  of 
the  Mont  Maudit  121  filled  with  those  immense  cubes  of  snow,  which  have 
been  called  #enrci,  and  a  wilder  scene  no  fancy  ever  pictured. 

As  evening  advanced,  the  scene  around  became  increasingly  beautiful : 
not  merely  the  round  head,  but  a  consideiabk  portion  of  the  buowy  side  of 
the  Buei,  appeared  towering  far  above  ilie  line  ot  the  Aiguilles  Rouges.  \^'e 
saw  a  considerable  iwrt  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  looking  incrca3>n|^ly  bn^hi  as 
the  surrounding  hills  grew  ^rey  in  the  shades  of  evenmg.   On  its  northern 
side  wc  could  distinctly  mane  out  the  town  of  Nion.    The  horizon  was 
b  >iin(le(!  by  the  lon;^  dark  line  of  the  Jura.    Beneath  us  lay  the  quiet  valley 
and  village  of  Chamouoi,  but  we  were  far  loo  high  to  hear  the  slightest 
sound  from  below.  On  the  side  of  the  Breven  hung  a  cultivated  patch,  ealled» 
'1  think,  the  village  of  Merlet :  then  beyond,  the  valley  of  Sallencne*  and  thick 
masses  of  mist  rc^tiofr  on  th'-  bold  turrets  of  ihe  .'\i<iuille  de  Varens.   But  the 
finest  point  of  view  was,  perhaps,  that  iinv.irds  Aix-les-hains  in  Savoy,  or 
nearly  in  that  direction ;  it  was  beautifully  clear.    1  counted,  diiitiuctly,  no 
less  than  eight  ranges  of  mountahMops,  'one  behind  the  other,  gradually 
fading  away,  shade  after  shade,  and  at  last  surmounted  by  a  fine  bright 
evenins;  sky  of  a  wry  peculiar  tlnee,  between  crimson  and  flesh-colour.  It 
seemed  to  mc  that  1  hud  never  seen  precisely  that  tiuse  of  sky  before. 
Nearer  the  eye  was  the  summit  of  the  hill  that  overtops  the  broken  line  of 
the  rugged  Glacier  de  Taconnai.     Under  our  feet  was  the  vast  plun  of 
snow  extending  toward  ihe  base  of  the  I)6mc-du-Goutd,  in  variou';  parts  of 
which  wc  could  di^-ccrn  in^nien-e  d^rk  caverns  in  the  snow,  near  which  our 
morning'^  path  would  lie.  bar,  far  above  us,  the  snowy  sunimiiofihe  ntouu'* 
tain  still  receded  in  distant  majesLy,  so  that  after  a  day's  prepress  we  really 
seemed  not  to  have  come  much  nearer  the  top.    Then  turning  round,  \ou 
'saw  several  dark  rocks  deeply  emh-edded  in  snow,  to  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  ^ivcn  the  somewhat  indistinct  name  of  the  Mont  Maudiu  ^Then,  di* 
'rectly  m  front,  rose  the  immense  Aiguille  du  Midi,  whose  summit  had  just 
ceased  to  reflect  the  glow  of  sunset.   There  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind ;  all 
was  hushed  and  still  as  deaih  ;  we  gazed  round  and  round,  till  the  scene 
grew  dim  in  twihght,  and  then  sat  down  on  onr  strmy  couch.    A  second 
blanket  was  spread  as  a  covering    three  poles  were  placed  in  an  inclined  po- 
sition against  the  rock,  and  to  tbem  was  attached  a  sheet  so  as  to  form  a  rude 
tent  over  our  heads;  yet  it  was  so  loose  that,  had  it  snowed  in  the  night,  wc 
should  have  been  well  nigh  covered  before  rnornioo;.  The  conir  of  the  guides 
had  ceased  ;  their  evening  prayers  were  said,  and  we  all  betook  ourselves  to 
sleep,  as  best  we  could,  dosing  at  intervals :  every  now  and  then  ihe  low 
distant  r6ar  of  an  avalanche  roused  our  attention.  The  stones  that  formed 
our  couch  were  uneven  and  angular  enough,  and  the  air  was  veiy  chill. 
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though  icss  so  than  we  bad  expected.    About  hve  o'clock,  on  our  arrival,  the 
thrriDOineler  was  at  8$  Reaum. ;  at  half-past  seven  it  had  sunk  to3^Reauin; ; 
and  at  a  quarter  after  eight  it  was  at  zero,  Reaum.,  and  probably  not  manj 
degrees  lower  durinj^  the  nicht.    My  amiable  companion  i^lept  liitlc,  1  ring 
nuirli  (llstres>>ccl  liy  continued  nausea.    During  ihr  ni^lu  I  rose,  lefiour  rude 
lent,  and  reconnoitred  the  appearance  of  the  weaihcr.    The  guides  were  nil 
steeping,  some  near  the  end  Of  the  tent,  others  in  a  small  cavity  in  the  rock 
below.  The  dark  sky  was  perfectly  dear,  and  the  stais  9f)arkling  in  the  ebon 
vault.    To  complete  the  sublimity  of  the  5cene,  the  bright  moon  was 
shiuiog  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc^  and  throwing  strong  masses  of  light  ai)d 
shade  over  the  wide  utaste  of  snow.  This  scene  done. was  worth  a  pil- 
firlniage  1  No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  solemnity  and 
awful  \vi!clncss  of  thi?  moonlight  picture  !  Far  abovt-,  the  cold  beanos  were 
playing  on  that  fatal  spot  where  rest  the  bodies  of  the  three  brave  guides  cm- 
balmeu  in  ice.  Vet  it  was  nuL  certain  that,  froui  the  annual  movement  of  the 
glacier,  the  bodies  might  not  be  slowly  descending  toward  the  valley,  and 
perhaps  much  nearer  us  than  we  were  aware.   With  this  thou^.';hi  another  in- 
sensibly mixed  itself.    Did  not  the^e  men  sleep  the  ni^ht  before  on  this  very 
ledge?    Were  they  not  as  full  of  alacrity  and  Iiojh;  as  ourselves What,  if 
to-morrow  eveoinifs  rising  moon  should  find  us  as  they  are  ?   If  it  should  be 
'so»  what  is  beyond?— Wneo  lon^  chained  down  to  the  tiny,  contemptible 
vanities  ofTin  n,  th?  rontrarted  spirit  shrinks  from  the  vast  conicinplalion  of 
Eternity,  and  tears  to  think  itself  immortal.    The  majestic  truths  of  Kevela- 
tion  arc  too  mighty  for  its  puny  grasp.    But  here,  amidst  the  awful  tOOfltt- 
inents  of  a  Power  that  works  unseen,  escaping  away  from  man  and  dl  his 
futilities,  t!)e  dreams  of  infidel  philosophy  seauce  no  more :  they  are  no  longer 
congenial  lo  the  heart.    Man  feels  himself  a  worm,  an  insect,  an  atom  ;  but 

^  he  bethinks  himself  that  Heaven's  wide  regard  still  rests  individually  on  hiui, 

*  a  speck  in  creaUon.  Then  he  is  not  afraid. 


8ANOOVAL9  OB  THE  FREEUASON.* 

Tbsis  it  a  combinftlkm  of  attnetiont  m  the  tide  of  ihif  historical  . 
novely  which  will  very  ravely  be  ibund  iu  works  of  the  dast  to  which  it 
bdongs*    It  is  a  Spanish  tale,  written  by  a  Spaniard,  who  ||as  already 
made  a  siiccessfiil  dibvt  id  our  literature  with  another  novel,  *'  Don 

Esteban."  It  gives  tis  reason  to  expect  that  our  curiosity  will  be  gra- 
tified, by  the  history  of  freemasonry  in  Spain,  {ahotit  which  so  little  is 
known,)  of  its  iniiuence  over  her  risings  and  revohitions — the  display,  in 
their  real  colours,  of  the  characters  thatfigureil  m  them,  which  derive  an 
additional  interest  Ir om  belonging  to  our  own  day  *,  and,  combined  with 
all  this,  the  right  we  have  to  expect  firom  a  Spaaiardi  those  lights  hnd 
shadows  of  Spanish  life  which  none  but  a  native  is  qualified  to  give  us. 

We  have  been  so  much  accustomed,  in  Spanish  novel-writing,  to 
the  insipidity  of  pastoral  life,  to  impossible  adventures,  or  to  the  ab- 
surd and  disgusting  feats  of  bcji^^ars  and  Picaros,  that  we  arc  somewhat 
surprised,  on  opening  Sandoval,  to  find  the  Anthor  talking  so  mnch 
like  folks  of  this  world,  and  the  authors  of  our  own  generation.  Our 
Spanirird  writf-s  in  English,  and  in  singularly  good  Engiisli  too,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  worthy  authors  whom  we  could  name. 

Sandovd  is  a  young  Spanish  offieer>  belonging  to  the  third  Spanish 
army,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  has  received  orders  to  return 
to  Spain.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  army  from  France^-  letters 


•  Ssndnva!,  or  thf  Frrcmason  ;  a  Spiuish  Tak,  By  the  Author  of  **  Dan  Eite- 
ban."   3  vols.  12ino.   London,  1826. 
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have  been  rcceivetl  by  several  o(  ihe  officers,  announcing  the  violmiioi 
of  the  constitution  by  terdinand  and  the  servile  faction,  which  creates 
a  prodigious  sensation  in  the  army  and  iia^tens  its  dissolution.  San* 
doval,  who  it  repretented  as  an  enthutiaMie  Uhera9^  is  particiilarly  in* 
dignant  at  the  Kingf*s  treachery;  and  his  feelings  on  the  tnbject 
acquire  additional  strength  from  a  letter  which  he  receives  from  hw 
beloTed  and  betrothed  Gabriela,  informiug  him  of  the  ascendency  of 
the  monks  under  the  "absolute  king,"  and  the  accn«!atlons  of  lieresy 
and  iuBdelity  which  have  been  insinuated  against  him,  into  the  supcrsii'* 
lions  ear  of  her  worthy  mother,  DoiTa  Angela.  As  soon  as  the  army 
is  dussolved,  Sandoval  hastens  to  Spain,  and  finds  all  the  evil  news  coni- 
roonicated  by  his  Gabriela,  confirmed :  he  is  received  with  insult  and 
coldness  by  Doiia  Angela,  and  with  proud  contempi  by  Father  Lobo, 
the  family  confessor,  and  bis  nephew^  Ikm  Aniceto  Artimana,  tlie 
CvmtariQ  rtgio  of  Logrono,  who  hopes,  through  the  agency  and  in- 
fluence of  his  worthy  uncle,  to  dispossess  Sandoval  at  once  of  his 
family  estate,  and  the  affections  of  GHbricla.  Iti  the  first  of  these 
laudable  ])n)jt  cis.  lie  is  favoured  by  the  fiiglit  of  Sandoval's  father,  who 
has  witlidi  awii  hiinsflt"  Ironi  prosecution  for  alleged  jxtlitical otlriices,  and 
whose  huuiie  and  possessions  have  been  seized  ua  and  cuaiiacatcd  to 

government in  hia  designs  on  the  fair  Gabriebi  he  conceives  himsdf 
warranted,  by  the  possesstoo  of  certain  graces  of  person,  of  which  a  very 
whimsical  catalogue,  somewliat  in  Washington  Irving's  caricaiiaiM^ 
vein»  is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

A  scene  which  follows,  in  which  this  seducing  person  and  his  uncle 
are  represented  as  doiiv/  penance  in  the  Dominican  ronvent,  to  wliich 
the  holy  confessor  bdougs,  on  hams,  capons,  and  wiue  of  Valdepenas, 
is  very  edifying, 

Sandoval  is  now  called  from  LogroFu),  by  a  ktt»r  from  his  exiled 
fiither»  who  enjoins  him  to  become  a  member  of  a  society  of  free- 
masons. Sandoval  complies,  and  the  first  order  he  receives  (Vom  the 
society  is  to  join  the  rising  under  Gorris  and  Mina,  at  Pamplona.  The 
■apirited  account  of  this  unfortunate  attempt,  given  by  our  author,  we 
cannot  quote  at  length,  and  sijonld  injure  by  j^tving  in  fragments. 

The  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  totally  frustrates  tlie  pinns  of  Mina,  wha 
is  forced  to  retreat.  Sandoval,  uiiable  to  endure  a  ionm  r  separation 
from  Gabriela,  determines  to  return  to  Logrono,  and  on  his  way 
thither,  stops  for  a  night  at  the  house  of  a  Spanish  farmer,  a  tenant  of 
his  Ikther's,  where  a  very  amusing  scene  is  presented  to  us.  The 
village  Cura  has  just  paid  a  visit  to  the  farmer  tn  aeareh  of  tithes,  and 
b  succeeded  by  a  Franciscan,  a  Capochm,  a  lay-brother,  a  mercenary, 
a  missionary,  &c.  begging  for  their  convents* 

At  rlie  liouse  of  the  farmer,  Sandov:t]  dl^>covers  that  the  monk  and  liis 
nephew  iiavc  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  Dona  Ani^ula  to  coni}u  I  lu  r 
daughter  to  take  the  veil.  The  ceremony  is  just  about  lo  coiuliuK^, 
when  Sandoval  interrupts  it  by  rushing  into  the  church,  on  the  i\ooi  of 
which  he  falls  senseless.  During  his  swoon  he  is  borne  off  by  order  of 
the  moiik  to  a  frightful  dungeon,  of  the  interior  of  which  we  have  a 
very  powerful  and  animated  description* 

From  the  horrors  of  this  prison  he  escapes,  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  of  its  inmates,  and  the  massacre  of  the  gaolers,  and  hastens  to 
join  the  gallant  Riego  at  f )viedo.  Of  tliis  General  rind  his  fainily,  all 
the  members  of  which  have  excited  ao  much  interest  in  tliis  country, 
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we  have  uiauy  curious  particulars,  and  anecdotes  which  \vil!  be  rend 
with  pecuh'ar  interest.  At  Coruna,  Sandoval  joins  in  the  untortun?ite 
efibrt  to  revive  the  constitution,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  heroic 
Porlter.    This  part  of  the  narrative  is  gtven  with  great  spirit. 

The  disioliition  of  tbe  Madrid  lodge  offrcenuMons  bad  been  greatly 
Umeoted  by  some  of  its  members,  and  a  plan  iras  in  prt^esa  fiir  its 
reoiganisation.  This,  however,  had  almost  completely  failedi  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  arrest  of  Van  Hallen,  one  of  the  society's  agents,  whose 
examination  and  torture  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  Ins  final 
escape,  and  the  gaiety  of  heart  which  leads  him  to  mini»le  imprudently 
in  the  gaieties  of  Madrid,  are  all  detailed  with  a^reat  vivacity  and  talent. 
Sandoval,  who  had  aided  Van  Hallen  m  Ina  escape,  accompanies  hi  in  to 
Paris  and  London,  on  the  bnatnesa  of  the  Masonic  Association ;  and 
die  third  volume  opens  with  his  return  to  Spain«  He  is  impatient  to 
learn  tidings  of  all  that  bad  befallen  Oabriela  since  his  departure  ;  and, 
unable  to  find  his  servant,  Roquc»  at  bis  lodging,  he  determines  to 
proceed  in  search  of  him  to  Lavassie,  that  part  of  Madrid  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  author  as  *'  the  place  from  wlionce  the  Circus  jrets  its 
bull-fi«i^htors,  tbe  ladies  of  the  higher  circles  their  beaux,  and  those  of 
the  lo'A  t^T  iheir  bullies."  The  scene  to  which  we  are  here  introduced 
by  the  author  is  bo  admirably  described,  and  tlie  personages  arc  so  new 
to  all  English  leaders,  that  we  cannot  help  transfening  it  to  our 
p^es:— 

"  Sandoval  proceeded  with  all  possible  haite,  till  at  last  he  came  to  a  lane 
where  he  heard  not  far  off  the  twanging  of  guiurs,  and  the  sound  of  voices 
singing  the  lively  and  favourite  dances  of  the  manol;i5,  called  manchrgas,  and 
observed  some  of  their  women  just  entering  the  house  trom  which  the  merry 
sounds  issued.  He  hastened  to  the  place,  and  knocking  at  the  door  demandf- 
cd  admittance  in  the  usual  way.  'May  I  crave  the  lavonr  of  being  admitted 
to  participate  In  your  pleasure?* 

"  •  By  all  ineau«,'  said  an  old  sibyl  who  opened  the  door  to  him,  an<i  gave 
him,  in  their  common  ridiculous  style,  some  necessary  directions,  that  he 
should  not  mistake  his  road.  The  first  passage,  however,  was  so  dark,  that 
Sandoval  was  obliged  to  grope  along  as  if  he  had  been  blindfolded,  his  ht-ad 
now  and  then  touched  tnc  celling,  from  which  fra:::nic!H«  of  it  crumbled 
down,  and  covered  him  all  over  with  dust,  while  luii  feet  occasionally  stuck 
into  the  holes  and  crevices  of  the  floor,  from  which,  with  great  difficulty,  he 
oOt  his  boots  out.  On  reaching  a  small  court,  his  way  became  a  little  more 
ntscernible,  both  by  the  twilight  which  lent  it  its  dim  light,  and  by  the  cla- 
mour and  din  that  issued  from  the  room  where  the  dance  was  kept  up.  As 
hf  entered  the  second  passage,  he  heard  more  distinctly  the  ou&tfti|>erous 
lau^h  and  loiid  talk  of  Itie  men,  who  graced  every  other  word  with  an  oath 
or  an  obwenity,  and  the  shrill  and  penetrating  voices  of  the  women  singing 
their  manchegas,  and  cutting  their  jokes  at  each  other,  mingling  with  the 
confused  sounds  of  timbrels,  guitars,  one  or  two  violins,  and  spirited  stamping 
of  tbe  feet.  He  wai  almost  cempted  to  turn  back:  but  the  nope  of  finding 
his  servant  there  prevailed,  and  he  proceeded  towards  tbe  room,  in  which  he 
discrrncfl  .1  ^inclc  ianip  h  inging  from  the  ceiling,  and  scattering  ju  t  light 
enough  to  < urihl  ■  tht m  to  see  each  other's  faces.  Tlie  door  of  iln»  rouai 
was  so  small,  liiut  Saudovul  was  obliged  to  &toop  till  lui>  head  nearly  touched 
his  knees  $  and  as  there  was  a  step  to  be  descended  which  he  did  not  notice, 
he  came  into  the  room  with  that  part  of  his  body  foremost,  and  his  heels 
cutting  a  caper  in  the  air.  '  Chicoy*  put  out  the  fight,  for  the  gentlcnnm  is 
now  a  bed,'  said  one  of  the  manolas,  suddenly  turning  lo  one  of  her  fneuds. 


•  Corrc^^^ollding  in  l-^ushsh  to     1  5»y,"  or  *'  My  lieiir.** 
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*'  A  bur&t  of  laughter  foUoived  thissaliy,  while  ibe  confused  banclo«  al  i  iidca- 
voured  to  disentangle  hiinself  from  his  cloak,  and  recover  his  upri^tu  posi* 
tion. — ''Tin  the  custom  here,  my  darling,  to  pay  for  the  bed  on  which  we 
He/  s'akl  another,  appronrhing  him  with  one  hanf!  fixpfl  on  her  hip,  and  the 
oiher  slrclchcd  out,  and  i.urveying  him  from  head  lo  toot,  her  head  bent  on 
one  side,  and  nodding  with  a  saucy,  impudent  look,  while  she  beat  thne 
with  her  toes  on  the  ground. 

"  '  And  pray  what  may  yourchargc  be?*  inquired  he. 

"  *  1  he  more  you  give  us  the  belter,  my  beloved,'  she  said,  '  but  we'll  be 
reasooable,  and  have  it  in  the  right  juice ;  Valdepenaa,  I  trow  you  like. 
Well,  then,  slacken  the  strings  of  your  pouch,  and  I  'II  send  for  s»n  mttmhe.** 

"  Sandoval  thought  it  prudent  not  to  object  to  this,  and  pulled  out  his  purse 
(which  happened  to  be  tolerably  well  furnished,  and  on  which  more  than 
one  eager  glance  lighted)  to  take  out  a  silver  piece,  which  he  gave  to  the 
BMnob.  M  see  yon  love  the  kin^s  face,'  said  she:  'he  is  a  good-looking 
man  enough  in  the  yellow  ones,  but  d— n  me  if  i  would  exchange  my  Plepe- 
hillo  for  his  royal  person.' 

**  Saying  this,  she  look  the  piece,  and  beckor.in^  to  a  tail  Tvnjo,  who  was  in 
earnest  conversaiion  with  several  others,  gave  hiia  the  silver,  and  spoke  to  him 
in  a  low  voice,  of  which  Satidovai  only  caught  the  two  or  three  last  words ; 
bot  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  meaning,  as  they  were  spoken  in  tluir 
peculiar  slansr.  She  then  invited  our  hero  to  sit  down,  while  the  wine  came, 
on  one  of  the  wooden  benches  which  stood  a^inst  the  wail,  where,  once  iti- 
atalled,  she  began  to  pour  forth  a  volley  of  witucisms,  which  the  occasionally 
aeasoned  with  an  oain  to  render  them  more  expressive.  Most  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  lost  on  S  trirlnvnl,  whose  eyes  were  glancing  from  one  corner  of  the 
room  lo  auoiber,  endeavpuring  to  discover  whether  Hoque  was  among  the 
revellers. 

**Thc  room,  which  might  be  about  thirty  feet  wtde  by  thirty-five  long, 

was  evidently  too  small  for  the  company  who  were  assembled  in  it,  and  who 
amounted  to  about  sixty  persons,  sotne  of  wliom  were  silting  squat  on  the 
floor,  round  ai^o/a,f  which  they  occasional  iy  hi  led  up  lo  their  hps,  and  kisi>ed 
with  the  devotional  fervour  peenliar  to  the  manoloe.  Another  group  was 
aeea  sittiog  on  a  bench  near  a  blind  fiddler*  whom  they  accompanied  with 
their  guitars,  while  5omc  nf  the  girl  who  stood  by  added  their  own  voire?, 
and  the  regular  sounds  of  liieir  timbrels,  to  that  of  the  numerous  casianet^  ot 
the  dancers,  who  were  in  the  middle  of  the  loom,  executing,  with  the  grace- 
ful attitudes  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  people,  their  manchegas  in  sets  of  four 
pcr-nns  nf  l)oth  sexes  to  each,  all  of  whom  joined  to  really  fine  shapes  and 
vvell-forincd  limbs  the  utmost  eU^^ance  in  their  movements,  and  vivacity  and 
expiiedsion  in  their  countenances.  The  dress  of  the  women  was  in  liicir 
usual  style.— A  mantilla  pinned  on  the  large  knot  of  hair,  which  they  wear 
on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  falling  gracefully,  one  end  of  it  as  low  as  the 
neck,  and  the  other  over  the  shoulder  and  arn>.  On  their  head,  and  between 
ihc  plans  of  ihc  mantilla  that  conceal  part  of  liieii  ebony  hair,  peeped  a  rose 
or  a  pink  of  large  siae.  Their  small  waists  were  lightly  laced,  and  clothed 
with  a  silk  spencer,  fitting  close,  and  having  a  variety  of  silk  and  siher 
frin;;cs,  and  buttons  of  the  same  colour,  at  ibe  shoulders  and  rufTs.  Their 
petlirn:U8,  of  diiVerent  colours  and  stuffs,  reaehing  oniv  about  the  lower  part 
of  tiie  calves  uf  their  legs,  showed  beautiful  nct-v\-ork  stockings  of  exquisite 
whiteness;  while  their  small  feet  were  inclosed  in  very  small  shoes,  aM  of 
coloured  silk,  graced  with  laige  bows,  and  just  covering  the  toes.  Their 
eyes,  which  they  cast  with  such  a  roguish  expression  of  conscious  pov^  ci  as 
rendered  them  aimo&l  irresistible,  were  large,  dark,  and  lively  ;  their  counte- 
nances oval  and  regularly  formed  f  and  their  complexions,  though  brown, 
were  suflTicicntly  pleasing,  and  fiee  from  that  yellow  tinge  which  bespeaks 
ill-hcahb  and  ihe  effeciH  i»f  intemperance  in  a  sonthem  climate.  vV'ith 
respect  to  the  .men,  their  dress  corresponded  in  every  respect  widi  iltat  of 

*  Two  qiian^*  t  A  small  leatlier  bag  for  wine. 
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their  women.  A  bowl^rowned,  broad-bridiined  hat,  clapped  over  the 
right  ear,  with  a  redeciUa  *  underneath,  inclosing  the  loog  IKSfes  of  liieir 
black  hair,  which  they  tie  together  in  a  large  knnt ;  a  hhori  velvet  jacker, 
fitting  close  to  the  body,  and  trimmed  witli  siik  bulions  both  on  the 
shoulders  and  on  the  sleeves  ;  an  elegant  vest,  adorned  with  several  rows 
hanging  sUver  bjuons ;  breeches  also  of  velvet,  and  similarly  adorned 
about  the  knees;  snow-white  stockings;  a  pair  of  small  shoes,  decked 
with  a  magnificetit  bow  of  silver  lace;  an<l  to  complete  ihe  whole,  a  cloak 
liahily  thrown  over  ihe  left  {>liouider,  ieavius;  the  rjjU^ht  arm  at  liberty. 
Their  cmintenanccs,  equally  expressive  with  loose  or  their  women,  were 
covered  with  immense  black  whiskers,  extending  from  their  cars  to  their 
clicck  1)  iiic^,  and  down  to  the  corner  of  their  months,  in  which  they  held 
thcjr  cigars  ;  whiL*  ilu  ir  lar-ie  d^rk  eyes  shone  now  liercely,  and  now  amo- 
rously, according  ihey  wer^:  a^iiaied  by  love  ur  jealousy,  merriment  or 
displeasure. 

**  Hardly  had  Sandoval  ended  his  scrutiny,  when  a  little  ragamuffin,  dressed 
in  tatters,  and  witliont  shoe^.  «ir  stockings,  caine  rntining  in  with  a  boia  full 
of  wine,  which  he  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  nunoia,  after  whitipering  some 
words  into  her  ear ;  to  which  she  answered,  '  she  would  do  so,'  and  then 
taktOjS  the  bota,  added  with  a  nod  to  Sandova!,«-»'  Here  is  to  you,  my  darling,' 
handing  him  afterwarch  the  skhi,  to  follow  her  example.  Sandoval  took  it, 
but  p^e^e^led  it  to  anoitier  girl  who  was  near  him,  and  then  called  to  two  or 
three  more  to  uid  in  emptying  it.  These  called  their  corirjost  and  in  less  than 
two  rounds  the  skin  gave  its  last  groan.  Durnig  this  time,  however,  a  dis* 
pule  connnenced  between  two  of  ihe  inauolas,  about  who  shouhl  have  jjrc- 
cedence  in  the  next  draught.  The  one  swore  she  wotild  choke  ttie  other,  if 
she  attempted  to  take  the  skin  Hrst;  and  her  opponent  retorted  by  decianug, 
that  if  she  had  tt  many  eyes  as  her  spencer  bad  boitons,  she  would  tear  them 
all  rut.  rather  than  stand  by  and  see  her  driitk  first.  These  threats  were 
followed  by  sarcasms,  and  nicknames  ;  and  these  by  taunts  and  acctisations  ; 
af^cr  which  they  both  assumed  a  threatening  altitude.  They  threw  back  on 
their  shoulders  their  mantillas,  placed  thar  knuckles  on  their  bins,  and 
shaking  their  heads,  showed  their  white  teeth,  as  their  mouths  grew  oisioried 
wiih  rage,  and  u;lanced  their  dark  eyes  ai  each  other  in  STich  a  manner  that 
they  seenie<i  to  emit  sparkles.  At  lenmh  thev  flew  at  each  other  hke  two 
wild  cdtii,  ibeir  shrill  voices  resembling  tiie  cry  ot  liioae  auunai:>  when  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  conflict. 

**  Sandoval,  who  had  risen  to  quiet  these  bacchanalians,  thought  he  wonld 
do  an  act  ofcharity,  if,  before  he  left  the  j>lacc,  he  parted  the  two  furies,  whose 
mantillas  uow  hung  in  ra^s  about  their  necks,  as  did  also  the  rest  of  their 
dress.—'  Stand  off,  squire  (rock  I*  cried  two  or  three  of  the  fc^standeis^  seizing 
bim  by  the  arms,  *  let  the  ^d  souls  fight  it  out,  unless  you  wish  to  know 
how  deep  our  nails  can  go  into  your  face.' 

**  As  Sandoval  knew  that  ihcse  ladies  are  never  in  the  habit  of  repealing 
their  threats,  he  i»tood  still  according  as  he  was  bid,  looking  lo  the  issue  of 
tbb  quarrel  with  different  feelings  from  those  of  the  whole  set  of  revellers, 
who  surrounded  the  combata:  !  .  now  applauding  their  mellle,  and  now  eiw 
cooraging  them  to  proceed.  At  Ih-^i  one  of  the  spectators  cried  out-— 
'2rfmnds!  must  yoa  tight  like  common  women,  and  can  you  not  make 
short  work  to  your  broil  with  your  knives?' 

"  At  these  words  one  of  the  fightuig  women,  recollecting  she  had  one  about 
her,  firmly  ^rasped  the  throat  of  her  antagonist,  and  tbrusliog  her  hand  into 
her  pocket,  in  an  instant  she  opened  the  knife,  and  made  a  deep  gash  in  ihe 
neck  of  her  enemy,  who  gave  a  shrill  scream,  and  then  fell  on  the  floor  co- 
vered with  gore.  At  sight  of  this,  the  other  darted  to  the  door,  and  the  cry 
of  murder  was  raised.  All  the  spectators  now  rushed  out  of  the  room,  as  if 
•  each  of  ihvm  hru!  been  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  and  Sandoval  followed  the 
crowd,  vviu):>e  impulse  u  was  impossible  to  resist.    But  on  reaching  the  oul- 


*  A  smalt  net  for  the  btdr. 
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Santhvtil,  or  ikt  Fremamn, 


tide  door,  the  same  boy,  who  had  taken     the  wtne>tkio,  came  ninmiig  and 
abouting  *Lajtaiicia  !  lajmikia  /'* 
**  In  thu  emergency*  Sandoval  itood  at  the  door  uoeertain  what  road  to 

like,  yet  anxious  t<i  ^eout  of  the  way  of  the??  j:cntlf*n^en  ;  for  he  well  knew, 
that,  were  the  roan«)lf)<?  to  see  hiin  in  their  clutches,  they  would  not  hesitate 
in  accusing  him  of  the  deed,  in  order  to  save  one  of  their  own  people.  While 
ht  wat  thua  moamg,  the  tame  manola  who  had  been  aitting  with  him,  ap- 
proached from  behind,  and  giving  him  a  smart  tap  on  the  shoulder, — *  Have 
you,  my  darling,  a  mind  to  be  hung?*  cried  she,  as  if  guessing  the  thouf^hfs 
'  that  were  crossing  his  brain.  '  If  you  be  anxious  to  escape  the  mtuiuns,'  &he 
Mtd,  'foHow  me,  and  111  thelcer  you  Ibr  an  hour.  Your  liberalttj  tnd 
genteel  way  of  doing  thinss  must  not  paia  unrequited.' 

*'  Saying  this,  she  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  with  hasty  steps  led  the  war, 
through  two  or  tliree  crooked  and  narrow  lanes,  to  a  house  of  no  very  prepos- 
sessing  appearance,  though  similar  to  those  of  that  quarter  of  the  town.  1  hey 
then  mounted  in  the  dark  a  flight  of  staira,  which  was  common  to  every  in- 
mate of  that  house,  and  the  tnanola,  opening  a  door  at  the  very  top  of  it, 
requested  Sandoval  to  enter.  When  he  had  done  so,  she  told  him,  she 
would  be  with  him  in  a  twinkling  of  the  eye,  for  she  was  only  going  to  fetch 
a  light,  and  then  oaitied  him,  taking  the  precantioti  to  lootr  the  door,~ 
a  meiaiiio  which  ne^  thinking  it  unneceaMuy,  did  not  roneh  like.  As, 
however,  there  was  now  no  remedy,  he  groped  about  the  room,  till  he 
stumbled  against  a  wooden  chair,  on  which  he  sat  down  to  wait  her  return, 
l^ts  was  not  quite  so  speedy  as  she  had  promised  i  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  now  elapsed,  and  she  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance.  After  wait- 
in  ^  half  an  hour  longer,  Sandoval  hc;r:in  to  grow  impatient.  He  listened 
aitenii\ ciy  to  catch  some  sounds  hut  all  was  still  and  ?i!ent  ns  the  ^rave. 
He  got  up,  and  went  to  the  door,  which  he  tried  to  i'urce  oucu ;  but  it  was 
too  well  secttfed,  and  reu»ted  both  hia  hands  and  feet.  He  then  began  a 
cruise  round  the  room,  to  discover  if  there  were  any  window  in  it,  from 
which  he  might  either  call  out,  or  make  his  escape  ;  and  stretching  out  his 
hands  towards  the  walls,  felt  as  he  went  on,  here  a  nail,  or  a  piece  of  paper 
hanging  loosely,  and  further  on,  a  chink  or  a  hole.  Presentiyt  however,  ilie 
urairseemed  to  vanish  at  once  from  his  touch,  and  stumbling  against  a  plank 
or  a  step,  he  foil  down,  his  head  striking  agaitist  the  frune  work  of  a  bed, 
and  his  stretclied  hands  clasp1n<^  a  man's  1^  which  jutted  out  from  the  bed* 
and  which  felt  perfectly  sid\  and  culd. 

A  chill  came  over  Sandoval's  frame,  as  he  grasped  this  dead  limb,  which,  he 
doubted  not,  was  that  of  some  murdered  wretch,  who,  like  himself,  had  been 
inveigled  into  that  dark  (hvellinr,  to  he  rnbbed  and  poignarded  hy  some  of 
the  ruthans  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  town,  and  of  whom  j^robably  the 
manola  was  an  associate.  Duriofr  some  minutes,  he  remained  m  the  same 
posture,  stretched  on  the  ground,  his  forehead  supported  against  the  bed,  co- 
vered with  a  cold  sweat,  and  all  hi'?  limbs  shakin/^f  with  agitation,  without  the 
power  of  moving  from  the  spot  where  he  lay.  At  length  his  natural  courage 
gradually  returning,  he  cast  his  head  back,  and  perceived  just  opposite,  and 
even  with  the  fkror,  a  long  crevice  gleaming  with  light,  which  he  tmme* 
diaiely  thou|(ht  must  belong  to  a  door  communicating  with  nnothcr  room. 
He  rose  hastily,  and,  rushing  towards  it,  gave  a  furious  push,  bv  vvliich  a  door 
flew  back,  slapped  against  the  wall,  and  rebounded  unon  hun  with  such 
lbree»  as  nearly  knocked  him. down*'  Ho*  however,  pusned  it  back  again, 
eager  to  fly  from  that  abode  of  murder;  but  no  sooner  had  he  entered  the 
room  where  the  lights  were,  than  he  remained  transfixed  to  the  spot,  his  eyes 
riveted  on  an  object  as  horrible  as  that  frum  which  he  wi^hea  to  escape  j 
namely,  an  immense  long  coffin  lyine  on  the  floor,  and  containing  a  corpse 
shrouood  in  a  Franciscan  habit,  the  ghastly  countenance  of  which  was  ren- 
deicd  more  visible  by  two  wax  tapers  that  burned  on  each  side  of  iL  His 


*  The  nlguaciles  or  eoostahlet  are  so  eaUed>  as  forming  a  braocli  of  thai  Crse 
which  in  Spain  often  bears  sneh  bitter  froit. 
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horror,  at  sight  of  thU  ot^ct»  great  as  it  wti»  kMMMed  coiuiderably,  whrii 

he  perceived  the  corpse  rise  slowly  from  his  coffin,  and  open  a  pair  of  huge 
eyes,  which  teemeil  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  as  he  ro&e»  and  which  he  hzed 
with  a  lorl  of  d^*like  f^it  on  Sandoval.  When  the  spectre  itood^  on  hit 
l«(m  be  appeared  of  a  Ki^iotio  aiae,  hit  head  nearly  touching  the  ceiUos  of 

the  garret,  which  was  more  than  a  fool  above  Samlovars.  He  then  walked 
witlj  measured  steps  towards  him,  pausing  awhile  at  every  step  he  took,  his 
hands  thrust  luio  the  side  pockets  of  hb  habit,  which  was  tied  round  bit 
waist  with  a  thick  rope.  Having  come  up  to  Sandoval,  he  drew  both  hit 
hands  suddenly  from  the  pockets,  and  presenting  to  his  head  lu  o  large  horse 
pistols,  said  in  a  iaoonic  manner^  but  with  a  deep  sepulchral  voice, — 'S<^uire* 
jour  money.* " 

Having  satisfied  this  worthy  gentleman's  demand,  Sandoval  is  per- 
mitted to  escape.  He  engages,  as  usual,  in  all  the  insurrections — wit- 
nesses the  failure  of  Vedals  plan,  and  his  execution — ^joins  the  pre- 
tended rising  under  Abitbal— «nd  finally  tharet  in  the  triainpb  which 
.threw  a  gleam  of  anticipated  auceeas  over  the  eflbrta  of  Riego.  We  have 
not  room  to  detail  the  various  fictitious  adventures  in  which  the  hero 
of  the  novel  is  engaged — but  must  conclude  our  brief  sketch  of  his 
history  by  saying,  that  after  exposing  and  defeating  the  designs  of  the 
confessor  and  his  nepliew,  he  is  at  lenpjth,  nccording  to  ilie  rules  of 
all  novel-writing,  united  to  Gabriela,  with  whoni  the  author  represents 
him  to  be  happily  living  at  the  present  moment  la  a  cottage  near  Lon- 
don. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sandoval  Is  a  work  of  very  considerable  talent  and 
interest.  The  history  of  Spanish  freemasonry— the  narrativce  of  the 

various  insurreetions— the  descriptions  of  Spanish  manners  and  scenery 

— are  all  characterized  by  great  spirit  and  novelty — and  a  tale  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  attractive  to  readers  of  the  present  dr\y,  of  which 
the  genuine  heroes  are  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  King  Ferdinand,  Abis- 
bal,  Gorriz,  Porlier,  O'Donnel,  Freyre,  Mina,  Morillo,  Quiroga, 
Kiego,  and  uihers  whu^ie  names  are  "  lamiliar  ia  our  mouths  as  house- 
bold  words." 

Sinee  we  are  on  the  sulneet  of  this  author's  works,  we  may  as  wdl 

say  that  he  has  lately  published  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  in  answer  to  a  recent  attack  in  that  publication  on  his 

former  novel,  "Don  Esteban."  We  think  the  Spaniard  has  greatly 
the  advantage  over  bis  Reviewer,  whom  he  clearly  proves  to  be  at  once 
ignorant  of  Spanish  history  and  literature;  and  even  ot  Spaaish  gram- 
roar  and  speliing. 
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ON  SBEfNO  OHILLON. 

Akd  now  thou  an  eUsriuU !  Age  uor  flood* 

Nor  fire,  nor  carthqu^lM^shocK,  rending  thy  wulU, 

Shall  make  thy  name  foigoiten.    If  ihy  towers 

PIun::c  their  huge  masses  in  ihe  depths  profbuiui 
Of  ihosc  blue  waves,  a  thousand  fathoms  down 
Bencaiti  thy  lime- worn  base,  thou  sbalt  not  Uie, 
Nor  duoc^own  Boooivard.  Thou  hast  beev  chamivdi 
By  minstrel  touch, against  oblivion's  rot: 
Bound  with  that  unseen  spell,  that  bodyless  life. 
That  someLliing  eye  c<in  view  nut,  and  the  sense 
is  dumb  to  speak,  though  thoughts  immortal  reach. 
Thou  shalt  survive  when  curtain,  loophole,  arch. 
Hare  moulder'd  all ;  auH  vnnder  rin^  which  held 
Oppression's  chain,  eating  liie  Captive's  soul, 
Has  into  dust  corroded; and  thy  seven  columns 
No  more  bear  witoesa  of  the  Sumner's  groan. 
And  Tyranny's  base  |K>wer. 

Strange  !  that  mere  sound* 
The  sighing  of  the  fragile  chords  ofsunu,  ' 
Should  thus  survive  duration  of  the  marble 
Hewn  from  the  living  rock  for  Freedom's  hdl. 
And  piled  in  forms  that  mock  at  hoary  Time. 
But  verse  is  not  of  earth — as  earthly  thin^ 
Decaying,  and  reviving  from  d^cay, 
I  [)  niu  unceasing  round  of  motley  change^ 
From  life  to  death,  from  form  to  ^l)apcIessueS9» 
It  is  ati  essence  of  the  '■piriuial  wdrlrl 
Too  subtle  for  decay,  and  thu  rude  ^rasp 
Of  ruin's  sire*  the  glutton  of  our  hours-* 
The  epicure  that  gorges  on  his  children^ 
It  is  too  omnipresent  for  extinction. 
Lives  tu  too  piauy  burning  souls  at  once  ; 
Cherish'd  like  the  creation's  history. 
And,  like  the  hope  of  bliss*  adored  and  loved  I 

*  Sleep  oti,  bright  lake,  with  thy  inveri  picture 
Of  tluise  wljitf  walls  ;  the  poesy  of  landscape; 
T}?e  slu'vvs  of  ihiiii;s  iiioro  lox  ely  than  themselves 
ill  a  tran.>parcnt  shrine  of  crystal  &el. 
And  steejrd  in  charm*d  repose— Ohillon,  sleep  on  1 
Thou  in  s  poet's  song  inark'd  out  for  fome 
Hast  gain'd  the  boon  of  immortality. 
And  slumbcrest  in  glory.   Crowds  now  tread 
Thy  tear^wom  dun<;eons,  who  scarce  deemM  before 
Thee  worthy  of  their  glance; — on  high  they  see 
Fuiu'  graven  on  thv  \\a\]^  with  Bonnivard; 
And  thou  hast  ta'cn  new  aspects  in  men's  eyes. 
Art  rivalling  the  hauni!>  of  Sieillerie, 
And  grown  with  Clarens  hallow'd  for  thy  tale. 
What  feelings  from  strange  influence  haunt  the  soul* 
And  hues  romantic  litis^e  'he  irmiildering  lowers. 
Where  genius  once  ha&  wove  its  magic  dreaim 
Of  an  unearthly  texture,  coloured  round 
With  hues  of  light  and  spells  of  poesy; 
Makin2;  dull  walls  a  marve!  ant!  dfli^lit — 
And  breathing  deathless  glory  upon  du.>.  I 
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nF.CQLLECTlONS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  O^KBBFFS.* 

fV ritten  by  himself. 

At  Margate  I  ventured  a  daily  swim  ;  and  that  and  the  air  soon 
brought  my  health  round.  Mr.  Harris  came  also  to  Margate,  and  was 
happy  to  find  me  well  enough  to  be  at  the  pen  again.  Having  finished 
my  opera  to  my  own  satis&ction,  1  laid  it  by  for  the  ensuing  season ; 
and  to  fill  up  the  interim  and  oblige  Mr.  Harris,  (for  I  had  no  great 
ambition  myself  as  to  pantomimes^)  1  wrote  a  harlequinade  for  Covent- 
Garden,  with  dialogue,  recitative,  and  songs,  for  the  December  follow- 
ing, and  called  it  "  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  or  a  Fhght  from  Lapland  •." 
this  was  afterwards  performed  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  ran  forty  nights  the  first  season.  The  whole  stren«7th  of 
the  comic  performers  acted  in  it, — Edwin,  Wilson,  Wewitzer,  lirtLt, 
Robert  Mahon,  in  an  Irish  character,  Mrs.  Webb,  Mrs.  Martyr,  &e. 
I  wrote  the  parts  expressly^  for  the  talents  of  each.  The  scenery  waa 
splendid  and  correct;  during  its  preparation  Mr.  Harris  and  1  passed 
a  whole  morning  in  the  Tower  among  armouries,  warders,  and  norte- 
mounted  kings.    I  had  a  good  sum  for  it. 

W'hilsl  at  Mnrf^ate,  havinir  ^^till  some  leisure,  I  employed  it  on  the 
plot  of  my  tirst  youthful  attempts  at  tlic  drama,  *'  The  SheGallant,'*  to 
which  I  added  songs,  and,  havinjj;  made  many  alterations,  called  it  "  The 
Positive  Man."  Under  this  new  title  I  brought  it  out  the  same  sea- 
son at  Covent*Garden  with  very  great  success.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  Mra.  Kennedy,  and  yet  wishing  to  ha^e  her  voice  in  an  operat 
I  made  a  sailor  of  her,  and  wrote  Poll  of  Plymouth"  for  her  to  aing  at 
a  table,  round  which  were  assembled  many  jolly  tars.  I  wrote  also 
"  Cupid's  Drum,"  for  Mrs.  Martyr  in  Cornelia,  both  which  were  com- 
posed by  Michael  Arne  admimhly.  These  two  songs  sold  well,  which 
made  me  truly  liappy,  as  I  greatly  admired  his  talents.  He  had  before 
tliis  set  a  song  of  mine  to  music  for  Faiima  in  Cymon,  which  Garrick 
introduced  into  that  piece  of  his,  without  knowinpany  thing  of  roe  ;  and 
to  my  surprise  1  heard  it  sung  at  Drury-Lane  in  1778.  1  had  written 
Rupee,  in**  The  Positive  Man,"  for  William  Lewis,  but  he  kept  out  of 
afterpiecea  as  much  as  he  could  ;  and  it  fell  to  Edwin,  who  gave  Ru- 
pee's by«word  of  "Apropos!"  with  great  comic  el&ct.  Lee  Lewca 
and  Fearon  distinguished  themselves  in  Tom  Grog  and  S.im  Store, 
which  hc(  no  Mr.  Colman  dec  lared  was  the.  br^t  sailor-scene  on  the 
English  stage  ;  and  he  was  no  bad  judge  of  such  atiairs.  Mr.  Colman 
wrote  the  prologue,  which  Edwin  spoke  in  the  character  of  Lingo. 

When  I  bad  had  enough  of  Margate  breezes,  I  returned  to  town 
with  m^  brother  and  little  boy.  I  had  now  6nished  my  opera  to  my 
own  mind,  and  cdled  it  The  Castle  of  Andalusia."  Mr.  Harris  pur* 
poiely  engaged  for  it  Signora  Seatini,  who  had  been  the  first  comic 
singer  of  the  Italian  opera;  and  I  matched  her  with  Italian  ipueic  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  and  paoA  broken  English.  To  be  near  the  Park 
and  cow's-milk,  1  took  loiiymgs  in  Spring  Gardens.  I  hired  a  piano, 
and  Dr.  Arnold  tised  to  romc  and  note  down  from  my  voice  such  airs 
as  1  myself  chose  to  introduce  with  his  accompaniments  mto  my  new 
opera.   One  morning  he  had  played  to  me  ■  iMautifol  Italian  air  to 
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write  words  to  for  Lorenza.  On  his  going  away,  maid^ervaBt  of 
the  bouse  cold  me  the  gentleman  wbo  locked  upstaiii  over  my  bead 
would  be  glad  to  speak  to  me*  I  returned  my  compliments,  and  would 
be  happy  to  see  the  gentleman.  An  elderly  man,  taD  and  elegant- 
looking,  in  night-gown  and  slippers,  rnme  into  my  room,  and  told  me 
the  air  lie  had  just  heard  played  was  ins  original  cotTiposiiion ;  and 
added  with  much  good-haraour,  that,  as  he  understood  i  was  a  dra- 
matic writer  bringing  out  a  new  opera,  I  was  very  welcome  to  the  air, 
and  that,  if  I  chose,  f  should  hate  another  of  his,  but  that  he  hoped  he 
might  be  allowed  to  publwh  them  fbr  his  own  emolument.  Hudi  sur- 
prised, I  asked  the  gentleman  his  name.  He  replied  Giordani.  This 
pleased  me  greatly,  as  many  years  before  I  remembered  him  and  hb 
Italian  opera-party  in  Duhlin  ;  hut  heing  then  a  younker,  and  my  pur- 
suits falling  upon  the  study  of  drawing,  painting  busts  and  statues,  T  had 
not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  him.  On  afterwards  communica- 
ting the  circumstances  of  this  interview  to  Dr.  Arnold,  he,  with  the 
frankness  that  was  natural  to  him,  cheerfully  consented  to  allow  G'lot^ 
dani  the  sale  of  his  two  airs,  with  my  words  and  his  own  accompani* 
ments.  The  first  air  is  that  beginning,  HearUbeating  Repeating," 
the  rival  air  of  Giordani's  celebrated  **  Di  mi  Amor;"  and  the  aeoond, 
"  If  I  my  heart  surrender." 

A  brother  of  this  Signor  Giordani  wa<*  with  him  when  in  Dublin: 
he  was  a  first-rate  dancer.    They  had  their  Italian  operaat  the  ^?inocii- 
alley  Tlicatie  ;  and  soon  after  the  opening,  Giordani,  the  fine  tkmcer, 
who  cuuld  not  speak  English,  camu  to  the  pit-door,  and,  ixa  he  was 
free  of  the  house,  expected  to  be  admitted  (o  sit  and  see  the  play. 
The  doorkee])er,  not  knowing  him,  refused  to  let  him  in;  at  the  sane 
time  people  were  entering,  paying  their  money,  &e«   Giordatn  sod* 
deply  hit  upon  this  expedient*  stepping  back,  he  gave  a  spring  and 
caper  in  tlie  first  style  of  his  graceful  and  elegant  talent.    The  door- 
keeper immediately  knr w  who  he  was,  and  with  a  low  how  admitted 
him  into  the  pit.    'f  Ins  line  dancer,  Giordani,  was  also  a  fine  skaiter. 
He  skaited  a  nule  in  a  minute ;  and,  on  one  leg  only,  faster  tlian  the 
most  expert  could  upon  two.    He  had  a  string  stretched  about  four 
feet  hieh  from  the  ice,  and  in  hia  full  course  used  to  go  fairly  over  it. 
When  ne  had  his  benefit  at  the  theatre,  he  put  in  his  bill  that  he  woidd 
akait  on  'the  stage ;  and  thus  he  managed  it :  he  had  a  number  of 
grooves  made,  and  gliding  through  these,  with  his  great  proficiency  in 
his  dancing  art,  displayed  all  the  attitudes  of  skaiting  to  the  pevfieet 
delight  of  the  spectators. 

At  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  "The  Castle  of  Andalusia,"  my  country- 
man, Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  the  composer  of  the  air  of '^Oh,  Nanny,  wUt 
thou  gang  with  met*'  and  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  choir  of 
Christ-Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  pressed  me  to  bring  him  in  to  hear 
the  music : — this  being  out  of  rule,  1  refused,  until  he  promised  to  keep 
in  the  dark  behind  the  scenes.  In  the  middle  of  the  rehearsal  I  felt  a 
tap  on  the  shoulder;  T  turned,  and  there  stood  Carter  in  full  sight,  in 
the  stage-box  (Aosv  belund  me.  Before  1  could  express  my  surprise  and 
vexation,  ho  wlnsprred — •*  ( )'Keefle,  introduce  me  to  Harris;"  at  the 
same  time  throwing  ins  leg  over  the  box,  he  jiuuped  on  tlie  stage,  and 
began  to  direct  tlie  band,  applaudbg,  grimacing,  shutting  his  ears,  and 
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ruimipg  backwarcU  and  forwards  along  the  whplt  front  of  tbe  orches- 
tra— it  being  a  rebeartal'fuU  band.    *'  That  born  too  sharp — very  well, 

oboe^ — that  passa^^e  (\<*nm — piano,  Mr.  Ttnor — bravo.  Crescendo  !  Ha, 
very  welU"  I  was  moi  tified  and  confounded,  and  soon  after  missed 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  previous  to  this  been,  as  usual,  diligently  attend- 
ing hi^  duty  with  the  band.  Ail  alurtn,  I  crossed  the  stage  to  where  Mr. 
Harris  stood,  at  the  opposite  stage-box,  and  remarkeid,  **  Why,  Dr« 
Arnold  is  gone!"-*** To  be  sure,*'  replied  he  coolly,  **  when  you  bring 
in  Mr.  Carter  to  direct  bis  music"  Tliis  ga^e  nie  a  lesson  never  to 
bring  in  either  Tom  Carter,  or  any  other  aequaintancet  behind  the 
scenes. 

Wilde  prompted  all  my  pieces  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  was 
remarkable  for  gomg  through  his  arduous  tasks  without  seeming  to  be 
doing  any  thing.  In  person  he  was  very  line,  but  bruke  his  leg  by  a 
fall  out  of  a  chaise.  "The  Castle  of  Andalusia"  was  his  faTOuHteof 
all  my  plays.  This  was  my  friend  William  Lewis*s  first  season  as  act- 
ing manager,  (in  these  latter  times  cidled  stage  manager,)  and  this 
opera  of  mine  was  the  first  piece  brought  out  by  him  in  that  capacity : 
it  did  him  great  credit.  He  was  ever  friendly  to  me,  as  from  actor  to 
author  ;  and  judicious  and  most  active  in  bis  endeavours  for  his  manager. 
The  scenes  for  "The  Castle  of  Andalusia"  were  by  Carver,  a  native  of  Dub- 
lin :  tbe  first  scenes  for  Crow-street  and  Cork  theatres  were  by  him.  An 
old  scene  ol  his  painting  remained  in  the  Dublm  Theatre  (Crow-sir eet), 
which  the  carpenters  preserved  as  a  relic ;  so  that,  while  they  could 
wield  a  hatchet  or  handsaw,  no  painter  dared  touch  it  with  his  brush. 
Carver  was  at  this  time  oM  and  ailing,  and  Mr.  Harris  paid  him  a 
guinea  for  every  day  he  was  able  or  inclined  to  paint.  As  a  landscape* 
painter,  in  England  he  was  of  the  first  rank.  The  mode  of  the  theatre 
is  this  :  a  copy  of  the  drama  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  -irti^t  who  is  to 
plan  the  scenes  (Richards,  an  R.A.  highly  distint^uished,  had  the  oflice 
at  this  time),  he  considers  upon  it,  makes  models  in  card-paper,  and  gives 
his  orders  to  tbe  painters.  The  author  is  often  brought  into  tbe  scene* 
room  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  progress  of  their  work*  Tbe  wardrobe- 
keepers,  having  also  their  copy  of  tbe  play,  produce  the  dresses  of  each 
character  to  the  author.  After  this  the  several  performers  when 
dressed,  before  tbe  curtain  goes  up  on  the  first  night,  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  tlie  author,  to  obtrjin  his  approbation,  ThwthehoMdon 
Stage  is  the  source  and  Ibuntam  of  the  Kuglish  drama. 

At  length  the  important  night  arrived,  and  "  The  Castle  of  Andalusia'* 
was  performed  for  the  iir:>t  time.  I  wan  afraid  to  be  there  myself,  biil 
its  success  was  decbive.  It  was  acted  thirty-eight  nights  the  first  sea* 
son,  the  King  commanded  it,  and  I  was  again  in  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, my  friends,  and  myself,  a  very  clever  fellow.  Dr.  Arnold  sold  his 
music  well,  and  well  he  earned  his  profits.  Daly,  the  Dublin  manager, 
sent  me  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  an  offer  of  100/.  for  a  copy,  w  liich 
1  sent  him  by  tlir  fair  songstress,  Mrs.  Billington,  who  was  go^ng  to 
Ireland,  and,  at  liie  request  of  Daly,  called  on  me  r>r  that  purpose,  i 
also  sent  him  the  models  of  the  scenery  done  and  painted  must  accu- 
rately on  card  paper  by  little  Harry  Hodgins,  who  hud  been  pupil  to 
Carver,  and  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  scene-painters  at  Coveot-6ar- 
den.  1  offered  Hodgins  a  recompense,  but  he  refused  it.  1  remembered 
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him  in  Dublin  a  boy,  from  whence  he  was  brought  to  London  by  Carver. 
His  celerity  in  painting  was  wonderful :  he  could,  by  a  knack  peculiarly 

his  own,  paint  a  whole  flat  scone  in  a  day. 

Daly  sent  me  the  100/.  for  the  copy  of  my  opera  of  "  The  Castle  of 
Andalusia,"  and  very  liandsomely  sent  Mr.  Harris  another  100/. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Richard  Daly  s  letter  to  me. 

"Dublin,  Jan.  12lh,  1782. 
"  Deir  Sir,~l  have  the  happmess  to  inform  you,  thatlstt  night  your  opera 
of  'The  Castle  of  Aodalusia^  was  performed  at  Smock  Alley,  and  never  was 

therr  in  any  Icinjjdom  a  piert*  so  well  received.  The  hoii'se  w:?-;  in  a  roar  of 
applause  during  the  whole,  and  continued  so  for  many  minutes  atier  the  falling 
of  the  curtain.  It  was  given  out  for  the  next  night,  and  an  universal  peal  of 
approbation  was  given  to  your  name.  I  spared  no  expense  in  the  scenery  and 
dresses,  which  are  beyond  description  beautiful  and  picturesque,  .Vr.  ^c. 
"  A  ^  ery  severe  mid  prevented  M  r«.  Daly  the  happiness  of  playing  Lorenza. 

Lord  M         wrote  au  admirable  t-uilogue  for  her,  which  she  would  have 

spoken,  hut  for  the  above  reason ;  Miss  Jarrat  played  the  part  at  a  vetv  short 
notice,  and  sung  the  songs  with  great  applause.  Pedritio  and  Spado  were 
capitally  performed  by  R\drr  and  O'Reilly,  in  short,  mv  dear  sir,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  even  yourself  would  be  much  pleased  with  the  whole  re- 
presentation. Let  me  know  whit  jrou  mean  to  Rtatify  the  town  with  next, 
&c.  &c.  Richard  Dalt." 

I  remember  Richard  Daly  a  fellow-cununontr  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ; — ^he  was  of  a  good  family  in  the  province  of  Connaught ;  but, 
when  at  College,  was  to  given  to  riot  and  c(nnmotlon>  that  he  was  the 
terror  of  all  public  places.  In  the  year  1772  I  was  in  the  green-room 
of  Smock^alley  Theatre,  when  Daly,  at  the  head  of  a  college  ptrty, 
forced  his  way  into  the  house  at  the  sta^door,  beat  the  door-keepers, 
and  dashed  into  the  preen-room.  Miss  Pope  (the  celcbrnted  actress, 
and  of  a  most  estimaijie  private  character,)  wrts  tliere,  having  come  over 
from  London  to  play  a  few  nights.  Under  tlie  impression  of  every  out- 
rage from  the  wild  Irish,  slie  was  greatly  terrified,  when,  for  the 
honour  of  our  Green  Island,  I  brush^  up  my  bit  of  Milesian  valour, 
desired  her  to  take  my  arm,  and  with  ray  sheathed  sword  In  my  hand 
(all  wore  swords  in  those  days)  I  led  her  through  the  riotous  group. 
They  looked  surprised,  but  made  a  lane  for  us  and  gave  no  opposition. 
I  saw  the  fair  lady  to  her  chair,  and  walked  by  her  side  to  the  door  of 
her  lodi^ings,  where  she  thanked  mc  lor  my  knight-errantry.  What 
renders  the  above  circumstance  remarkable  is,  that  this  very  dread  and 
disturber  of  all  theatres  was,  as  is  shown  above,  atcerwards  himself  an 
actor  and  manager  of  this  very  theatre  of  Smock-allcy.  I  was  very  in- 
tilnate  with  him,  and  found  him  a  roan  of  great  humanity  and  a  aeuoui 
friend*  He  married  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Lister,  a  man  of  fortune ;  her 
maiden  name  was  Barsanti,  a  fine  comic  actress.  Her  father  was  an  Ita- 
lian, and  translator  to  the  Italian  Operas  in  London*  MrSi  Daly  was 
capital  in  all  Mrs.  Abingdon's  pnrts. 

I  brougiit  out  my  little  c)pri;i  of  "The  Shamrock*'  for  William 
Lewis's  benefit,  havinfr  clinsea  tiie  subject  from  a  wish  of  contributing 
my  small  share  of  honours  on  the  installation  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Patrick  at  this  period*  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Temple, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  piece  was  made  up  of  Irish  charac- 
ters and  customsi  pipers»  and  fairies,  fobt-hall  players,  and  gay  hur- 
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lers.  I  chose  the  airs  (Irish)  myself,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  perform- 
ance. Little  Miss  Morris  did  the  principal  £ury  (Fairy  Frank)* 
Wroughton  atterwards  took  it  for  his  benefit. 

^  His  royal  highness  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Duke  of  Kent)  being 
a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick*  and  as  I  had  written  The  Shamrock,"  foimdiiig 
it  on  die  fint  installation  of  that  iOustrioiui  Order,  1  wished  to  dedi« 
cate  it  to  him.  I  applied  to  his  governor,  who  very  kindly  asked  hig 
Majesty's  permission.  The  King  said  he  would  have  had  no  objection^ 
had  his  son  been  older,  but  remarked,  that  Prince  Edward  was  a  boy 
too  young  to  receive  a  dedication.  From  this  young  princely  boy  I 
had  the  honour  of  a  long  and  very  handsome  letter,  written  with 
his  own  Iiand,  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  hm  beiag  applied 
to  for  his  name  as  a  tubicriber  to  the  publication  of  the  four  Yoltimes 
of  my  dramatic  workf.  Thia  waa  in  the  year  1798. 

I  Boon  after  went  to  reside  at  Acton,  where  I  had  a  good  garden  to 
my  hoitae^  a  number  of  walks,  and  at  one  comer  an  arbour,  with  a 
larjre  marble  table  in  it,  where  John,  my  amanuensis,  sat  with  papers 
and  "pen  and  ink-horn"  before  him,  whilst  I,  walking  among  my 
flowers  and  shrubs  and  fruit-trees,  (Thalia  was  aided  and  cheered  by 
Flora  and  Pomona,)  dictated  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  never  considering 
who  might  hear  me  from  the  adjoining  houses,  roads  and  gardens,  and 
the  acrea  of  pea-fielda  that  atretehed  behind  die  house  over  to  Turn* 
ham  Green.  John  went  on  with  his  double  employment  of  eating  the 
fruit  in  my  garden  and  writing  what  I  dictated,  and  finished  the  copy 
of  what  I  intended  for  an  opera ;  but  on  showing  it  to  Mr.  Colman, 
and  mentioning  roy  musical  purpose,  **  Opera  !*'  he  said,  *'  it  is  a  good 
five-act  comedy;  if  you  will  let  me  have  it,  I  will  bring  it  out  this 
summer."    I  gave  it  to  him.    This  was  "  The  Young  Quaker.** 

I  did  not  go  to  see  it  the  first  night,  but  sent  my  servant  to  bring  me  * 

back  the  reiult.  I  atayed  at  borne,  passing  the  time  anxioualy  enough. 
As  aoon  as  die  curtain  dropped,  Mr.Colman  packed  off  John  to  me  at 
Aeton  with  the  joyful  newa  of  ita  complete  auccess.  I  ventured  to 
town  a  few  nighta  after  to  gratify  myaelf,  as  I  thought  I  had  tome  right 

to  share  in  the  amusement  I  had  j^iven  to  the  public;  and  was  indeed 
gratified  by  Edwin's  Clod,  John  Palmer's  Reuben  Sadboy,  Parsons' 
Chronicle,  Wewitzer's  Shadrach  Boaz,  and  Miss  I  rodjam's  Dinah 
Primrose.  This  was  her  first  appearance  in  London,  and  most  grace- 
ful,  modest  and  interesting  she  was  in  my  beautiful  Quakereaa. 

The  first  night  there  waa  throughout  the  play  only  a  single  htaa,  and 
that  only  from  one  peraon:  thia  was  at  Edwin  in  Clod,  atopping  at  a 
table  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  Edwin  said  to  me  the  next  day, 
*"  Never  introduce  drinking  into  a  piece  that  comes  out  in  the  summer 
th^tre  ;  for  in  tlie  gallery  they  are  so  confoundedly  ^^queczed  and  hot 
and  parched,  that  last  night  a  great  thirsty  fellow  envied  seeing  me 
alone  in  a  large  room  with  a  bumper  of  cooling  wiae  at  my  grai>p." 

I  received  roy  tliird,  sixth,  and  ninth  author's  nights,  and  Mr. 
Colraao  purcbaaed  the  copyright  from  me;  and  when  Daly  afterwarda 
aent  me  fifty  pounda  for  a  copy,  Mr.  Colman  conaented  I  should  ac^ 
cept  it,  expreiaing  in  a  handsome  letter  bis  pleasure  at  any  occasion  of 
making  a  return  to  me  for  the  great  advantages  he  aaid  his  theatre  had 
derived  from  my  productiona,  the  profita  of  hia  amall  house  being  ao 
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ioadequHte  to  the  recompense  I  deserved.  The  King  commanded  the 
Ydtttig  Quaker.  Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of  George  the  Second, 
frequently  itassed  my  house  ;  t  Acton,  to  and  from  Gunnesbury-lanc, 
where  she  lrvf<l :  her  iiouse  stof  rl  on  the  left-hand  ;];rin;T  from  Acton ' 
to  Turnham  Green.  I  have  olten  seen  a  lar^e  group  of  poor  people, 
inen,  women,  and  children,  at  a  side-door  in  the  wall  at  Gunnesbury- 
house,  receivini^  portions  of  soup,  bee  1  and  bread,  di&tributed  to  them 
by  her  Royal  IiighnessV  order. 

About  half  a  mile  from  my  bouse,  at  Acton  WeOs,  lived  Handel ; 
and  that  place  thui  became  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  court  and  all 
the  lovers  of  sublime  music  of  his  day.  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Mattocks  (about 
my  time)  lived  there. 

I  brought  out  my  two-act  piece  of  "  Peepmg  Tom  '  at  ti  t  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  and  this  became  as  prime  a  tavoiirito  with  the  public 
as  any  of  mine.  A  remarkable  circumstance  happened  the  Jii  »t  night 
of  its  representation.  Cbarles  Bannister,  Edwin,  and  Wilson,  Md 
dined  out  of  town,  I  think  at  the  Spaniards*  a  tatrern  between  Hamp* 
stead  and  Highgate,  nor  ever  recollected  their  theatrical  duties  until 
reminded  by  accidentally  seeing  their  own  names  in  the  play-bills  stuck 
on  the  turnpikes,  annoiincing  a  new  piece  hy  Mr.  O'KeefTe,  called 
**  Peeping  Tom,"  tj  be  performed  that  ni«;ht.  They  dashed  into  town 
in  a  i>oslchaise  togetlur,  Peepii\L;  T "I'U  Harold,  and  the  Mayor  of  Co- 
ventry, repeating  their  speeches  and  singing  their  songs  to  the  stage- 
coachmen,  the  hackney-coachmen,  and  gentlemen-coachmen,  postilions, 
grooms,  and  waggoners,  all  along  cbe  road. 

During  the  composition  of  the  music  by  Dr.  Arnold,  I  told  him  I 
wished  to  introduce  a  favourite  air  of  Carolan's,  and  had  written  words 
to  it.  He  asked  mc  the  name  of  the  air,  as  he  might  probably  find  it 
in  some  old  collection.  "  It  is  called  tlir  Irish  Lamentation,**  I  said. 
— "  And  what  are  your  words  to  it  ?  and  who  is  to  sing  it  ?" — "  Peeping 
Tom  ; — and  these  are  my  words 


"  And  this  is  your  Irinh  lamentation !"  said  the  doctor,  laughmg 
heartily.  I  immediately  sung  the  same  air,  but  very  slowly,  and  giving 
it  the  real  pathos,  which  liad  such  an  effect  on  him,  that  it  almost 
brought  tears  in  his  eyes.  And  it  really  is  one  of  the  most  plaintive, 
sweet,  and  heart-rending  strains  c  ver  composed. 

1  was  with  Mr.  Colman  in  hia  private  box  the  first  night  of  **  Peeping 
Tom,"   He  was  delighted  wiih  its  progressive  succ^s,  yet  declared: 

You  have  done  wonders,  O'Keeflfe,  for  Edwin  before  this,  but  in 
Tom  of  Coventry  you  have  wrought  the  humour  so  high,  that  even 
Edwin  with  all  his  tip  toe  stretch  is  unable  to  reach  it."  Yet,  most 
surely,  Edwin  was  capitally  humorous  in  the  said  Coventry  tailor. 

A  time  after  the  first  run  of  Peepin;?  Tnm*'  in  London,  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  at  thr  1od',^ii>«fs  oT  Edward  Barlow,  my  old  friend  and 
countrytnan,  a  Mr.  Jolui^un,  wiio  had  been  prompter  at  Drury-Laue  in 
Garrick's  day,  who  got  htm  to  be  a  purser  in  the  navy ;  but  at  this 
time  he  was  treasurer  of  the  theatre  at'  Liverpool.  We  were  asking 
bim  how  the  new  nieces  went  on  at  his  theatre,  their  sticcess,  &c. 
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'*Hov  did  such  a  piece  Bueceed  with  you?*' — ^^Obt  went  to  die 
devil  at  once.'* — "  Indeed  I  and  how  did  such  a  piece  V*  mentioning 
another.—*'  Oh  that  went  to  the  devil  too." — Hal  and  how  did  the 
new  farce  of*  Peeping  Tom*  get  on  — *'  Oh  went  to  the  devil  sooner 
than  any  of  them." — Tin's  caused  great  laughter  in  the  room,  and  Bar- 
low introduced  him  to  me  (^the  author),  whom  he  knew  nothing  of  before. 
—Garten,  the  treasurer  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  had  also  been  a 
purser  in  the  navy ;  aitd  one  Jay  at  dinuer  at  Mr.  Colman's,  many 
hulies  heing  present,  the  conversation  turned,  among  other-sea  aflfkirs, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  shark.  To  the  snrprise  of  the  company,  Garten 
gravely  observed,  "  A  shark  is  very  good  eating  ;'*  and  upon  remarkiitg 
our  doubtful  smile,  he  added  in  a  still  graver  tone,  Why  'tis  as  good 
eating  as  fi  dolphin."  Wc  looked  at  each  other,  and  -vvith  comical  se- 
riousness the  word  passed  round  the  table — "Did^Ott  ever  eat  a  dol- 
phin ? — not  I, — nor  I,  1  never  ate  a  dolphin.** 

Mr.  Harris  often  good-bumouredly  said  to  me,  "  Never  mind  what 
Garten  says,  when  you  want  money  at  the  treasury,  get  it  from  hhn— 
never  mind  his  shut  fingers."  Garten  was  most  a^dous  for  the  inter- 
eat  of  his  employer. 

About  thif  year  1782,  I  travelled  in  the  diligence  to  Margate  with 
Bacon  the  sculptor.  He  was  very  agrec.ible  and  classical  in  the  turn 
of  his  conversation.  He  told  me  some  anecdotes  of  the  King 
(George  III.)  highly  comjilimcntary  to  His  Majesty's  good  sense  and 
judgment,  and  the  benevokace  of  his  heart,  i  had  my  son  Totten- 
ham with  me  in  the  diligence,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  on  questioning  him  in 
Plutarch,  was  much  pleased  with  his  answers. 

On  my  return  to  town  1  applied  to  Baron  Weniel  the  oculist  about 
my  sight;  and  sent  him  his  demand  of  twenty*five  guineas  ; — he  was 
to  have  twenty-6ve  more  bad  he  succeeded,  but  asked  his  additional 
fee  of  two  guineas  as  physician  : — this  my  brother,  who  took  him  the 
money,  woidd  not  pay.  John  Hunter,  the  great  aii;nomi8t,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  electricity  might  be  of  service.  1  trii  r!  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess.   1  went  also  tu  Mr.  Pott,  who  had  then  the  iir^tt  name  as  surgeon, 

but  he  instandy  pronounced  that  neither  medical  aid  nor  art  could  help 
me,  and  since  that  I  tried  none.  The  first  cause  of  this  injury  to  my 
sight  was  from  a  cold  I  got  by  a  fall  off  the  south  wall  of  the  Lifiey, 
Dublin,  in  a  dark  December,  by  going  out  to  sup  at  Ring's  End,  when 

the  play  was  over  :  thus  drenched,  I  sat  up  with  my  party  for  some 
hours  in  my  wet  clotlies,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  effects  appeared 
in  a  violent  inflammation  ot  my  eyelids.  1  then  tried  iumy  remedies, 
each  crossing  the  other,  which  increased  the  malady,  and  my  persist- 
ing to  use  the  pen  myself  impaired  my  sight  beyond  all  hope* 

On  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty  at  the  time  of  the  general 
peace  in  1783,  1  wrote  a  drama  in  one  act  which  I  called  **  The  Defi- 
nitive Treaty,'*  and  managed  thus.  I  personified  the  respective  wrang- 
ling nations  of  the  world,  belligerent  and  neutral,  (but  indeeri  none 
were  suffiered  to  be  the  latter,)  by  characters  as  assembled  by  chance  at 
a  table-d'hote  at  Spa  ;  and  produced  mcidents  very  exactly  similar  to 
the  original  cause*?  and  progress  of  the  wars  that  were  at  tliis  time  ter- 
minated:— showing  the  part  each  nation  took,  what  they  gained,  au<i 
what  they  lost.  All  this,  each  in  the  single  character  representing  his 
particular  nation — ^a  Dutchman,  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Swiss»  an 
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Italian,  a  Spaniard,  a  Portuguese,  a  Swede,  a  Dane,  a  Russian,  aPrus- 
sian,  a  Turk,  an  American,  an  Englislnnan,  a  ScutcJiman,  and  two 
Irishmen  ;  and  afterwards  the  manner  how  all  was  made  up  and  peace 
coDclttdcd: — the  complete  affair  in  tlie  shatie  of  a  tavern  party  squabbling 
bver  the  bottle,  with  akirmiahcs  of  bloodaiicd  and  tiattery,  kicked  ahins, 
Iroken  heads*  and  tattered  garments;  when,  gopd  hnmour  reviving,  a 
general  shake  hands  concluded  the  piece,  leaving  some  of  theni  with 
black  eves  nnd  broken  noses.  Mr.  Harri«?  was  more  pleased  and  asto- 
nished at  my  political  knowledge  and  clear  observation  in  the  conduct 
of  iliis  piocp.  than  in  all  1  had  ever  written  before  (or  indeed  since),  yet 
was  afraid  tu  bring  it  out.  "Ah!  O'Keeffe,  he  said  jocularly,  I  sup- 
nose  we  shall  have  you  in  ParVament  one  of  Uiese  days.**  But  when  a 
London  manager  made  this  shrewd  remark,  he  did  not  know  thai  when 
I  was  a  boy  of  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  my  passion  was  to  bear  the 
debates  in  our  Irish  Parliament :  1  used  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  watcli  the  members  going  in,  consult  their  coun- 
tenances, wliich  my  skill  in  drrr.viiifr  qualified  me  lo  do,  and  when  I  paw 
a  good-naturtd  face  ot  liope,  1  used  to  ask  him  to  desire  the  man  to  let 
me  in.  Many  an  awful  and  momentous  debate  have  I  heard,  particu- 
larly that  between  Dr.  Lucas  and  Hely  Hutchinson,  when  the  latter 
said  calmly  to  his  fiery  opponent,  '*Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit!"  a 
challenge  from  Lucas  waa  the  consequence. 

The  only  time  I  ever  was  in  the  English  Parliament-house,  was 
when  William  Wood&U  brought  me  into  the  House  of  Lords.  A  tew 
imrwnc^  af>cr  onr  entrrmce,  ;i  man  in  ofHcc  whispered  mp,  *'  Sir,  you 
should  not  have  come  iiuo  ilir  1  louse  of  Lords  without  vour  hair  hpins 
properly  dressed."  1  \va>  a  *y oud  deal  ashamed  ;  and  at  that  insfant  a 
tall  well-looking  n)an  passed  me  with  a  rush  by,  and  full  at  his  ease. 
I  looked  at  him,  and  turning  to  my  monitor  said,  pointing  to  the  figure 
before  me,  **  Why,  that  man  has  not  his  hair  dressed — look  at  him, 
rough-beaded,  and  no  powder.** — ^"Oh  that,"  said  he,  ^'that's  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton." 

My  piece  of  "  The  Shamrock"  having  been  only  a  temporary  sutjecCs 
and  the  occasion  gone  by,  Mr.  Harris  regretted  that  the  five  Irish  airs 
ofCarolan,  which  I  had  selected,  and  which  liad  been  taken  down  from 
ray  voice  by  the  composer,  (airs  never  be  tore  heard  by  an  English 
public)  should  be  lost :  on  which  I  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  my 
working  at  it  again,  and  bringing  it  out  at  his  theatre  in  another  shape. 
I  did  so,  and  completed  my  "  Poor  Soldier."  Shield  did  the  aecom- 
paniments  to  the  airs  of  Cardan,  which  I  had  chosoi,  and  those  of  his 
own  original  composition ;  and  the  melodies  altogeflier  were  beautiful, 
except  the  introduction  of  the  song,  "How  happy  the  soldier  who  lives 
on  his  p^y  '  I  always  thought  that  a  great  blemish  to  the  piece — the 
words  are  not  mine,  neither  is  tlie  music  Shield's.  "  The  Poor  vSoldier" 
was  acted  forty  nights  the  first  season.  The  king  commanded  it. 
Carolan  the  Irish  bard  died  only  a  few  years  before  I  was  born,  but 
I  qx>fce  with  many  who  knew  him  and  had  heard  him  chaunt  his  min- 
strelsies. 

Mr.  Harris  asked  mr  what  he  was  to  give  me  for.roy  night  and  copy- 
right of  "The  Poor  Soldier."  I  told  him  300  guineas :  he  answered, 
«<  You  shall  have  iu"    With  bis  consent  1  let  Daly  have  a  copy,  who 
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remitted  me  fifty  guineas,  uhich  sum  I  thought  Mr.  Harris  hnd  r\  right 
to,  and  I  gave  it  to  him.  1  was  much  pleased  to  hear  that  Shield  had 
a  good  return  from  the  sale  of  his  niiisic  :  his  labour,  cfenius,  and  cheer- 
fulness, gained  him  as  much  deserved  reputation  as  it  ail  the  melodic 
had  been  his  own  composition. 

Min  Harpur  (Mrs.  John  Bamuster)*  who  had  been  my  CecOiat 
Laura,  Victoria,  Rosa,  &«.  was  vsry  happy  in  Norah ;  her  manner  was 
peculiarly  her  own — so  simple,  that  she  sung  the  notes,  all  the  notes, 
and  nothing  but  the  notes.  My  name  as  author  was  given  in  the  play- 
bills tlic  first  nif^ht  of  "  The  Poor  Soldier,"  which  was  thought  by  the 
public  great  presumption — seeming  as  much  as  to  say — **  As  it  is 
O'KeeftVs,  we  must  receive  it      yet,  as  Mr.  Harris  said  to  his  friends, 

the  public  did  receive  it,  uud  were  heartily  glad  to  get  it." 

Wilson,  who  played  Father  Luke,  wlule  the  andwnce  wm  in  the 
highest  degree  of  langbter,  came  to  me  in  the  green-room,  and  re* 
marked,  "  Ah,  we  get  on  very  well  hitherto,  but  it  will  go  at  one  line.** 

What's  that?"  I  asked.  "  The  Sheep,  two  to  one  against  you." 
"  The  best  line  in  the  piece,"  I  replied,  langliing,  and  leaving  him 
there,  went  and  plncrd  myself  nt  the  side-wmg  to  watch  the  elegant 
court:>hip  of  Edwin  and  Mrs.  Martyr  in  Darby  and  Kathlene.  This 
was  over-aiixiety  on  the  part  of  Wilson,  for  his  manner  of  doing 
Father  Luke  produced  most  excellent  effect.  At  some  of  the  last  re- 
hearsals Mrs.  Kennedy  rehearsed  in  her  soldier's  dress,  to  ftmiliariie 
her  to  it. 

I  laid  the  scene  of  The  Poor  Soldier*'  at  Carton,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  n  few  miles  from  Dublin.  I  understood  this  pieee 
had  great  success  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  £ngiand.  Soot- 
land,  and  America. 

In  the  year  1775  I  was  at  a  masqutrade  at  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 
The  Duke  received  tlie  different  groups  at  tlie  head  of  the  great 
staircase ;  I,  in  the  drets  of  Touchstone,  advanced  with  "  salutation 
and  greeting  to  you  all."  Previous  to  my  coming  to  London  in  1777, 
as  the  Duke  had  before  this  often  honoured  me  with  conversations,  and 
io  on,  I  called  upon  him  in  Kildare-street,  and  ashed  him  to  give  me 
a  recommendation  to  some  of  the  London  managers.  He  replied, 
though  he  wished  me  very  well,  yet  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  them. 
For  all  this,  Mr.  Harris  was  the  vehicle  of  bringing  his  Carton  into 
hi^h  notice  all  over  the  world ;  this  Duke  was  smooth  and  quiet  in 
hiH  manner. 

I  oonstructed  en  entertainment  of  action,  song,  and  dialogue,  for 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  called  **  Harlequin  Teague ;  or,  the  Giant's 
Causeway."  Mr.  Colman  asked  me  to  do  this,  from  his  convicCiott 
that  I  must  be  better  qualified  than  any  body  else,  from  my  knowledge 

of  the  localities  of  my  bcntififul,  green,  and  native  sod.  I  made 
Charles  Bannister  sin;,'  a  diu  t  as  a  giant  with  two  lu'.icls  :  one  side  of 
him  was  drrssfd  as  a  fine  <;eiitlcnian,  the  other  side  a  hunting  squire. 
This  two-licaded  giant  of  mine,  as  to  blunder,  might  be  somewhat  in 
the  Irish  way.  I  had  worked  up  a  dialogue  in  the  Teague  dialect 
pretty  highly  ;  the  part  was  performed  by  William  Egan.  The  Pan- 
tomirae  did  very  weU,  and  I  made  Mr«  Colman  n  pfesent  of  it,  whidi 
he  fetnmed  some  time  afker  by  giving  me,  unasked,  a  night  at  the 
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Hayniarket.  At  the  top  of  the  play-bills  appeared  tlicte  wofdi— For 
the  Author  of  *  The  Son-in-Law'  and  '  A  c^roeal)!?  Surpr!«;e,*  in  consi- 
deration of  the  very  great  advantages  derived  from  them  to  this  tbea* 
tre."    This  friendly  and  handsome  gift  brought  me  a  good  £100. 

In  1762  i  had  seen  tlie  Cherokees,  then  in  London  ;  they  wore  their 
OWD  dreM,  and  were  objects  of  great  curiosity.  In  1782  more  Che- 
xokees  caane  o?er  frooi  Ameriea,  on  a  visit  to  EDgland ;  the  latter  were 
not  so  wild  in  their  appearance  as  the  former ;  ttiey  were  aecompanied 
by  an  Englishnan,  who  had  long  resided  among  them  (and  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, some  years  after,  I  partly  founded  my  two-act  piece  of  **  The 
Basket  Maker**).  Tlie  Cherokees  of  1782  were  brought  to  a  morn- 
ing rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden  ;  and  to  show  tlitni  the  nature  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  stage,  they  were  let  down  one  of  the  traps.  They 
expressed  neither  surprise  nor  alarm,  but  with  calm  steady  visages 
went  down,  and  were  again  ndsed  on  the  trap ;  they  ste|q^  on  the 
firm  pert  of  the  stage  with  dignity  and  composure*  I  stood  close  to 
them,  and  paid  particiilar  attention  to  the  Clierokee-Bnglishnian,  whose 
name  was  Bowl^:  he  was  in  the  full  Cherokee  dress,  and  not  to  be 
distinpr^nshed  from  a  native.  I  was  told  he  had  been  the  chief  rrteaos 
of  introducing  civilization  and  Christian  benevolence  amonpj  ihem. 

Signora  Sestmi  being  engaged  at  the  Haymarket,  I  planned  and 
finished  a  three-act  Opera,  with  leading  characters  iur  her  and  Edwin ; 
the  title  was  "  The  Siege  of  Curyola'*-«the  Island  In  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  coMt  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Venetians.  The  event  on 
which  I  founded  my  plot  happened  in  the  year  1588,  the  men  hiding 
themselves,  and  the  women  defending  the  town  from  the  Turks.  This 
was  during  the  dreadful  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  and 
much  about  the  time  of  the  terrible  bnttle  of  Lepanto — the  siege  of 
Famagusta,  in  the  i  lu  of  Cyprus,  dtlViuied  by  Bragantine,  against 
Barbarossa,  the  devil  of  a  Turk  with  au  iron  hand.  Ah !  poor  Bra- 
gantine !  his  fate  ■  ■ 

Sestini  performed  Signora  Baba,  and  with  Edwin,  as  Cricolo,  the 
Barber-Soldier,  was  mimiuble  in  song  and  danciog  dnets ;  the  pieoe 
opened  with  all  the  characters  in  the  Venetian  style  dancing  in  a 
pleaaure-garden.  I  gave  Dr.  Arnold  an  Irish,  tune  for  this  dance 
and  song;  the  old  song  was — 

*•  My  name  i'^  Dtcky  of  Ballytnan, 
And  I'm  come  to  court  you,  Mrs.  Anne, 
Though  you  can  neither  card  nor  spin. 
Nor  do  any  other  kind  of  thing/' 

Tol  lol,  &c. 

John  Palmer  played  Pompeio,  the  Podcsta's  Son,  admirably  ;  Mrs. 
Webb,  Theresa,  the  Barber's  Wife;  and  Miss  George,  \hv  young 
Heroine.  1  had  my  share  of  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights,  in  all 
about  100/.  (One  act  of  this  "  Siege  of  Curyola"  was  mislaid  or  lost, 
the  other  two  acts  1  sent  to  Mr.  Harris  in  1808,  making  part  of  the 
consideration  in  my  bargain  with  him  for  my  Covent  Garden  an- 
nuity of  twenty  guineas.) 

To  oblige  Signora  Sestini,  I  made  a  sort  of  translation  of  "  La 
Serve  Padrona,"  in  which  she  had  be  on  distinn^uisbed  at  the  Italian 
Opera;  1  called  mine  **The  Servjint  Mistress,"  and  it  came  out  at 
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the  liayniarket  for  iter  benefit ;  1  had  nothing  for  it,  but  was  hap- 
py to  be  of  service  to  Sesdm,  who  wbb  to  inimitable  in  Lorensa, 
m  my    Castle  of  Andalusia***  I  Icnow  nothing  of  what  became  of 

the  copy  of  this  piece. 

I  dined  and  passed  an  evening  in  company  vrhh  Rauzzini,  the  fine 
Italian  composer,  (about  the  year  1782,)  at  Parsloc's  Club-house,  St 
James's-street.  I  was  brought  by  my  friend  Mr.  Paul,  of  Bath,  a 
great  musical  amateur  :  he  urged  Miss  Wheeler  (Mrs.  Parsloe's  dauf^h- 
ter)  to  try  her  talents  on  the  stage,  and  she  succeeded  capitally,  ^hc 
acted  Celia  in  my  opera  of  ^  Fontaiobleau her  grand  bravura  song, 
Search  the  wide  Creation  roand,*'  Iwrote»  and  Shield  composed, 
purposely  fbr  her.  Rauaaini  was  her  master :  he  sung  that  evening 
some  Italian  songs  in  fine  style. 

In  178.31  saw  Kearslcy  the  bookseller,  in  Fleet-street.  Ho  wns  civil 
and  obliging,  but  I  could  not  get  him  up  to  my  price  in  beginning  to 
sell  him  my  piece  of  "  Love  in  a  Camp;"  so  1  sold  it  to  Mr.  Harris, 
whom  I  met  a  few  days  after,  accidentally  passing  through  Queen- 
street.  After  salutation,  I  said,  **  My  Patrick  and  Darby,  and  Father 
Luke,  are  now  safe  Umtkd  from  the  Oder  *,»are  they  to  go  to  type,  or 
not  No,"  he  said;  ''I  buy  the  copyright.  Garten  will  tell  you 
the  price.    Good  b'ye.    Speed  your  pen!" 

On  the  12th  of  August  1783,  the  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  reached 
his  twenty-first  yi\ir,  1  broufrht  ont  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  my  two- 
act  opera  of  *'  The  Birth-day,  or  tiie  Prince  of  Arragon,"  which  I  had 
written  (at  Acton)  purposely  to  commemorate  that  happy  occasion.  I 
dedicated  u  to  his  Koyal  Highness,  and  a  copy  of  it,  in  a  suitable 
court-dress,  proper  to  appear  in  the  august  presence,  was  presented 
to  him  by  Colonel,  afterwards  Lord  Lake,  a  relation  of  Mr.  Cdmsn. 
Mr.  Colman  meditated  on  my  presenting  it  to  his  .Royal  Highness 
myself,  bat,  from  the  state  of  my  sight,  I  had  not  courage  to  press  fbr 
this  honour.  In  this  little  opera,  John  Palmer  did  tlie  Prince,  Mr«?. 
Bannister  Seraphina,  Miss  George,  a  pleasing  actress  and  first-rale 
singer,  Fiorina,  and  Wihon  the  old  Courtier,  Don  Leopold.  **  The 
Birth-day"  succeeded  with  the  most  brilliant  effect. 

I  shortly  after  removed  to  Barnes,  eight  miles  from  London,  where  I 
had  a  smaU  house  on  the  Terrace  fiicing  the  Thames;  the  parlour 
seemed  like  a  drawer  polled  out  from  a  t&le,  and  had  a  large  white 
stone  ball  at  each  corner,  t  furnished  it  myself;  but  it  was  a  bad  move 
from  Acton,  as  I  had  now  either  to  cross  the  water  at  Chiswick 
ferry,  or  tramp  over  B.irnes  Common  to  get  tn  town,  and  return  home, 
which  I  was  often  forced  tp  do  very  Ijte  at  night,  and  this  was  dange- 
rous;  but  I  had  one  cr#nvenience,  my  vicinity  to  Richmond,  in  my 
walks  through  Sandy  Lane,  La^t  Sheen,  tu  Mr.  Culman's  house.  At 
Barnes  I  wrote  "The  Beggar  on  Horseback,"  which  was  brought  out 
at  the  Haymarket  the  same  season,  and  succeeded  to  my  best  hopes. 
I  laid  the  scene  in  London,  and  had  a  good  equivoque  with  strolling 
managers  in  it.  Edwin  was  excellent  in  Corny.  Mr.  Colman  par- 
chased  my  copyright  for  SOL  and  I  had  my  sixth  night.  The  King  com- 
manded it  the  first  season. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  I  had  presented  this  piece  10 
Mr.  Coiman  sen.  I  received  from  him  these  few  lines : 


■ 
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"  Soho-square. 

**  My  dear  O'Keeffe, — The  moment  you  left  me,  I  sat  down  to  your"  Beg- 

S&r  on  Horseback,"  which  pleases  me  extremely.    It  a  new  and  whimsical 
cyond  meature,  aod  will  want  no  aUeratioo,  to  set  to  yoar  open  as  tooo  ai 
yon  can,  and  moreover  come  and  tpMid  the  day  with  mc  to-morrow,  for  i 
Ollg  to  have  a  laugh  with  you  over  Cornev,  Cosey,  atid  Codger*  firing 
your  little  boy  and  girl  with  you,  and  I'll  send  them  home  early. 

Your't  ever,         Gborob  Colmak." 

In  1784  I  was  happy  to  be  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  first  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  at  the  Abbey,  and  went  myself  to  that  most 
sublime  treat.  When  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Pantheon,  I 
was  again  present,  and  was  placed  hy  Dr.  Arnold,  the  conductor  ot  ihe 
whole,  near  the  door,  that,  should  I  be  oppressed  by  tlie  heai,  I  might 
the  aooner  get  away.  I  was  also  a  ftubacriber  to  the  fint  meeting  at 
the  Freenasone*  Tayern  of  the  lostitiition  of  St.  Patrick,  whither  I 
went  with  my  old  friend  and  eountryman,  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Queen- 
square,  who  was  one  of  the  earlim  founders  of  that  national  meeting. 

I  now  turned  my  mind  to  an  opera  for  Mr.  Mnrris,  who  consented 
to  give  me  for  it  six  hundred  guineas,  and  1  agreed  with  Shield  to  pay 
him  120/.  for  doing  the  music.  The  opera  carae  out,  and  went  off  the 
first,  and  every  night  after,  with  the  most  brilliant  ecldt.  This  was 
"  Fontainebleau,  or  Oiur  Way  in  France."  The  King  commanded  it  ' 
on  the  ninth  nif^t.  Mr«  Saijant,  one  of  the  band,  was  very  excdknt 
on  the  trumpet,  and  was  heard  to  great  advantage  in  my  song  of  "Let 
Fame  sound  her  Trumpet,"  set  by  Shield,  and  sung  by  Johnstone  in 
the  character  of  Captain  Henry  in  Fontainebleau."  Johnny  Beard, 
the  famous  manager,  and  first  singer  of  his  time,  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  best  trumpet-song  he  had  ever  Inward,  and  declared  he  would  have 
been  happy,  when  his  pipes  were  in  tune,  to  have  had  such  an  air  for  his 
own  voice.  The  success  of"  Fontainebleau  '  was  unexpected,  as  I  had 
two  points  against  me.  William  Lewis's  disUke  to  pUy  in  a  singing- 
piece,  (being  no  songster,  he  always  told  me  the  only  thing  he  enTied 
m  me  was  my  fine  voice,)  and  his  partiality  for  gay  dress  to  set  off  his 
leally  good  figure,  face,  nid  manner.  '*  Here,"  said  he,  *'  you've  made 
me  walk  nbont  n  be?garman,  out  at  elbows,  and  all  the  dressy  people 
round  me  with  their  applauses  and  encores."  Yet  the  weii-merited 
applause  Lewis  gained  in  the  part  of  Lackland,  reconciled  him  to  his 
ragged  coat,  and  made  him  a  greater  favourite  witli  the  public  than  any 
part  he  had  ever  appeared  in  before. 


[7b  *e  rofi/iii«Af.] 
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RECORDS  OF  WOMAN.— NO,.  Vll. 
Gerirttde** 

The  Boron  Von  der  Wart,  accused,  though  it  is  believed  nnjottly,  a«  ao  accom- 
pHee  In  tlie  MsaHiiiatfoii  of  the  Emperor  Albert*  was  bound  ttlre  on  the  wbcd* 
and  attended  by  his  wife  Gfrtnide,  thrniitrhnnt  his  last  nconi^inij  njoments,  with 
the  most  heroic  fidelity.  Her  own  sufferings^  and  those  of  her  unfortunate  hus- 
band, are  most  affiectingly  deieribcd  In  n  letter  wbieh  tbe  aftenrnrdi  addressed  to  a 
fmude  friend,  and  which  was  published  some  years  ago  at  Huileflly  in  ft  book 
entitled    Ocvtnide  Von  der  Wart»*  or  Fidelity  unto  deaih." 

Her  hands  were  clasp'd,  her  dark  eyes  rauwd. 

The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair  ; 
Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gazed^ 

AH  that  she  loved  was  there. 
The  nieht  was  round  her  dear  aod  cold, 

Theooly  heaven  above ; 
Itspale  stars  watching  to  behold 

The  oight  of  earthly  love. 

••And  bid  iwe  not  depart,**  she  criedj 

**  My  Rudolph  !  say  not  '^.o  I 
This  IS  no  tiuie  to  t^uii  ihy  side. 

Peace,  peace !  I  cannot  go. 
Hath  the  world  aught  for  me  to  fear 

When  death  is  on  thy  brow  ? 
The  world  I — what  lueaas  it? — mine  is  her*^ 

1  win  not  leave  thee  nowl 

"  I  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hour 

Of  glory  and  of  bliss. 
Doubt  not  its  memory's  living  power 

To  <!trengthpn  me  tnmucrh  thi>! 
And  thou,  miin^  honnur'd  loveaod  tniet 
Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on  I 

We  have  the  hleased  Heaven  in  view, 
Whoee  rest  shaH  soon  he  won."— 

And  were  not  these  hieh  words  to  flow 

From  Woman's  breaking  heart  I 
— Throui:;!!  all  that  night  of  bitterest  WOO 

She  bore  her  lofty  part : 
fiut  oh  1  with  such  a  freezing  eye. 

With  such  a  curdling  cheeks 
—Love,  love  !  of  mortal  agony, 

Thou,  only  (hou^  shoulclst  speak  1 

The  winds  rose  huh — hut  with  them  rose 

Her  voice,  that  ne  might  hear  ; — 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repose 

To  haupy  bosoms  near : 
While  soe  sat  strivins  with  deijiair 

Beside  his  tortnrcfl  form, 
And  pouring  hrr  rlt  ep  soul  in  prayer 

i' Drill  on  the  rushing  storm. 


*  The  author  was  not  aware,  at  the  time  this  little  poem  was  written,  that  the 
cotirsf^c  nnc!  nfrrction  of  Gertrude  Von  der  Wart  had  previonsly  been  celebrated  by 
another  writer  in  a  yet  unpublished  poem. 
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She  wi|>ett  ihe  death-damps  fnmi  his  bniiv» 

With  her  pale  hands  and  soft, 
Whose  touch,  upon  the  lute  chords  low, 

iiad  stiil'd  bis  heart  so  oft. 
Sbtf  spread  her  naanlle  o'er  hit  hreast* 

She  bathed  his  lips  with  devr, 
Aud  on  his  check  sucfi  kis<es  preit'd^ 
As  Joy  and  Hope  ne'er  knew. 

Oh  !  lovely  are  ye.  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  ia^t  I 
She  had  her  meed— one  smile  in  Deaths 

And  his  worn  s{)irit  pass'd. 
While  even  as  o'er  a  martyr's  grate. 

She  knelt  on  that  &ad  spot. 
And  weeping,  bless'd  the  God  who  g»ve 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not !  F.  H. 


WALKS  IN  ROMS  AND  ITS  BNVIEON8.— HO.  II. 

I  WAS  awakened  the  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  by  an  air  from  the  last 
opera  of  Pacini,  accompanied,  iu  the  most  Italian  manner,  my  fair  rcsd- 
ers  may  devise,  on  a  guitar  strung  with  true  Roman-strings,  by  one  of  ttiose 
raniblinp:  rhupsodislb  who  every  where  abound  in  **  the  ^wect  South."  1 
arose  wiih  more  than  ordinary  alacrity  to  the  invitation,  and,  |K«epin'4  out  in 
my  dressing-gown,  founil  tiic  table  oi  my  sitting-room  already  covered  with 
Cameos,  Intaglios,  and  Mosaics,  which,  though  inferior  to  the  tk^-^teimtt 
of  Diez,  Girometti,  Pickler,  and  Ririaldi,  were  in  my  eyes,  yet  unpractised 
in  these  tnysicrics,  miracles  which  might  well  h  ive  claimed,  and  deserved, 
the  approvmg  nod  of  a  Cellini  i  engravings  toiiowed  ibrall  tastes  and  capaci> 
ties,  tram  the  smoked  copy  of  a  Booasooe,  or  the  retouched  Marc  Antonio's 
of  the  Chalcography,  to  the  last  fresh-caught  brigand  of  Pinclli,  or  the  labo- 
rious landscape  of  Omcli;)  r  coins,  new  and  old,  from  the  Antoiiines  and 
Gallieni  of  two  baiochs,  up  to  tbe  **  rarissimo"  of  a  lulse  Pcriinax  ;  ex  votns 
of  every  degree  of  ugliness  from  Palestrina  ;  from  O&lia,  lachryuidiortes,  and 
lucerite;  from  the  netruria  Transcimioa,  vases 'Of  e^ery  form  and  patina | 
in  fine,  every  species  of  curiosity  wiih  which  a  wanton  purse,  and  a  great 
appetite,  is  gener-dly  tempfrf!  in  a  fir>t  ^  i'^it  tn  tlie  Eternal  Ciiy,  were  thrown 
iu  the  most  artful  and  ta^cuiaung  cunluaiua  before  me.    1  opened  my  door 
and  called  for  my  cicerone  (a  portion  of  the  pomp  and  circumstaiice  of  all 
Italian  travellin<,%  but  at  Rome  as  essential  as  the  Flapper  at  Laputa),  and  was 
much  surprised  to  hnd  him  surrounflcd  by  a  large  and  smiling  circle,  to 
whom  he  was  distributing,  with  a  lava  sauti-box  iu  his  hand,  nods  and  pro- 
mises,  and  oracles  on  '*  virtik,*'  with  the  solemn  sitiefaetioD  of  the  newly, 
promoted  Secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada.  The  *'  gentlemen"  who 
were  the  ohjcct  oi  these  condescensions,  were  the  pro[)rlcior8  or  appraiscr^5 
of  the  treasures  which  1  had  just  left,  and  had  come  at  an  early  honr  to  soli- 
cit the  protection  of  his  "  Signoria  ;*  each  had  brought  his  propitiatory  offer* 
ing,  and  this  preliminary  over,  were  sotted  in  the  order  of  their  coming,  near 
each  other,  and  on  more  friendly  terms  than  was  natural  or  decorous  for 
rivals  or  bellinereiiis.     The  antiratiicra  was  spacious,  and  quite  filled:  no 
cicerone  cuuld  bo&it  of  a  more  crowded  levee,    'i  he  conver^uon  which 
followed,  wm  m  the  best  tone  of  antiquarianism :  the  purse  and  gusto  of 
each  new  arrival  was  discussed,  with  sodu  uoct  mystery  ;  out  no  sooner  had 
I  advanced  into  the  circle,  than  the  \\  l  olc  scene  changed  ;  a  lambent  smile 
glimmered  over  their  faces,  and  the  wiiole  cohort  rose  at  once,  and  assailed 
me  with  their  joint  supplications.   In  all  this,  however,  there  was  no  rude- 
ness either  of  manner  or  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  was  wlieedliag 
and  seductive :  they  spoke  and  gesticulated  enough  $  but  ibrougboiit  all. 
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there  was  a  eerloin  implorins;  piiUcncc  in  ihe  midst  of  their  ioiportunity^ 

something  touched  with  that  eiscniial  flavour  of  |)oltte!le<^^,  that  idiom  of 
the  city,  ilie  **  urbanity/'  which  in  all  times,  has  been  the  (lisiiiictivc  of 
Rome;  something  in  look  and  language,  ao  illustrative  of  thai"  loitici^m*' 
which  separates  them  from  the  "  acccnto  vibrato"  of  Florence,  and  the  sbl- 
tern  brogue  of  Naples, — that  I  confess  1  found  no  ordinary  difTicuity  to  pre- 
vent their  elnqiience  from  prevailing  o^  er  niv  pniclfncc,  and  to  limit  jnv  ex- 
penditure tor  liie  present  to  a  few  broiurma  uurciia^es  from  each,  iiuiced, 
MO  one  conid  be  in  a  better  mood  for  being  duped  than  I  waa :  every  thing 
favoaied  them,  the  cliinate,  season*  novelty,  and  the  tadifaction  which 
•  every  one  feels  the  day  after  he  has  arrived  n)  a  new  ptace.  My  windows 
were  open,  and  looked  into  the  Piazza «  a  refreshing  breeze,  the  enhveniug 
TramoBtana  of  the  month  of  October,  blew  front  them  above  my  head— 
thoe  was  an  effulgent  blue  sky,  of  undimiiuihed  depth  and  spread,  and  un- 
spotted by  a  single  cloud,  before  me;  in  tlie  square  oelovv,  all  the  liumnnrs 
and  gaieties  of  the  same  sort  of  comniuimy  tVom  wl.Ich  Flautus  probably 
once  sketched,  and  irum  which  Pinelli  suii  sketches,  his  portraits  or  carica- 
tnres.  With  auch  ri^hte  and  lonndt^  and  an  apartment  recalling  in  its  boats 
and  paintings  some  images  of  the  ancient  town,  I  could  not  but  feel  the 
buoyancy  oTa  first  arrival.  Mad.ime  de  Stael,  in  the  spirit  of  her  own  Oswald, 
extracts  some  poison  from  these  i^ovvers;  but  the  '*  grief  of  joy"  which  she 
attempts  to  cast  over  the  complexion  of  aJl  travelling,  must  suffer  very  nome- 
rons  exceptions.  Whatever  it  may  be  in  the  North*  iu  the  South  every  face 
brightens,  every  heart  comes  out  upon  its  fire,  at  the  arrival  of  the  stranger  ;  he 
is  every  where  presented,  in  the  looks  ot  those  who  approach  him,  with  liic 
most  flattering  mirror  seif>love  can  desire,  for  his  real  or  supposed  i^erfections. 
This  weloome,  indeed,  it  soon  obliterated  by  a  second,  and  a  second  by  a 
third — wave  wears  out  wave,  and  face,  fjco  .  but  this  is  liardiy  a  reason  why 
wc  should  not  cnjov  the  pleasure  while  w  oiidurc^,  Lciidcs  that  it  is  arranged 
with  a  discretion  (^uue  calculated  lur  uur  own  cuaveuieuce.  The  novelty 
wears  oflf  in  the  most  apropos  moment  possible^  just  at  the  time  that  we  are 

? gradually  becoming  acquainted  with  our  new  coimtry,  and  have  already 
nrmed  a  sort  of  habitation  and  a  name  in  the  opinions  and  affections  of  our 
yto  tempore  fellow-citizens.  The  cameos,  as  1  said,  were  not  of  Diez,  oor 
of  any  one  like  him  $  bat  there  is  always,  even  in  the  most  awkwttd  of  these 
•  productions,  a  sort  of  cousin-german  likeness  to  antiquity.  Hie  engravings 
were  nljrini^fy  npf?cryphal,  but  the  panegyric  which  ushered  them  in  was 
in  tiic  sottcsi  "  euphaism"  of  the  art.  The  vases  were  scarcely  ten  days  old. 
and  had  nothing  to  atone  for  their  "  heaviness  but  then  they  were  fruui  the 
'*  best  niodels,''and  ten  or  twelve  had  been  purchased  the  day  before,  for  his 
studio,  by  a  very  eu^inent  artist.  1  soon  perceived  there  was  no  alternative ; 
I  purchased  1  know  not  liow  much  trash,  from  mere  good  sf/irits ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  arranged  my  droit  d'eiUn'e,  with  "  the  genius  loci,"  and  satisfied  all 
tempers,  and  exigencies  of  time  and  place,  was  proceeding  to  shut  the  doors 
of  my  anti^hamMr,  when  I  observed  at  ttic  entrance  a  supplicant  who  had 
hitherto  escaped  my obser^-ation.  "It  is  the  I'ra:  Vincenzn,  -^avn  my  valet, 
*'  ma  questo  e'  unagenCsccia  che  oon  fa  per  ia  V.  E,"  I  thought  otherwise, 
and  '*  minor*  osservanto''  as  he  %vas,  I  beckoned  him  to  enter.  He  had  not 
yet  obtained  the  permission  of  the  valet,  and  hesitated,  but  soon  recovering, 
smiled,  bowed,  antl  arlvancing  slowly  to  the  table,  placed,  in  defiance  of  the 
uneasy  .-.nd  angry  glances  of  my  vale/  de  place,  a  large  basket  of  fruits  and 
flowers  betorc  me.  He  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Monk  of  bicrnc  ,  there 
was  nothing  of  that  pale  and  sufiienn^  benignity,  which  throws  a  sort  of 
mellow  lustre  over  the  patriarchal  physiognomies  of  Guido;  the  forehe.id  was 
tieither  large  nor  thinly  sprinkled  with  "  the  few  silver  threads"  of  old  age, 
nor  were  the  eyes  bent  res^^nedly  on  the  earth,  as  if  they  already  measured  out 
his  grave,  or  raised  to  heaven,  as  imploring  the  return  to  his  original  coun- 
try. The  portrait  was  altogetiier  from  another  school,  not  less  classical 
|)erhaps,  but  a  little  less  elevated:  Bocoacqio  and  fiandellu  furnished  the 
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original  typr,  and  the  modem  mendicant,  to  appearance,  certainly  had 
not  degenerated  in  any  way  from  his  predecessors.  His  fiirure  was  robust, 
and  cast  ia  the  full  proporlions  of  a  climate  where  Naiutc  m  all  her  pro- 
ductions icenu  to  have  attained  maturity.  Hit  costnnie  give  it  the  full 
advantage  of  sweep  and  fold ;  and  the  head,  which  rose  out  of  this  pic* 
turesque  drapery,  was  in  fine  unison  with  the  frame  which  it  <^^urmounted. 
The  life  of  a  Fr^e  Quetcur,"  if  not  very  **  joyeuse,"  is  very  whoiesoiney 
and  travelltng,  exercbe,  the  flash  and  fenrour  or  the  climate,  acting  upon  a 
strong  and  perhaps  6ery  temperament,  threw  something  of  a  good-humoured 
twinkle  into  his  lar^c  black  ovcm,  and  a  kindred  dash  of  health  and  good 
spirits  across  his  cheeks,  still  farther  heightened  by  a  thick  dark  beard,  whicbi 
to  the  readers  of  the  early  novelists,  recalled  a  thousand  *' pleasaunt"  fec<rf- 
leetions,  not  to  be  got  rid  of  without  a  questionable  smile.  11  Fra:  Vincenzo, 
however,  was,  and  was  reputed  to  be,  a  very  excellent  man;  and  1  confefs 
**  the  brio"  and  '*  humanity*'  which  his  appearance  and  manner  evinct^l,  did 
not  in  the  least  diminish  my  oijiaion  of  his  ascetic  and  conventual  virtues. 
I  never  was  piesented  fruit  ana  flowers  with  less  "  exigesnce,*  or  accejpted 
them  with  more  gratitude.  A  few  baiochs,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  my 
valet,  and  in  exchange  *'  a  thousand  thanks"  and  a  low  bow,  concluded  the 
visit,  i  hurried  over  my  breakfast  wiih  what  despatch  I  could,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  myself  in  the  Piazza. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna  has  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  or  place  I  had  seen 
at  Florence.  Ii  w.mts  the  rust,  the  qualniness,  and  the  republican  frugality 
of  the  Cinque  Cento,  it  is  a  flashy,  distilled  sort  of  thing  ;  its  primness  and 
propriety  brings  the  imagiiiauun,  aoi  imu  the  images  of  ancient  grandeur, 
out  into  something  neither  old  nor  new — a  sort  of  thtrd-mte  square  at  Pkris, 
or  a  6rst-rate  square  at  Bourdeaux  or  Lisle.  The  fact  is,  the  English  bare 
^onc  about  wa-^hinii;  and  whitewashing  their  way  bef<»re  (hem,  and  have  so 
conspired  against  ilie  abominations  of  the  (>k>uiineal,  whether  they  be 
popry  or  oyster-shdh,  that  we  OQght  not  Co  despair  even  of  the  Modem 
Babylon ;  and  may  one  day  hope  to  see  her  as  Prolestaat,  and  as  well  swepl» 
as  London  herself.  Regent-street  was  built,  or  rather  got  up,  like  the  crown- 
ing scene  of  a  Christmas  meludraroe,  in  a  year  or  two  ;  and  this  square  has 
been  purified  into  something  presentable  to  eyes  polite  in  about  twice  that 
periou.  Of  the  two  I  shoufd  consider  the  latter  the  greater  miracle,  con. 
ftidering  the  operators  ;  and  know  nothing  like  it  in  our  times,  and  little  in 
antiquity,  iinle'=«5  perhaps  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable,  which  some 
consider  a  prototype  of  the  conversion  of  ihc  Pope.  Englishmen  are  quite 
complacent  upon  this  metamorphpsis ;  but  I  have  my  misgivings  still  whe- 
ther they  be  quite  right.  The  artist  shakes  his  head,  and  sighs  for  the  rich 
stains  and  muddy  complexions  of  the  ancient  buildings.  The  sober  livery 
in  which  it  was  once  ciad,  hke  the  rest  of  the  town,  has  now  disappeared; 
and  th«re  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast  between  the  week  and  holiday  suit  of 
a  Monsignore's  equipage*  than  between  its  present  and  ci-devani  physieg- 
Momv.  Its  proportions  have  resisted  a  little  better:  there  ha^  been  a  great 
revoliiiion,  In  be  sure,  amongst  the  chmmeys ;  but  all  the  other  features  of  ao 
Italian  parcniage  have  been  religiously  preserved  below.  Little  regularity, 
however,  exists  on  any  side—it  is  broad  enough  at  the  Babuino,  and  then 
goes  rambling  down  mto  a  point  at  the  Propaganda;  towards  the  Pincian 
and  San  Bastianello  there  is  a  fine  line  of  fine  hou«e?  ; — at  the  Scala  they  are 
only  inferior  to  their  neighbours  just  mentioned;  but  a  htUe  iarther  every 
sort  of  confusion  has  made  its  way  amongst  ihem ;  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  a  cmintry  dance,  and  to  have  got  out.  Besides  being  of  all  dimensions, 
they  are  of  a!l  pretensions,  and  represent  very  exactlv  the  gains,  and  some- 
times, in  a  sort  of  a  hors^auvre  taste,  the  architectural  erudition  and  ori- 

Sinality  of  the  proprietor.  The  lower  part  is  economized  into  shops,  or  8Qttan> 
eied  away  in  paricochcrs ;  except  where  EngVishmen  and  lodgings  intetlcie : 
the  upper  part,  to  the  fifth  story,  are  "  aparlamcnti  con  mobili,"  and  aH  this 
is  intersected  by  hotels  (and  those  of  the  hrst  port  and  title  at  Home); 
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itniiittes,  and  coach-houses  bring  up  the  rear,  and  nothing  is  waaunc;  bui  a 
church  or  convent  to  form  a  piquant  epitome  of  the  whole  town.  iNothiug 
u  more  harle()uin  than  this  diatribation ;  but  what  is  not  so  at  Rome  I  The 
interior  is  qiiiic  as  mongrel  as  the  exterior,  and  the  first  floor  as  much  as  the 
fifth  ;  they  agree  only  in  one  particular — the  extreme  "  indiscretion"  of  iheir 
prices,  an  evil  not  likely  to  be  remedied,  till  the  downtaii  of  travelling  and  the 
Holy  Alliance.   In  the  centre  of  the  iquare,  or  very  neaiiy  so,  is  the  Pdaee 
of  Spain,  from  which  the    JKam"  «ierives  its  name.   It  is  a  huge  an4 
cleanly-looking  building,  the  meagre  merits  of  which  arc  altogether  lo?t  in  (he 
crowd  of  rivals  which  it  has  at  Rome.     The  gorgeous  bearings  ot  the 
naster  of  both  worlds  over  the  portal,  and  which,  like  so  many  other  contrasts 
here  between  names  and  things,  occite  a  world  of  philosophy  in  the  pasaen 
by,  these  **  Amioiries/*  and  an  impert!irhable  porter,  who  watrhrs  nt  an 
entrance,  thronp;b  whicli  scarcely  any  one  enters,  arc  ihe  only  lokcn-i  o(  ihe 
existence  ol  an  embassy  withiu.    If  this  were  a  wciUcalcuUted  modesty,  or 
a  jttdieioas  tempemnee  of  display,  I  should  marrel,  bat  commend,  and  think 
It  the  most  appropriate  reflection  of  the  majesty  it  was  intended  to  rcpntenl$ 
but  the  case  is  !udicrous.ly  the  reverse.    The  tone  about  this  sanctuary  is  in 
"  the  Spagnuoiissimo  bpagnuolo£'  every  ihmg  breathes  the  verv  perfec- 
tion of  that  most  subline  imtinereiee  to  men  and  things,  wnien  has 
often  been  described  as  the  distinguishing  ehitacteristie  of  the  nation.  Dtti^ 
ing  the  const ituiional  interregnum,  there  were  some  grounds  for  (!ils  ;  no 
one  can  forge?  ihc  guerilla  warfare  carried  on  in  threat  and  counter-threat 
between  the  Papal  and  Most  Catholic  courts  in  the  aHair  of  the  Nunzio  Gius- 
liniani.  The  representative  of  a  goremment  declared  not  to  exist,  though  in 
constant  and  necessary  relation  with  the  Holy  See,  could  not  very  consis- 
tently be  received  as  a  real  personage  in  public.    He  was  considered  as  a  sort 
of"  shadow  ot  smoke,"  a  "  magni  nommis  umbra,"  a  nondescript  between 
liie  and  death*  amongst  the  ectpi  d^Uomaiigue,  and  tolerated  only  that  boti« 
ness  mii^ht  be  done,  though  ofhcially  qualified  at  the  same  time  as  deprived  of 
all  legitimate  and  divine-right  authority  to  do  it.    Not  being  received,  he 
could  not  receive}  and  the  country  he  represented  being  poor  as  well  as 
proud,  rather  than  not  be  first,  he  found  it  as  convenient  as  it  was  dignitied 
not  fo  be  at  all.   The  *'  lestoration"  was  hailed  by  all  friends  to  soeial  Older 
and  good  living  at  Rome.    Hut  though  the  French  arniv  ha^  been  now  scat- 
tering': every  kmd  of  old  and  new  blessing  for  some  time  over  Spain,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  its  outposts  here  have  little  prohted  by  the 
amendment ;  the  saciosanet  retreat  looks  as  descried  and  sod  in  the  midst  of 
iu  jubilee,  as  in  its  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  the  **  alwmination  of  dmolatlon'* 
under  the  Cortes.     The  palace  itself,  •tin  entering,  is  a  nom]  one ;  nor 
has  it  any  other  defect  so  great  as  the  want  of  inhabitants.   It  is  much  too 
large,  if  not  for  the  majesty,  at  least  for  the  hospitality  of  its  master. — On 
leaving  the  Pidaee  of  Spain,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  to  the 
Strad  i  Frattitia,  wc  find  at  the  cy.trcniity  of  the  Piazza,  and  forminii;  the 
whole  of  ihc  side  lowardi  the  "  Strada  fit*!  Angcio  CustoHe,"  the  Palazzo 
of  the  Propaganda.    This  institution,  secotul  only  in  its  iniiucnce  to  "the 
Holy  Ofltee,*'  may  be  eensidered  the  origin,  thougii  by  no  means  the  type  of 
all  the  societies  which  thioe  have  been  established  for  the  conversion  of 
Jen',  Infidel,  and  Christian,  over  the  whole  world.  One  treads  in  its  precincts 
npou  almost  every  quarter  of  the  elobe ;  but  revolution  and  distresses  lave 
•horn  it  dovvn  to  a  meagre  image  of  what  it  onee  was,  and  the  skeleton  has 
not  much  more  activity  or  vigour  than  roost  other  political  skeletons.  The 
Society  dr  Propaj^andA,  &c.  is  described  as  a  sort  of  East  India  Company  oi 
prosclyiism,  and  its  missionaries  are  to  he  found  from  Lapland  to  AuMralnMa. 
It  is  a  striking  thinz  to  meet  thus  this  successor  to  the  glories  of  tlie  ancient 
OBpital,  and  to  find  Rome  extending  her  hundred  arms  anew,  without  legions, 
or  eagles,  or  mcti-of-war,  or  East  India  armies,  or  any  other  weaj^jon  than 
mere  mind,  over  the  ^ealer  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  In  the  hasi,  reli-  . 
gion  makes  an  essential  portmn  of  human  existence,  and,  in  some  shape  or 
Mot/ — VOL.  XVI.  NO.  LXV.  i  I 
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other»  it  interworett  into  evciy  deiail  of  human  intercourse.  Tht  mtp\fiit$» 

sion  of  oTie  mode  of  belief  maKes  place  for  another, — fanh  is  a  sort  of  neces- 
sity, and  want, — the  chan;;e  of  the  form  or  agent  does  not  change  the  pa»- 
sion,  and  the  expulsion  of  an  old  guide,  only  throws  the  convert  )br  bis  opi- 
niotti  and  ooodaet  or  the  new.  Japan,  Cnina,  Faraguay,  are  covered  wiUi 
monuments  of  their  zeal  aud  triumphs.    In  general  they  nave  at  present  the 
good  sense  not  to  abuse  either.     The  Maronite  church  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
rescued  from  the  neighbouring  contagion  of  Eutvchiaiiism,  Nesioriauism^ 
and  may  1  add  Okalitm,  in  the  time  or  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215 ;  the 
Melkite  Armeniani»  whoie  very  flourishing  island  of  San  Lazaro  makes  so 
consi(!craV)!f  a  portion  of  everv  traveller's  Venetian  recollections  ;  the  Greek 
Cailiolics  ot  Smyrna,  of  the  isJ  uid.,  and  particularly  of  Syra,  where  they  live 
in  a  sort  of  Faraway  rcpubhc  under  the  spiritual  and  ahnusl  temporal 
authority  of  an  ItaUan  religious ;  the  Catholica  of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  and  indeed 
of  most  other  portions  of  the  East,  are  all  colonies  from  the  Propaganda,  and, 
in  one  way  or  other,  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  this  all-embracing 
institution.   England  herself  ranks  high  in  the  category :  her  four  apostolic 
firian  are  missionary,  or  Propamndiat  authorities  and  onght  to  be  more 
alarming  to  the  nerves  of  our  poUtico^cclesiastical  orthodoxy,  than  even  the 
Tri-^h  rjiholic  Church  itseli, — which,  though  connected  w^ith  the  ?ame 
establi^meut,  is  a  church  perse,  aud  contains  up  and  down  a  certain  sprink- 
ling of  ecclesiastical  democracy.    In  the  college  are  educated  principally  io- 
dividuals  from  the  different  Eastern  nations,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely^ 
Romans;  but  the  Eastern  !nnpui2;cs,  tlic  chief  object  of  their  study,  afur  the 
first  preliminaries,  from  Erpenius  or  Buxlorf,  are  f^cneral'y  left,  with  ail  the 
advantac^  which  they  unquestionably  ^sess,  to  inne  and  place.    A  resi- 
dence otBix  months,  at  I  heard  from  a  bishop   m  partibua,**  who  had  lately 
returned  from  Damascus,  will  give  a  sufficiency  ot  Arabic,  at  least  for  tho 
Sunday  explanation  of  the  Gospel.    The  Maronites  educate  for  themselves  : 
and  they  have  a  convent  near  San  Pietro  in  Vincoie^  where  they  mtuter  a 
community  whkli  TaHes  from  aiac  to  sixteen  monks.  The  Greeks  also  have 
their  two  churches,  and  the  Armenians  have  more  than  once  evinced  the 
desire  to  extend  their  establishment  to  the  Holy  City  ;  but  the  celebrity  of  S. 
Lazaro  ()u_;hi  to  suffice  them  for  the  present.    Its  press,  known  over  all 
Italy,  iias  lately  added  to  its  distinction,  by  the  discovery  aud  publication  of 
the  Armenian  Eusebius,  which  has  supplied  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
"Canon."   The  French  Orientalists  attempted  indeed  to  divine  these  glories* 
or  to  anticipate  the  award  of  posterity  ;  but  the  effort  was  not  more  success* 
ftil  than  the  clami  of  their  musical  *'  Uterateurs"  to  the  "  Lettere  Haydine,'* 
which  have  been  since  restored  lo  their  Hght  owners.  A  proportion  of  thoe 
men  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  P^paganda*  and  possess  considerable  ad- 
vantn^^es  over  the  original  Propagandists.    The  Inferior  of  the  building  pre- 
sents nothing  very  remarkable,  except  now  aud  then  an  Arineiiian  mass,  with 
all  its  " tintinabulism,"  and  nasal  singing,  and  "incondite  music,"  and 
what  was  once  the  rival  of  the  Medicean,  the  Oriental  press  of  the  city,  it 
is  now  exceedingly  limited  in  its  copies  and  \n  orks,  and  presents  the  public 
with  little  more  than  a  few  worn-out  rt[iruu^  in  Arabic,  a  worthy  com- 
|)ccr  of  the  effete  chalcography.    Now  and  then,  liourli^,  who  lives  at 
the  extremity,  gives  two  or  three  diluted  esaays  on  some  Hebrew  passage; 
Irat  as  if  he  were  publishing  for  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Dublm,  with 
some  discretion  for  himself,  and  the  public,  stop><  judiciously  there.  With 
all  the  advantages  of  a  constant  contact  with  whatever  is  mo&t  intellectual 
in  the  East,  Ofienial  tltcratuie  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  j  and  scarcely  one  of  the 
Vatican  MSS.,  noticed  in  the  CatalogoeofAssemaDi,  has  yet  appeared.  The 
mechanical  nnrt  of  the  eslablishinent  cannot  chum  a  lit;:;her  degree  of  praise  : 
the  type  stiil  employed  does  not  rank  above  that  of  the  printing  presses  of 
Constantinople,  used  for  the  Greek  or  the  Syrian  press  of  Caoooin,  or  the 
Ambic  of  Mar  Antom.   Indeed  the  two  latter  apoear  to  hafe  been  iumisbed 
from  the  treasures  of  the  Ptop^ganda  itsdf :— the  nrst  wu  contributed  by  the 
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,intmSif  itilnio  of  Ibe  Gredu  of  Vienoa.  I  wai  inxious  to  tee  the  ini^ 
inates,  aod  the  nature  of  their  adminutration :  and  as  I  had  to  delay  a  con- 
siderable time  for  one  of  the  superiors,  to  whom  i  had  a  letter  of  introduc* 
tion,  who  was  to  introduce  me  to  another,  and  the  other  to  the  ca^dinal-pre- 
'leet,  1  took  this  op|»ortunity  of  latbfying,  compendioiiBlv,  my  cnriotiiy.  I 
leant  againtt  a  door  in  one  of  the  gnat  hsuls,  ana  walehea»  from  my  conceal- 
ment, the  comers-in  and  goers*out.  Nothing  could  be  more  exciting  to  the 
imagination,  than  this  succession  of  various  nations  and  manners  passing 
before  me  in  their  representatives.  It  is  a  gallery  of  the  most  perfect  models 
for  the  eye  and  feelings  of  an  artist.  The  first  a|)pearance  was  strikine.  It 
was  a  prelate  of  about  sixty,  who,  after  having  discharged  his  duties  with  the 
congregazione,  was  returning  home;  a  young  student  approached  him,  and 
after  the  manner  of  the  East,  raised  the  hem  of  his  black  mantle  to  his  fore- 
head, and  then  kissed  it.  He  was  dismissed  with  a  gentle  benediction^  aod 
an  affectionate  iraXii  *«vff<s  <r«t.  He  was  a  Greek  Scov^rft,  or  bishop;  and 
the  gleam  of  dusky  sunshine,  through  which  he  then  passed,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  hall,  tniew  open  to  my  admiration  aU  the  peculiarities  of  his 
nation  and  functious.  He  was  not  tall,  nor  had  be  any  of  those  lofty  and 
mnseular  forms,  which  1  more  than  once  had  nodbed  in  the  Greek  papas, 
who,  half  warrior  and  half  priest,  in  the  mountainous  regions  at  least  of 
Greece,  accompanies  his  flock  in  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  multi- 
farious life,  and  is  to  he  6eeu  as  oftea  in  ihc  irout  oi  the  bailie,  encouragipg 
the  combatants  of  the  Cross  to  martyrdom,  as  orer  the  sick  bed  of  the  shep- 
herd, or  at  the  espousals  of  some  village  Helen.  His  was  a  far  difierent  port : 
courts,  and  councils,  and  the  polish  of  the  most  polite,  and  the  kindness  of 
the  most  kind,  seemed  to  have  modelled  him  into  a  very  mirror  of  Christian 
philosophy.  The  cameo  outline  of  all  his  featUKS ;  the  Platooic  serenity  of 
eye  and  mouth ;  the  antioue  delicacy  and  contraction  of  his  brow,  (the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Jupiter  Meilichius  of  his  ancestor?;)  ;  a  beard  worthy  of  the 
adiuiration  of  Julian;  and  upon  which  age  had  only  just  begun  to  lay 
his  hand,  silvering  it  over  with  a  certain  ^rave  cast  of  thought  and  expe- 
rience,<^ueh  were  the  elements  of  a  portrait  which,  were  I  occupied  upon  a 
companion  for  **Tlie  School  of  Athens,'*  I  should  have  chosen  as  the 
noblest  delineation  of  a  Basil  or  a  Chrysosiom.  He  was  met  at  the 
entry  by  two  figures  of  a  very  ditiereni  character  and  country.  Two  Maro- 
oite  monks,  in  lour  and  earnest  conversation,  were  on  their  way  to  the 
interior.  Their  habit  is  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  primitive  orders  :  it 
is  confined  round  the  waist  by  the  leathern  girdle  of  the  Arab  Bedouin,  and 
hangs  giuomily  from  the  head  above,  over  the  emaciated  cheeks  and  bent 

2es  of  the  anchorite.  The  rapid  guttural  accent  and  rhythmical  cadence  of 
eir  sentences,  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  thi^  cosianie,  tinged  the  eona> 
mon-place  of  every  object  about  me  with  a  sort  of  suUl:ii  and  distant  remem- 
brance of  the  East;  and  as  ihc-y  paced  away  in  the  corntlors  In  ihc  rhapcl, 
I  believed  myself  once  more  in  liic  ruJt:ly-cxca\  ateii  gallcrit:>  of  Mcir  Autora* 
1  was  awakened  from  this  tranquillizing  reverie  by  a  crowd  of  young  studentf 
from  **the  Nazareno,"  one  of"  the  Seminarii  de  Nobili,"  for  the  education 
of  the  cadets  of  noble  families  of  the  Siati  Pontificie,  whom  their  parents  or 
their  iaclinatioos  dcsime  for  t^e  priesthood,  and  who  intrude  here,  from 
time  to  time,  less  to  Ttsit  than  to  lounge.  The  purple  stockings,  and  purple 
"  Rocchi'*  and  clerical  eocked-hat,  the  light  JSuropean  dress  of  the  young 
Italian  monsi^nore  who  conducted  them,  could  so;ircely  be  more  opposed  to 
the  "  unsophisticated"  attire  of  the  Eastern  monk,  than  the  mol>tlity  and 
afTeclatiouof  his  look  and  manner  to  the  nature  and  severity  of  hib  behaviour. 
Ptoreeiiing  I  had  excited  some  curiosity,  and  not  choosing  to  rely  any  looser 
on  the  promises  of  the  attendant,  1  deferred  presenting  my  letters  to  anotficr 
day,  and  returned  to  examine  the  exterior.  It  is  notorious,  even  at  Rome, 
for  the  excesses  of  its  absurdity.  Next  to  the  Sapienza,  and  the  Church  of 
SaaOu'loat  the  Qaattro  Fontane,  which  are^sorelle  germane*'  in  extrir* 
vagpoce^  it  it  the  most  intrepid  violation  of  all  good  taste  of  any  which  can 
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be  met  with  in  the  whole  city.   The  fiifade  or  front  towuds  the  Fiazza,  it  b 

true,  IS  hardly  to  be  included  in  this  censure;  it  is  sedate  and  simple  enough  : 
a  shield  **  bedropped"  with  the  Barberinebees,  immediately  over  tne  entrance, 
poiata  out  the  origin  of  its  ioundation^  and  invites  to  the  "  Urban"  college, 
the  tttention  end  inipi rie«  of  the  itrsMer.  But  the  tide  in  praoeeding  ftom 
the  Palace  of  Spain .  is  a  compilation  and  categoty  of  the  most  heinow  defeelt ; 
it  !«?  a  rhimrrTn  of  all  ii^linc«ts,  a  ^i^antic  illustration  of  all  the  vices  and  in- 
coiisisteacies  ot  ihe  noci.    li  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  idea  of  these  eccentri- 
cities but  by  sight  \  out  no  one,  who  has  ever  seen  them,  can  ever  forget  the 
torture  to  which  every  line  has  been  redoeed  to  force  itftom  the  simplicity 
and  utlliiyof  its  origin  and  intention,  the  round-about  mannrr  of  t  xjucssing 
every  thing,  the  dislocation  of  nil  rules,  the  discord  of  all  ordi      ini  )  an 
olla  uodridu"  of  uuima^inui)ie  architecture,  with  which  everv  uicmber  ot 
it  it  infected.   1  coakt  aearcely  pass  it  without  invoking  an  eartlKjiiake ;  the 
only  shape  in  which  it  would  be  at  all  bearable  would  be  in  the  shaoe  of  a 
ruin.    It  is  said  that  this  hnilding  was  one  of  the  last  productions  ofBorro- 
mini  i  he  soon  after  fell  by  his  own  hand.   That  the  architect  of  such  an 
atrocity*'  should  have  so  terminated  his  career  is  quite  mturat  (it  is  only  to 
he  regretted  that  be  did  not  do  the  public  justice  a  little  earlier) ;  but  that  be 
should  have  been  permitted,  and  been  paid,  to  perpetrate  this  flagrant  art  of 
lunacy,  under  the  eye  and  [uoi  ;  cunn  of  a  Roman  pontifl,  and  m  the  very 
ttanctuary  of  the  Arts,  will  appear  iucrcdible  to  any  uuc,  but  ihe  traveller 
who  has  been  at  Rome.*  1  looked  in  vain  at  the  termination  of  the  street 
for  the  indecorous  epigram  or  sarcasm  in  stone,  which  his  enemies  are  sai<I 
to  have  shapt^d  out  for  him.    But  I  confess  with  all  my  anxiety  to  discover 
ftomeihing  which  might  justify  the  imaginations  of  his  biographers,  I  could 
ofind,  with  CieQgnara,nittJe  more  than  a  tnde  console  supporting  as  rude  a 
lialcony.    A  pasouinade,  of  a  similar  kind,  against  Bemini,  is  said  to  be 
concealed  in  tnc  facade  of  Saint  Agnese  in  the  Piazza  Navona;  but  (he  ob- 
servation, like  so  many  others  "  fails  k  loisir,''  was  uiade  for  the  building, 
not  the  building  made  for  the  obser^'ation.   The  history  of  the  arts  in  Italy 
teems  with  these  ingenuities,  some  of  them  of  no  eonscouence  in  themselves, 
but  excellent  hints  of  the  s])iril  of  the  times,  straws  wnich  shnw  how  the 
current  sets,  and  which  sets  speculation  on  the  search,  and  often  lead*  an 
idle  man,  in  his  own  despite,  to  a  discovery. 

On  leaving  this  portion  of  the  Piaixa,  we  come  to  the  Sea1a,**-or  "  Sea- 
liera,"  and  which**if  agood  thing  greatly  and  unnecessarily  disfigured,  rniixht 
justify  a  disgracefr.!  nugmentaiive,  ouRiht  rather  to  be  called  "  the  Scato- 
naccia."  Opposite  is  the  **  Fontana  della  Barca" — an  extravaganza  1  believe 
of  so  great  a  maetiro  as  Bernini  himself.  Nothing  can  be 
^rruouslv  or  feebly  imagined:  a  coarse  coneeiio  clumsily  translated  into  stone, 
if  it  had  a  thousand  orthodox  auihnrities  from  ;intiquity  to  support  it,  should 
b*^'  L'ot  rill  of,  notwiihstandinc.  wnlnuit  the  least  remorse;  but  a  bom 
spuutuig  water  like  a  Triton,  is  in  sucii  a  violation  of  Greek  and  Koman,  as 
well  as  every  other  tiste,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  bow  it  has  not  been 
destroyed  long  since  by  an  unanimous  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
Archieologia.  Con^alvi,  who  had  more  **  breadth"  and  gcnerr«;ftv  in  his  ad- 
ministration than  most  ecclesiastical  minbters,  proposea  to  anticipate  this 
catastrophe,  and  measures  were  actually  taken  for  the  sinking  ot  another 
ibaouin  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  ^reat  work  was  on  so  Lilliputian  a 
icale,  owil^$  to  the  economy  of  the  architect  or  the  poverty  of  the  Camera, 


•  MartJno  Lunghi  was  auotlier  of  tliese  architftctural  m.uhnen,  hut  Viicl  mnre 
gaiety  and  good  seoae,  **  more  method  io  bu  madness/'  tbaa  litsalrabUiouii  mic- 
eessor.  His  |»nietteal**bQmoiir8'*  were  all  of  the  allegro  kind.  Nothing, 

the'  fi  oaVs  nf  Cellitn,  exceeds  tlie  mystification  of  the  bospitjil  ['hy^ician,  in  Pa^seri. 
His  architecture  ia  perfectly  sober ;  the  Cembato,"  or  the  Palazzo  Borjj^bese, 
oae  of  the  noblest  edifices  at  Rome,  is  his  great  achievcmeDt,  and  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  many  a  noia  diitfaguisbed  arthit  *&m  intiiigr  la  bj  0.  Poolana. 
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Uut  it  acquired,  belbre  it  had  eot  half  way,  the  soubriquet  of  **  i!  grao 
Pozzo."    A  name  In  Rome  is  like  an  O.  P.  war  in  England:  the  fount. liu 
disappeared,  like  iheCuriian  j^ulf,  in  ihe  night,  and  the  next  day  Pasquin  ad- 
vertized* for  its  recovery,  and  enjoyed  his  iriamph  ami  laugh  in  the  midst  of 
the  whttpeted  apphutet  of  all  Rome.  The  eorrection  ofarehitcctanl  abates 
here  is  aa  ungrMefut  taik^"  the  never-ending,  still  beginning  work'*  of  the 
Danaitl?,  Is  the  only  '*  worser"  kind  nf  employment  of  the  two — it  h  a  sort 
of  book  where  there  are  so  many  errors,  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  burn  as  tp 
correet  them.   Cousolvi  either  adopted  the  suggestion  of  hit  riral  (for  Pas- 
f|ttin  it  the  only  controlling  power  here),  or  was  called  off  by  other  and  more 
imperious  avocations.  The  fountain  was  ahn^cihcr  forgotten,  and  Bernini  still 
enjoys  his  dubious  reputation.    Tbi-ii?  t!u  ccinrc  ofall  the^hrl  farnicnle"of 
the  Piazza.    Veiiuriui,  iti  ihcir  plusli  jackets,  baititn;^  fur  customers,  valets  de 
place  eyeinff  anxiously  the  **  armt**  on  every  new  carria^  and  anticipating  al- 
ready a  golden  harvest  from  "  the  conscience  de  lout  voir"  of  every  new  horde 
of  Gypsies  or  Huglishmen,  cardinals  servants  bargaining  for  tbelr  fntf^al  din- 
ner at  tome  favourite  "  Friggitore«"  rambling  Mosaicisis,  subaltern  Ciceroni. 
German  artists,  crowding  to  their  ia5£v  ^h&t  at  Franta's,  in  all  the  affected 
naivety  of  manner  and  costume*  which  belone^s  to  the  legitimate  descendants 
of  the  school  of  John  of  Bruges,  or  Luke  of  Leyden,  Capurins,  and  English 
nurses,  and  harlequin  and  punch,  and  John  Bui!  overtopping  the  whole,  in 
(he  supremacy  of  his  own  loftier  absurdities, — these  and  a  thousand  other 
images,  which  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  course  across  the 
eyes  and  brain,  in  this  never-closing  theatre,  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nappy  spot,  what  the  carnival  i.  lo  the  whole  city, — a  kind  of  kaleidoscope 
for  the  most  indolent  and  apatiiciic,  for  at  least  four  months  out  of  the  twelva 
duripil  the  whole  year.  The  fountain  forms  the  nodeus,  and,  if  it  does  not 
merit  it  for  iu  sculpture,  it  does  for  its  water;  it  b  supplied  by  the  unrivalled 
Aqua  Virgo,  of  the  Imperial  city,  and  the  water-drinkers  of  modern  timet 
may  boast  that  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  original  purity.   They  manage  these 
things  here  better  than  we  do  in  England :  for  there  is  tome  difference,  I 
must  confess,  between  this  free  and  ample  rushing  of  the  wholesome  springs 
of  the  earth  into  their  natural  atmnKphcrf,  am!  thai  maudlin,  mud  water  of 
our  city  pipes,  where  a!!  tliat  inakt  s  water  tolerable,  is  left  bchint!  either  in 
the  wood,  or  the  leaden  channel,  together  with  the  dregs,  whicii  ii  is  com- 
pelled to  deposit  in  its  progress.  The Scata**  succeeds  to  this,  with  aii  air 
of  singular  disproportion,    it  ought  to  have  been  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind, 
even  at  Rome,  for  with  all  due  reverence  to  the  magnificent  Ara  Cceli,  there 
are  no  stairs  in  the  world,  I  imagine,  so  nobly  crowned  as  these.   As  it  is^ 
all  possible  pains  seem  to  have  Men  taken  to  make  ii  u  little  to  the  eye 
as  it  is  really  great  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  eveiy  resident  on  its 
summit.    One  comes  up  lo  the  obelisk,  after  I  kiinw  not  how  many  pau'.es, 
and  is  astonished  as  he  seats  himself  down  on  the  last  parapet,  at  the  falso 
calculation  which  he  made  below.   It  is  divided  and  subdivided  like  a  village 
sermon ;  one  comes  at  its  meriu  by  analysis  $  and  it  is  indebted  for  all  its 
efTect  to  trial  only  and  reflection.    The  steps  are  most  an»ple,  and  sweep 
away  like  half  a  street  from  one  side  to  the  other.    The  landing-places  arc 
little  squares :  the  sunniest  and  airiest  recejpucies  in  Home,  for  beggars  ara 
supposed  to  be  within  the  pradnctt  of  iu  ballostrades  $  and  as  it  is  the  high 
foad  of  evcfy  thins  rich,  and  piodigd»  in  the  shape  of  a  stranger  at  Homey,  it 
is  usually  as  well  furnished,  as  an  artist  could  de^^ire,  with  every  species  of 
picturesque  wretchedness  which  can  be  collected  m  a  Southern  capital.  The 
most  inveterate  and  "  invaluable'*  be^ars  at  Rome,  the  best  models  for 

•  **  Cbiunque  ritrovrra  si  \  Intcre,  ^prrrnta,  la  Fontnnella,  deltn  ilA  Gran 
Pozao,  che  e  svaoita  (noa  si  sa  come}  la  scoria  notte^  riceverll  (come  tnaacia)  da 
Ine  Bmhicasa  U  Cardioale  Consalrl,  Segretarlo  di  8tato,  Seodi  Died  Moneta 

Rnmana.** — Ttns  i\ffu!ie,  posted  up  nr.ir  iho  tr'ites,  w;is  tvrA  nnd  lanchcil  at  hy 
the  guards.  To  aa  Euglbb  duchess  was  ascribed  both  the  appearance  and  diaap- 
pearaace  of  "  the  moaument." 
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sculptor  or  painter,  lounge  here,  at  an  early  hour,  to  anest  ^e  ttste  or  com- 
miseration of  the  Signori  Cavallcri,  either  professional  or  otherwise,  (for 

they  are  jutliciously  Ii})[Tal  in  thoir  titles,}  who  at  all  times  of  the  day  arc  on 
their  w  ay  to  or  from  ihe  Piucian.  These  two  professions,  of  mcuilicjiu  anrl 
model,  are  scarcely  disreputable  in  a  country  where  they  arc  ejicrcised  by  some 
of  the  ablest-bodicd  men  in  the  eommanity.  Itie  two  deptitBems  «e  fiip- 
quenily  confounded — and  one  may  at  any  time  be  exchanged  for  the  other 
with  great  facility.  The  **  metier"  of  La^arilln  del  Torm^s,  howerer,  (all 
things  considered^  does  not  exceedln&ly  Hourish  at  Home,  and,  wiih  the 
eseitamenta  whieh  escist,  there  are  as  few  outwaid  signs  of  the  lUcareaeo^' 
cpuicmic,  as  are  to  be  found  in  most  other  capttali.  The  modeb  are  noble, 
nn<]  are  of  al!  qualities  and  classes.  In  the  ino^t  cnn'?pirunu?  j)art  of  the 
ScaJicra,  1  met  Barbrme.  He  is  one  of  ihc  n)o^t  ilistiuguishcd  of  ihe  race  at 
Rome,  a  &avage>looking  persouaEe,  w  ith  tiie  most  courteous  and  attractive 
salute  that  can  be  Imagined.  More  than  one  French  artist  is  indebted  to 
hira  for  the  greater  part  of  his  success  in  the  "Salon,"  and  he  alone  has 
furnished  half  the  heme?  of  the  brigand  scene*',  which,  whether  Aneient  or 
Modem  Roman,  or  Italian,  form  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  the  present 
aeneimtion  of  artists  and  connoisseurs*  Like  few  other  heroes,  his  presence 
does  not  in  the  least  detiact  from  his  reputation  :  a  thick  forest  of  hair  of 
raven  hinck,  with  an  outline  of  sVn!!  and  face  which  belongs  to  the  old 
Republican  stamp  of  Home,  burning  and  brown  with  sun  and  labour  ;  eyes 
sloomy  and  deep,  and  steadied  into  a  sort  of  sullen  repose ;  a  stature  cast  in  a 
firmer  mould  than  what  belongs  to  the  ordinary  samnles  of  moftality ;  all 
these  elements  thrown  pifiriously  together  went  to  maVce  up  n  lirin^,  onlv  to 
be  found  on  ihis  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  existence  and  freqiK  ik  y  of  which, 
as  much  as  any  other  circumstance,  is  the  cause  and  prmciple  of  the  rapid 

I progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  South.  He  l)egs,  basics,  wears  rags,  and  sits 
or  hvc  shillings  a  sitting,  and  looo^s,  and  b(^,  and  basks,  until  he  is  forced 
back  by  famine  to  the  Ateliers  again.  He  raised  his  head  as  I  passed  him 
from  a  mantle  which  seemed  the  legacy  of  some  ancient  academician,  and 
held  forth  his  hand,  rather  claiming,  than  imploring,  a  sort  of  prescriptiTe  le* 
tief.  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  man  and  his  manner,  but  we  afterwards 
became  insensibly  acquainted  from  the  mere  habit  of  seeing  each  other  almost 
every  day.  On  reach  in;,^  the  sum  m  il  of  the  step<?,  yon  stand  on  the  Pincian 
Mount.  The  obeiibk,  which  surmounts  and  tcrmitiutes  them,  was  erected  by 
Pins  VI.  whose  munificent  vanity  multiplied  inscriptions,  in  the  holy  city, 
with  a  prodigality  only  equalled  by  the  multiplication  of  great  and  little  titles 
in  thereitm  of  George  111.  There  Is  as  inucn  modest]^  in  the  idea,  and  laco- 
nism  in  the  expression  of  the  inscription,  as  was  consistent  with  the  monu- 
ment or  the  mant  the  hieroglyphics,  if  we  are  to  trust  Champollion,  or  his 
theory,  can  eODtain  little  ;  they  date  too  late  in  the  world  to  excite  or  gratify 
our  fastidious  curio^iiy.  Atljoining  isthechurch  of  the  San.'"*  Trinli^,  white- 
washed, sparkling,  rcbourbonizcd,  and  reconventualized.  The  convent  is  at 
present  in  the  occupation  of  thePaolotti,  or  brothers  of  San  Vinccnzo  di  Paula ^ 
their  rule  and  practice  is  worthy  of  their  founder.  The  exterior  is  Italian  "e 
poi**- — Italian — Brother  Belfries  nod  al  each  other,  an  early  innovation,  and 
which  led  to  a  variety  of  architectural  disfigurements,  i>ariicularly  in  Upper 
Jltaly.  The  Basilica  lost  all  its  unity  and  simplicity,  when  the  Campaniie, 
originally  distinct,  was  glued  or  ingrafted  on  it.  1  ascended  the  steps  over 
some  capitals  of  columns ;  I  had  yet  light  to  see  the  interior,  and  I  was  not 
isnorant  that  it  contained  one  of  tnc  three  ^rreat  woi^crs  of  the  art,  cfjual  to 
the  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  of  England,  and  second  only  to  the  Tran s ft ra- 
tion itself.  But  by  good  or  evil  fortune,  1  found  the  gates  closed — lite  day 
wasadvanoed  i  and  looking  at  the  sun,  1  perceived  that  I  had  nearly  trespass* 
ed  on  my  engagements  for  the  cvcnin-:.  I  had  delivered  hut  a  portion  only 
of  my  credentials,  and  as  the  ilicairc  docs  not  open  till  the  carnival,  I  has- 
tene({  to  make  the  usual  preparatives  for  my  dci:ui  in  tiie  cvciung  circle  of 
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Ovs  of  the  only  remaining  links  wliicli  connected  m  with  ft  rmoe  of 
singularly  gifted  men  of  the  hmt  generation,  snapped  asunder  when  the 
grave  closed  over  Parr.  He  was  not  merely  the  survivor  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  old  school^  of  whom  we  shall  never  again  see  the  resero- 

blance,  but  of  numerous  contemporaries,  distinguished  no  less  by  their 
acquirements  than  by  the  parts  tliey  acted  in  poh'tical  life,  and  the  im- 
press they  produced  on  the  opinions  of  their  time.  They  have  left 
none  behind  them  their  equrtls  in  Icarninff  and  eloquence,  and  none  who 
outstrip  them  in  force  of  character  or  clearness  and  strength  of  lutel- 
leet*.  energetic  and  firm  in  defence  of  the  ptiodples  they  advoca<* 
ted,  they  clung  to  the  point  of  honour  at  any  sacrifice*  If  unforeseen , 
OEigenciea  produced  in  them  a  solitary  instance  of  change  of  opinion, 
auch  change  xvas  the  result  of  earnest  convictira:  they  thus  aiSTord  a 
contrast  to  the  shufflers  and  renegades  in  religion  and  politics  whom 
we  now  encounter  at  every  turn  —  men  wliom  their  advocates  make  an 
attempt  to  justify,  at  the  expense  of  their  intellect,  by  saying  they  be- 
lieve, m  each  of  their  multiplied  changes,  (always  on  the  side  of  self* 
interest  as  they  are,)  that  they  are  acting  honestly !  The  shinmg  lights 
of  their  day  to  whom  I  allude,  England  must  never  expect  to  see 
indivtdaally  excelled  in  brightness  hereafter,  though  her  collective  in* 
teBectual  power  may  far  transcend  what  it  has  ever  yet  been,  the 
great  names  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ever  perish  from 
amongst  us  ?  and  is  it  not  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  sense  of  the 
perisbableness  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  earth,  that  we  behold  the  goiii  L,^ 
out  of  perhaps  the  last  of  the  race?  To  record  the  minutest  trails  of 
character  of  such  men,  is  not  a  vain  labour,  and  will  tnnnnt  tiie  more 
pretending  biographer  hereafter,  who  may  erect  a  less  evanescent  me- 
morial of  them  for  posterity. 

Mr.  Moore  was  on  the  point  of  giving  Sheridan's  life  to  the  world, 
when  Parr,  Sheridan's  friend  and  master,  followed  his  pupil,  closing 
the  list  with  a  name  it  is  impossible  for  his  enemies,  if  he  had  them,  to 
recall  without  respect.  Two  or  three  years  before  his  dccrnsc  I  had 
not  seen  Parr.  My  last  Interview  with  him  was  at  t!ic  liouse  of  a  triend 
near  Grovesnor-place,  about  the  time  tliat  the  public  mind  was  agitated 
respecting  the  late  Queen.  He  iuid  no  great  while  before  invited  me  to 
apMd  ten  days  with  him  at  Hatton,  but  1  had  been  obliged  todefermy 
visit.  He  considered  I  had  used  him  unkindly  in  not  ftdfiUing  my 
promise.  I  renewed  it— again  procrastinated,  and  saw  him  no  more ! 
He  had  his  ofteimpeated  wish  gratified — ^that  he  might  die  in  the 
possession  of  his  reason,  or,  in  his  own  language,  mij^ht  '*  stand  in  the 

Presence  of  his  God,  in  the  possession  of  his  intelJtctLial  tacuities." 
'hougli  delirious  for  some  days,  he  recovered  his  mind  before  be  de- 
parted, and  was  sensible  of  every  thing  about  him,  even  when  that 
tongue,  which  had  so  often  crushed  the  adversaries  of  truth  and  reason 
in  argument,  and  tauffhft  the  counsellors  of  Empires  learning  and  elo- 
quence, waa  silenced  fer  ever  I 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  a  circumstance  that  occurred  at  the 
last  Warwick  visitation,  which  though  nothing  more,  in  reality,  than  one 
of  those  coincidences  that  under  certain  circumstances  and  times  are 
constantly  happening,  impress  themselves  on  the  clearest  head«  for 
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a  moment  as  demonstrauons  of  comioff  evU.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to 
Dr.  then  Mr.  Wade,  himself  a  learncS  and  highly  valued  friend  of 
Parr's,  at  this  momenf  preparing  for  the  press  some  of  his  lemarka  on 
the  prayers  of  the  Cborch.  Parr  was  seated,  on  the  before-mentioned 
day,  next  but  one  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a  prelate  of  whose  leam* 
in^  and  classic  taste  he  always  spoke  in  high  terms.  They  wore  con- 
versing on  tiie  preasnrc  they  inuuially  lelt  on  seeing  such  a  fuU  attend- 
ance of  clergy,  a  circumstaiu  c  ^vhich  docs  not  occur  at  all  visitations. 
The  bishop  proposed  takiug  a  glaaii  of  wine  to  ibeir  next  meeting  that 
day  three  years,  and  they  were  coni^turinff  whether  they  should  be 
spared  to  meet  together  again,  when  Dr.  Wade,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
opposite  side  the  table  to  Parr,  inadvertently  struck  his  untasted  glass 
onthe  table.  It  fell  to  the  floor  and  rolled  across  to  Parr's  feet,  from 
whence  it  was  taken  up  unbroken.  The  bishop  nione  said,  *'  Oh,  Mr. 
Wade  I"  none  besides  spoke,  but  all  were  e<[ually  struck  with  the  cir<* 
cumstance.  Parr,  bctiuc  talkative,  scarcely  spoke  afterwards,  and 
was  evidently  deprehaed  jn  spirits.  In  little  more  than  half  a  year  after 
he  wa:>  no  more.  In  days  of  superstition,  this  would  liave  been  called 
an  omen. 

Not  many  months  before  his  deeease,  Parr  tamed  suddenly  to 
a  clerical  friend  sitting  after  dinner  in  the  library  at  Hatton,  and 
said :  **  I  hope  you  will  attend  my  funeral ;  I  have  put  you  down  in  my 

will  for  a  rm^,  ;ind  yoM  shall  have  this  cent  which  I  now  wonr :  it  was 
given  to  mc  by  my  excellent  iriend  the  late  Bishop  of  Ooync.  I  hope 
you  will  not  iail  to  attend  as  a  pall-bearer."  lie  said,  '*  he  would 
certainly  do  so."  Parr  added,  You  will  iiave  no  objection  to  waik 
with  my  friend  Feild."*  lie  replied,  *' None  whatever."  Parr  then 
said,  "  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  friend's  feel* 
ingi  hurt  when  1  am  gone,  by  any  high-church  pride.  I  can  trust  you, 
I  can  depend  upon  your  good  feelings ;  you  and  Feild  shall  walk  toge- 
ther. 1  will  leave  you  all  plenty  of  good  wine  ;  I  have  lately  laid  in 
a  stock,  so  don't  spare.  This  table  (touching  it  with  his  fini^ers)  will 
he  jtldced  here  precisely  as  it  is  now,  and  an  abundance  of  p3od 
tlnngs  upon  it."  He  lilted  up  Iiis  eves  and  hands  for  a  minute  or  two, 
as  if  in  internal  prayer,  or  (by  the  gleam  oi  grateiul  pleasure  that  ani- 
mated faia  oonntenance)  in  thanksgiving  to  thai  Being  who  had  given 
him  the  power  of  conferring  hospimlity  and  kindness  which  he  was  not 
lo  witness,  as  if  in  hope  of  better  things  prepared  for  himself  in  anotbof 
world.  He  filled  his  pipe  afresh,  and  resumed  his  conversation  upon 
other  subjects  with  his  usual  vivacity  and  good  humour,  as  though  it 
had  not  been  so  seriously  interrupted,  or  that  he  had  been  contemplating 
a  feast,  instead  of  a  fm.ei  al. 

I  was  introduced  to  Parr  many  years  ago  by  a  mutual  friend,  and 
dined  in  his  company,  as  I  remember,  on  the  same  day.  1  came  in  late, 
the  company  had  begun  dinner,  and,  seeing  I  was  a  little  mortified  at 
my  tardy  arrival,  he  asked  me  to  take  wine  almost  before  I  bad  catsn 
any  thin^  to  make  me  even  ^vitb  the  company.*'  I  recollect  little 
of  his  conversation,  except  that  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  a  singio 
clercryman.  wr^s  ill  ndnptcd  to  call  forth  a  display  of  his  attainments, 
being  any  tiling'  Ijut  what  the  "blues"  denominate  *' inlellectual.**  I 
recollect  his  observing  that  "many  a  drawn  battle  was  a  victory,** 


A  diftSrntiDg  unui;»l€r. 
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Mpon  hearing  that  an  opj  osition  member  of  parliament  had  got  m  tor  a 
place  which  it  was  Lxpc-rted  would  have  returned  both  on  the  same 
side,  in  place  of  two  oi  the  minister's  party.  He  thought  tliat  to  oiu»t 
one  was  soraetbing.  After  dinner  he  took  three  or  four  glasses  of 
wine,  and  then  asked  for  hia  pipe,  withdrawing  from  the  table  to  the 
chiinney,  that  he  might  let  the  arooke  pasa  up:  which  I  discovered  to 
be  his  common  custonii  There  he  began  to  pufif  away  in  cloiida»  in- 
grossing  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  conversation,  which  all  were  con* 
tented  to  resign  to  him.  But  for  his  manner,  none  would  have  sus- 
pected the  great  scholar.  He  talked  upon  twenty  different  subjects* 
I  recollect  that  1  did  not  say  half  a  dozen  words.  His  fame,  his  pon- 
derous wig,  hi:>  hushy  cyehruwb,aad  Ins  character  a  dibpulaxit,  cowed 
me*  I  was  foolishly  timorotis,  as  I  found  out  afterwards  wheii  I  knew^ 
more  of  him.  His  early  oocnpatton  of  instructing  youth  had  given 
him  an  overbearing  manner,  as  of  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed :  this 
he  never  lost;  but,  unless  wmrmed  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  fool  in 
ar^rnment,  or  indignant  at  some  wrong  or  injustice,  he  was  generally 
mild  in  niriniu  r  and  exceed  in  el  v  condescending.  \V!)cn,  however,  he 
was  excited  i)y  r^pposition,  he  hterally  thundered.  He  possessed  unri- 
valletl  skill  ni  coudt^nsing  the  most  forcible  words  in  our  language 
into  a  brief  compass,  mighty  in  power,  and  then  of  burling  them  at 
his  antagonbt  with  irresistible  eaetfy*  Yet  he  did  not  seek  tar-fetdbcd 
words,  but  adopted  the  simplest  m  the  language.*  It  was  at  snch 
times  tliat  he  sliowed  most  his  consciousness  of  intellectual  superiority, 
and  displayed  his  argumentative  courage  in  a  manner  which  those  who 
heard  will  never  cease  to  remember.  Yet,  if  a  coarse,  unworthy  reply 
was  at  any  time  made  to  him  by  a  mean  antagonist,  be  would  maintain 
a  contemptuous  silence. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Parr  in  canoaicais,  painted  by  Dawe,  which  is 
tfgood  likeness  of  him  when  ftill-dreased,  siod  few  men  looked  more 
portly  or  dignified  at  that  time  $  but  the  picture  which  he  himself  mosi 
prized  represents  him  in  his  undress,  and  was  given  by  him  to  Mr, 
West,  a  fi'iend  and  pupil,  as  a  particular  favour.f  I  often  thought  a 
descriptive  character  of  Parr  should  be  divided  into  two  parts — his 
full  dress  and  pulpit-hours,  and  tljose  which  he  devoted  to  his  study  or 
library,  en  deshahilk.  Those  who  knew  him  not  in  both,  knew  but  half 
his  character.  In  his  library  he  was  the  man  of  literature  and  the  in- 
structor. Like  most  scholars  and  thinkers,  he  was  then  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  loiletle  %  and  when  he  left  his  bed  at  early  morning,  he 
seemed  to  have  pat  on  the*  firat  clothes  at  band.  In  his  library  he  sat 
in  an  easy  chair  (that  old  chair,  which  even  now,  to  many,  is  n 
portrait  of  him  in  itself!)  with  a  table  on  one  side,  books,  pipes, 
find  tobacco.  I  have  often  seen  him  on  horseback  in  n  morning,  the. 
most  grotesque  figure  that  can  be  conceived,  bis  servant  preceding  bim 


•  In  nn  art»r1e  lately  piibllsberl,  entitled  "  Two  Dny«  wjth  Dr.  Parr,"  a  speech  is 
ascril>^d  to  him,  which  u  ns  burke's,  of  whum  the  very  word  nodosi^"  is  charac- 
teristic. Parr  ned  the  simplest  words  in  argnmcnt  sad  eoevmsthm  \  bat  armn^ 
them  with  Jirt,  and  deliverrrl  tbrm  with  grent  energy.  Tbc  pnrBgrfrph  re«:prrting 
WiadliAm  is  correct.  The  anecdote  of  Lord  Chatham  I  have  heard  him  teil  i 
but  there  are  serenl  Issceuraclfs  is  flis  sane  aitklt,  Ibr  wUcb  oac  Is  at  s  lots 
lo  accoant. 

t  Now  at  AJiGot  Park^  Warwickshire,  Mr.  West's  nsideacc. 
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about  a  dozen  yards,  on  horseback  also,  and  he  himself  wrapped  in  an 
old  gTCRt  coat,  with  coarse  worsted  ridinir-stockings,  and  one  rusty 
spur.  On  his  head  his  huge  cauliflowei-wig,*  and  a  small  cocked  hat 
otercopping  all.  I  once  taiw  him  eone  out  of  hta  carriage,  with  wont- 
ed riding-stoekingt  drawn  over  lits  legi.  He  bad  on  hw  draaaing^ 
gown,  which,  I  think,  was  flannel  or  cotton,  and  the  tkirta  danced  round 
hia  ancles.  Over  this  he  had  drawn  his  great-coat  buttoned  close; 
and  his  hnnds,  for  he  bnd  been  artncked  with  erysipelas  not  lortq"  before, 
were  kept  warm  in  a  silk  niutrnot  nuic!i  lar'jjer  thnn  the  poll  ot'a  com- 
mon hat.  NothinLi;  could  be  imagined  more  str:ni<i;e  iliatithe  dressing- 
gown  hanging  below  the  coat,  and  a  cap,  hat,  and  mtiti,  ornamenting 
auch  a  drapery.  Yet  in  hia  full  dress  he  waa  exact,  and  priestlike, — but 
hia  WM  of  the  old  school  of  cbareh^dfesa,  as  waa  his  divinity«^he  UBcd 
to  boast  Uiat  he  loved  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  the  ora*lashiened 
clergy.  Among  his  other  oddities,  he  would  frequently  take  his  pipe 
in  an  evening  into  the  kitchen,  just  before  going  to  bed,  and  make  a 
clerical  friend,  if  he  had  one  staying  with  him,  go  also.  There,  seated 
by  the  fire,  he  would  smoke  and  talk  of  by-f^one  men,  and  say,  "  This  is 
the  way  our  t^i^od  old-fashioned  clergy  lived  in  the  country  in  former 
times."  The  i^ervar.ts  would  leave  the  kiLciiea  when  they  saw  him  come 
ID,  and  take  to  the  parlour,  mdess  any  one  of  tbetn  waa  working  or 
scouring,  and  that  servant  he  would  not  allow  to  go ;  it  added  strength 
to  hta  illusion  of  those  kind  old  times,  when  clergymen  and  iheir  people 
and  domestics  were  but  one  kind  family.  There  wta  much  of  the  poetie 
temperament  in  Parr-  be  was  vividly  alive  to  many  of  the  impressions 
which  poets  feel  :  it  is  wonderful  they  never  took  fonn  on  paper. 
Had  he  lialien  in  love  with  woman,  instead  of  books,  wiien  young,  they 
had  not  failed  to  do  so.  In  the  dress  of  his  servants  he  was  par- 
ticular, though  their  livery  was  plain.  He  used  to  tell  the  shopkeeper, 
when  he  bought  cloth  for  them,  upon  being  shown  some  which  he 
thought  not  good  enough;  *'That  will  do  very  well  for  me,  but  my  ser- 
vants most  have  better."  His  servant  Sam  waa  his  fmtotum,  of  whom 
he  once  remarked  to  me,  "  Sam  is  a  good  servant—^  good  fellowt  hat 
we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  politics  !'*  Ay,  ?*nd  Sam  wotild 
debate  stoutly  too  with  his  master,  at  times  when  lie  knew  he  might, 
greatly  to  the  doctor's  entertainment.  For  those  who  never  saw  him, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  in  stature  he  just  reached  the  middle 
height,  was  squarely  built,  of  strong  frame  of  body,  long  in  proportion 
to  hia  lower  limbs.  His  eyes  were  not  Isige,  but  of  a  sparkling  grey 
colour,  uncommonly  animated  at  times,  even  in  his  old  age.  He  uaol  to 
be  proud  of  the  efieet  of  hia  eye,  and  of  the  back  part  of  his  head,  which 
was  remarkably  capacious.  His  forehead  was  full  and  firm,  his  eyebrows 
thick  and  bushy.  His  mouth  indicated  benevolence,  which  w,is  per- 
haps his  leading  characteristic.  His  face  was  more  expressive  of  this 
character,  with  somewhat  of  austerity,  than  of  extraordinary  talent; 


•  Parr's  wigp,  nlmoHt  fainOUS  among  scbolars  as  Horacr*s  "  ambrosial  curls,'* 
were  generally  to  be  i»cca  at  Uatton^  oa  %  shelf  at  lUe  foot  of  the  statrcMe,  upoa 
bkx^,  where  th«y  reamined  when  he  was  not  fall-dretiedl.  Bow  oftto  have  I 
smiled  to  see  Nus.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  rcnAy  powJorc  1  and  awaiting  orders,  and 
thought  of  Tom  Sheridan,  who  stuck  one  of  them  full  of  feathers,  whea  tho  docioc 
wcat  to  call  Qpon  one  of  the  priaccaasal 
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indeed  he  loved  lo  do  kind  o0ices  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Once  be 
■aid  to  me  as  a  reason  why  he  had  not  gone  out  that  day>  I  am  going 
lo  make  up  a  marriage  for  one  of  my  aervanla— I  Uke  to  hm  them 
married  and  living  near  me."  Lastly,  as  is  geaeially  Jniovii,  ha  lisped 
a  little  in  his  speeeh. 

Parr  was  moderate  in  taking  wine ;  he  seldom  drank  more  than  two  or 
three  glasses  pure,  and  then  mixed  it  with  water,  and  he  fed  grossly. 
But  though  I  liad  often  heard  of  his  epicurean  propensities,  1  never 
remarked  any  j^reat  nicety  in  the  choice  of  his  food  ;  but  as  to  quantity, 
and  of  the  best  liiai  happeued  to  be  at  table,  he  was  by  uu  meaas 
sparii^  Uis  appetite  was  strong,  and  he  ivas  fond  of  the  social  meaL 
When  by  himsdf  at  home  or  abroad,  he  searcdy  ate  at  all,  or  woald  go 
into  the  kitchen  to  satisfy  his  hanger.  I  have  seen  him,  when  the 
fish  has  been  removing,  pour  the  whole  of  the  shrimp  sauce  on  his  plate 
at  once,  and  eat  it  alone,  after  he  was  past  his  sevenf  v-Brst  year.  I  have 
been  told  he  was  seen  to  do  the  same  thing  not  six  months  before 
his  decease.  His  digestive  |M)wers  nmst  have  been  remarkably  good. 
To  his  strength  of  digestion  his  early  rising,  no  doubt,  contributed, 
joined  to  his  active  habits.  At  a  dinner  party,  consisting  of  half-a« 
doien  or  eiffht  guests,  there  could  he  no  higher  treat  than  to  meet  him 
at  table.  In  conversation  he  took  up  any  subject  started,  made  it  his 
own,  and  filled  those  who  heard  him  with  astonishment  at  the  copioua* 
ness  of  his  information,  and  the  clearness  with  which  be  went  through 
the  most  intricate  developements.  Often  when  some  one  was  not 
happy  in  clothin;^'^  his  ideas  in  language,  and  would  bunj^le  in  trying 
to  make  the  company  comprehend  him,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
Parr  would  see  iuto  lu:>  idea^,  and  what  he  wi^ihed  to  convey,  and  then 
sa^,  i'U  tell  yon  what  yon  mean,  you  would  ssy  so  and  so,"  and  never 
UaX  to  convey  what  was  wanted  in  a  Urn  atmple  unhesitatbg  words* 
prefacing  them,  '*  Now  you  should  put  it  thua.'*  Parr  was  not  merely 
a  scholastic  man,  swallowed  up  in  words  and  meanings ;  his  know, 
ledge  and  reading  were  as  various  as  profound,  but  I  believe  his 
scholastic  acquirements  were  regarded  by  him  as  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  not,  as  with  scholars  in  general,  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  a  di^anima,  or  decide  a  disputed  passage  in  a  classic.  Of  these 
things  he  had  his  opinions,  and  was  a  high  authority,  but  I  do  not 
thii£  they  were  primary  objects :  for  in  all  parts  of  his  life,  and  I  know 
to  the  very  last,  he  read  every  solid  work  upon  almost  every  subject 
that  interested  liim,  as  it  came  out.  Of  the  late  voluminous  German 
works  on  biblical  literature,  he  read  all  that  wore  written  in  Latin,  as 
most  of  them  are.  Proiul  as  he  was  of  his  classic  acquirements,  he 
was  equally  well  read  in  the  works  of  his  countrymen,  which  mere 
scholars  seldom  are,  they  looking  on  the  grammar  and  correct  reading  of 
the  classics  as  the  end,  instead  of  the  means  of  knowledge.  Whether  he 
had  mastered  Italian,  1  do  not  know  ;  but  French  he  understood,  and  I 
believe  spoken*  In  his  conversation  he  was  often  playful,  sometimes 
ironical;  and  though  severe  when  the  occasion  justified,  he  was  never 
ill-natured.  Odthe,  I  think,  observes  that  if  the  man  of  letters  would 
succeed  in  companyi  he  must  be  possesesd  of  two  natures,  one  to  be 


*  I  know  be  instrticted  a  fr'ien()  nf  min?  in  f^(*  pronTinciation  of  SOBM  FTeneh 
passages,  which  be  feared  the  latter  would  not  deliver  wcil. 
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Iwpt  for  bit  fittdy  and  ft>r  dNnmiuiicstiDg  with  mm  of  miwl,  and  one 
for  every  day  people*  when  the  scholar  must  be  «tterly  forgotieD.  The 
want  of  being  thus  constituted  often  makes  tbe  ettident  appear  dull  in 

worldly  society.    Parr,  fond  of  his  learning,  rarely  (!is])];iyrd  any 
thing  of  it  in  mixed  society  save  tht  manner.    He  knew  the  t  xieiu  of 
his  j^gantic  acquirements  and  the  power  of  his  intellect,  but  he  knew 
as  well  as  any  man  that  the  ostentatious  display  of  them  was  a  weak* 
ness,  and  that  the  strong  man  may,  without  fear  of  diminished  reputa- 
tion, repote  la  the  conieiouaneBa  of  bia  attengtb*   When  the  oocaaioo 
oidlcd  him  out,  whether  for  quiekneaa  or  force,  none  could  withstand 
him ;  and  when  he  had  onoe  begun*  he  was  little  disposed  to  apare  ia 
intellectual  gladiatorship.    I  never  heard  Parr  take  up  a  cause  which 
he  ]<new  to  bo  wronir,  for  the  sake  of  argument  •  nor  was  he  often  to  be 
led  into  it,      suine  suppose,  for  mere  display.   He  used  lo  say  that  Fox 
and  lic  never  arfjued  tofifethcr  but  when  alone,  and  then  they  went 
at  it  untd  ihey  iorgot  time,  appointments,  and  every  thing  eUe.  He 
thonght  Fox  a  man  of  wondarfiil  mind  and  powen.    Ho  told  me 
be  bad  scnitiniied  aeverely  the  principlea  opon  which  he  acted ;  and 
I  am  convinoed  be  would  haTO  hasarded  every  thing  he  possessed  in 
their  support,  when  his  decision  respecting  tliem  was  made.    He  gloried 
to  the  last  in  the  independence  which  he  had  maintained  through  life, 
in  spite  of  privation  at  one  time,  and  at  all  times  no  lack  of  temptation 
to  iead  him  astray,  but  he  would  not  suffer  any  thing  to  bend  his  up« 
right  spirit  to  wrong,  or  compromise  conscience  with  interest.    "  At 
one  time  in  my  life,"  said  be,    I  had  but  fourteen  pounds  in  the  world, 
bat  then  I  had  good  apirita — owed  no  man  sixpence." 

Candour  and  sincenty  were  leading  traits  in  Panr*a  charaeler,  nailed 
with  entire  subjeetioa  to  the  sound  truth.   He  readily  acknowledged 
bbts  in  onr  church  establishmentt  and  agreed  that  they  ought  to  be 
removed,  yet  the  church  had  no  one  more  sincerely  and  zealously  at- 
tached to  its  reril  interetsts  ;  but  while  he  praised  the  good,  he  w  ould 
not  refuse  to  admit  evils  that  had  _>;rou  n  up  with  it.    One  day  Si)€aking 
of  the  great  names  it  had  produced,  he  lamented  tliat  "  dieir  day  was 
gone."   Talking  with  him  of  the  immoderate  attachment  of  lawvers  to 
tbe  institutes  of  barbarona  times,  and  their  opposition  to  the  remrm  of 
onr  criminal  code,  and  the  errom  they  upheld  in  onr  law  administra- 
tion, he  observed : — **  We  are  bad  enough  in  the  chnreb,  wabavo  aoany 
things  that  should  be  chained,  but  the  church  is  pure  to  the  law,<— pu- 
rity itself:  the  accumulating  abuses  of  the  law  are  a  curse  upon  the  coun- 
try."   The  shallow  sophistry,  the  ridiculous  fictions,  llie  wilful  per- 
versions of  hiwyers  seemed  monstrous  to  one  who  loved  reason,  and 
could  see  at  a  glance  through  the  flimsy  ved  with  which  they  laboured  to 
obscure  it.   He  disliked  the  practice  of  our  criminal  courts  in  arrays 
ing  prosecutors,  counsd,  and  witnesses  against  pennyless  ignorant  pri« 
sooers,  who  he  feared  were  ofVen  overborne.   On  some  one's  obsertr* 
ing  that  the  jodge  was  their  cottttsel,  ha  said  it  was  a  mere  fiction; 
that  the  most  pettifogging  attorney  with  a  few  pounds  to  bring  up 
witnesses  and  frame  a  defence  from  circumstances  gathered  near  the 
real  or  pretended  scene  of  crime,  and  a  wary  brief  for  counsel,  formed 
a  far  better  security  for   the  accused.    The  judge  could  know 
nothing  in  many  buch  cases  but  what  he  heard  from  one  side  in  court. 
Innocent  men,  unable  to  defend  themselves^  might  be  sacrificed.  He 
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once  said  to  a  flriendof  mine  with  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  into 
the  anise  court  et  Warwick ;  ^Come  let  us  go  out  of  &i  tlaaghter- 
bottse."  He  doubted  the  right  of  puttbg  men  to  death  for  every  petty 
oHence,  and  sternly  reprobated  the  sanguinary  temper  of  our  laws.  I 
bate  heard  that,  being  obliged  to  appear  on  some  occasion  in  a  law  court, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  restrained  from  lecturing  scvprely 
judge,  counsel,  and  attorneys  together.  Having  to  preach  an  assize  ser* 
mon  at  Warwick  before  the  judges,  he  chose  for  his  text  Acts  xxiii.  and 
third  verse,  evidently  in  his  spirit  ot  feeling  respecting  the  law, — that 
man  had  no  right,  other  than  the  right  of  power,  to  enact  laws  contrary 
.  to  the  divine  law  of  justice,  and  to  neglect  the  compensative  principle 
Ibr  that  of  punishment,  utterly  overlooking  the  degree  of  guilt  in  the 
criminal,  that  the  severity  of  pooishroent  may  operate  as  an  example, 
and  for  the  most  part  too  where  it  cannot  be  witnessed,  and  is  conse* 
qucntly  of  no  effect.  He  considered  the  moral  and  divine  law  out- 
raged by  our  practice,  and  condemned  as  wicked  our  principle  of  afHx- 
in(jf  punishment  capriciously  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  crime. — *' Then  said  Paul  unto  hun,  God  shall  smite  thee, 
thoo  wbited  wall:  Ibr  titiest  tboa  to  judge  me  after  the  lawt  and  oom- 
mandeat  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  t"  His  consciousness  of 
being  on  the  right  side  made  him  intrepid,  and  he  scorned  all  subter- 
fuge. Fox  said  of  him,  **lf  Parr  gets  a  bishoprick,  he  will  thunder 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  out  of  the  house."  He  certainly 
would  not  have  spared  them  on  many  questions.  His  noble  indepen- 
dence of  character  was  in  certain  quarters  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his 
pictVnncnt  in  the  church;  more  vulgar  qualities  and  more  pliant  prin* 
cipies  were  better  recommendations  than  his. 

In  speaking,  his  manner  and  emphasis  were  sonkethnes  mote  striking 
than  his  matter*  He  truly  ilhistrated  the  remark,  diat  great  men,  great 
machines,  and  great  truths  are  the  most  simple.  If  ever  there  was  a 
man  who  loved  his  universal  kind  and  universal  freedom,  it  was  Parr. 
Of  his  faults  I  shall  by  nnd  by  speak,  but  his  vanity  was  the  most  ex- 
cusal)le  of  those  lie  possessed,  because  it  wjs  displayed  but  seldom, 
and  then  in  a  harmless  way.  The  dialogue  betweeti  him  and  Lord 
Erskine  is  illustrative  of  it ;  *  but  those  who  imagine  such  instances 
to  be  fVequent  are  in  error.  They  slipped  out  now  and  then  in 
momenta  of  exultation  and  excitement,  when  the  consciousness  of  his 
powers  and  acquirements  came  oppermoet,  and  did  not  aflow  him  time 
to  reflect  that  what  he  thns  said  was  a  weakness.  He  oonld  conceal  no 
emotion  of  his  heart ;  anger,  joy,  solicitude,  pleasure,  were  exhibited 
by  him  openly  and  heartily  as  by  a  child.  Parr  would  have  been  a  bad 
conspirator.  The  tale  that  makes  him  say  **  Tlicrc  are  three  great 
Grecians  in  England:  Porson  is  the  lirst,  and  Burney  the  third,"  was 
said  for  him,  and  is  not  genuine  ;  it  is  not  like  him.  A  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  asked  him  how  he  should  describe  him  in 
pnnt,  and  whether  he  should  style  him  a  great  or  accomplished  scholar. 
Parr  replied,  **  Poh  I  no ;  a  learned  clergyman — no  more.** 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  know  so  little  of  his  early  life,  and  of 


•  Parr. — My  Lord,  I'll  write  your  epititpb. 
Xnkme^^Or.  Parr,  *llta  tenptslMD  taconunitsitieite. 
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tm  mnercaan^  with  the  edebnted  m€n  of  bit  dme.  '  Of  his  ft ther  he 
.alfvays  epoke  with  respect,  and  said  that  he  was  a  very  sensible  shieiid 
nan*  It  was  one  of  his  opinions  that  the  capacity  for  distinguishing  a 
man  in  life  might  be  traced  to  the  father's  or  moUier's  side — that  fools 

would  only  reproduce  fof>ls,  or  persons  incapable,  like  themselves,  of 
becoming  great  in  literature  or  art.  Dr.  Craven,  Lilo  maf^ter  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cam b rid L,'c,  tatifrht  him  first  (o  make  Laiiii  verses.  He 
spoke  of  him  always  wuh  evident  pleasure  mingled  wiih  respect,  lie 
watmiich  attached  to  Cambridge,  and  proud  of  having  belonged  to  the 
liberal  BBglish  uniYersity,  and  ipoke  of  its  wisdom  in  inereasing  its 
professorships  and  entering  into  the  enlarged  spirit  of  the  age.  1  be- 
vlieve  the  very  last  time  he  was  there  walking  about  with  his  gold-headed 
cane,  as  he  was  pa«isfnir  Pembroke  College,  where  Pitt  resided,  he 
nudi^ed  a  friend  ol  lame  with  his  elbow,  and  pointed  sifrnificnntly  to  it 
as  having  remembored  Pitt  in  it.  At  another  j)lace,  opposite  a  small 
window,  he  stopped  and  observed,  "  l/iut  in  my  day  was  a  coffee-rooiu: 
as  was  then  the  custom,  we  used  to  meet  together  there  for  cotfee  and 
evening  converaation ; — those  customs  are  duinged  now  I**  Hecoee 
told  roe  that  a  Latin  treatise^  of  which  there  were  only  two  oopiss  m 
England,  upon  the  question  of  criminal  punishments,  be  intended  to 
leave  to  his  college  as  a  token  of  his  remembrance.  He  valued  it 
highly,  because  it  was  a  present  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  **  In  former 
times,"  he  observed,  **  people  attended  in  crowds  at  the  schools.''  When 
he  kept  liis  law  act  under  Bishop  Halifax,  ''We  launched  out,"  said 
he,  "and  cared  not  lor  rules  or  technicalities ;  we  warmed  with  our 
subject,  and  gave  it  fair  play."  He  said  that  his  thirst  of  knowledge 
was  so  strong  almost  in  infancy,  that  at  eight  years  old  he  had  acquued 
more  than  £>ys  in  general  double  that  age,  and  he  took  care  to  go 
on  steadily  acquiring  more,  still  holding  fast  what  he  had  got.  Oxford 
he  only  visited  at  long  intervals.  He  used  to  say  of  Oxford  men, 
tliey  were  very  good  people,  but  too  orthodox  in  religioUt  toorampud 
in  loyalty,  and  too  furious  in  politics !" 

Calling  on  him  at  Hatton  one  June  morning  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock,  intending  merely  to  ask  how  he  did,  on  my  way  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  at  the  house  of  a  friend  both  of  his  and  mf  own  (he 
never  regarded  set  forms  or  hours— if  engaged,  he  would-  say  to),  I 
fimqid  him  in  his  summer-house'^  in  the  garden.  J  hnve  before  obserf  ed 
he  was  an  early  riser,  and  he  had  gone  tliere  as  soon  as  he  was  up 
to  smoke  and  instruct  a  young  gentleman  who  was  stav'nj^  with  him  — 
a  tlung  he  freely  did  to  the  last  to  oblige  a  friend.  I  said,  Dr.  Parr, 
you  are  an  early  riser.  *'  Yes;  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mornmq,  when  a 
youth,  I  used  to  go  into  tlie  garden  (I  suppose  lie  alluded  to  iiarrow) 
with  my  Greek  grammar  for  company,  and  1  made  myself  master  of  it 
that  way/'  The  youth  leaving  us,  he  observed  when  he  was  out  of 
hearing,  That  is  an  excellent  mlow  at  his  books ;  he  will  he  a  good 
scholar."  He  now  questioned  me  as  to  political  news ;  on  which  I  pro- 
duced a  newspaper :  he  exclaimed,  "  Don't  read  !  don't  read !  tell  me 
what  there  is ;  I  like  conversation  best."  I  mentioned  some  trial  for 
seditious  libel,  which  I  censured.  **  They  will  know  better  by  and 
by,"  he  observed;  "  they  might  as  well  try  to  scare  the  thunder  with 


*  I  shall  a)lud«  to -this  remarkable  place  again.  Farr  wed  to  say  that  more 
f  rent  men  had  been  in  It  than  withia  aay  other  room  of  equal  site  la  tbe  fciufdom* 
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iIm  Ailomy<^enenl't  partiliineiit,'as  to  suppreta  tralli  with  pemltMi/ 
(A  Bionn  was  passing  at  th«  time.)  I  observed  that  it  was  very  jusl ; 
tbal  tbe  pen  on  the  right  side  was  irreitiliblek  '*  Ay"  said  be,  "  I  have 
more  than  once  in  my  life  made  men  tremble  with  it,  and  I  can  do  it 

again.    There  was  Windham — ^but  yon  don't  know  the  circumstances. 
1*11  tell  you  the  story.    You  remember  Gerald  and  his  associates  being 
tried  for  sedition,  and  ilie  sentence  they  underwent,    lie  was  a  pupil 
of  miae,  possessed  of  a  uuble  spirit.    Poor  Joseph  Gerald!    lie  acted 
foolishly ;  he  waa  imprudent.    Before  hit  Inal  by  those  iaftmoas 
"  Scotch  judgL'Si  who  would  have  done  any  thing  vile  which  they  thought 
acceptable  to  power,  he  waa  on  bail.   I  knew  tirom  my  friends,  and  had 
hints  from  high  quarters,  that  Gerald  had  no  mercy  to  expect*  I 
knew  how  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  his  bail,  and  therefore  I  urged 
him  to  fly  out  of  the  coimtry.    *  }\iu  my  bail?'  said  lie.    1  wiii  satisfy 
that.    He  knew  he  might  depend  upon  me.    Had  I  reduced  myself  to 
pauperism,  I  would  have  done  it.     It  was  at  Mackintosh's  house. 
Gerald  hesitated  a  little.    '  No/  said  he,  *  there  are  men  who  must  aq 
to  the  bar  with  me^I  led  them  into  iL   Did  I  stand  akoe,  I  woold 
not  hesitate.   Honour  forbids  my  flight I  am  pledged  to  their  fote/ 
He  went  to  hia  trial ;  was  sentenced  as  you  know.    I  raised  mon^  for 
him.    He  was  needlessly  and  barbarously  hurried  to  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed.    T  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends  wished  to  com- 
municate with  him  on  board,  to  furnish  him  some  necessaries.  Even 
a  communication  by  letter  was  interdicted.    When  I  found  tliis  flagi- 
tious conduct,  useless  in  every  way  to  justice — tins  ieruciuus  determi- 
nation to  trample  him  into  dust — I  sat  up  all  night  and  wrote  a  letter 
of  six  sides  (or  sheets,  I  cannot  recollect  which  ne  said,)  to  Windham* 
.1  never  wrote  any  tiling  before  or  since  to  severe.   You  know  I  can 
do  this.   I  sent  off  the  letter,  to  which  I  never  got  a  reply ;  but  an 
order  was  given  to  allow  the  communication.    It  was  the  last  act  I 
coidd  do  in  Gerald's  behalf.    Windham  muat  have  felt  it^I  hope  he 
did  feel  it — if  he  ever  Iclt  any  tliiu^'.'* 

It  was  at  the  same  time,  speaking  of  Gerald,  that  he  mentioned  a 
trait  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  which  did  him  high  honour.  I 
hsve  forgotten  the  name.  After  the  trial  was  over,  he  wait  to  Gerald* 
and  inquired  if  he  bad  any  thing  to  complain  of  in  his  conduct  in  court, 
Gerald  replied  he  had  not ;  and  that  he  conceived  he  could  not  have 
lidfiUed  his  office  in  a  less  ofleosiTe  manner.  On  retiring,  he  put  his 
purse  into  Gerald'a  hand;  but  the  latter,  though  destitute,  was  too 
liroud  to  accept  it. 

So  much  was  humanity  a  part  of  Parr's  character,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  at  any  step  tu  benefit  iiis  kind,  even  if  he  were  in  doubt  about  the 
merit  of  the  party  towards  whom  it  was  directed— he  thought  a  fair  trial 
was  due  even  to  the  guilty.  An  individual  in  the  church  was  charged 
with  a  crime  which  involved  the  heaviest  penalties.  Hia  guilt  or  inno- 
cence was  known  only  to  himself.  He  had  not  a  shilling  to  pay  for 
legal  advisers  to  defend  him  either  in  one  case  or  the  other;  and  was,  I 
believe,  tinknown  to  the  Doctor.  Parr,  hearing  it,  said,  "  Whether 
gudty  or  mnocent,  the  olliees  of  humanity  were  the  same  ; — that  he 
ought  at  least  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  wuh  lus  accu&crii,  where  the 
laws  were  so  reuiursele^  ; — that  it  was  a  fearful  thing  to  see  men's  lives 
SO  exposed ;  it  made  him  shudder."  At  his  own  risk  he  ordered  legal 
advice  to  be  obtained  for  the  aecused;  and  I  was  inforroed»  for  I  had 
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not  the  cirennataiiee  tVom  bimself,  that  he  paid  tbove  a  hwidred' 
pounds  for  it. — Of  a  notorious  eriminel  in  tbe  chnith  he  obMMd* 
that  the  boldest  of  lit  knew  not  the  extent  of  oar  own  firathy ;  •  that 
••he  abhorred  tlio  crime,  but  pitied  the  man  !" 

Attending  Hat  ion  church  one  Sunday  befnre  he  rebuilt  it,  I  came 
in  with  a  lady  while  he  was  reading  the  lessons.    Fixings  his  eve  u|xm 
me,  he  stopped,  and  called  aloud  tu  the  full  congregation  to  Ins  mnn 
Sam,  who  stood  in  the  aisle^  "  Sam,  show  that  lady  and  geuiiemao 
into  my  pew."  He  read  ver^  deliberately,  commcniiug  upon  eaeh 
panage  as  he  proceeded,  ezj^Iaining  what  he  thought  the  true  aManSng, 
and  mentioning  any  errors  in  the  translatHMi,  tlnis: — *'My  brethren, 
this  word  should  have  been  rendered  so  and  so,  it  would  have  been 
more  clear" — *'  This  passage  means  what  is  not  cxpres'^eJ,"  $lc.  This 
lengthened  the  service  a  little,  but  it  was  agreeabk  and  instructive. 
He  had  a  great  liorror  of  his  parishioners  being  in  error  in  any  thing 
in  which  he  could  iusitruct  them.    I  heard  him  preface  the  reading  of  the 
king's  proclamation  asainst  vice  and  immorality,  with  something  to  the 
following  efleet       My  beloved  brethren,  I  am  going  to  read  to  you 
our  sovereign's  procUination  against  vice  and  immorality.   Yon  wttl 
take  notice  that  it  is  issued  in  his  character  of  ruler  and  king,  and  not 
in  his  private  character — it  has  nothing  to  do  with  him  as  a  private 
man."    One  5>unday,  on  irio\iiuing  into  the  pulpit,  he  to  mv  surprise 
produced  a  pruned  volume  of  sermons,  and  addressed  the  con-jrega- 
tion,— **  My  beloved  friends,  I  have  been  neglectlul  of  my  d\ny,  by 
not  having  a  sermon  of  ray  own  leudy  fur  you  to-day,  but  I  will  read 
you  a  better  than  I  could  make  for  yon.   It  it  by  Dr.  Rees,  a  dissen- 
ter ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  which  we  of  the  eetablishment  do  not 
sub^ribe."   He  dben  rrad  it  through,  and  closed  the  service  as  usual. 
Talkinff  of  the  Athanasian  creed  one  day,  which  he  would  not  read^ 
I  let  «ip  the  word  "  damnable"  for  "  dsinnatory       "  Damnatorj, 

I^f.   sr\id  bp,  "  wr  say — per!iaps  both  tiiean  the  simc." 

Ilritton  church  is  on  the  opj>ositc  sidi^  the  road  trom  ih<'  parsonage- 
house,  on  the  riglu  of  the  road  from  Warwick  to  Biruiingham,  and 
about  four  miles  from  the  county  town,  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
situated  and  dullest  places  in  the  kmgdom*   It  eontisted  (the  oM 
ehurdi  I  mean)  of  one  aiile,  with  a  vestry  on  the  north  side.  The  aaat 
end  was  filled  with  a  window  of  painted  glass,  representing  the  crud- 
iiation,  put  up  by  Parr  at  his  owa  expense.    It  cast  a    dim  religious 
light**  through  the  wliolo  of  tbnt  part  of  the  edifice.    There  were  two 
or  three  other  painted  windows  put  up  by  the  Doctor,  one  of  which 
was  sent  him  a  present  from  Italy.    Every  thing  in  and  around  the 
church  indicated  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  attention,  the  reverse  of 
the  Doctor's  character  in  many  other  respects ;  and  in  it  he  was  quite 
the  dignitary.   The  view  just  bevond  the  wall  of  the  chureh»yard  ii 
very  beautiful,  commanding  Keniiworth  castle  and  the  wooded  country 
between,  with  the  spires  of  Coventry  in  one  direction,  Edgehilis  in  ano- 
ther, and  the  fine  old  towers  of  Warwick  castle  and  St.  Mary's  church, 
(where  lie  the  '*  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney"  and  the  proud  Leicester,"^ 
with  the  surrouiidinu^  foliage,  on  the  south-east.    The  living  of  ilatton 
belonged  to  a  Bristol  cler^fytiian,  who  preached  there  a  certain  time 
every  year ;  the  Doctor  was  only  perpetual  curate.    He  then  chose  to  be 
absent  on  a  journey,  for  he  differed  essentially  with  the  divine  who  wns 
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rector,  upon  religious  points.  On  his  return  he  has  been  known  to  say 
to  his  coiiLH  egation,  "  My  doai  parishioners,  if  yon  have  heard  any 
peculiar  religious  opinions  (luring  my  absence,  forget  them."*  lie  was 
lio  exemplary  in  the  iuUihiient  of  his  duties,  that  no  entreaty  could  pre- 
vent his  performing  the  offices  of  the  church  to  his  parishioners  liim- 
selt  Hit  death  waa  hastened  by  his  imprudence  in  buryiDg  a  parish- 
ioner, standing  in  the  open  air  during  very  cold  windy  weather.  So 
much  has  his  h>8s  been  felt  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  am  informed 
the  turnpike  tolls  have  fallen  off  since,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease 
of  visitants.  His  residing  so  long  at  Hatton,  and  dislike  of  lenving  it, 
were  attributed  to  many  causes.  But  in  the  first  place  he  had  outlived 
all  his  old  friends  in  the  vicinity,  and  he  had  many  when  he  lirst 
settled  there.  Then  there  was  his  atiection  for  his  parish  ;  and  lastly, 
the  reason  he  gave  himself  for  not  residing  in  London.  He  said,  **  I 
should  lose  my  mornings  there,  for,  as  you  Icnow,  t  could  not  shut  my 
doors  against  people,  and  I  roust  waste  time  in  useless  interviews ;  ana 
then  the  lateness  of  the  dinnec-liours  and  of  entertainments  would 
be  prejudicial  to  my  health/' 

After  service  on  a  Sunday,  Parr  had  often  a  clerical  friend  to  dine 
with  him,  and  spend  the  eveiiiag  with  his  family.  In  summer  he  would 
fling  open  his  parlour  window,  and  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  parish 
bells  as  it  came  sweetly  over  the  fields  in  front  of  his  hou^e.  He  said 
they  were  the  most  musical  peal  in  Warwickshire*  He  had  been  fond 
of  bells  in  bis  youth,  and  had  rung  them  for  his  amusement.  He 
would  listen  with  silent  delight  to  the  harmony,  then  speak  of  the  ori- 
gin of  bells,  mention  the  principal  ones  in  Europe,  their  weight,  and 
where  cTst.  He  said  the  bells  in  Warwick  were  not  as  they  should  be : 
one  bell  was  half  a  note  too  sharp,  another  too  flat.  He  clearly  un- 
derstood and  relished  music,  and  the  sound  of  his  Sunday  evening 
peal  seemed  often  to  soothe  yet  elevate  his  spirit,  while  his  eyes  moUon- 
less  and  raised  upward,  and  his  fixed  attentive  ear,  as  the  wind  wafted 
the  pleasant  sound  over  the  fields^  diowed  what  a  powerful  eflfeet  it  had 
upon  his  feelings.  He  would  remain  for  some  time  in  this  way  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  as  if  he  were  in  a  delicious'  repose ;  then  his 
lips  would  move  as  he  almost  inaudibly  repeated  some  favourite  pas- 
sage from  the  Psalms  descriptive  of  what  he  felt,  lifting  up  his  hands 
at  the  time,  expressive  of  his  devotion. 

All  the  world  is  ac([uainted  with  certain  of  Parr's  eccentricities  in 
things  that  are  in  ihemselves  very  immaterial.  Birmingham  he  woidd 
have  to  be  Biomwicham  ;t  asparagus,  sparrowgrass.l  He  detected  a 
slight  provineialism  in  a  moment.  I  heard  a  Isdy  ask  him  one  day  at 
his  table  at  Hatton  foir  pudding,  which  she  pronounced  a  little  like 
"  pudden."  •*  What,  madam !"  said  he.  *'  Pudding,  if  you  please,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  who  snw  to  v.-hnt  lie  alluded.  "  Right,"  said  Prtrr,  *'  rTp:ht, 
speak  English^ — now  you  have  it."  In  classical  pronunciation  he  was 
at  times  careless,  or  did  not  set  much  store  upon  it,  or  thought  it  not 
Ru  important  as  the  pedant  does  ;  fur  he  was  a  remarkable  "  common- 
sense"  man.    I  have  heard  him  in  preaching  say,  "  Alexandria,"  and 

•  This     also  told  of  him  in  tbc  Monthly  Mafrixine. 

f  From  being  a  haailefc  of  Bromwicb,  a  o&me  that  gave  it  wore  inspect  by  giving 
it  latiquity. 

X  Not  grsas,  hot  spsrvowgnss,  aceordbf  to  tha  Wsnricfcshire  enttoat. 
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AlexanJi  ia."  So  Milion  has  EuplirSt^^s"  aud  '  Euphr^ltis."— 
We  should  speak  ia  the  way  we  can  be  best  understood/'  be  obierted 
to  me.  He  ^iked  open  straighiforward  simple  language.  Requesting 
ipe  one  day  to  dose  the  wmdow*b]tnd,  the  sun  coming  in,  whiC 
we  wefe  eonverstng  on  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  modern 
times,  and  he  was  observing  that  it  might  be  retarded,  but  rnuld  »iot 
.  be  stayed:  "it  is  a  moral  impossibility,"  i  said,  **  to  sluii  out  the 
light"  as  I  moved  tlie  wmdow-blind.  "  Physical,*'  said  he,  supposing 
I  alluded  to  the  window.  No  ;  moral,"  said  1,  alluding  to  our  con- 
versation— •*  I  spoke  of  knowledge."  **  Metaphorically  then?— noa- 
sensically !"  lie  observed.  Talking  on  the  same  subject  one  day  with 
a  brother  clergyman*  and  glorying  in  the  increase  of  knowledge,  he 
said,  "  I  was  born  fifty  years  too  soon ;  I  am  not  understood."  By 
this  I  imagine  he  meant  that  his  ideas  were  too  much  in  advance  of  his 
time  for  those  who  did  not  know  as  much,  and  see  as  far  as  he  did,  to 
comprehend  him. 

He  told  mc  ho  had  a  wibh,  from  a  hov,  to  visit  Italy,  when  1  men- 
tioned to  him  my  iiUciiiion  of  doing  &o,    lie  said  lie  iiad  dt^ircd  it 

when  his  curcumstaneet  and  occimatioos  would  not  allow  him ;  he  felt 
in  his  latter  years  he  was  too  old  for  such  u  journey,  and  blamed  him- 
self for  having  neglected  one  opportnntty  of  doing  it.  Now  I  shall 
never  sec  it,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  ;  '*  yet  no  tme  should  die  before  he 

has  seen  It.ily  :  fro,  go." 

Spvaking  ot  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Young,  in  Jolmson's  Lives  of 
tlie  Totts,  1  asked  ii  he  knew  him.  Ho  aviwX  he  did ;  that  Johnson 
tilled  him  Hith  a  false  and  inflated  idea  of  liis  talouts,  which  were 
never  worth  any  thing."  "Croft,"  ;»aid  he,  *•  was  a  poor  writer,  and 
knew  little  ;  be  should  liave  kept  at  the  law,  he  would  have  done  for 
that ;  he  was  the  victim  of  his  own  vanity." 

Of  Landor,  the  author  of  "  Imaginary  Conversations,"  on  being 
asked  how  he  liked  his  book,  be  replied,  **  Clever,  but  wild— -very 
wild,  like  the  author.'* 

I  knew  a  singular  instance  of  his  stern  regard  for  whatever  lus 
conscience  whispered  liini  was  liis  d\ity.  From  a  firm,  manly,  open, 
and  candid  conduct,  nuihmg  couid  deter  him.  lie  told  me  he  wai 
in  considerable  difficulty  about  his  own  conduct  to  Cobbett,  wlio 
had  come  at  that  moment  to  Coventry  to  canvass  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. When  1  was  in  Hampshire  some  time  ago,"  he  observed,  "I 
was  entertained  at  Mr.  Cobbeti's,  whom  1  thought  a  clever  writer,  and 
a  6rm  friend  to  freedom  ;  1  have  since  had  ample  ground  to  change 
my  opinion  of  him  and  his  principles ;  1  would  rather  not  hold  any 
more  intt-rcourse  with  him  ;  but  I  was  hospuably  received  by  him, 
dmcd  ai  ids  board,  and  drank  hia  Is  it  right  for  me  to  refrain 

from  noticing  him,  or  to  refuse  liini  the  hospitable  reception  which,  as 
a  man,  he  gave  me,  abould.lie  call  upon  me  here  ?  And  should  be  not 
call,  beinff  in  my  neighbourhood,  ought  I  not  to  tender  him  niy  bos* 
pitality  V  I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  perplexing  question  to  answer. 
He  finally  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  to  do  as  he  ought  and  I 
believe  he  sent  nn  iovitation  to  Coventry,  which  Cobbett  declined,  and 
wliich  rt'lievcd  Parr  trom  his  dilemma. 

I  must  here  close  these  desultory  recollections  of  this  singular  man 
for  the  pr<'s>cnt,  promising  to  resume  them. 
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»         •  '  ■ 

BtiTHAKASIA  OF  TASSO. 

Uu  would  1  were  laid  where  my  fathers  lie, 
Wilh  a  heart  as  the  damp  earth  o'er  me  coid<— • 

That  my  grate  were  cliangcd  for  tlie  free  blue  sky. 
And  my  cell  were  under  the  fresh  green  mould  1 

How  sweet  to  rest  in  that  silent  sleep, 

Never  more  of  earth  and  its  griefs  to  dreamy 

While  onfelt  the  tears  of  the  nidit  should  weep. 
And  unseen  the  smites  of  the  day  should  beam  1 

How  happy  to  rest  in  that  sacred  sleep. 

Till  awoKC  to  a  life,  beyond  ihe  skv. 
Where  the  sower  in  tears  in  joy  «.hall  reap. 
And  for  ever  be  mute  the  nnHirner'h  sigh  ! 

Ob,  I  never  will  brcaihe  my  farewell  brcaili. 
Like  the  world  I  scorn,  and  its  heartless  throng ; 

But  on  the  green  brink  of  the  river  of  death* 
1  will  die,  like  the  swan-^as  1  Ured — in  song! 

Even  then,  even  there,  though  the  ebbing  of  life 
May  permit  not  a  bound  from  the  lip  to  stir. 

Vet  with  uiusic  my  spirit  will  all  be  rife, 
Aud  the  hymn  of  tne  dying  shall  rise  to  Acr  / 

With  that  vesper  of  love  thrilling  all  within. 
And  the  roses  of  hope  breathing  baluu  beside. 

Oh  rapture  to  sleep  in  the  trust  to  win 

For  ever — for  ever — my  heart's  lone  bride  i  J. 


PEESEKT  STATE  OF  PARTIES    IN   GKEAT  BRITAIN. 

**  Do  you  not  think,  my  dear," — said  Mrs.  Stubshaw  to  her  *'  loving 
■pouse,"  taking  an  artist-like  advantage  of  one  of  those  "  mollia  tem- 
pora  fandi,"  (whatever  they  may  be)  in  which  Imsbands  are  for  the 
most  part  prone  to  be  complying — '*  Do  you  not  think,  niy  dear,  that 
it  is  high  time  we  gave  a  party  ?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  make  some  return  to  our  friends  for  a  whole  winter'a  round  of 
civilities :  and  now  that  the  girb  are  *  coming  out/  we  ntvti  (laying  n 

rirticular  crophaaia  on  the  word)  du  something  to  get  them  married, 
am  sure  you,  too,  would  be  iniiniiely  more  popular,  and  get  on  much 
better  in  Vfnir  profession  if  yon  would  live  a  little  more  like  yourself, 
and  lay  yourself  out  lor  making  fneuds.**  To  this  exordium  Mr.  Stub- 
shaw did  not  answer  affirmatively,  either  from  a  habit  of  self-defensive 
refusal  to  all  similar  pru|)o:iitions,  in  the  first  instance ;  or  because  he 
did  not  perfectly  sympathize  in  the  matter  with  hiseib^rr  moUii*  Neither, 
however,  did  be  absolntely  say  no ;  poasiblj  from  a  well<-founded  ap* 
pehension  of  the  probo  alitor"  of  Mrs.  S.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
explain  precisely  what  answer  he  did  make;  but  it  bore  no  alight  re* 
semblance  to  the  solitary  ejaculation  of  a  hasse-taiile  hog,  upon  some 
unwelcome  invasion  of  his  8har<;  of  the  trough.  The  fair  rhetorician 
therefore  proceeded  in  her  charge :  **  Why,  Mr.  Stubshaw,  there  are 
the  Joneses,  the  HickerihrilU,  tha  Thorns,  the  Jenkinsons,  the  Bad- 
cocks,  the  l  urnpennys,  the  Redtails,  and  a  dozen  oi  other  families,  to 
whom  wc  owe  I  know  not  liow  many  entertainmenta  ;  and  you  must 
own  it  is  exceedingly  ababbv  to  be  always  taking,  and  never  giving  - 
any  thing  onesdf.    If  you  oon't  choose  to  live  a  little  more  gen* 
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teelly,  the  girls  may  iie  on  our  hands  (I  rather  think  she  said  '  lay,'  but 
n'irnporte)  to  tlie  end  of  the  cliapter.  It  need  not  cost  us  a  great  deal. 
A  few  cakes  and  lemonade — nobody  gives  suppers  now,  they  're  quite 
out  of  fashion, — the  fiddles,  and  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  spermaceti 
candles,  will  be  all  you  wUl  have  to  pay  for.  The  young  man  who  did 
your  picture^  will  chalk  the  floor  for  nothing;  and  we  can  borrow  any 
diing  we  want  from  the  tradesmen,"  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what 
part  of  this  conjugal  oration  made  its  way  to  the  soft  corner  of  Mr. 
Stubshaw's  heart.  Whether  it  was  the  i^enoral  issue,  as  the  lawyers 
phrase  it,  or  the  special  plea,  the  utility  or  the  cheapness,  I  will  aot  un- 
dertake to  deiei mine.  Perhaps,  among  the  proposed  invitees,  there 
might  be  some  individual  oi  the  leminine  gender,  whom  he  might  be 
particularly  glad  to  see :  perhaps  hb  vanity  was  tickled  by  die  oppor^ 
tnnity  of  exhibiting  the  aloresaid  fiilMength  portrait  of  himself,  wbtdi 
had  just  come  home,  with  a  pink  and  peach  coloured  face,  the  bead  of  a 
pot  of  porter  for  a  peruke,  and  the  hand  hid  in  the  breast  of  the  waist* 
coat,  after  the  manner  of  the  Duke  of  Wcllinj^ton  on  a  *?!'j!^n-p<>st.  Per- 
haps! it  was  only  the  desire  to  sleep  that  rendered  the  u  onhy  gentleman 
compliant.  You  may  tame  uny  animal  by  tlejjrivmg  him  of  sleep. 
But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  he  did  not  repeat  his  grunt.  "  There 
never  was  a  better  time  than  the  present,"  continued  the  lady,  by 
whom  silenee  was  taken  for  consent,  **  for  the  two  county  members  are 
m  town  with  their  families.  The  Dunstanvilles  of  Beaumanoir  are  stay- 
ing at  an  hotel,  in  their  way  to  the  Continent.  Besides,  we  can  have 
the  young  lord  that  dines  every  where,  and  Lady  Betty  Lackland,  who 
goes  about  with  ns  in  our  cfirriajje  to  parties,  and  who  was  so  kind  as 
to  chaperon  Kate  tor  mc  wiien  I  was  lying-in.  Then  tlicreis  our  new 
acquaintance  from  India,  Sir  Josiah  Rumpot  Row,  with  his  three  suns, 
all  marrying  men;  and  your  old  schoolfellow,  whom  yuu  have  su  long 
neglected — he,  I  mean,  who  was  made  a  commissioner  of  Customs  the 
other  day.  I'm  sure  that  man  might  serve  an  old  schoolfellow  with 
Mr.  Canning.  At  all  events,  his  lady  sees  the  very  best  company  nov, 
and,  if  she  is  vulgar,  nobody  minds  vulgarity  in  a  commissioner's  wife.*' 
So  many  reasons  for  giving  a  party  might  have  molliBed  even  Molicre's 
miser,  and  tlie  party  was  acc  ordingly  decreed.  This  point  being  car- 
ried, the  next  tinnii;  that  suj^gested  itself,  was  the  fitness  of  the  occa- 
sion for  giving  a  snug  little  dinner,  in  order  to  secure  the  Lord  Lick- 
platter,  the  Rumpot  Rows,  pere  et  JiUf  and  a  body  of  hussars  for  the 
girls.  The  hussars,  you  know,  do  not  dance  under  claret  and  venison* 
A  dinner,  too,  was  necessary  to  tniamtr  a  renewed  intimacy  with  the 
commissioner.  *'  Let  me  see,"  said  Mrs.  Stubsbaw,  reckoning  her 
guests  on  her  fingers*  tips,  as  she  spoke ;  "  There  are  the  two  M*P.'8 
and  their  wives  nre  four  ;  Lord  L.  five;  the  Rumpot  Rows  five,  make 
ten  ;  IVrnjor  Spinham,  eleven  ;  Cornet  Foureorners,  twelve  ;  Captain 
Lookandie  tliirteen,  the  Coniniissitjnt  r  and  Ins  wife  fil'teen,  and  our 
two  selves  seventeen,  for  the  gaU  need  not  dine  below  on  ihui  day. 
Who  else  shall  we  haveT  Let  me  see ;  suppose  Mr.  Splutter,  eighteen ; 
be  who  is  called  Conversation  Splutter,  because  he  lets  nobody  Ulk  but 
himself.  Then  there's  what  s  his  name,  the  reigning  dandy  of  last  win- 
ter, who  never  opens  his  mouth  but  to  gulp  down  a  bumper  or  a  spoon- 
ful of  soup.  He  and  that  strenuous  diner  out,  Hopthetwig,  who  speaks 
siLtempore  verses,  will  juat  make  twcaty«"~Xbe  uninitiated  may  per- 
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haps  imagine  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  keeping  in  this  narrative : 
and  wonder  how  Mr.  Stubshaw  could  begin  with  retisting  a  dance,  and 

end  by  agreeing  without  shruggle,  10  a  dinner.  But  such  is  man!  Not  a 
wife  in  the  whole  parisli  of  Bloomsbuiy  butlmows,  that  in  most  matri- 
monial struggles,  cext  Ic  premier  pas  qui  coute^  and  that  as  a  rat-hole 
will  let  in  water  rnotiirh  to  ruin  a  dike,  so  a  woman,  if  she  can  once 
insinuate  the  jKjini  of  tonc^ne  into  a  crevice  in  her  husband's  ob- 
8tinacy»  will  soon  drive  a  coacli  and  six  through  his  opposition.  D*ail» 
leurs,  Stubshaw  liked  a  good  dinner  himself;  he  had  a  choice  batch  of 
claret  in  his  cellar,  that  wanted  nothing  but  drinking ;  and  was  pos* 
sessed  of  a  magnificent  service  of  plate,  with  pompous  inscriptions  to 
his  own  praise  and  glory,  from  an  insurance»company,  whose  cliarter 
he  had  professionaliy  forwarded  through  a  stormy  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nodiffici^lty  therefore  remained  but  to  fill  up  the? 
tabic.  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  S.,  advancing  in  his  turn  his  claim  lo  a  nomi- 
nation, "  Won't  you  ask  some  of  those  friends  to  whom  you  say  we  owe 
so  much.  W^hat  say  you  to  ihe  Thorns,  or  the  Turnpennys?  There  is 
no  one  sets  off  a  party  half  so  much  as  pretty  Mrs.  Jenkinson,  with 
her  bright  eyes  and  her  diamond  drops/'  Not  the  Thorns,  my  dear, 
thU  time.  They  go  out  four  in  family ;  and  what  can  we  do  with  two 
thin,  hole-faced,  ill-dressed  idiots,  taking  up  the  table?  The  Turnpen- 
nys, indeed,  might  do  ;  but  then  he's  deaf,  and  she  is  so  aflfected,  she'll 
give  a  mauvais  ton  tothe  whole  entertainment.  As  for  Mrs.  Jenkinson, 
as  she's  ^uur  favourite,  we'll  have  her  by  all  means,  if  her  husband 's  on 
circuit,  but  he,  poor  man,  is  absolutely  not  ^  praantable,'  I  think  the 
Dunstanvilles  and  dear  Lady  Betly  would  do  much  better.  To  be 
sure.  Lady  B«  is  a  good  soul,  and  would  not  mind  being  left  out  at 
dinner,  if  there  was  any  body  xety  particular  to  take  her  place.  What 
think  you  of  Sir  Whirligig  Logarithm.  He  talks  mathematics  to  the 
blues,  and  fox-hunting  to  the  philosophers,  and  is  at  every  thing  that  is 
good.  T  should  indeetl  prefer  the  Rev.  Peter  Plimpton,  but  he  'It  cer- 
tainly not  come."  Very  good,  Mrs.  Stubshaw,  very  good,"  said  Mr. 
S.,  thereby  meaning  very  bad;  "you  quite  forget  the  KeilLdils,  with 
whom  wc  have  dined  three  times  running ;  and  he,  besides,  is  very 
useful  to  me  in  the  way  of  business."*  '*  Oh,  Mr.  S.,  ask  nn  attorney  to 
meet  such  company,  impossible  I  The  poor  creatures  themselves,  too, 
would  know  nobody ;  and  then  what  will  you  do  with  his  squinting 
wife,  who  will  commit  the  false  heraldry  of  placing  flowers  upon  fea- 
thers, which  go  together  as  ill  as  her  singing  the  Minstrel  Boy  docs  with 
the  accompaniment  she  plays  in  one  key  in  the  bass  and  another  in  the 
treble.    No,  dear  Stubby, — no  Redtails,  if  you  love  me." 

In  this  manner  the  Jones's,  the  Thorns,  the  Jenkinsons,  the  Bad- 
cocks,  the  Hickertlintis,  and  the  i  urnpennys,  were  successively  put  in 
nomination,  and  rejected,  for  some  mode  or  odier  of  that  constructional 
ofience,  mawm  tcm^  so  difficult  to  define,  so  impossible  to  pardon ; 
Mrs.  Stubshaw  declarin|f  that  in^amvenance  was  the  greatest  fault  a  pec- 
■on  could  possess  in  society ;  and  persisting,  with  something  like  a  show 
of  reason,  that  the  harmonizing  of  guests  require*?  as  much  tact  and 
nicety  as  the  assortment  of  colours  in  the  furniture  of  a  room,  or  in  a 
ball  dress. — Nothing  could  be  liner  tlian  the  dinner,  which  followed, 
with  the  strictest  nicety,  the  prescribed  rules.  Four  chased  silver  wine- 
coolers,  dripping  with  dew,  stood  sentry  at  the  four  comers  of  AetaUt^ 
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while  a  detachment  oi'  two  kept  n  atcli  and  ward  over  the  pink  and 
white  champaign  on  each  side  of  the  plateau.  There  were  two  BOtipn, 
white  and  brown,  lemoved  by  a  turbot  and  salmon,  and  these  again  hf 
a  ttewed  turkey,  and  a  roast  saddle  of  mutton.   There  were  the  nanu 

coUUttes^   and  the  customary  patties*     There  was  a  /ricaitdeavt 

bristling  "  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine, "  with  sweet*breads  to 
match  on  the  opposite  cornrr.    There  were  wild- few  1  and  game,  and 
sea-kalo  nnd  fondu  and  charhitl<\  and  Ciiramcl  edifices,  which  heat  the 
tower  of  Babel  or  the  new  churclies  in  Kegent-street,  '*  all  Lombard- 
Street  to  an  eggshell."    Then  there  were  ices  and  pines,  and  Crcme  de 
Peko  and  preserved  ginger ; — every  thing,  in  short,  which  makes  one  din- 
ner as  like  another  as  mt  daily  courses  of  the  mutton-eating  collegers  of 
Eton.  Every  body  was  fashionably  late,  except  the  dining  lord,  who  was 
punctual— the  dandy,  who  came  in  with  the  woodcocks— and  Lady  Sera- 
p^iina  Dunstnnvillc,  \^  ho  iWA  not  come  at  all.    For  such  a  deranfjemcnt 
of  time  and  opportunity  Mrs.  Smbshaw's  cook  was  not  prepnred  ;  her 
mutton  consequently  ^vas  scarcely  warm  through;  for,  like  the  man  who 
would  have  written  a  shorter  letter  if  he  had  iiad  more  time,  she  would 
have  roasted  her  meat  enough,  had  she  been  more  pressed  for  punctu- 
ality.  En  revanckef  the  woodcocks  were  burnt  to  a  cinder,  and  the 
wh^  economy  of  the  serving  so  deranged,  as  almost  to  verify  QuinV 
sarcastic  description  of  a  dinner,  of  which  he  said,  **  the  soup  was  cold, 
the  ice  hot,  and  every  thing  sour  in  the  house,  but  the  vinegar."  Such 
being  the  phrfsiquc^  the  arrangement  of  the  morafe  was  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  ]t.    The  most  rigid  etiquette  being  observed  in  the  *'  order  of 
their  poing  '  to  the  dinner  parlour,  the  guests  wi  re  not  seated  either 
according  to  previous  acquaintance,  or  to  the  sinulanty  of  their  tastes. 
Particular  care,  indeed,  was  taken  that  husbands  should  not  sit  near  their 
wives,  and  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  alteroate,  like  beef  and 
bread  on  a  pile  of  sandwiches, — but  that  was  all.  Thus  **  a  gentlemanly 
and  melancholy"  silence  prevailed,  interrupted  only  by  challenges  to  take 
\sm{\  or  a  passing'  remark  on  the  cookery,  or  the  weather.  Even 
Splutter,  the  never- failmi:  Splutter,  fixed  between  the  common  place 
Commissioner,  who  took  jokes  a  la  Uttrv,  and  the  vacant  chair  left  for  the 
dandy,  and  seated  immediately  opposite  a  large  bou(juet  of  flowers, 
overdiadowing  the  plateau  and  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  was  for  once  thrown  off  his  centre,  and  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  a  suflficienr  meal,  for  want  of  any 
other  employment  for  his  mouth.   Towards  the  close  of  the  second 
course,  *•  Postquam  exempta  fames  et  amor  compressus  edendi  ;** — the 
broken  whispers  of  trtc-a-t<*  te  conversations  might  have  been  caught 
crossing  each  other  some\v))at  in  this  manner — **  Perkins's  steam-gun 
went  off  witli" — *'  The  povcrnor-general,  who  ordered  a  detachment 
to  lay  siege  to" — *'  Lookaudie's  whiskers;  oh!  our  colonel  ordered 
him  on  parade  to  shave** — ^  La  belle  Harriette's  upper  lip," — who 
was  laying  herself  out  to  intrigue  with*'*—'*  a  detachment  of  Pindarees'* 
— A  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  smuggled  French  silks*' — "  Four* 
corners'  new  tandem," — "  the  returning  officer  and  the  mayor  of 
Exeter"—"  Tippoo  Sail)"—"  i^Tarshal  Soult"-  and  "  Louis  dix-huit:". 
— an  incessant  arcompnniment  of  the  jingle  of  gla^sts,  nnd  tlie  clatter  of 
plates  and  spoons,  as  the  servants  cleared  the  table,  prevenlmg  more  of 
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any  one  sentence  from  being  heard,  except  by  the  parties  to  whom  it 

#        was  especially  add rpssffl. 

When  the  ladies  retire  d,  tliinL';^  seemed  for  a  while  to  mend.  That 
one  suhject,  which  Sir  R.  Walpohj  thought  every  nnn  equal  to  discuss, 
served  to  keep  the  guests  on  th^'  (/ui  xire  ;  and  Splutter,  released  from 
the  Commissioner  and  the  plateau,  told  three  good  stories,  and  made 
several  pans,  which  many  of  the  company  liad  never  heanl  more  titan 
once.  But  soon,  too  soon,  the  gaiety  of  the  party  was  eclipsed.  One 
of  the  M.P*'s»  a  fellow,  by-the^by,  who  never  opened  his  mouth  in 
the  House,  took  violent  possession  of  ihe  conversation  to  launch  out 
in  pr  use  of  a  joint-stock  speculation,  of  wldcli  he  lin!  rocenily  become  a 
dirt  cior;  and  would  have  prosed  on  till  the  end  ot  ilic  cveninjj,  it\Sir 
liiinipot  Row,  an  experienced  old  soldier,  had  not,  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
noeuvre, worthy  to  take  its  place  in  the  Stiafagemata  helli^  availed  him- 
self of  the  moment  when  the  Member  was  emptying  a  bumper,  to  break 
through  his  lines  with  a  diatribe  on  Leadenhall  politics,  especially  ad* 
dressed  to  the  dull  car  of  the  drowsy  Commissioner,  hut  in  reality  inflicted 
on  all  the  aociety.  This  led  to  the  recounting  of  a  long  spring  of  scan- 
dalous  anecdoto«5  of  snndry  individuals,  very  important  p'^rsonr? l-^cs  at 
thf  Governor-geacral's  in  Calcntfa,  but  unfortunately,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, *'  of  no  interest  to  any  but  the  narrator."  As  the  claret  worked, 
the  spirits  of  the  elder  part  of  the  company  ebbed,  and  those  of  the 
Juniors  flowe<I.  The  conversation,  if  not  more  amnsing,  was  at  least 
louder ;  and  afler  an  animated  but  desultory  dialogue  on  Pasta,  Lan^ 
gan,  Melton  Mowbray,  the  Salon,  the  Palais  Royale,  Almack's,  and 
the  Derby  Stakes,  interspersed  with  criticisms  on  many  d^d  fine 
girls,  clever  coachmakers,  and  famous  good  shots,  the  gentlemen  were 
summoned  to  coffee*  washed  their  mouths  with  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
and  separated. 

The  evtniag  pirty,  like  the  pnrty  helo  A-  stairs,  was  intended  to  be 
select ;  and  great  eilorts  had  been  made  to  attract  divers  luminarien  of 
the  higher  orders,  ont  of  thehr  resplendent  spheres  in  the  West,  into  the 
nether  space  of  Mrs.Stubshaw*s  drawing*  room^  which,  being  consider^ 
ably  Eastward  of  Hyde  Park  turnpike,  was  so  far  from  fashionable, 
that  it  was  scarcely  London.  Along  with  these  were  asked  a  whole 
army  of  those  Dii  m'morutn  genfittm  from  the  back  settlements  of 
Baker  street,  who  form  the  connecting  link  between  some  fashion  and 
no  fashion,  and  nlm,  being  soint'times  seen  in  good  houses,  are  much 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  parties  of  Bank  Directors,  Hast  India 
nabobs,  speculating  Members  of  Parliament,  and  intriguing  widowF, 
persons  striving  to  get  on  towards  better  things,  or  persons  tolerated 
fVom  habit,  and  because  their  entertainments  are  convenient.  Strange 
to  say,  not  one  of  the  *'  MeJontat/iie  Tlicrsitochnmque^'*  Jones's,  l*homs, 
Hicker thrifts,  &c.,  for  whose  sake  the  party  had  been. made,  were 
more  lucky,  than  they  had  bi^en  in  the  matter  of  the  dinner,  'fhero 
were  so  many  reasons,  wliy  pri'  h  and  every  one  of  tlicse  friendly,  Mcrvi' 
al'Ics,  hm  undistinLuiishcd  mdividnals  sho-dfl  be  excluded,  that  grati- 
tude Hrid  friendship,  pro  hue  iiVr,  were  forced  to  give  ground.  Still 
the  thing  was  a  failure.  The  two  membrrs  went  off  to  the  House 
without  showing  in  the  d rawing- room  {  the  Lady  Dunstanville  had 
a  convenient  head«aehe,  and  retired  to  her  bote!  at  ten ;  the  yoimger 
Kumpot  Rows  and  the  military  were  a  little  too  elevated  to  dance. 
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Apologies  cam  from  those  whose  appeaiance  would  have  given  ^dtff 
to  a  rout ;  and  all  the  **fryget  anuvmere  naii,*'  the  unprofitable  con* 
suniers  of  ke  and  rauiies,  whom  nobody  cares  about,  wereponetual 
in  their  attendance.  In  short*  the  rooms  were  foil,  but  there  was 
nobody  there  ;**  the  direst  nn  !  mopt  ominous  !i5nt  to  nil  those  who  hap- 
pen to  he  three  paces  nearer  ilic  ccntft  ot  lasiliion,  lo  cut  the  abando- 
naiii  in  whose  liouse  it  occ  us.  The  pretty  Mrs.  Jenkiiison.  invited 
by  Mr.  Stub&haw,  brought  nut  only  her  non-presentable  husband,  but 
a  Call  gawky  soni  fresh  &om  Rugby,  and  a  nodding  ruin  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  a  walking  wiemaiiQ  morif  blind,  Tulgar,  and  pfesomptnoos,  and, 
witbal,  in  dress  at  once  fine  and  shabby-  Such  a  group  would  have 
q>oi]ed  the  best  assembly  in  London.  1  he  old  gentleman  was  quickly 
spirited  away  to  a  remote  carJ-tablr;  while,  under  the  pretence  of 
making'  the  old  lady  comfortable,  Mrs.  Stubshavv  endeavoured  to  hide 
her  behind  the  loldin?  doors  between  the  two  rooms.  But  the  pro- 
voking hag  was  too  tidgety  to  rest  pcrducy  and,  observing  a  young 
man  on  the  point  of  committing  matrimony  in  the  crowd,  she  broke 
loose  to  seise  upon  htm,  and  to  drag  him  to  all  parts  of  the  room  for 
the  charitable  and  delicate  purpose  of  roasting  him  on  his  situation* 
Misfortunes,  th^  say«  never  come  single.  The  lamps,  in  spite  of  all 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  would  go  out,  perhaps  because  they  did  not 
like  their  company.  The  fiddlers  miHiook  their  orders,  and  only  ar- 
rived in  time  to  wake  the  family  from  their  first  sleep  on  the  follo^ving 
evenin<^  :  the  daiu  in^:,  tlierefore,  was  reduced  to  a  cracked  square 
pianoiurte,  and  a  pcriurmer  unconscious  of  time,  whose  memory  did 
not  contain  the  entire  of  any  one  tune«  To  add  to  these  miseries, 
Matthews,  having  an  "  at  borne"  of  bis  own,  sent  an  apology ;  and  a 
whole  hackney-coach  fidl  of  Greek  deputies,  cnpkm  costume,  broke 
down  in  the  Haymarket,  and  were  rolM  in  the  gutter:  while  a  ge»- 
tleman,  asked  for  the  special  purpose  of  sinjC^ing  comic  songs,  not 

being  i' tii'  vein,"  had  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  sore  thront,  which  all 
the  despairing  entreaties  ot  the  hostess  were  unequal  to  alleviate. 

**  Time  and  the  hour,"  says  Shakspeare,  without  too  mucli  regard  to 
grammar,  "  runs  through  the  rou^hrat  dav and  Mrs.  Stuhshaw  was 
well  pleased  to  rest  her  wearied  limbs  ana  aching  bead  on  her  pilbw* 
But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  The  Commissioner  lost  his  plaee  $  Sir 
Rumpot  ran  through  his  fortune  and  returned  to  India,  without  having 
placed  a  remnant  of  his  pagodas  on  the  head  of  eitlier  of  the  Miss 
Stubshaws,  and  three  of  the  children  she  may  have  in  consequence  of 
**  the  said  marriage  to  be  so  liad  and  contracted"  between  her  and  a 
junior  Uuinpot.  Lady  Dunstanville,  being  exceedin£?ly  short-sighted, 
overlooked,  or  looked  over  her  hostess,  within  three  days,  at  a  rout  in 
Portman-square*  One  of  the  members  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of 
Mr.  Stubshaw,  to  sbow  bis  intimacy;  while  the  other  refused  bim 
even  a  frank  in  return  ibf  bis  entertainment.  To  mend  the  matter, 
even  the  seoond-rates  were  ofiimded  at  having  been  asked  merely  to 
meet  their  equals;  while  the,  great  absentees  never  thought  of  return- 
ing the  invitation  which  they  hnd  declined  accepting;  and  finally, 
Messrs.  Jones,  Thorns,  Hickerthrift,  Badcock,  Turnpenny,  Redtail, 
4\c.  8^c.  5rc.  vtim  xuis,  never  forgave  their  old  friend  ihc  :^i)leiMiour  oi 
his  icaalt  Oi  hi&  overlooking  them  and  Uieiid  in  iiu  mvitauou^. 

M. 
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msCOVBRlES  IN  MORTItBRN  ANJ>  CEKTEAL  ArRICA.* 

W<  ueed  not  remiiid  our  teadcn  that  repeated  misfortonea  attendant  npoa 

eaterprises  for  exploring  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa  fron  the  side  uf  the 
Atlantic,  had  at  length  Mif?n;<'s{e(l  the  trial  of  an  expedition  from  the  East- 
ward, conducted  under  the  protection  of  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  and  pushed 
across  the  Sahara,  or  great  Desert.  With  this  preface,  it  will  be  enough  to 
quote  the  first  sentence  of  Major  Denham's  narrative,  in  order  to  eonr^  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  commencement  of  the  particular  expedition  now 
to  be  referred  to:  **  Previous  to  any  knowledge  1  had  received  of  the  imen- 
Uoos  of  His  Majesty's  govemmeot  to  follow  up  the  missioa  of  Mr.  iiiichie 
aod  Capuin  liyon,  rhad  volanlceied  my  teryices  to  Lord  Bathnnt  to  proceed 
to  Tiniouctoo,  by  nearly  the  tapie  route  which  Major  Laing  is  now  pursuing. 
I  learnt,  in  reply,  that  an  expedition  had  been  planned,  and  that  Doctor 
Ouduey  and  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  both  of  tne  navy,  were  appointed; 
and  with  these  geoilemen,  by  tne  kindness  of  Lord  Batnurst,  1  was,  at 
reqoest,  associated.''  Major  Denham  adds,  that  to  Colonel  Warrington,  His 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Tripoli,  **  are  in  n  prrcat  degree  owing  iht*  nrin;in  nnci 
success  of  the  laic  mission:  he  stated  broa(ily  to  the  GovcrtiniLnt  at  home, 
that  the  road  from  i  rij^oli  to  Bornou  was  as  open  as  iliut  from  London  to 
Edinbaigh;  which,  with  a  small  allowance  for  Orienud  hypeibole*  was 
found  to  DC  true  " 

The  general  features  of  African  scenery,  and  al-^n  of  African  manners,  arc 
each  of  them  comparatively  familiar.  The  Moors  or  settled  Arabs  of 
IVipuli,  with^  their  slaves,  tfieir  seraglios,  and  their  mosqnes ;  the  Arabs  of 
the  Desert,  with  their  camels  and  their  dnxnedaries,  their  hospitality  and 
their  rohhcries;  the  Desert  itself,  with  its  sai^d-hills,  its  wells,  its  thirsty 
and  ex|nring  travellers,  and  its  whitened  skeletons  of  men  and  camels  on  ihe 
tracks;  the  fertility  of  the  African  soil,  its  wild  and  tame  auimaU — uli  these 
thinj^s  are  already  so  much  in  the  possession  of  the  r«Mler,  that  we  ahaH, 
passing  over  the  first  hundred  pages  of  this  work,  enter  at  once,  with  our 
travel fef?,  the  town  of  the  Sheikh  of  Barnoo  (for  Bnrnon,  or  Barnooh,  is  the 
real  name  of  the  country,  ihoiuh  Frenchified  into  Bornou.)  Our  travellers 
bad  now  traversed  the  Great  Desert,—- the  sands  of  twelve  hundred  miles  | 
and  it  was  only  on  the  17th  of  February,  1823,  that  they  found  themselves 
Approaching  the  seat  of  the  Capital  of  Barnoo: — 

*'  Feb.  17 — This  was  to  nn  a  momentous  day,  and  it  seemed  to  he  etjunlly  so  to 
our  couductu^rs.  Notwitbi>undiug  all  the  difficulties  that  bad  pruf^utod  Uiemselves 
at  the  various  staffs  of  our  journey,  we  were  at  last  within  a  few  short  miles  of  our 

destination;  were  iilinnt  to  f  pcorne  acquainted  ivitli  ;i  jn  ople  who  had  never  seen,  or 
m;arcely  heard  of,  u  European  ;  and  to  tread  on  ground,  the  knowledge  and  true  si« 
ttiation  of  which  had  hitherto  been  whdly  unknown.  These  ideas  of  course  excited 
no  common  seusations ;  and  oonld  aoaxedy  be  unaooooipanieil  by  strong  hopes  of  our 
labours  Wui^  Kciictiiiiil  to  tli»'  r-ux*  amongpst  whom  we  were  shortly  to  mix;  of  our 
laying  the  tirttt  stone  of  a  work  wliich  might  lead  to  their  uiviUxatiou,  if  not  their 
eniMidpadon  from  all  their  prejudiess  and  ignorance,  and  probably,  at  the  same 
time,  open  a  field  of  a>mmerce  to  our  own  country,  wliich  rniffht  increase  its  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Ovir  accounts  had  been  so  ooutradictury  of  the  state  of  iJiis  country, 
tltat  uu  upiuiuu  C4)uld  be  formed  as  to  the  real  condition  or  the  nuinhent  uf  iUi  inha- 
bitants. We  had  been  told  that  the  fihetkl)*»  soldiers  were  a  few  nigged  ncgnw 
nrmpd  with  fpenrN,  whn  ]\\  v<\  iivmi  the  ]tluTidcr  of  the  r51;irk  Kaffir  countries,  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  wiiiclt  lie  wan  enabled  to  sulidue  by  the  "n'fftunft 
*  Aw  Arabs  who  were  in  hiaaervieet  and,  again,  we  had  been  sssnred  Aathia 
forces  were  not  only  niunerous,  but  to  a  certain  degree  well  trained.  The  dcigrse 
of  credit  whidi  mif^t  be  attached  to  these  nforts  was  nearly  halanced  in  the  soJea 


•  Narrative  of  Travels  unJ  Discoveries  in  Northern  itiid  Central  Africa  io  the  years 
1822,  1833,  and  1824,  by  Mvjor  Denham,  Captain  Clappcrtoa,  and  the  Iltte  Dr. 
Oudney,  &c.     lU' Major  Denham  and  Captain  Hugh  ClappertOD,  R. N* SUT* 
vivors  of  the  £xi»edmon.  1  Vol.  4to,  4^.  14i.  6d. 
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of  pro^Tfibnity  ;  ^tiJ  ^vp  ndvnnrrd  t  nv:tnls  tlie  to\vn  of  K«nika  in  a  most  nuerwUng 
state  of  uncertainty,  wtiether  vvc  should  find  its  chief  at  the  head  of  thouaaada*  or 
be  recetred  by  bim  nvAtr  a  tree,  surrounded  by  a  few  naked  tlavct. 

**  These  doubts,  however,  were  quickly  removed.  I  had  ridden  on  a  short  dis- 
tanoc  in  front  of  PoD.Khaloom,  with  his  train  of  Ara!>H,  all  mountfHl,  nvA  Hressed 
out  in  their  hcni  apparel  \  and,  from  Uie  thickness  of  the  trees,  soou  lu!»i  Bigiit  of 
them,  fancying  that  the  road  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  rode  still  onwards,  and,  on 
appriKiching  a  spot  less  thickly  plante  d  wms  iir»t  a  Uttlo  Mirjtri^f  1  t  ^  s^e  in  front  of 
me  a  body  of  several  thousand  cavalry-  drau  n  up  in  line,  uuil  extruding  right  and 
left  quite  as  far  M  I  coold  see ;  and,  checking  my  horse,  I  awaited  the  arrivei  of  «ny 
party,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  acacia.  The  Bornou  troops  remained 
quite  sTrntly.  without  noise  or  confusion  ;  nud  ii  few  Imrsemen,  who  were  mo\'ing 
about  in  front  ginng  directioui,  were  the  only  persons  out  of  the  nmks.  Ou  the 
Arabs  cptiearing  in  aigfat,  a  shout,  or  yeH,  was  given  by  the  aheikh^s  people,  which 

rent  t)ir  air  ;  «  blast  was  blown  from  th«'ir  nulo  instninn'nts  of  music  equally  lotid, 
and  they  moved  on  to  meet  Uoo-Khaloom  and  his  A  rabs.  There  was  an  appearance 
of  tact  and  management  in  their  movements  which  iibionished  me  :  three  separate 
small  bodit>^,  from  the  centre  and  each  flank,  kept  charging  rapidly  towards  us,  to 
within  a  fesv  feet  of  our  horses'  heads,  withotit  rlict  king  the  speed  of  their  own 
until  the  moment  of  their  halt,  while  the  whole  body  moved  onwards.  These  par- 
ties were  noonted  00  tmall  hut  very  perfoet  horses,  who  stopped,  and  wheded  from 
their  utmost  speed  with  ^vi\X  jtrfcision  and  exi»tTtness,  sliaking  their  spears  over 
their  heads,  exclaiming,  "  Harca !  barca !  Alia  hiakkum  chuy  eUia  eheraga  !^ 
Blessing !  blessing  !  Sons  of  your  country  !  Sons  of  your  country  !'  and  returning 
quickly  to  the  front  of  the  body,  in  order  tu  repent  the  charge.  \\'liilc  all  this  was 
goin^-  on,  they  elostnl  in  their  right  ami  left  flanks,  and  surrounded  the  little  IhkTv  of 
Arab  warriors  so  completely,  as  to  give  the  compliment  of  welcoming  them  very 
nmdbi  the  aipfiearanoe  of  m  dedaration'of  their  contempt  for  their  treeknem.  I  em 
quite  sure  this  was  prtTne<litate;l ;  we  wen>  all  so  closely  ])reii5C<l  as  t  '  Vr  nearly 
smothered,  and  in  some  danger  from  the  crowding  of  the  horses  and  cla&hing  of  tho 
spears.  Moving  on  was  impossible ;  and  we  therefore  came  to  a  full  stop :  our 
chief  was  much  enraged,  but  it  WM  all  to  no  purpose  ;  he  was  only  answered  by 
f^hrieks  of  '  Welcome  !'  and  spears  most  nnpleaj'Mntlv  mttled  over  our  heads,  ex- 
pressive of  the  same  feeling.  This  annoyance  was  uut,  however,  of  long  duration; 
Bens  Oana,  the  sheikhas  mst  general,  e  negro  of  a  noble  aspect,  dothed  iii  a  hgured 
silk  tobe,  and  mounted  on  a  beautiful  Mandara  horse,  made  his  appoarancc  ;  and, 
after  a  little  delay,  the  rear  was  cieared  of  those  who  had  pressed  in  upon  us,  and  we 
moved  on,  although  but  very  slowly,  frt)m  the  freqiient  impediment  thrown  in  our 
way  by  these  wild  cquestriaoa. 

The  shpikhN  t\(^>^Tfx"i.  rts  they  were  callt  fl,  meaninjx  the  black  rh't  f!^  nnd  favour- 
ites, ail  raised  to  that  rauk  bv  some  deed  of  braveiv,  were  habited  in  Oimts  of  nudl 
composed  of  iron  chain,  whi^  covered  them  from  tile  throat  to  the  kneei.  di^dli^ 
behind,  and  comini^  on  each  side  of  the  horse  :  some  of  them  had  helmets,  or  rather 
skull-caps,  of  the  same  metal,  with  chin-pieces,  all  sufficiently  strong  to  ward  (»tF  the 
shock  of  a  spear.  Their  horses*  heads  were  also  defended  by  plates  of  irou,  bi-a^s, 
and  silver,  just  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  eyes  efihe  animal. 

'*  At  IrniTth,  on  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  oiirsel\  (~s,  Hoo-Khaloom,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  his  followers,  were  alone  allowed  to  enter  the  ^tes ;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded ahmg  a  wide  street  oompletdy  lined  with  spearmen  on  foot,  with  cavalry  in 
front  of  them,  to  the  door  of  the  sheikh's  residence.  Here  the  horsemen  were  form- 
ed  up  three  Heep,  and  we  came  to  a  stand  :  some  of  the  chief  attendants  came  out, 
and  alter  a  great  many  *  Barca'a  I  Barca's  !'  retired,  when  others  performed  the 
same  ceremony*  We  were  now  again  left  sitting  on  our  horses  in  the  sun  ;  Boo- 
Khuloom  began  to  ln«;p  nl]  patieiu"**,  and  sw«»re  hv  thr  Imshaw's  lipnd.  that  he  would 
return  to  the  tents  if  he  was  not  immediately  admitted ;  he  got,  however,  no  satis- 
Ihetlen  but  a  motion  of  the  hand  from  one  of  the  ehicA,  meaning  '  Wait  patiently  ;* 
and  I  whispered  to  him  the  necessity  of  obeying,  as  we  were  hemn>ed  in  en  ail 
sides,  nTvl  To  retire  witho\it  pern>issinn  would  have  l>een  as  difhcult  as  to  advance. 
Barca  Gaii.t  now  a[>|K  Hred,  and  made  a  sign  that  Boo-Khaloom  should  dismount 
we  were  about  to  follow  his  example,  when  an  intimation  that  Boo-Khaloom  waa 
alone  to  be  admitted  again  fixed  us  rn  our  si<!r!!(  K.  Another  lialf  hour  at  least  paaa* 
ed  without  any  ;iews  from  the  interior  of  the  building ;  when  the  gates  opened,  and 
the  four  Englishmen  only  were  celled  for,  and  we  advanced  to  the  skiflh  (entrance). 
Hera  we  were  stopped  mdsl  unrercmonioiiBly  by  the  bhck  giiinls  in  wmtlBg,  and 
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werraUoired,  one  by  one  only,  to  MOend  a  staircase ;  at  the  top  of  which  we  wer^ 
hrought  to  a  stand  by  crotsed  speara,  and  the  open  flat  hwid  of  a  negro  hiid 
upon  our  breast.  B(»o-Kh;iloom  came  from  the  inner  clianiber,  and  asked  *  If  wo 
were  prepared  to  salute  the  sheikh  as  we  did  the  bashaw  ?*  We  replied  *  Cer- 
tainly s*  whieh  was  merrfy  an  {ndiitatlon  of  the  head,  and  laying  the  right  IimmI 
on  the  heart.  He  advised  o\ir  laying  our  handn  also  on  our  lieatJs,  hnt  we  rejdied, 
*  the  thing  was  impossible  !  we  had  but  one  nuumcr  of  sahitaiioa  for  any  body* 
ffcoept  our  own  sovereign.* 

Another  parley  now  took  place,  but  in  a  minute  or  two  he  retiimed,  and  we 
were  ushered  into  the  prwence  of  this  Sheikh  of  Spears,  We  found  him  in  a  Hinall 
dark  room,  sitting  on  a  carpet,  plainly  dressed  in  a  blue  tobe  of  Soudan  and  a  shawl 
turban.  Two  negroes  were  on  mm  side  of  him,  armed  with  pistols,  and  on  his 
carpt't  lay  a  brace  of  tliese  insinmients.  Fire-amis  were  hanging  in  diife^nt  parts 
of  the  room,  presents  from  the  bashaw  and  Mustapha  L'Achinar,  the  snitan  of 
Fezzan,  which  are  here  considered' as  invaluable.  His  personal  appearance  was  pre* 
possesringt  apparently  not  more  than  furty>five  or  forty^aiz,  with  an  expressive 
countenance,  and  a  l>enevolent  smile.  We  delivered  our  letter  from  il  p  bashaw; 
and  after  he  had  read  it,  he  inquired  *■  what  was  our  object  in  coming  We 
answered,  *  to  see  the  country  merely,  and  to  give  an  aooonnt  of  its  inhaUtanta, 
produce,  and  appearance;  as  our  siiltan  was  de>irons  of  knowin::^  every  port  of  the 
globe.*  His  reply  was,  *  that  we  were  weleome  I  and  whatever  he  could  show  nn 
would  give  him  pleasure:  tliat  he  had  ordered  huts  to  be  built  for  us  in  the  town; 
and  that  we  might  then  go,  accompanii^  by  one  of  his  people,  to  see  them ;  and 
that  when  we  were  recm'ered  from  the  fatifcue  of  onr  long  journey^  he  would  lit 
happy  to  ^ee  us.'    With  this  we  Uwk  our  leave." 

This,  then,  was  the  town,  the  court,  and  the  people,  ifi  ilie  rrii(tst  oi  which 
the  travellers  suddenly  found  themselves,  uncertain  "  wliciher  (tiays  Major 
Deiiham)  we  shonid  nnd  its  chief  at  the  head  of  thovsands,  or  be  received 
by  him  under  a  tree,  surrounded  by  a  few  naked  slaves." 

But  the  problem  bcin^  solved,  and  some  general  idea  brinc^  ohtained  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bamoo  ;  it  became  apparent  that  it  is  an  Arab  and  Mohacn- 
fnedan  state.  A  natural  curiosity  prompts  us  to  quit,  for  a  time,  the 
personal  narrative  of  the  travellers,  and  turn  to  the  fupplemental  chanter, 
which  prnfr^eei  to  'j;ivp  the  history  and  description  of  the  country,  and  ^vhich 
in  particular  makes  us  acauamied  witti  the  previous  history  and  political  pre- 
tensions of  the  Sheikh  E!  Cameny,  the  actual  sovereign,  and  a  personage 
ifi  whom  the  snbaequent  narrative  leaches  us  to  take  a  warm  interest. 

A  leadint!;  geographical  feature  to  he  noticed  (after  ihat  of  the  Great 
Oeserl)  is  the  great  V  fresh-water  sea,"  called  lake  Tchad,  **  covering  some 
thousand  mileji  of  country,"  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the  river  SUary. 
Lake  Tchad  lies  between  the  13th  and  I8th  deftrtet  of  longitude,  caat  of 
Greenwich  ;  and  between  the  lith  and  15th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
This  lake  contains  inhabited  islands,  at  the  cli^tnnre  of  five  das's*  sail  from 
the  main  land,  and  in  the  voyao^e  to  and  from  which  the  land  is  lost  sight 
of  for  two  days.  Not  very  far  from  LakeTcbad^  is  another  large  (though 
not  equally  large)  lake  called  flttre;  and  near  the  banlts  of  Lake  Tcfaail,  on 
ihc  north,  arc  several  small  salt-water  lakes.  R  irttoo  lies  on  the  west  of  ihe 
southern  pans  of  Lake  Tchad  ;  and  Soudan  on  the  west  of  Barnoo.  The  two 
.  dominions  together  stretch  from  Lake  1  chad  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
journev  from  Tripoli  to  Barnoo,  aeioas  the  Great  Desert,  is  held  to  be  aceom* 
plished  with  speed,  if  occupying  (as  in  the  case  of  the  late  lamented  martyr 
to  this  expedition,  Mr.  Toole,  of  the  80lh  Rcsiment)  no  more  than  a  hundred 
and  eight  <bys,  or  three  uiiuiths  ami  fourteen  days  i  whereas  the  voyage  from 
Knghad  to  Malta*  in  the  territory  of  Sondan,  is  estimated  at  ooiv  two  tnootha. 
Cooa  (written  Kouka  in  the  book  before  us),  the  Sheikh's  capittlio  Baniao» 
lies  very  near  to  the  SOUth-wr-^t  margin  of  Like  Tchad  ;  anr!  ihr  nmre  n  c^tprn 
capital  of  Houssa,  Hossa.  Hau&sa,  bodan,  or  the  telatah  Kmpire,  backatcui, 
the  residence  of  Sultan  fiello.  Both  states  are  rigorously  Mohammedan, 
atld  Cfsentially  Moorish  or  Arabian,  while  the  body  of  the  population  is 
native;  in  the  same  m-iniirr  in  liulia,  the  Arabs  ana  the  Moguls,  and  lat- 
terly ihe  English,  have  esublisbed  domioion  over  the  Uiodeos  i  and»  upon 
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their  borders,  and  in  the  islands  and  other  fastnesses,  remain  Ncpro  and  oilier 
nations  3  independent,  savage,  heathen,  Kerdias,  ^Caffirs,  CafTrcs,  Guebres, 
GiaiMirs,  Giaors,  unbelievers,  infidels— «  daw  of  mankind,  amons  whom  the 
fiiithful,  the  true  believeis,  esteem  Christians  to  be  the  wont  of  all— acknow- 
ledging no  God,  uttering  no  prayers — worshipping  image<!,  sorcerers,  and 
cannibals!  The  Felauhs,  who  stretch  acro$»  Africa  to  the  we'^icrn  coast 
(and  who  are  the  rivals,  and  have  been  the  scourj^e,  of  the  liaruooe&e),  were 
Identified  to  Captain  Clappertoii,  by  one  of  the  nation  who  has  been  at 
Mecca,  as  **  one  peoj^lp  aiuf  one  language  '*  with  ihe  VVahabeei»  or  Wecha- 
bites,  of  who've  religious  warfare  agaiost  ihe  sacred  city,  we  wcie  laleif 
accustomed  to  iiear. 

**  Bonioii,  a  kiiigdnm  ot  Central  Airica,  is  compreheuiied,  in  ita  present  state, 
between  the  15th  and  10th  parallel  northern  latitude,  and  the  and  16th  ef  east 
loiij^'tude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  Knufm  and  the  desert ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  Lake  Tchad,  which  covers  several  thousand  milex  of  country,  and  con. 
t^ns  many  inhafaiied  iahuids ;  on  iStM  aouth-east  by  the  kingdom  of  Loggun  and  the 
river  Shary,  which  divides  Bornou  from  the  kingdom  of  Begharmi,  and  loses  itadf 
hv  tlie  waters  of  the  Tr!i-u!  ;  on  the  south  by  Mandara,  an  independent  kingdom, 
&ituiiteil  at  tlie  foot  ol  uu  ex  tensive  raa^  of  priinitive  mn^m^in^  •  and  on  the  west 
by  Soiidan.** 

The  inhabitants  ace  numeraus  $  the  prindpal  towns  and  citiea  are  thirteen. 
Ten  different  langnages,  or  dialeets  of  the  same  language,  are  spoken  in  the 

empire. 

Tlie  Bornon  people,  or  KFinou  ry.  a*  they  are  called,  hare  lar^  tinme?»rmf» 
faces,  with  tat  Negro  noMts,  arid  inoiiiii!^  of  great  dmiensiuns,  with  good  teeth,  and 
Ugh  fowiheedi,  They  are  peaceable,  quiet,  and  dvil :  they  safaite  eadi  other  with 
courtf'riiisness  and  wannt!i  ;  nnrl  tlirre  j«  a  remarkable  goo<l-natured  heaviness 
about  them,  which  is  tnteretiting.  They  are  no  warriors,  but  revetigefui ;  and  the 
best  id  them  given  to  comnit  petty  laresnieB,  on  evsry  opportunity  that  offers. 
They  are  extreiaely  tfodd  i  so  much  so,  that  on  an  Arab  once  npeaking  harshly  to 
ene  of  them,  he  came  the  next  day  to  ask  if  he  wished  to  kill  liim. 

As  their  country  produ«;ii  iittk  besides  grain,  montiy  from  a  want  of  mduiiCry 
hi  the  people,  so  are  they  nearly  without  foreign  trade. 

The  lloniou  laws  are  arVutrary,  and  the  pimishment  Mimniarj-.  Murder  i.s 
punished  by  death :  the  adprit,  on  conviction,  is  handed  over  to  the  relations  of 
the  d»:eased,  who  revenge  his  death  with  their  dabs.  Repeated  thefta,  by  the  loss 
ef  a  bandf  or  by  burying  the  young  Spartan,  if  he  be  a  beginner,  with  only  his  head 
above  grcniinK  well  buttered  or  honeyed.  n?iH  so  ex]v>«5!Tic:  him  f"t»r  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  to  the  torture  of  a  burning  sun,  and  innuuierabk  liie*  and  mosquitoes,  who 
aR  fnwt  en  Urn  nndistiuM*  These  paniduneDts  are,  however,  often  ooBnmtei 

for  others  of  a  nwire  lenient  kind.  Even  the  judge  himself  has  a  stroni;  fellow.fed- 
ing  for  a  culprit  of  this  defsm'ption.  When  a  man  refuses  to  pay  his  debts,  and  has 
the  means,  on  a  creditor  puHhing  his  claims,  the  cadi  takes  possession  of  the  debtor's 
property,  pays  the  dsmand,  and  takes  a  handsome  per  cwmtage  for  his  trouble.  It 
in  ner("<s;trv,  liowever,  that  the  debtor  sliotild  give  liis  n>nsf' ni ;  hut  tin's  is  not  long 
withheld,  as  htj  is  pinioned  and  laid  on  his  back  untU  it  is  given  ;  lur  ail  which 
trodUe  end  restivenssB,  he  pays  handsoondy  to  the  eadi  i  and  tftiey  sddom  find  diat 
a  man  gets  into  a  scrape  of  this  kind  twice.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  man  be 
in  debt,  and  unable  to  pay,  on  clearly  proving  his  poverty,  he  is  at  Uberty. 
The  judge  then  navs,  *  God  send  you  the  means  !*— the  bystanders  say,  ^Amen:* 
and  the  insolvent  W  full  liberty  to  trade  where  he  pisasss.   Bnt  if,  at  any  future 

Time,  his  creditors  catch  him  with  even  two  tolK"'  on,  or  n  re<l  cnp.  on  takititj  hhn 
before  the  cadi,  ail  superduous  habiliments  are  hUipped  oif,  and  given  toward*  pay. 
montef  UsddHs. 

The  towns  generally  are  large,  and  well  built ;  they  have  walls,  thirty-fire  and 
forty  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  Tliey  have  four  en- 
trances, witii  Uiree^ate»  to  each,  made  of  solid  planks  eight  or  ten  inciies  thick,  and 
fastened  together  with  heavy  cUmps  of  iron.  The  housss  ooodst  of  several  c»art> 
yards,  between  foiir  wnlh,  with  apartments  leading  out  of  thom  for  ^!a^-^'^^ ;  then  a 
passage,  and  an  inner  court,  leading  to  the  habitations  of  the  diiferent  wives,  who 
hM\9  eadi  a  aauare  space  to  thenudves,  endosedby  walDs,  and  a  handsome  th^ched 
hut.  From  tiience  also  you  ascend  a  wide  staireaoe  of  five  or  six  steps,  Ic^ng  to 
the  apartmenu  of  the  owner,  which  consist  of  two  bnildings  like  towsta  er  toriets, 
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with  a  terrace  of  communication  1>etween  them,  looking  into  the  street,  with  a  ca»- 
teliated  window.  The  walin  are  made  of  reddish  <  lay,  as  smooth  as  stucco,  and  the 
nMifa  mott  tntefifily  arched  on  the  inside  with  branches,  and  Uiatehed  on  the  cut 
with  a  grass,  known  in  BarVinn'  by  the  name  of  Hdthur,  Tlie  homs  nf* \hv  rnyrllc  and 
the  antelope  serre  as  a  tiuhiititute  for  nails  or  p^s*  These  are  tixed  in  diiferent 
pttts  of  the  wallB,  and  od  them  hang  the  qnivan,  bows,  spean,  and  ahielda  of  the 
chief.  A  man  of  consequence  will  sometimes  have  four  of  these  terraces  and  eight 
turrets,  forming  the  faces  of  his  man!<ion  or  domain,  with  all  the  apartments  of 
women  within  the  space  below.  Not  only  thune  en  activUe  (as  the  French  would 
aitr),  but  those  on  tlio  superanmiated  list,  are  eOowed  habitadmia.  Honos  and 
other  animals  rin»  u^'Tinlly  nllowed  an  inclosnre  near  one  of  the  conrt-vnrfls  forminjjf 
the  entrance.  Dwellings,  however,  of  this  description  are  not  comuiun.  Those 
geoerallf  used  by  the  Iiuiabitants  are  of  four  kinds :~ 

'*  Coosiff,  which  is  a  hut  built  entirely  of  straw. 

**  Bonga^  a  Imt  with  circular  mud  walls,  thatched  with  straw. 

*^  N^Geim  kolunby^  and  Jatto-mgdeeby^ — Imts  of  course  matii,  made  from  the 
grass  which  grows  near  the  lake.  Ottr  dwellings  were  called  hongot^  and  were 
^[>out  eight  feet  in  diameter  inside,  about  the  shape  of  a  bny-srack,  and  with  a  hole 
at  the  bottom,  alwut  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  which  we  used  to  creep  in  and  out 
•t.  Air,  or  light  holes,  we  wera  oliil^ad  to  ddspente  widi,  it  thof  Mbnitted  both 
flies  and  mosqniloes,  wlddi  were  worn  than  dannesi.** 

It  is  difficult  (as  ever^  reader  will  find)  to  hurrp  through  the  more  than 
interesting  pages  of  Major  Denbam*  and  leave  bdiind  us  sn  many  narratives 

ofstrikitip  or  of  [)!fM^tn^  incidents;  and  so  many  trau«;  of  individual  charac- 
ter, and  of  natural  oi  inions  and  manners,  as  tticy  contain.  Bnt  Captain 
CJapperton's  account  of  hisjourucy  to  Sackaioo;  ius  rci>idence  in  thai  capital 
of  nosia  or  Soudan^  or  of  the  Fclatah  Empire ;  hit  disappointed  expectatiooa 
of  reaching  Timbnctoo  and  the  coast,  when  so  nearly  within  reach ; — all 
these — and  these,  which,  under  niany  aspects,  and  in  probable  future  rcfc- 
rence,  are  still  more  important  than  any  tning  ohered  in  the  earlier  part  ,of 
the  ▼olunie  s-ndt  these  remain  still  vntooched,  and  oompel  the  analyser  to 
picss  forward. 

One  incidental  point,  however,  in  the  nanative  of  Miyor  DenhaiD,  may 

yet  excusably  detain  us. 

Major  Dcnham,  with  much  seemins  evidence  upon  his  side,  imagines  that  he 
discovers,  in  the  Skoma»t  Arabs,  (of  vvhom  there  are  great  numbett  in  Baraoo) 
the  stock  of  those  bands  of  Gypsies'*  which  have  been  so  loog  scattered 
over  our  own  islands,  and  over  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

II  fj,,,  Shouaas  have  hroup-ht  with  t)iein  the  Amhic,  which  they  jspeak  nenrlv 
pure.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  hear  siiii  the  uamcs  ot  »ouie  of  the  niosi. 
nraddable  ef  tlie  Beilonin  hecdes  of  Egypt.  Tliey  ere  a  deceitful,  arrogant,  and 
cunning  race  ;  great  chnrm  writers ;  and  hy  pretpudinsf  to  a  natural  gift  of  prophecy, 
they  find  an  easy  entnuice  into  the  iiouaea  of  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  towiia, 
where  tfasir  pilfering  propensities  often  show  tbemsdvia.  The  strong  resemblance 
they  bear,  both  in  features  and  habits,  to  some  of  our  gipsy  tribes,  is  particularlv 
ttrikiner-  It  is  said  that  Bornnu  can  muster  16,000  S)uMutHi  in  the  field  mounted. 
They  are  the  greatest  breeders  of  cattle  in  Uie  couutr)',  and  annually  supjdy 
Sondaa  with  firom  two  to  tbree  thonsend  horass.'* 

While  Major  Dcnham  remained  al  Coca,  Capt.  Clapperion,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Oudney,  pushed  forward,  by  permission,  and  wttn  a  letter  of  introduc- 
dooand  recomnMndaiiun  from  the  Sneikh  HI  Cameny,  into  Hossa.  or  Soudan : 

making  their  wav  lownrd  Sackatoo,  the  re«;i(leTice  ofSuItan  Bello,  and  promising 
themselves,  by  the  leave  and  the  aid  ot  this  latter  prince,  to  reach  limbucloo 
and  the  sea.  Doctor  Oudney,  who  had  left  England  in  ill  health,  but  who  had 
flattered  himself  with  restoration  from  travelling,  died  very  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  this  uUcrior  expedition  ;  and  left  Captain  Clapperton  to 
pursue  his  course  without  any  European  companion.  Neither  iJr.  Oudney, 
"  nor  his  unrortunate  predecessor,  Ritchie,  seem  to  have  calculated  on  the  de> 
gree  of  fiitigue,  and  suddeo  ehaona  of  temperature,  to  which  they  were  neces- 
sarily to  be  exposed.*'  The  Shaikh  bade  the  tiavellen  "  farewell.  In  the  most 
aflectiooale  nattiier." 
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The  borders  of  Soudan,  upon  which  Capuia  Cbjpfiertoii  and  Dr.  Ouduey 

were  now  speedily  lo  ^ct  tlicir  feel,  consist  in  province';  wrested  by  ihe  Fe- 
latahs  from  Uarnoo,  during  tlie  troubles,  in  the  i^suc  cii  wiiich  the  Sneikh  \.\ 
Caineiiy  saved  the  wreck  of  ihe  Barnoo  kingdom.  Of  what  that  kingdom 
previoasly  was,  a  moirament  presenU  ttsdrin  the  KOMinsof  Old  Kmie,  the 
ancient  capital,  itill  within  the  Bamoo  frontier*  and  descfibed  fay  Major 
Dcnham  in  an  early  part  of  tin*  volume. 

Captain  Ciapperton  and  Dr.  Oudncy  (for  the  reason  tiiat  has  been  given) 
now  met  with  a  succession  of  ruined  towns,  either  wholly  deserted,  or  com- 

Cosed  of  scattered  groups  of  houses,  within  spacious  wails,  the  intervals 
etween  which,  formerly  in lidhi ted  by  those  whom  the  Felatahs  or  Soudanese 
slauf^hiercd  or  sold  in  slavery,  were  either  covered  with  plantations  of  cotton, 
indigo,  or  litbacco  ;  or  overrun  with  wood  j  or  buuk  luio  marshes; — and  every 
where*  the  Felatahs,  or  new  inhabiunts,  were  the  prevailing  population.  Yet 
abundance  in  all  kinds — v^etable,  animal,  and  human, — was  still  the  general 
characteristic:  "The  banks  of  the  river,"  says  Capi.-iM  ("I.fpperto'i,  wliile  de- 
»cribiug  the  viciuitv  of  Old  Birnie,  "arc  everywhere  btudded  wuli  lowusaod 
villages.*'  The  sofl  is  generally  a  strong,  red  clay.  About  BedeGirkee,  **vil- 
lages  and  towns  are  numerous."  The  town  itself  is  *'  lart;e  and  |)opulous." 
The  governor  was  **  an  elderly  oiaii,"  At  the  approach  of  the  travellers  he 
came  oui  to  meet  them. 

Dr.  Ouduey  died  at  Murmur,  and  wait  buried,  like  Mr.  Toole  (though  hl 
another  place),  under  a  mimosa,  or  acacia-tree. 

Captam  Ciapperton,  however,  *'  trusting  to  the  salutary  effects  of  change  of 
air  and  abstinence,  as  the  best  remedies  both  for  mind  and  body,"  resumed 
his  journey — his  road  giving  him  *^an  excetient  view  of  beautiful  viib^es  all 
around,  and  herds  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  open  country.**  Boogawan  the 
last  town  in  the  province  of  Catagum,  the  ancient  territory  of  Bamoo ;  aod 
now,  after  crossing  the  river  Shasstun,  the  traveller  reached  Catungwa,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  by  a  number  of  fine  date-trees;  an  open  and  well- 
cultivated  country,  and  which  is  the  first  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Hossa 
proper,  or  Soudan. 

I'loni  Kano,  Captain  Clajjuerton  was  to  proceed  iinmedlaicly,  and  by  a 
short  si:t;,'f  ,  to  S  irkaioo,  d-vA  into  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  Bello.  1£1 
U  urdce,  a  wiiy  Arab,  and  a  blind  Negro  «Are(/'(a  lineal  descendant  of  Mo- 
hammed) had  been  charged  with  attendance  upon  him,  and  with  the  fur- 
therance of  his  objects;  but  neither  of  them  were  fired  with  any  great  degree 
ofeeal  in  the  service.  A  *' shreef "  is  entitled  lo  the  n)vpcl!ation  of  *♦  my 
lord,"  however  humble  his  own  worldly  oondiiion,  aod  however  exalted  that 
of  the  speoker. 

Captain  Ciapperton  has  elsewhere  indulge  in  a  speculation  concerning 

liegro  descendants  of  the  Arabian  prophet  ;  but  he  concludes  that  every 
complexion,  while  Or  black,  is  lost<4u  ibe  progress  of  a  very  small  number 
ef  geucraLion:>. 

On  the  l6ih  of  March,  Capuin  Ciapperton  reached  Sickatoo. 

I  new  left  the  wdb  of  Kamoeo^  felknred  by  nn  eaoort  and  a  nmnerooa  rachuia, 

amid  a  lovid  fluurish  of  horns  and  trumjxjts.  Ot  euurse  extruordinar)-  resjKVt 
was  paid  to  me  as  the  servant  of  the  King  of  England,  as  I  was  styled  in  tiie  Sheikh 
of  Bornou'h  letter.  To  Imprew  them  further  with  my  official  im|>ort«ncse,  I  arrayod 
myself  in  my  UautaDaat**  coat,  trimmed  with  ^uld  lac8t  whtia  troeraers,  and  aUk- 
stockings,  and,  to  complete  my  finery,  I  wore  Turkish  slippers  and  a  turban.  AU 
ihottgh  my  UndMi  pained  me  extremely,  in  oonsegueace  of  our  recent  forced  march, 
I  aonstfainad  myself  to  assume  the  utmoat  aerenityof  oouatenanoe,  in  order  to  meet 
with  befitting  dij^ty  the  hoaoufs  they  lavUbed  en  me»  the  humUe  v^xesastative 

of  my  eountry. 

istaAi  Kumooii  the  country  is  hilly,  but  seemed  to  yield  much  grairu  The  soil 
is  led  clay,  mixed  with  gravel,  the  stones  of  which  looked  as  if  covered  with  iron 
ruiU  M't  [  rinsed  »ome  Ijcautiful  springs  on  the  sloping  dedi\  itit  s  of  the  hills,  which 
in  general  are  low,  and  rim  in  broken  lidges  in  a  Dorth-ea«t  direction.  The  valleys 
betireen  the  httls  became  wider  ai  we  ajgiWiehed  gicfcatoo,  whtehceiiital  we  at  \tm^ 
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mm  fnm  tha  top  of  the  aeeond  hill  after  wo  left  Karooon.   A  iMiaenger  from  the 

KuUan  met  us  lirr(\  to  h'n\  me  welcome,  and  to  af^tiaunt  t!i:it  his  master  was  at  a 
neigbbouriit|^  kowii,  ou  his  return  from  a  ghraxie,  or  expedition,  but  intended  to  be 
in  Sadcatoo  in  the  eroning.  Crow^  of  people  were  thrunging  to  market  with 
wood,  straw,  onions,  indigo,  &c.  At  noon  we  arrived  at  Sackatoo,  where  a  great 
jMMltitiidf  of  people  wan  as«iembled  to  look  at  me,  and  I  curt  re  !  the  city  amid  the 
hearty  welcomes  of  young  and  old.  I  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  gadudo,  or 
viiter,  wliere  apartments  were  provided  for  me  and  my  servants.  After  Being  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  milk ,  T  u  it.-s  li  ft  t(»  re ju  s.  Tiiyself.  The  j,':idado,  an  rldt-rly  nmn 
named  Simnmi  Bona  Liuu,  arrived  near  midnight,  and  come  instantly  to  ttee  me. 
He  was  excesttively  polite,  but  would  on  no  account  drinic  tea  with  me,  as  he  ^aid  I 
was  a  stranger  in  their  himl,  and  had  not  yet  eaten  of  his  bread.  lie  told  me  the  sultan 
\v'i>hfM!  to  see  me  in  the  morning,  and  repeatedly  assured  me  of  expfricncing  the 
uiOht  cordial  reception.  He  spoke  Arabic  extremely  well,  which  he  said  he  learned 
Mlaly  tnm  the  Koran.** 

Oo  the  following  day  Our  traveller  had  bis  first  audience  of  the  Sultan 
Bello: 

^  Mardt  17«— After  breakfast  the  sultan  tent  for  me;  his  resliUnce  was  at  no 
great  distance.  In  front  of  it  ilu'if  \s  a  larj?f»  qnadvnn.rU-,  into  which  st'veral  of 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city  Iciui.  We  pu^ii^ed  thnnigii  tliree  coozees,  us  guard* 
hmiioi,  without  the  least  detention,  and  w^ere  immediately  ushered  into  the  pre- 
senco  of  Bello,  tin*  M'cond  sultan  of  the  Fchiialis.  He  nv  scitf  d  on  a  small  ciiqiet, 
between  two  pilhirs  supporting  the  roof  oi'  a  thatched  house,  nut  unlike  one  of  our 
cottages.  The  waUa  and  pUlars  were  painted  hhie  and  white,  in  the  Moorish  taste ; 
and  on  the  back  wall  was  ikewhed  a  lire-screen,  ornamented  with  a  coarse  painting 
of  H  fl(»wpr-j»ot.  An  arm-chair,  M-ith  an  iron  lamp  vtjmding  on  it,  was  placed  on 
each  suie  ol  the  screen.  The  sultan  bade  me  mun)-  iieurty  M-elcomes,  and  asked  me 
if  I  was  not  much  tired  with  my  Journey  from  Burderawa.  I  told  him  it  waa  jthe 
most  severe  traveHin^  I  had  experiena'd  Wtvveen  Tripoli  and  Sackatoo,  anA  tli.inked 
him  for  the  guard,  the  conduct  of  which  1  did  not  fail  to  commend  in  the  strongest 
terms. 

^  He  asked  UM  a  great  many  questiooa  about  Euro|ia,  and  our  xvligious  distfne- 
tions.  He  w;i54  ;w  (niainie«l  with  tile  namei<  of  some  of  the  more  flnrirnt  sects,  and 
aslied  whether  we  were  Nestorians  or  bociniuns.  To  extricate  myMih  trum  the  em- 
liarrassment  ooeadoned  by  this  question,  I  bluntly  replied  we  were  called  Protee- 
tants.  '  ^riiJit  are  Protestants  ?'  sav-s  he.  1  attPin])ted  to  rxplain  to  him,  us  wtU 
as  I  was  able,  that  having  protested,  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  against 
the  superstition,  absurdities,  and  abuses  practised  in  those  days,  Me  had  ever  since 
piwfesstd  to  follow  simply  what  was  written  in  the  book  of  our  Lord  Jesus,*  as 
they  call  the  New  Teswment,  and  thence  rercived  the  name  of  Protestants.  He 
continued  to  ask  several  other  theol«pcai  ^uch lions,  until  I  was  obUged  to  confess 
myself  not  sufBciently  vened  in  religious  subtleties  to  resolve  these  knotty  poinu, 
having  always  left  that  task  to  others  more  learned  than  myself.  lie  now  ordered 
some  tMM>k!i  to  be  produced  which  belonged  to  Major  Denhaui,  and  began  to  speak 
with  great  Itittemess  of  the  late  Boo-Khalooni,  lor  making  a  predatory  inroad  into 
hia  tairitories ;  adding,  in  his  own  words,  "  1  am  sure  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  never 
meant  to  strike  nie  with  one  hand,  while  heoffersa  present  with  the  other  :  at  least 
it  is  a  strange  way  for  friends  to  act.  But  what  wa»  your  friend  doii^  there  ?* 
beaaked  ahruptly.  I  assured  the  sultan,  that  Alajor  Denham  had  no  omer  object 
than  to  make  a  short  excursion  into  the  coimtry.  The  hooks  W\n^  lirought  in, 
proved  to  be  the  Nautical  Almanack,  two  Reviews,  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  ami  JNIajor 
i>enhiun'»  Juurnai  ;  all  which  the  sultan  returned  to  me  in  the  roost  handsome  man- 
ner. Before  taking  leave;,  however,  I  bad  to  explain  the  contents  of  each,  and  was 
set  to  read  thctn,  in  or^^^'T  to  give  him  an  opportnnifv  of  hearing-  the  vfiurid  of  our 
language,  which  he  thought  very  beautiful.  I'iie  hultun  is  a  noble-luoking  man, 
festy-lour  vaavs  ef  ege«  although  much  younger  in  appearance,  five  foot  ten  indies 
high,  portly  in  person,  with  a  short  curling  black  beard,  a  small  mouth,  a  iiuc 
forehead,  a  Tirprian  noM*.  nnd  large  black  eyes.  He  was  dn-syued  in  a  light  blue 
cotton  lobe,  with  a  white  mu&iiu  lurbiui,  ihe  shawl  of  winch  he  w  ore  over  the  nose 
and  mouth  in  the  Tuarick  Ihshioo. 

\\\  the  afterno«»n  I  reprntrtl  my  visit,  arcompanied  by  the  gsdarM,  ^f.thomoit 
El  Wordee,  and  Mahomed  Uurosoo,  the  principal  Arab  of  the  city,  to  whom  1  had 
A  latter  of  iMniueiloB  ften  Bat  Sahdi  at  Kano.  The  sultan  was  sitthif  in  the 
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«nnif»  apartment  in  wliidi  he  received  me  in  the  morning.  I  nov.-  lRi<^  1>eft>re  him  a 
present,  iu  the  name  of  Ui«  M^esty  the  Kinjr  of  EiUfUnd,  couiiiHiing  ol  twu  new 
UunderiniBtet  highly  onumumtBd  witift  nlver,  tne  dooMe-barrelled  plciols,  pocket* 
otmipass,  and  embroidered  jacket  of  the  lato  Dr.  Oudney ;  a  scarlet  bomouse  trim, 
niefl  ^vith  silvrr  lare,  a  pair  of  scarlet  hn'eches,  thirty  yards  of  red  silk,  two  white, 
two  red,  uud  two  Egypiiau  turban  r^hawls,  the  latter  trimmed  wiUi  gold ;  four 
potinda  each  of  doves  and  cinnamon ;  three  cases  of  gunpowder,  with  shot  and 
li.ills  ;  three  r;i7nrs.  three  rlasp-kuivfs,  three  lookJng^lasses  ;  six  snuff-hoxes,  three 
of  paper,  and  three  uf  tin ;  a  spy-glass,  iuid  a  large  English  tea>traYV  on  which  the 
smaller  articles  were  airanged.  He  took  tb«n  np  one  by  one.  Tne  compaes  and 
spy-glatt  excited  great  interest ;  and  he  tecsned  much  gratified  when  I  pointed  out 
that  by  means  of  the  former,  he  could  at  any  time  find  out  the  east  to  address  hiro- 
lelf  in  his  daily  prayers.  He  said,  ^  Every  thing  is  wonderful ;  but  you  are  the 
greatest  curiosity  of  all  !*  and  then  added,  ^  What  can  I  give  that  is  most  acoe|»t- 
able  to  the  Kiii^  of  Eriglaud  ?'  I  replit'd,  '  Tlie  most  acceptable  sen  ice  you  ran 
render  to  the  King  of  England,  is  to  oo.opt*rate  with  His  Majesty  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast :  as  the  King  of  England  sends  every  year  large  ships 
to  cruise  there,  for  the  sole  porpose  of  seizing  all  vesseU  engaged  in  this  trade, 
whose  crews  arp  thrown  into  prison,  and  of  lihemTin^  the  unfortunate  slaves,  on 
whom  lauds  and  houses  are  conferred  at  one  ot  our  settlements  in  Africa.*— 
«  What  t*  said  he,  *■  hare  y«m  no  skres  in  England?*  *  No.  Whenever  a  abra 
Mts  his  foot  in  England,  he  is  from  that  moment  free.* — What  do  you  then  do 
for  servants  ?'  '  We  hir<»  them  for  a  stated  period,  and  give  them  refndar  wages  ; 
nor  is  any  person  in  Knglaiid  allowed  to  strike  another  ;  and  the  ver\-  soldiers  are 
fisd,  clothed,  and  paid  by  Oovemment.'  *  Go<l  is  great  !*  he  exclaimed  ;  ^  Yoa  an 
a  beautiful  people.*  I  next  presented  the  SV  i  ikli  >f  Bomou*s  letter.  On  pemsing 
it|  he  assurad  me  I  should  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  within  his  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  Yonri  and  Nyflfee,  both  of  whidi,  T  infiimed  Mm,  I  was  ansdoos  to  tlsft.** 

If  sentiments  of  esteem  and  good  will,  expressed  iu  terms  of  flaUeriiig 
civility,  can  secure  lo  bultun  Bello  a  return  of  kindred  feelings  and  language 
from  the  British  nation,  the  compact,  as  must  be  plain,  is  complete. 

A  principal  point  which  Captain  Clapperlon  had  to  gain  with  this  Sultan, 
vvris  the  permission  to  pass  westward,  toward  Timbuctoo  and  the  sea,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  his  immediate  object  to  enter  the  country  called 
Nyflee.  Upoa  this  subject,  however,  the  Captai»,  findiDg  reaioD  to  appre- 
hend the  intervenlioD  of  difficulties,  tools  the  course  of  cxptesung  himself  in 
terms  of  discontent  to  Gomsoo,  such  m  he  was  sure  would  be  lepeaied  lo 
the  Sultan. 

The  question  now  regarded  Captain  Clapperton's  uroccediag  to  Youri,  a 

Sovernment  within  the  territor)' of  which  it  is  reDdered  nearly  certain,  by  the 
ifierent  statements  in  this  volume,  that  Mungo  Park  and  his  companions 
(wirhout  any  ill-will  of  the  natives)  met  an  untimely  end.  Captain  Clap- 
perlon is  strongly  of  opinion,  that  objectioos  were  raised  by  buliaa  Beiio, 
upon  the  score  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  the  dangers  of  the 
rainy  season,  only  because  the  Arabs  had  filled  his  mind  with  suspicions, 
that,  if  the  English  were  tntiiihl  the  road  to  Sackatoo  from  the  Ailaiuic,  they 
would  come  and  seize  upon  his  dominions.  The  suspicion,  it  ought  to  be 
admitted,  was  not  unnatural,  even  if  real :  but  it  at  least  appears,  that  the 
notion  of  personal  danger,  to  such  as  should  enter  Yonri,  was  veiy  common 
among  all  the  people. 

Captain  Clappertou  had  further  audiences  of  the  Sultan  : 

**  Early  this  morning  I  was  sent  for  hy  the  sult^in,  and,  although  snfferiuff  from 
fever,  I  went  immediately,  lie  wa«  seatt^l  iu  au  inner  oooaee,  with  only  one 
eunuch  in  attendance*  ^rteoouTersation  again  commeneed  eonceming  the  projected 
trade  with  England,  when  I  repe^te<?  t)io  *5rune  arguments.  Ut-  ini[uin'<l  if  the 
King  of  England  would  give  him  a  couple  uf  guns,  with  ammuuitiuu  and  some 
rockets  ?  I  assured  him  of  His  Majesty's  compliance  with  his  wishes,  if  he  would 
consent  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast.  I  further  pointed  out  te  htas 
that  Srirkat<w»  was  the  best-sitiiate  town  in  all  Northern  Africa  for  commeme,  with- 
out whicii  a  nation  was  nutlung ;  that  rich  merchanis  make  rich  kings ;  and  that  it 
wse  hi  the  power  of  the  King  of  England  to  make  hhn  one  of  the  freateit  princes  in 
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AlHcm,  whan  aU  tlM  trade  from  the  east  and  west  of  that  continont  woalA  centre  in 

hin  dominions  :  at  the  wime  time  !^f^vi^)n«*•  him  strongly  in  have  a  port  on  the  sea 
coast,  wliere  he  might  have  ships,  and  where  his  people  wi>ui<t  be  taught  by  the 
Englith  the  art  of  thi|»-htt{ldhig,  unless  he  preferred  to  send  some  of  them  to  our 
settlements  on  tlie  coast  to  learn  to  ^^m  k  ns  carpenters  or  Itlackhmitbs,  wliere  their 
religion  would  be  respected,  and,  after  learning  thp'^p  trades  from  us,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  instruct  their  rouutrymen.  By  wei^l rin^^  these  important  considera- 
tions in  his  miinU  lie  WOllld  M'v  that  it  was  both  liis  own  interest,  and  the  interest 
of  hi>  people,  to  form  a  strict  fner(!^h;]»  with  the  English  ;  for  \i  hen  once  he  had 
!i»hips,  hi:>  people  might  trade  to  every  purt  of  the  world,  and  could  even  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  by  a  much  safer  route  than  at  present  by  land,  being  aUe  to 
go  there  and  return  iii  inx  months  s  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  with  them  all  the 
produce  of  the  Jikst*** 

And  .again: 

"  I  once  more  apsure<l  the  sultan,  that  It  was  only  by  the  sea-coast  he  must  ex- 
pect to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  England,  lie  then  ])ronu'se«l,  tlxit  if  I  wotild 
waiit  till  after  the  rains,  he  would  send  me  to  the  governor  of  Zcg  Zt^,  w  ith  orders 
to  convey  me  to  the  coast. 

Havin;,'  heard  of  our  newspaj^ers,  he  desired  me  to  send  for  tlicm.  calling  tlicm 
tlie  *  Huber  el  diueah,*  or  News  of  the  world**  Being  set  to  read  extracts  from 
them,  I  happened  to  mention  duit  thousands  of  them  were  printed  daily,  when  he 
Exclaimed,  Qod  i»  great ;  you  are  a  wonderful  people.'  He  asked  me  about  th« 
flroeks,  and  inquired  if  they  were  joined  by  any  other  Christians  ;  the  discussion  of  • 
which  subject  1  coutrivod  to  evade.  He  then  remarked,  *■  You  w  ere  ut  war  with  * 
Algiers,  tad  kiDed  a  number  of  the  Algerines.*  I  assured  him  that  they  were  a 
ferocious  race,  nc%'er  at  peace  amoncrst  them^rl  vcs  (having'  even  killed  three  of  their 
uwn  deys  iu  one  month),  and  persisting  lu  the  practice  of  making  slaves  of  £iiro* 
peans,  until  forcibly  oompdled  hy  us  to  relinquish  it. 

In  this  conversation,  be  repeated  *■  You  are  a  strange  people,  the  strongest  of  all 
Christian  nations  :  you  have  snbin  /ared  nil  India.*  I  said,  we  merely  afforded  it  our 
protecuon,  and  gave  it  good  laws,  i  mentioned,  particularly,  that  many  Mahomet- 
m  states  had  put  themselves  under  our  protection,  knoiinng  we  were  »  people  that 
never  interfered  with  the  rigbt*;  nf  orlicrs,  wbetber  civil  or  religious,  btit  cansofl  the 
laws  to  \h}  impartially  administered  auiong  aU  sects  and  persuasioiuu  The  King  of 
England,  I  often  told  him,  had,  in  fact,  as  many  Mahomelan  subjects  as  the  Onnd 
fc^ignor  ;  and  I  took  c^re  to  enlarge  tipon  the  favourite  topic  of  several  ships  eonvey* 
infl  the  iiihalMt.-mts  of  India  annually  to  Mecca. 

The  sultan  again  drew  on  the  sand  tlic  cotirse  of  ihc  Quarru,  with  the  outline 
of  the  adjoining  eountrifis.  I  now  ffe(n>este<l  him  to  order  one  ef  hie  learned  men  to 
make  me  a  chart  of  the  river,  on  }>ajier,  wbiib  be  j.romrsed  to  hare  done.*' 

**  April  10.— .At  three  in  the  afternoon  1  waited  on  the  sultan,  to  wish  him  suc- 
^ess  on  the  present  expedition,  and  a  happy  return.  We  conversed  on  diffensit 
dubjects,  but  ended,  as  usual,  a)>out  the  trade  with  England  ;  wben  I  again  en- 
deavoured to  impre^it  on  his  mind,  that  we  should  lie  able  to  supply  his  subjects  with 
all  kinds  of  goods  at  a  very  dieap  rate, — that  his  dominions  were  l>etter  situated  foi; 
the  gtnn  trade  than  any  other  country  in  Afriea,— and  that  many  other  vahiaUe 
«rtiries  wonb!  be  liron^'bt  here  from  TiinbiK  too,  Bornou,  and  AVadey,  and  easily 
carried  by  the  I'elaraUs  to  the  sea-coast,  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  Entftisli.  He  dwelt 
Uudi  on  receiving  iu  retnm  cloth,  muskets,  and  gunpowder;  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  come  back,  and  if  the  King  of  England  would  be  induced  to  send  out  a 
consul  and  a  physician,  should  he  addre«is  a  letter  to  His  Sfajesty  on  rbe  Rnbiort. 
ile  now  asked  in  what  time  they  would  come  t  I  told  him  they  could  Ite  upon  the 
coast  in  two  months  after  hu  wishes  were  known  in  England.  He  fesotaed,*- 
*  liet  me  know  the  precise  time,  and  my  messengers  si, nil  be  down  at  any  part  of 
the  coast  you  may  appoint,  tu  forward  letters  to  roe  from  the  mission,  on  receipt 
whicli  I  will  send  an  escort  to  conduct  it  to  Soudan.*  lie  also  assured  me  he  was 
nble  to  pat  an  effectual  stop  to  the  slave  tade*  and  that  the  chart  1  asked  for  was 
nearly  re:idy. 

-  April  un.— Ill  all  day.  The  sultan  sent  for  me  in  the  afternoon.  J  was  taken 
to  a  part  of  his  rendenee  I  had  never  before  seen :  it  was  a  handsome  ajpartmeni, 

within  a  square  tower,  the  ceiling  «»f  which  was  a  dome,  supported  by  eight  orna- 
mental arches,  with  a  bright  plate  of  hmm  in  its  centre.    Between  the  arcbei  and 
the  outer  wall  of  tbe  tower,  .the  dome  was  encircled  by  a  ucat  balustrade  iu  tront 
May — -VOL.  XVI.  ^0•  LXV.  2  L 
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liMtf  an  Eoglishman.  though  a  Caffre,  may  safely,  it  is  plain,  enter  Northern 
sad  Oniral  Africa,  without  any  concealiuent,  cither  of  his  birdj-placc  or  hn 
fiiith}  and  that  straight  forwatd  line  of  conduct,  it  iscontideotl^  to  be  trusted, 
will  no«r(ttNittlu  to  Metm.  Otnham  and  Clappcrtoo)  be  mrariably  pur- 
sued. 

As  to  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  Mungo  Park  and  hi<i  oompatHons,  it  appears, 
from  the  united  bearing  of  evea  somewhat  diversilit^d  accounis,  to  have 
molledi  partly  from  casually,  and  partly  from  aanlval  niisapprelMlMioilt 
betwaen  thnnselves  and  the  people  of  tne  countfy.  The  following  it  the 
•Utement  of  Sultan  Hello : — 

**  He  then  spoke  of  3Iimgo  Park,  and  said,  tluit  had  he  come  in  the  rainy  season^ 
he  would  have  passed  the  rocks  ;  but  that  the  river  fell  so  low  in  the  dry  season, 
boats  flonld  only  pais  al  a  certain  poini.  Hetoldine,  that  some  thnbers  of  the  boat, 
fastened  together  with  nails,  remained  a  long  time  on  the  rocks ;  and  that  a  double- 

barrelled  gun,  tnkfn  in  the  bont,  was  once  in  hU  yirwsf'^Kion  :  >iiit  it  had  lately  burst. 

cousin,  Abderuchmau,  however,  had  a  smali  prmte<l  book  taken  rtut  of  the  boat ; 
but  he  was  now  absent  on  an  eiqiedicion  to  Nyme.  The  other  banks  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  sultan  of  Ynuri,  who  was  trthutary  to  him.  I  told  tlio  sultan,  if 
he  could  procure  these  articles  for  tbe  King  of  England,  they  would  prove  a 
Vnst  acceptable  present ;  and  he  promised  to  make  every  exertion  in  his  power.** 

Tnnbuct(io  is  said  to  be  at  present  under  ihc  i:o\  ernment  of"  a  female. 
**  Wangara  "  was  represented  to  the  travellers  as  ihe  name  of  no  country  iu  . 
particular,  but  one  which  implies  an^^  gold  country.  In  the  same  manner* 
after  various  perplexities  as  to  the  river  **Nile,*'  it  turned  out,  that  the 
Africans  understand  by  that  name,  any  river  of  "  sweet"  or  **  fresh  water.'* 
They  state  themselves  to  have  been  asked,  "whether  the  Nile  was  not  in 
England?''  The  real  question  was,  whether  there  was  no  ''fresh"  or 

sweet"  water  in  Bn^od;  no  water  free  from  the  impregnation  of  irona, 
or  natron. 

Tlic  return  of  the  travellers  from  Bornou,  across  the  Great  Desert,  to 
Fezzau  and  Tripoli,  is  full  of  interest.    "  The  fatigue  and  dKhculty  of  a 
journey  to  Bornou,*'  says  Major  Denham,  "  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a 
rettim  to  Fezzan." 

At  Ghirza,  the  travellers  found  the  remains  of  some  buildin^^<«,  said  to  be 
Roman  i  and  Major  Denham  copied  some  monumental  inscriptions.  The 
language  is  Latin*  but  the  proper  names  barbaric  ;  and  what  is  chiefly  reroarlu 
able*  is  an  apparently  customary  form  of  conclusion,  in  wliich  it  is  said  of  tho 
deceased,  "  ^^ay  ihey  dc'?cend  upon  their  posterity,  and  make  them  like  tktah 
selves      "Visitent  filioa  el  nepotcs  u»eo.s,  et  tales  faciant." 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  Mohammedan  and  tropical  countries  visited  by 
Mesan.  Denham  and  Clapperton,  to  the  southward  of  the  Great  Desert,  we 
hear  not  a  syllable  of  the  plague,  that  scourge  of  the  Molunnmedan  shores  of 
ihf?  Mediterranean.  Fever  and  ague — rain?  and  heats  fatal  to  the  !>at!ves — 
mote  fatal  to  the  Arabs— and  more  duujz,e{uus  stili  to  Europeansi — alHict 
Bornou  and  Soudan  s  but  these  latter  countries  have  no  share  of  the  plague  t 
and  if  personal  cleaouaeit  is  a  source  of  exemption*  they  seem  to  possess  tbo 
title. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  and  attractive  vo- 
lume under  consideration,  it  would  bean  instance  of  unpaitioiitblc  n^lect, 
not  to  add  to  the  grounds  of  compliment  to  those  Intdligent  travellers,  who 

have  proved  themselves  so  admirably  Tuted  to  be  the  messengers  of  friendship 
and  peace  Ijeiween  their  own  country  and  Central  Africa,  the  sincereit 
tribute  oi  ackuowledgmeat  for  the  kind  and  liberal  spirit  of  iiuercourse 
wbieb  they  have  plainly  manifested  throughout ;  which  has  gilded  the  repUf* 
lation  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Africa  ;  which  secured  to  themselves  a 
kind  and  liberal  treatment  in  that  country,  and  Tvhicli  has  prompted  them  to 
do  jtutice  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  nations  wiuch  they  visited  1 
The  answer  which  Captain  Clapperton  describes  himself  as  giving  in^  Africa, 
to  the  obvious  anti  fiivourite  interrogatory^'*  What  arr  you-  come  fbrf^^i* 
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that  which,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  the  same  gentleman  is  ready  to  repeat  in 
England,  and  which,  in  the  mean  time,  is  so  honourable  to  the  character  of 
the  country  explored. 

.  The  present  travellers  have  beheld  in  Africa,  countries  abounding  in  gnia, 
cattle,  milk,  and  honey, — in  inhabitants^  arts,  and  industry,  having  walled 
houses,  wealthy  and  poor,  crowded  markets  and  thronged  roads,  a  surface 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage  and  proves,  watered  with  large  and  numer* 
ous  streams  and  lakes — and  yet  countries  from  which  neither  the  population 
uor  the  husbandry  has  moiie  suihcient  head  against  beasts  of  prey,  nor  against 
marshes  with  their  agues  and  destructive  insect  tribes  ;  and  themselves  al- 
ternately the  perpetrators  and  the  victims  of  national  violence.  Such  is  a  hasty 
and  feeble  sketch  of  the  interesting  and  important  picture  of  the  physical, 
polilicul,  mural,  and  religious,  slate  of  the  fertile  and  populous  regions  of  North- 
cm  and  Central  Africa.  Now,  when  we  have  obtamed  a  first  glimpse  of  iheir 
features,  and  now  when  tl>ey  are  as  yet  wholly  untouched — wholly  unpuritied 
or  untainted  by  European  intercourse, — how  impossible  i.«  it  for  the  real  phi- 
lanthopist  not  to  gaze  with  anxiety  upon  rezions  thus  beautiful — upon  my- 
riads ot  men  thus  happy,  thus  miserable-— thus  iniiocent,  thus  wicke<l — thus 
industrious,  thus  iale—thus  frugal,  thus  content — thus  ignorant,  thus 
taught ; — and  not  look  forward  with  a  trembling  anxiety  to  the  solution  of  the 
great  moral  problem — Will  European,  that  is,  will  English  intercourse  aug- 
ment or  diminish  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  those  parts  of  Africa  ? 

A  large  number  of  engravings,  very  beautifully  executed  by  Fiodcn,  are 
among  the  many  attracuons  of  the  volume.  In  the  list  of  topographical 
▼lews  (and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  some  of  these  had  represented  the  interiors 
of  the  towns,  and  elevations  of  the  buildings,)  is  one  upon  the  river  ^hary 
(the  principal  stream  that  falls  into  lake  Tchad,)  which  will  hardly  (ail  to  strike 
the  London  contcmplaiist  as  remarkably  similar  to  that  presented  by  the  Ser- 
pentine river,  in  Kcohington-gardens,  when  seen  in  a  southern  direction,  from 
the  seat  in  front  of  the  willows.  Among  the  other  engravings,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  represent  the  arms  and  armour,  and  armed  men  and  horses,  saddles, 
&c.  of  Barnoo.  All  these  bespeak  a  slate  of  the  arts  (including  the  art 
military)  just  such  as  belonged  to  the  military  equipments  of  Europe  itself 
only  a  few  ages  back.  The  two  kinds  of  armour  represented,  are  the  chain 
and  the  quilt,  l^te-annour  (which  is  of  later  in\'ention)  docs  not  appear  to 
have  reached  Bornou.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  these  travels,  we 
nowhere  meet  with  the  umbrellas  (as  ensigns  of  state)  so  general  among 
*•  Caffre  "  nations,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  Pegu  and  Siam  :  the  Mo- 
hammedan turbans  take  their  place. — Major  Denham  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  for  that  gentleman's  asiislance  in  preparing 
his  drawings  for  the  public  eye. 
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Paris,  April  20,  IWO. 

So  sudden  a  change  has  taken  place  in  literary  taste  here,  that  books  which 
only  two  years  since  were  considered  very  enterlaniing.arc  now  thought  nothing 
of.  Ifyou  happen  to  be  in  the  country  on  arainy  day, the  lady  of  the  house  no 
longer  presents  to  you  the  "  Ermite  de  laChaussce  d'Antin,"  which  was  so 
much  read  and  admired  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  had  a  literary  revolution  ;  old 
ideas  still  keep  possession  of^old  heads,  but  tiiey  do  not  find  their  way  into 
the  heads  of  tnose  young  people  who  are  now  beginning  to  raise  their  voices 
in  the  saloons  of  Paris.  VV'c  have  been  much  amused  by  a  piece  of  literary 
rivalry,  of  which  1  will  giveyou  an  account,  because  it  will  ailord  you  an  idea 
of  the  coieries,  and  the  diflerent  literary  parlies  that  have  been  jarring  one 
with  another  since  the  commencement  ol  the  year  I82(). 

"  The  Mercurc,"  the  least  dull  of  all  ourjiterary  journals,  (and  this  is  not  sajF- 
ing  much  for  it)  is  published  in  numbers,  like  your  English  reviews.    It  was 
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«sia'uii&hed  upwajrda  of  a  ceotuiy  ago,  and  before  ihe  rcvoluiioii  was  tdited 
La  Harne  and  Marmoniel ;  its  name  alona  procam  Ibr  it  six  humlffd  soli- 
>ieribers.  I'o  its  somewhat  antiquitad  title,  however,  it  now  adds  a  very  ei* 

sernnt!  explanation,  and  for  this  year  past  it  has  been  called  **  Lc  Mermr^'  (l-i 
dix-neuvi^mc  iiiecle.'*  It  deserved  this  title,  because  it  occasirynally  veutured 
'to  rise  above  the  ideas  whicii  characterixcd  our  old-fashioned  liieraiure. 

This  month,  howevcf,  the  Meroore  has  undeigone  a  complete  melaaior- 
phosis;  the  editors,  who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  the  nitietceiitn  century,  have 
been  removed,  and  heBceibrtk  the  Aieimfe  wtU  address  us  io  the  language  of 
the  past  age. 

Tpe  svorthv  M.  Brtsson,  who  iiulaoe^  M*  Sosthene  dt  la  Rochcfoucault 
fa  give  1600  francs  to  the  Greeks,  has  ceased  to  oondnet  the  Mercure.  This 

is  a  triumph  for  M.  M.  Jryay,  Tis^ot,  and  Jay,  over  the  party  who  advocate 
modem  ideas  and  iitcrary  retorm,  which  is  supported  by  the  Globe,  a  journal 
ciHidtieted  and  read  exdnsively  by  young  people  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
-and  thn-ty.  'I'he  fKirty  of  Jouy,  Jay,  'I^sot,  Elienne,  Ara.  exefcised  a  sort  of 
despnti'^iTi  ia  IVeiu-li  llter:i:nrc  between  the  years  isn  .-incl  1824.  'I'hese 
writf  r=i,  w  ho  ;irc  eniinetuK  di^iingiiished  for  r;i1ent,  were  almost  all  employed 
bv  liie  government  of  ^apuieon.  Finding  ilicntiielves  neKiecicd  by  the 
fidttrbona,  who  in  literature,  as  in  etery  thing  else,  have  taken  care  to  cm- 
few  but  fools,  they  establishcti  several  opposition  journals  in  1815.  A 
share  in  the  Constitution  net,  which  m  I8l6  was  sold  for  6000  francs,  now 
produces  dOjOOO  francs  a  year.  The  talent  of  M.  M.  Etieone,  Jay,  Jouy,  and 
Tbset,  has  proeured  for  thU  jourral  nineteen  thousand  fttbacrHiers,  each  of 
mhom  pay  79  francs,  thus  producing  a  rough  receipt  of  1,969,000  francs. 
These  writersarc  tlu  rcforf  proof  auitn'^t  the  irrt'si«;til)lc  ariinments,  with  ^vhich 
M.  Sosthene  dc  !,i  U(  c  hi  Joupanh  iiii^h;  a^'-ji!  them  in  the  shape  of  brit)es. 

At  present  every  ihuig  unacLiIed  in  Trance:  we  have  not,  like  yon 
JBnfHish,  a  |>owerfol  aristoeracy,  and  a  respectable  clogy ;  and  at  nobody  can 
tell  whether  in  IfldO,  we  may  not  have  a  republic  like  America,  or  a  monarchy 
witli  lettrcs  fh  cichrf,  like  that  of  Louis  A  V.,  the  most  important  questions 
are  touched  upon  by  our  journals,  and  through  them  come  wuhin  tlie  reach 
of  psblie  opinion.  This  cireomsttnee  ensures  to  our  untold  journals,  such 
M  the  Debats,  the  Conner^  and  Use  Conttltutionnel,  a  vaat  superiority  over 
both  the  Knglrsh  and  American  newspapers.  Our  best  writers,  soch  a?  Clia- 
teaubnand,  l*i(^v^,  Montiosier,  and  bonatd,  have  turned  journalists  in  order 
that  their  writings  may  be  read.  The  French  journals  thus  acquire  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  literary  importance  ;  and  bv  their  union  of  grace,  talent, and 
ioforniTiion,  they  are  the  most  agreeable  publicafions  of  the  kind  existing. 

Public  attention  i?  «ttll  directed  lowartls  an  article  published  in  October 
last  by  M.  dc  Chateaubriand,  in  which  he  foretels,  that  the  Bourbons,  by 
hfaving  public  opinion,  are  hurrying  the  nation  headlong  into  repobliouiitm. 
Bat  it  is  only  sinee  the  dismissal  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that  the  Journal 
des  Dchiits  h;i«i  acfpiired  an  importance  which  ntakes  the  Con<;titutionnc! 
tremble  fur  its  receipt  of  13b,0U0  francs.  Before  M.de  Chateaubriand's  mis- 
fortune, the  Debats  was  sold  to  the  ministry  for  3500  francs  per  month  ;  the 
editors  beina  men  of  superior  talent  to  those  of  the  Cooatitutionnel,  secured 
for  it  ihc  tavour  of  the  public  ,  which  it  enjoyed  almost  cKclusi^  -  iy,  from 
1816  to  I8'J4.  M.  M.  Eiicnne,  Jouy,  and  Tissot,  felt  ihrii  wmitv  nattered 
on  becoming  the  managers  of  tlie  roost  ekieti&ivciy  circuiatcd  1' reach  journal, 
and  thffjfacoonlingly  set  themselves  up  as  a  son  of  dcepotio  litemnr  triumvir 
rate.  To  the  Constitutionnel,  M.  Jouy'i*  tragedy  of  Sylla  was  indebted  f(M^ 
a  considerable  portion  of  if^  succcsn;  before  an  author  could  bopo  to  enioy 
Pflebrlty,  and  to get  his  works  sold,  it  was  necessary  that  he  siiouid  be  praised 
in  the  Cimstitutiooiieii  and  to  gain  this  pnato  he  was  obliged  to  i»y  assidoout 
OOUlt  to  M.  M.  Eticnne,  Jouy,  andTmot 

But  all  has  changed  since  the  youiifrf-r  portion  of  our  Piiisian  fi-liinn- 
ables  have  been  innoculated  with  German  philosophy  by  tbe  powerful  eioo 
(^uence  of  M.  \  ictor  Cousin.  Tbe  government  was  afraid  of  M.  Victor  Cou* 
ain«  anil'  he  was  prohtbiMd  frpm'ildifei]|ng  hit  lectures  on  philosophyp 
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Some  of  the  disciples  of  M.  Cousin  conduct  a  jouroai  odled  ihe  Globe,  wbioli 
is  very  far  from  exhibiting  the  talent  of  M.  Eticnne.  or  the  graceful  and  flcril 
style  of  M.  Jouy  ;  but  as  the  Giol)e  is  pnlkmuiVf  serious,  and  fully  imbued 

Tvtth  German  philosophy,  it  suits  the  present  taste  of  our  vming  fashionables, 
and  though  it  cannot  boast  a  very  numerous  hst  of  readers,  it  may  t>e  regarded 
as  the  organ  of  opiniuu  among  the  higher  classes.    It  has  bad  the  effect  of 
■  throwing  complete  discreditOD  the  literary  judgments  of  M.  M.  Jooy,  Tissot, 
and  £lienne :  all  the  young  authors  who  calculated  on  attaining  celebrity,  and 
selling  a  fourth  edition  of  their  works,  by  p^ylnfj  court  to  the  rich  proprietors 
of  the  Constitutionuel,  have  been  disa^ipomttrd.    If  thin^  should  go  oo 
they  have  done  for  the  last  year,  our  political  joumak,  which,  with  us,  bold 
the  place  of  your  literary  reviews,  will  soon  have  no  more  influence  than  the 
EngHsh  newspapers  on  the  sale  of  a  book.    Wiih  the  view  of  securing  its 
readers,  the  ^lercurc  dei<  rniiiicci  to  suiipori  ihe  same  litcrarv  opinions  a;*  the 
Globe :  it  steered  tolerably  clear  of  ouiluess  and  mysticism,  ami  adojUed 
that  agreeable  8tyle>  and  that  mode  of  communicating  ideas  which  we  prize  ' 
iO  much  in  France.    But  we  have  had  an  eighteenth  Brumaire.  M.  M.  Bis- 
901,  Jouy,  and  Jay,  chagrined  at  finding  themselves  forsaken  and  forgotten 
by  the  public,  have  resolved  to  have  a  journal  for  themselves,  to  support  their 
fiilting  glory.   The  poor  Mercure  wilt  become  merely  a  fnezao-Ceniiine  for 
lixfd  docttines ;  it  will  no  longer  be  what  we  call  *'  romantic,"  it  will  lose  Us 
readers,  and  we  shall  henceforth  have  no  literary  journal  written  with  talent 
and  spirit.  The  Globe  will  be  the  onlv Jonrnal  lo  ircal  ofpoftry,  history,  8fc.; 
and  ihid  it  will  do  sensibly  enough,  to  be  sure,  butdryly  and  iiiathematicaliy 
so  mueb  the  better :  htciature  can  lose  nothing  by  the  want  of  a  foshioninile 
}  newspaper. 

'  •  Perhaps  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  a  literary  journal  slionid  flourish  in  Paris; 
the  extensive  circulation  of  your  Edtnburgli  Keview  has  turned  the  heads  of 
our  French  writers.  In  that  publication,  they  have  seen  the  great  poet  Che- 
nier  calumniated,  and  accused  of  having;  aided  In  bringing  his  brother  to  the 
guillotine.  They  concluded  that  the  lulinhurgh.  Review  nad  sold  iisclf,  and 
thence  inferred  that  inipariialiiv  and  inilependencc  were  not  essential  to  the  ^ 
success  of  .such  a  publication.  This  mistake  wili  ruin  the  eight  or  leu  literary 
reviews,  that  are  every  year  established  in  Faris. 

We  have,  at  present,  three  journals  of  very  extensive  circulation ;  these  are  i 
the  Gazette  dcs  Trihunaux,  the  Frondeur,  and  the  Revue  Briranni'^ue.  The 
Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  which  appears  six  times  a  week,  contains  reports  ol 
celebrated  trials ;  it  is  ezlremdy  entertaining,  and  exhibits  the  most  aecoiate  I 
pictures  of  French  society.  An  Englishman  who  proposes  visiting  France.and 
who  undcrstantis  our  language,  cannot  better  prepare  himself  for  fii>^  jnTimev  i 
than  hv  reading  a  year's  file  of  the  Gazette  des  Tribunanx  ;  he  wili  there  ti»d  ! 
dcuiied,  a  multitude  of  lacis,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  doubled,  since 
they  have  been  proved  in  courts  of  law.   A  few  days  ago  the  Gazette  des  | 
Tribunaux  contained  a  report  of  a  trial  respecting  two  children  of  the  cele- 
brated actress  Madlle.  Dcsmares,  born  after  she  became  the  lawful  wife  ot  ■ 
M.  de  Tesisnies  \  this  trial  affords  an  idea  of  the  manners  of  our  actors  and  | 
actresses,  who  form  a  very  numerous  class  of  society  in  I^ris.  There  aie 
about  a  hundred  of  them,  who  every  week  assemble  very  agreeable  parties  in 
theirsaloons.    The  Gazette  desTribunaux  paints  all  this,  if  not  with  at  much 
talent,  at  least  with  as  much  truth,  as  the  celebrated  Le  Sage.  i 

The  Frondeur  is  a  little  journal  which  deals  in  personalities,  and  which 
every  monting  amuses  its  readers,  by  relating  some  absurdity  committed  on 
the  preceding:  day;  for  example,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee,  a  certain 

Marchioness  d*Au  1,  %viih  the  view  of  exciting  interest  and  eaining 

notoriety,  actually  walked  through  the  dirtiest  streets  in  Paris,  bare-footed  \ 
Uiis  devout  lady  was  followed  by  two  lacciueys  in  state  liveriety  and  a  femoe 
de  chambre.  Had  she  succeeded  in  gaining  the  notice  she  wi^ed,  her  con- 
fes?nr  wnuKl  probably  have  been  made  a  bishop.  If  the  hopes  of  the  Mar*- 
chioness  d'Au  1  have  been  defeated,  she  n>ust  attribute  her  misfor- 
tune wholly  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  paiucuiarly  to  the  Frondeur,  and 
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was  a  nobleman  i  and  we  eannpt  suppc  sehim  to  have  beeo  mfiuenccd  hj  refo- 
lutiotiar^  principles  His  book  is  therefore  calculated  to  make  a  more  profound 

impression  on  moderate  men,  than  all  that  has  been  written  bvM.  M.de 
Pradt  and  Monllosier.  The  Jesuits  had  sufhcitiu  power  to  f>Vt  M.  dc  li 
ChilotaU  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  following  groutiiis.  The  liuahsh  made 
a  descent  into  Brittany,  and  a  battle  was  fooghi  at  Saint  Cast.  llieDuke 
crAi^ulllon  commanded  ihc  French  tronp?;,  and  M.  de  la  Chalotais  was  ittl- 
priidcni  enough  lo  write  to  a  friend,  by  post: — **  Your  General  got  him- 
self covered  with  flour  instead  of  glory."  It  i$  aiBrnied  that  the  Duke 
d'AiguilioOt  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  really  conccaletl  htrosdf  in  a  mHI. 
The  Duke,  who  was  protected  by  the  coiirt»  Joined  the  Jesuits.  Chdottis 
was  accused  of  writing  certain  anonymous  letters  ;  and  on  ihi  ?,  ant!  varloui 
other  pretences,  he  and  his  son  were  thrown  iniopri!>on.  1  hey  were  not  liber- 
ated until  the  year  1775,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  created  Chalo- 
tais a  marquess.  1  send  you  these  particulars,  because  they  are  not,  perhaps, 
generally  known  in  England  ;  though  they  have,  d'jri'!:;  tlie  last  nionih,  been 
ihc  general  subject  of  conver^^aiiou  here.  The  luoilc,  N\  h!(  h  is  ihc  Pcrc 
Duchenv**  of  Je^juttisir,  has  lately  been  heaping  liic  iiiusi  furious  abu»e  upon 
Chah>tais,  whose  family  have  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the  paper. 
The  cil^  of  Rennes  sent  its  best  advocate,  M.  Bernard,  to  defend  the  memonf 
of  La  Chalotais.  Bernard  fpeaks  very  much  in  the  style  of  Phillips,  ibe  Irish 
barrister.  His  speeches  arc  florid,  and  hi <rhly  coloured ;  full  ot  pcrftonilica- 
tions  and  apostrophes,  and  consequently  ouitc  the  reverse  of  the  caltn  and  le. 
strained  style  which  M.  M.  fiarthe,  Merilhon,  Dupin,  and  ^nmc  of  our 
best  Parisian  advocates  have  adopted  through  their  dread  of  ridicule.  M. 
Bernard's  speech  has  been  much  admired,  and  this  admiratiort  hns  prored 
a  new  mortification  to  the  Jesuits,  who  have  experienced  uotinu^  but  uiis< 
fortunes  since  Good  Friday,  when  their  General  Duke  Matbieu  died.  The 
florid  eloquence  of  M.  Bernard  of  Rennes  haa  excited  no  small  degree  of  at- 
tention here ;  for  during  two  centuries  Paris  has  been  the  head  quarlers  of 
the  dread  of  ridicule.  In  matters  of  taste,  the  Parisians  ahvavs  seek  to  mode- 
rate, as  far  as  possible,  the  extravagance  of  her  provinces.  Tltc  great  writen* 
who  have  been  natives  of  Pteris,  such  as  Moliere  and  Vduire,aredistinguiBhed 
for  ridiculing  the  excess  of  energy. 

Amidst  all  the  absurdities  which  the  Je^uu.s  have  occasioneii  in  France, 
and  which  a  wise  ministry  mi^ht  put  an  end  to  tu  a  month,  one  thing 
is  particularly  remarkable,  namely,  the  air  of  dissatisiaction  and  uncasiaess 
evniccd  by  most  of  our  young  n^)^!clucn. 

Lord  B^Ton  proh  ihlv  render.  ]  h  iinsclf  iinliappv,  because  lie  was  proud  of 
being  a  lord,  and  ai  the  i>auic  iiiiie  proud  ol  being  a  great  ^)uet.  Uf  these 
two  qualities,  which  are,  on  certain  points,  irreeoncileable,  it  was  necessary 
to  choose  one;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  some  of  our  French  critics,  that 
Lord  Byron  never  had  sufficient  5tron;;ih  of  mind  to  make  thi-?  choice.  Thai 
it  is  with  our  young  noblemen.  They  are  proud  ot  their  high  birth,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  read  the  CooaUtutionnet,  and  admire  America.  Hicy 
see  their  college  companions,  who  are  not  the  sons  of  noblemen,  become  law- 
ycrs,  physicians,  manufacturers,  Xrc.  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  liring  con- 
aintent.  They  hear  these  companions  utter  tiuilis,  which  appcnr  lo  be  self- 
evident,  but  which  they  dare  not  repeal ;  while  m  iheir  own  iainilics  they 
hear  the  most  extravagant  praise  lavished  on  the  absurd  writings  of  M.  M.  de 
Bonald,  dc  ^!aislre,  and  dc  la  Mennais.  Man^  of  these  young  men  have 
belonged  to  the  army.  They  have  been  in  Spurn,  and  have  seen  a  country 
which  was  tolerably  happy  under  the  Cortes,  rendered  miserable  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  principles  of  French  uliraism.*  These  young  noblemen 
have  not  sufficient  courage  openly  to  avow  their  ir.cli nation  to  sacrthce  all 
that  are  not  noble,  to  the  interests  of  the  privileged  classes;  while,  nn  the 
Other  hand^  tiiey  dare  not  openly  avow  themselves  to  be  liberals,  like  the 
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Fmwb  mm  which  was  imidt  adnrired  before  the  revolatm.  M.  Scrihe 
CoUcctoau  lAie  most  popular  German.  Italian,  English,  and  Span cooae- 
die«»,  and  turns  them  into  little  French  dramas  ofone  act,  which  occupy 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  performance.  Parisian  manners  are  be- 
coming  daily  more  and  more  pnrc,  in  spite  of  th«  toteiation,  or  rather  encou- 
ragement, extended  to  indecency  on  the  tiagie.  We  have  five  or  six  coteries, 
all  of  whlcli  irc  cxcrtiirj:  their  efforts  to  regenerate  and  re-mod cl  the  French 
people  fur  the  benetit  ot  the  said  eateries ;  and  it  is  sioguiar  enough  that  this 
object  is  openly  avowed. 

.  M.  de  Peyropnelt  in  bringing  forward  his  bill  in  favour  of  primogenitk»?» 
which  was  lost  on  the  day  on  which  M.  d'Arlincourl's  play  was  condemned, 
avowed  that  the  Bourbons  wished  to  regenerate  the  throne.  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  hear  all  this  openiv  avowed  to  the  French,  who,  of  all  people  iu 
Ibc  world,  have  the  greatest  areid  of  bcinff  supposed  to  be  duped.  Among 
other  regenerations,  the  Director  of  the  PioUce,  aided  by  M.  M.  LacreteUe, 
Lemornev,  :tn(!  the  rest  of  our  dramatic  censors,  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
corrupt  the  people  of  Paris'.  S\  iih  a  corrupt  population,  such  as  we  had  50 
years  ago,  the  abMtiute  monarchy  of  177^  niiglu  be  easily  restored.  One 
knows  not  whether  to  wonder  most  ai  the  foliv  or  the  immorality  of  tliis 
project.  If  you  titiuk  me  too  severe  upon  our  ruling  powers,  let  mc  inform 
yon  that  government  pays  M.  de  Bonuld,  one  of  our  French  peers,  a  pcn- 
;tiou,  nuied  by  a  tax  of  three  francs  per  week,  )iaid  by  every  prostitute  in 
Parts;  and  I  reeomtnend  you  to  itad  the  pamphlet  published  about  thrr« 
weeks  ago  by  M.  de  Bonala,  on  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

M.  Victor  Cou-?in,  a  young  man  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  is  cele- 
brated by  his  iinprisoniucnt  in  Prussia,  and  the  eloquent  lectures  he  delivered 
iu  Paris  in  the  years  1817,  1«18,  and  I8I9.  All  our  French  philosiophy  owet» 
its  birth  tq  your  illustrious  countryman,  Locke.  Tlie  Germans,  pursuing  the' 
footsteps  of^  Leibnitz,  attack  Condillac  and  Tracy,  the  followers  of  Locke. 
M.  Victor  (^ousin  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  mtroduced  into  France  the 
mpiic  and  visionary  philosophy  of  sentiment.  As  this  philo:»opii)  essen- 
tialty  obscure,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  gpovemment  and  the  cler^,  ih^n  the 
philosophy  of  ('ondillac,  which  every  body  understands.  Mf  Cousin  just 
published  a  voUmul'  entitled  Fragmens  Philosophiqucs.  It  \^  a  col!i:ction 
of  about  twenty  articles,  which  M.  Cousin  has  written  tur  ditierciu  literary 
journals.  Those  which  go  back  as  far  as  I8I9  and  IS20  are  &omewhai 
seure.   The  preface,  written  in  1826,  commences  as  follows : 

**  Philosopny,  speculative  or  practical,  is  the  union  of  liberty  and  necessity 
in  the  human  mind,  which  spontaneously  harmonizes  with  the  laws  of  unt- 
veml  existence.  'I'be  end  li  in  eteruiiy  :  but  the  point  of  dej^ture  is  ouc- 
■elves*" 

U  this  intelligible  in  England?   It  is  to  be  resrettcd  that  such  a  cle«-er 

man  as  M.  Cousin  docs  not  endeavour  to  comprehend  his  own  meaning  be- 
fore he  writes.  He  has  too  much  talent  not  to  be  capable  of  explaining 
clearly  what  he  himself  clearly  imderstauds. 

M.  Tommaso  Gross!,  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  Italy,  has  just  pub* 
lished  the  first  five  cantos  of  an  epic  poem,  entitled  **  The  Lombards  in  the 
Crusades."  This  is  an  utifortunate  choic**  of  a  subject.  The  crusades  only 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  folly  of  our  iorctaihers,  and  interest  no  one.  In  the 
neitt  place,  the  subject  of  every  crusade  is  Jcrusakmy  and  the  reiy  name 
never  faiJs  to  revive  recollections  of  Tasso.  But,  after  all,  subject  is  a  waiter 
of  litlle  consequence  to  a  great  poet;  and  Gro?<;t  nnv,  perhaps,  be  consi- 
dered the  tir!»t  poet  in  Italy  since  Monti  has  ceased  to  write.  There  are  scvc- 
fal  pasisages  in  his  new  poem  which  cannot  fail  to  be  admired  by  all  per^oos 
of  taste,  to  whatev  er  nation  they  may  belong. 

1  have  as  yet  only  had  time  to  look  througti  one  volume  of  M.  Vitet's  new 
work,  entitled  '*  Les  Barricades."  It  is  n  ''cries  of  iiistorical  dialogues  in  prose. 
fhc  scerie  ii>  sii^pposed  to  take  place  oix  the  l^ih  of  Ais^rch,  tuSS,.  sutt^u 
yevf  ^(u^l  the  massacrt  pf  St  Bartholonyew ;  9fad  Jaau^  Clement^  the  assas- 
^  of  Henry  1 1 1.,  it  o^9  of  ihe  characters^  I  n  one  or  iny  fixture  letters  I  shall 
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The  Sunbeam* 


rritirn  to  Frsnce  on  condition  of  his  signin*  a  certain  declaration.  BstllV 
regarded  this  as  dislionourabie,  and  therefore  preferred  dying  in  exile. 

About  the  year  1780,  our  French  artists  painted  as  the  Abb^  Delitte 
wrote,  that  it,  tn  a  ridieuloutly  affected  style.  David  taught  our  young  m- 
6tnii  to  copy  the  antique.  Most  of  the  figures  in  his  pictures  are  untlrci'^c  !, 
and  are  remarkable  for  finenc;?  of  draw  ing.  David  wa*?  certainly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  that  iVance  ha&  produced  during  <the  18lb  centurr. 
Hit  laiiiaiit  pioUue  of  Kapoleoo  at  Mount  St.  llemanl  wat  told  on  the  18ui 
imtant. 

The  celebrated  Improvisatore,  Sgricri  lately  exhibited  his  talent  wlib  trreat 
^Mi  At  a  party  gtven  by  Baron  Gerard,  now  the  first  of  our  French  painterf. 
Madame  Vum  tnng  the  favourite  air  firom  Ghtek's  Orfieo,  to  which  (he  imparts 
tueh  exquisite  expression.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  the  company  re- 
quested ivl.  Sgricci  to  itrprovi>ic  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy  on  the  tubjcci  of 
Urphcu"?,  a  task  which  he  performed  with  extraordinary  ooilitv. 

buiue  oi  our  leading  fashionables  a:e  just  now  engaged  in  geiiuig  up  aeon* 
eeyi  ^  the  benefit  oi  the  Greelcs.  M.  Sosthenc  de  ia  RocbefoucauU  hif,  it 
jiiaid,  prohibited  Rossini  from  presiding  at  this  concert. 


THE  sunhi:am. 

Thou  art  no  linscrer  In  nioMarchs'  hall  i 
A  Joy  thou  art,  and  a  weulih  to  ail — 
A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  tea ; 
Sunbeam  I  what  gift  hat  the  world  like  thee? 

Thou  art  walking  the  biltowi,  and  Ocean  smiles— 
Thou  hast  toucliM  with  glory  hii  thousand  Isles! 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships  and  the  feathery  foam. 
And  gladden'd  the  sailor,  like  words  from  home. 

To  the  solemn  dcpilis  ol  the  forest  shades. 
Thou  art  ttnaniing  on  through  their  green  aroadet^ 
And  the  Quivering  leaves  that  have  caught  thy  glow» 
Like  fire^nies  glaiKMi  to  the  pools  below. 

I  look'd  on  the  mountains — a  vapour  lay. 
Folding  their  heights  iu  its  dark  array  ; 
Thou  brokest  forth — and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame. 

I  lodk'd  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot— > 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot} 
But  a  gleam  o(i/iee  on  its  casement  fell. 
And  it  laugh'd  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spcU. 

To  the  earth's  wild  places  a  guest  thou  art. 
Flushing  the  waste  like  the  rose's  heart ; 
And  thou  scornest  not,  from  thy  pomp,  to  shed 
A  tender  light  on  the  ruin's  bead. 

Thou  tak'st  through  tlic  dtni  church-aisle  thy  way^ 
And  it^  pillars  fnim  t  w  iliglu  flash  forth  fo  dav, 
And  lib  ingh,  paic  tonii)S,  with  their  trophies  old, 
Aie  bathed  in  a  flood  as  of  burning  gold. 

And  thou  tumest  not  from  the  humblest  grav^ 

Where  a  flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may  wave ; 

Thou  scattcr*9t  its  gloom  like  the  dreams  of  rett. 
Thou  t»ie^j)cst  in  love  on  its  grassy  breast. 

Sunbeam  of  summer!  oh  !  what  is  like  ihcer 

Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea ! 

-—One  thing  is  like  thee,  to  mortalf  given. 

The  Faith,  touch  ing  all  things  witli  hues  of  Heavcit< 

F.  II. 


(  ) 


k 


POPULAR  VALLACIKS. 

That  great  wit  it  aUkd  to  mada£$t. — So  far  from  this  being  irut,  thir 
gnateat  witt  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  sanest  writers.  It  is  impoo* 
sible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  a  mad  Shakspeai  e.  The  greatness  of 
wit,  by  which  the  poetic  talent  is  here  chiefly  to  be  understood,  rosni- 

fest^  itsrlf  in  the  admirable  bnlance  of  all  the  faculties.  Madness  is  the 
disproportioaato  sti  ainin<;  or  excess  ot  any  one  of  theiu.  "So  strong  a 
Fitf"says  Cowley,  speaking  of  a  poetical  friend, 

*'  (lid  Nature  lo  hiin  fr. imc. 

As  aii  tilings  bui  hii>  iudgmcnt  overcame; 

His  juil^inen^  like  the  heavenly  moon  did  show, 

Tenspenng  that  mi^htysea  below.**  ^ 

The  ground  of  the  fallacy  is,  that  men,  finding  in  the  raptures  of  tbe 
higher  poetry  a  condition  of  exaltation,  to  which  they  have  no  parallel 
in  their  own  experience,  besides  the  spurious  resemblance  of  it  in 
dreams  and  fevers,  impute  a  state  of  drcai^Tini  ss  and  fever  to  the  poet. 
But  the  true  poet  dreams  being  awake.    He  is  not  possessed  hy  liis 
subject,  but  has  dominion  over  it.     In  die  grovrs  of  Eden  lie  \N  alk.s 
familiar  as  lu  his  iiativu  paihs.    He  ascendb  the  empyrean  iicavcn,  and 
is  not  intoxieated.   He  treads  the  burning  marl  without  dismay ;  be  wina 
bia  flight  without  self-loss  tbrough  realms  of  cbaos  ''and  old  nigbt.** 
Or  if,  abandonbg  bimself  to  that  severer  chaos  of  a  *'  human  mind  un- 
tuned," he  is  content  awhile  to  be  mad  with  Lear,  or  to  hate  mankind 
(a  sort  of  madness)  with  Timon,  neither  is  that  madness,  nor  this 
misanthropy,  so  unchecked,  but  that, — never  letting?  tlu  reins  of  reason 
wholly  go,  while  most  he  seems  to  do  so, — lie  has  his  butter  genius  still 
whispering  at  his  ear,  with  the  good  servant  Kent  suggesting  saner 
counsels,  or  with  the  honest  steward  Flavins  recommending  kindlier 
resolutions.   Where  be  seems  most  to  recede  from  humanity,  he  will  be 
found  the  truest  to  it.   From  beyond  the  scope  of  Nature  if  he  sum* 
mon  possible  existences,  he  subjugates  them  to  the  law  of  ber  conaia* 
tency*    He  ia  beautifully  loyal  to  that  sovereign  directress,  even 
when  he  appears  most  to  betray  and  (^e'5ert  her.    His  ideal  tribes 
submit  to  policy;  liis  very  monsters  are  tamed  to  liis  hand,  even  ns 
that  wild  sea-brood,   shepherded  by   Proteus.    He  tames,  and  he 
clothes  them  with  attributes  of  flesh  and  blood,  till  they  wonder 
at  themselves,  like  Indian  Islanders  forced  lo  submit  to  European 
▼eature.  CUiban,  the  Witches,  are  as  true  to  the  laws  of  ibeur  own 
nature  (ours  with  a  diflerence),  as  Othello,  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth* 
Herein  the  great  and  the  little  wita  are  dififerenced;  that  if  thelat> 
ter  wander  ever  SO  little  from  nature  or  actual  existence,  they 
lose  themselves,  and  tlieir  readers.    Their  phantoms  are  lawless; 
their   visions    ni^hi-rnares.     They   do   not   create,   which  mipiieg 
shapincr    and   consistency.     Their   imaginations   arc    not   active — 
for    to  be  active   is   to   call   something  into  act  und  form — but 
passive,  as  men  in  aide  dreams.   Fmr  the  super-natural,  or  something 
super-added  to  what  we  know  of  natufe»  they  give  you  the  plainly 
non-natural.    And  if  this  were  all*  and  that  these  mental  iMdluctnaF 
tions  were  discoverable  only  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  out  of  nature, 
or  transcending  it,  the  judgment  might  with  some  plea  he  pardoned  if 
it  ran  riot,  and  a  little  wantooized :  but  even  in  the  describing  of  real 
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and  every  tliiy  life,  that  which  is  brtorc  their  eyes,  one  of  these  lesser 
H'its  bhall  more  deviate  from  nature — bliow  Knoreofthat  inconsequeiMre,  * 
which  has  a  natural  alliance  with  frenzy, — timn  a  great  genius  in  his 
*'  madJest  fits,"  as  Withera  somewhere  calls  them*   We  appeal  to  any 
olie  that  ia  acquainted  with  the  common  run  of  Lane's  nofelB^— as  ihcy 
existed  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  back, — those  scanty  Intdlaetnat 
viands  of  titc  whole  female  reading  public,  till  a  happier  genius  arose, 
and  expelled  for  ever  the  innutriiious  phantoms, — whether  lie  has  not 
found  his  brain  more  '*  bctossed/*  his  memory  moro  puzzled,  \\h  sense 
of  when  and  where  more  confounded,  among  the  improbable  events, 
the  incoherent  incidents,  the  inconsist«nt  cl>aracters,  or  no-charactcr*, 
of  some  third-rate  love  intrigue — where  the  persons  sliall  be  a  Lord 
Glendamonr  and  a  Miss  Rivers,  and  the  scene  only  altehiate  betwceii 
Bath  and  Bond-street — a  more  bewildering  dreaminess  induced  upon 
him,  than  he  has  felt  wandeHhg  OTer  all  the  fairy  grounds  of  Spenser. 
In  the  productions  we  refer  to,  nothing  but  names  and  places  is  iaaii* 
liar  ;  the  persons  are  nn'tlirr  oTthis  world  nor  of  any  other  conceivable 
one  ;  an  endless  string  ot  activities  witliont  purpose,  of  purposes  desti- 
tute of  motive  : — we  meet  pliMUtoma  in  our  known  walks  ;  f  intasifues 
only  christened.    In  the  poet  we  have  names  which  announce  hction; 
tind  we  have  absolutely  no  place  at  all,  for  the  tilings  and  persons  of 
the  Fairy  Queen  prate  not  of  their  *•*  whereabout*'*   Bat  in  their  inne^ 
nature,  and  the  law  of  their  bpeech  and  actions,  we  are  at  home  and 
upon  acquainted  ground.   The  one  rums  life  into  a  drehta;  the  other 
to  the  wildest  dreams  gives  the  sobrieties  of  every  day  occurrences. 
By  wliat  snbtiic  art  of  tracing  tlie  mental  processes  it  is  effected,  we  are 
not  philosopher  enough  to  ex})lain,  but  in  that  wondc  rful  episode  of 
the  cave  of  Mammon,  in  which  the  Money  God  a|»pi'ars  first  in  tlw  Inw- 
est  form  ot  a  miser,  is  then  a  worker  of  metals,  and  becomes  the  god  ot  all 
ihe  treasures  of  the  world ;  and  has  a  daughter,  Ambition,  before  whom 
all  the  world  kneels  for  favoiira--with  the  Hesperian  firuit,  the  waters  of 
Tantahis,  with  PiUte  washing  his  hands  vainly,  but  not  imperttrfeittly,  in 
the  same  stream — that  we  should  be  at  one  moment  in  the  cave  of  an  oM 
hoarder  of  treasures,  at  the  next  at  tlie  forge  of  the  Cyclops,  in  a  palace 
nnd  yer  in  Indl,  all  at  nnrr,  with  the  shifting  mutations  of  the  most  ramb- 
hng  dream,  and  our  judgment  yet  all  the  time  awake,  and  neither  able 
nor  willini*  to  detect  the  fallacy, — is  a  proof  of  that  hidden  sanity  which 
still  guidcis  the  poet  in  his  widest  seeming-aberrations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  ^itode  is  a  copy  of  the  mind*! 
conceptions  m  sleep;  it  ia,  ta  some  sort— but  what  a  copy  !  Let  the 
most  romantic'  of  us,  that  lias  been  eKkterlained  all  night  witb  the  spec- 
tacle of  some  wild  and  magnilleent  vision,  recombine  it  vtt  the  morning, 
and  try  it  by  his  wakinp:  judgment.  That  which  appeared  so  shifting, 
and  yet  so  coherer^t,  wliile  that  faculty  was  imssive,  when  it  comrs 
under  cool  exammation,  snail  appear  so  reasonless  and  so  unlinked, 
that  we  are  ashamed  to  liave  been  so  deluded ;  and  to  have  taken. 
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would  be  when  captured,  and  probably  also,  that  the  capture  would  not 
be  difficult,  appointed  him  to  thb  lucfative  comintssioii. 

It*haa  never  been  aaeerted  that  be  was  a  great  commander;  yet  I  am 
awaie  of  no  record  to  the  prejudice  of  his  military  skill,  except  a  light* 

hearted  confession  of  his  own  making.    A  contemporary  Greek  poet, 
Ion,*  who  met  with  him  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  take  his  military 
command^  described  Inm  in  tlu  height  of  his  gaiety  and  pleasantry  over 
his  wine,  declaring  that  Pt  ncles  had  accused  him  of  deficiency  in  the 
stratagems  oi'  war.    bucii  a  playful  alluiiou  speaks  little  for  the  se- 
riousness of  Pericles's  censure.    The  war  in  which  he  held  a  high 
command,  concluded  triumphantly  for  Athens ;  and^  of  bis  fiuhire  in 
contributing  to  its  soccessi  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  tradition.  Atbenaeus 
indeed  has  told  some  stories  of  him,  which  the  modern  admirer  of  his 
genius  would  wish  to  exclude  from  his  recollection,  if  he  cannot  from 
his  belief.    Without  implirirly  trusting  to  the  author  of  the  Deipnoso* 
phista),  who  doals  on  protiigate  anecdote,  and  who  wrote  when  So- 
phocles had  been  many  age<?  in  his  grave,  it  may  lie  believed  that  the 
poet  had  neither  talents  nor  industry  for  pre-eminence  in  public  busi- 
ness.   In  truth  his  talents  and  industry  were  otherwise  employed.  We 
hxwe  also,  no  doubt,  his  own  authority,  that  his  passions  were  strong ; 
but  that  he  spent  his  life  in  the  habitusl  indulgence  of  tfaeui  appears 
to  tlie  last  degree  improbable,  both  from  his  longevity,  and  from 
his  faculties  having  shone  imclouded  to  the  last.   Many  of  the  best 
of  his  tragedies  were  written  aftt  r  he  was  sixty,  and  one  of  the  very 
best,  when  we  may  suppose  him  at  least  to  have  been  fourscore  :  men 
who  spend  life  in  excesses  seldom  conclude  it  thus.    As  to  the  avarice 
imputed  to  him  by  Arirttophanes  and  his  commeniator,t  the  cliarge 
may  possibly  be  true ;  but  as  so  many  different  traditions  impress  the 
idea  of  his  having  been  amiable  and  popular,  and  as  Atbenssns,  with 
all  his  scandal,  admits  his  having  been  so  singularly  upright  and  nse* 
ful  a  citizen,  it  is  no  great  charity  to  acquit  his  memory  of  the  vice 
of  a  miser  in  the  absence  of  proof  and  with  apocryphal  accusers. 

From  his  general  character  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  Cicero  was 
rif'ht  in  representing  him  as  the  victim  of  injustice  and  ingratitude, 
when  Ills  sons  cited  him  in  liis  old  age  to  trial  for  mental  imbecihly  and 
niisinanagement  of  his  aflairs.  With  the  exception  oi  this  event,  all 
tiic  Lcuor  of  his  days  appears  to  have  been  prosperous,  and  the  genius 
of  harmony  may  be  said  to  have  presided  over  bis  life  as  well  as  his 
writings.  Yet  even  from  that  affliction,  the  Attic  bee  extracted  good 
fortune,  and  confounded  his  accusers  by  producing  his  (Edipns  at 
Colonus. 

His  death  has  been  ascribed  by  different  authors  to  as  many  diflfer* 
ent  and  improbable  accidents,  as  if  it  had  been  impossibje  fer  n  nan 
to  die  at  ninety  ol  mere  old  age. 

Besides  his  tragedies,  he  wrote  a  prose-work  on  dramatic  poetry,  rmd 
several  elegies  and  poems,  to  the  last  of  which  superstition  imputed 
even  magical  charms.  The  tradition  that  Sophocles  could  appease  the 
very  winds,  might  easily  have  arisen  from  one  of  bis  pseans  baving 
been  chanted  in  a  storm,  and  a  calm  having  fertiinately  succeeded. 


•  vide  Atlicuajus  Df.lpaosophista!,  Lib.  13.  c.  605. 

t  The  comineniator  uu  .\ri&tophaactf  says,  tbat  Xenopbaucs  called  him  a  xi^ifi^ 
a  sort  of  i>'a.«p^in  allusion  to  Us  snpposed  rapacity. 
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before  we  can  judgei  with  any  fairness,  of  a  Cireek  dramaUst:  lor 
tl>oii?h  the  passions  are  the  bunic  in  all  ages,  yet  how  wonderfully  are 
they  niodilied  by  circumstances  and  superstitions.* 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Sophocles,  we  must  enter  into 
spirit  of  Goeek  antiquities ;  and  not  with  a  nerv  knowM^  of  ftcta, 
but  with  feelings  and  imagtnatloiis  touched  by  the  Dotimiid  hiatafy.  Im 
judging  of  the  aubjeets  of  their  drama,  it  partieubrly  behtv,  us  to 
appreciate  them  not  merely  by  their  intrinsic  terror  and  pathoa»  but  also 
by  the  accessnry  interest  whicli  local  and  religious  prejudices  threw 
around  them  in  the  fancy  of  a  Greek.  Kvcn  to  ourselves,  nre  not 
Shakspeare's  historical  plays  invested,  by  oui  Ivii^lish  associations,  with 
a  charm  that  would  vanish  from  the  same  stoi  h  s,  if  we  consiilt  ied  tliem 
as  puie  fictions,  and  tried  their  beauty  or  sublimity  by  the  abstract 
atandard  of  taste  t  The  theatrical  speetaclesof  Greece  were  great 
eoomeinorations  of  her  history  and  mythology.  Aristotle  expressly 
says,  that  the  old  dramatists  dertved  their  luli^eetB  not  from  art,  bat 
from  fortune — that  is,  from  tradition. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  national  stories  which  no  national  predilec- 
tions can  justify  ns  stibjpcts  for  the  stage;  and  I  am  far  from  believiwg 
that  the  Urci  ks  iliJ  nm  occasionally  dramatize  such  stories.  Sopho- 
cles himself  composed  a  tragedy  on  the  feast  of  Tliycstes,  and  Attic 
iusle  must  havp  been  at  that  time  as  perverted  for  ihe  moment,  as 
England's  was  whenShakspeare  made  dlotteeiter's  eyes  be  trodden  out 
upon  the  stage ;  but  it  is  only  little  minds  that  will  draw  general  eon- 
efusioos  from  the  anomalous  lapses  of  great  poets*  The  Greek  dra- 
matists were  right  in  the  main  to  keep  to  tradition ;  fi>r,  if  they  had 
coined  abstracted  fictions,  the  hearts  of  their  audaenees  wouhi  bam 
deserted  them. 

Imperishable  as  the  general  feelings  of  Nature  are,  yet  Religion,  the 
great  agent  in  modifying  human  sentiments,  has  so  chanjred,  that  stones 
well  suited  to  their  stage,  would  lii  accord  Witii  tlie  ^cniuii  ui' oura — 
and  we  could  not  apply  a  more  unfair  test  to  their  sulneets  than  to  ask 
what  impression  they  would  produce  in  our  own  meatres.  In  the 
tragedy  of  CEdipos  Tyrannus,  an  unfortunate  prince  discoreni  at  the 
end  of  many  years,  >hat,  under  the  ban  of  Fatality,  (without  intention 
or  consciousness  of  consanguinity)  he  has  slain  his  own  father  and 
married  his  mother.  The  blood  curdles  at  such  a  narrative.  Vet  let 
it  not  be  imagined,  that  T  ^jjliocles  has  told  it  without  an  awful  and 
simple  modesty,  that  bhovvs  the  Greeks  to  have  venerated  the  in- 
stincts of  consanguinity  as  sacredly  as  ourselves.  Indeed,  the  for* 
feit  which  (Edipus  pays  to  tlie  broken  laws  of  Nature,  evm  though 
unconsciously  broken,  is  agonfeing  and  terrible  beyond  what  onr  re- 
ligion would  prescribe.  And  this  is  the  very  reason  wlgr  die  event 
waB  a  fit  nibject  for  the  Greek  drama,  though  it  would  he  imfit  fiir 

*  When  Dr.  Johnson  vvuuiil  not  xulfer  tbe  (li^dipus  Tyrauuus  of  Sopbuclcs  to  lie 
pmised,  lircause  it  has  no  mord,  he  betrayed  hu  being  destitute  of  that  interest  ia 
tlie  manners  of  Greece,  and  of  syropatby  with  tlic  national  character,  which  arc 
indispensable  to  relishing  its  drama,  Oa  a  religious  Greak,  the  ttMgodf  must  hare 
made  a  deep  religious  impressU^a. 

Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  however,  is  leas  farprising  than  that  of  &)phodea*s  last 
English  translator,  when  he  sars,  that  the  tragic  situation  of  Antigone  resolring  to 
die'  rather  ihau  suffer  the  dead  body  of  her  brother  to  be  dcraured  by  dogs,  can 
excite  neither  sympathy  ner  commiacration  in  our  mindt.  The  traaalator  ov^jbi  ft» 
bare  apokea  ia  Hie  aingnlar  number. 
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ours.  Pagan  supentMini  dmtad  (Edipos,  iuM>wut  es  ke  was*  tof 

tributions  truly .  tragiet  md  ieot  him  forth  to  wander  uadcr  tlie 
malediction  of  Heaven.  To  us,  such  a  misfortune  would  seem  only 
a  horrible  mischance — a  hlunder  of  human  if^norance,  better  <1p??prv- 
ing  oblivion  than  exj^iaiion.  A  modern  poet  addressinj^^  such  a  subject 
to  a  inoJcrn  audience,  u  uiiUi  seem  to  search  for  the  hon  tble  merely  for 
iu  own  sai(.e.*  To  us  it  has  no  native  asbocialious;  while  to  the  Gredis 
k  waa  ft  (tailar  of  Amr  Uafeory,  a  legend  myBteriouiiy  aod  awfbUy 
faked  with  Amc  aadooal  oread,  aiid  in  the  dnde  of  their  aopeietitioii 
il»  horror  was  changed  into  soleiimicyand  terror. 

By  no  effi»rt  ooold  a  modem  poet  give  any  such  effect  to  the  subject. 
Should  he  talk  to  us  as  a  Pagan,  we  siiould  know  his  faith  to  be  in- 
sincere, and  the  imagination  has  no  sympathy  with  aflectcd  super- 
stition. But  in  the  native  faith  of  ilic  mie  poet  "believing  what  he 
sang,"  there  is  a  contagious  charm — iov  the  time  being,  the  strains  of 
Sophocles  carry  us  back  into  his  mythology. 

Nor  can  hia  afciU  in  the  exeeution  of  ihit  tragedy,  thongh  a  ^onatiid 
iiflMB  pcaiaed,  ever  be  over*7aied.  The  ait  with  which  he  tvaoaa  the 
progress  of  fated  calamity,  is  perfectly  ill  us  ire  ao  oompletely  does 
he  diegniae  the  chain  of  neeeasity  under  die  appearance  of  hnmaa 
freedom,  so  spontaneous  appear  the  human  actions,  and  so  probable 
the  incidents  which  lead  to  the  most  astonisliing  consummation,  that 
the  mind  conceives  how  fat^ility  might  govern  the  world,  and  almost 
in  fancy  believes  it.  By  uniting  or  rather  identifying  the  marvei- 
lous  and  the  natural,  and  by  displaying  an  invisible  fatality  that 
makea  a  Taaaal  even  of  the  free  human  will,  he  perhaps  gives  a 
meore  appalling  conception  of  tupematnral  infinenoe  than  W4»ild  be  pro- 
duced by  any  palpable  Ibrips. 

Jn  the  external  improvements  of  the  Chreek  stage  it  is  not  easy  to 
adjust  with  exactness  the  respec  tive  shares  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles. 
The  introdaction  of  painted  scenery  is,  for  instance,  ascribed  to  them 
both  by  diifLTcnt  audiorities.  But  the  influence  of  Soplidclti  was  no 
more,  than  tiiat  of  ids  great  predecessor,  contined  to  externals,  and,  both 
in  heightening  the  art  and  in  expanding  the  moral  spirit  of  tlie  drama, 
lie  might  dmOBt  be  aald  to  have  given  it  a  second  creation.  In  iBaehy- 
Iws's  plota,  whether  they  were  grouped  into  trilogies  by  accident  or  de- 
aign,  it  cannot  be  pretended  tlutt  diere  is  skilful  contrivance.  But  in 
the  stories  of  Sophodea,  our  curiosity  is  raised  up  and  carried  along 
with  that  passive  mental  pleasure,  which,  if  we  may  compnre  ?;pir!tnnl 
to  bodily  feelings,  may  b(  likened  to  the  sensation  of  gliding  swiftly 
over  a  smooth  or  gently  undulating  surface.  And  he  ?^peaks  more  to 
our  hearts  as  human  beings  than  ^li^schylus,  whose  iui  luous  language 
rather  grasps  our  supernatural  fears  than  our  earthly  sympathies.  So- 
phocles cotttraata  all  the  graceful  forma  of  human  endearment— the  in- 
nocence of  childhaod— tlie  amiability  of  woman — and  the  iriendriiip 
and  honour  and  hospitality  of  man,  with  the  dark  back-ground  of 
tragic  Vitality.   Tecmeasa  and  Ajax  move  ua — ^Teuoer  oonuaanda  onr 


*  Aaioug  modem  poets  wbo  have  draiuatkcvl  this  story,  Voltaire  wns  the  most 
eniaently  uahsppy.  He  tciok  care,  indeed,  to  be  as  imUke  Sopbodea  as  possible, 
and  (as  ha  afterwards  said  hy  way  of  apology)  not  knowteg  otocrwise  how  to  611 

up  the  time,  made  the  horn  and  tf^m^tri  talk  with  tender  regret  for  the  teruiinatioii 
of  their  bapptoess.  Thisi  made  a  i'.irisiau  audience  shudder  aad  shout  with  dctc»< 
tation  cfsa  la  tbc  days  of  die  Rfgeney. 
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Mtpect — ^Neoptolemtxs  glnddens  us  with  a  protolypeilf  dblWllsOVi 
^-^od  Antigone  is  Cordelia  with  a  loftier  mien. 

The  d'agedy  of  Ajax  powerfully  cxhihits  the  despair  and  suicide  of  a 
proud  soldier  who  has  lived  but  for  martial  honour,  and  cannot  survive 
the  loss  of  it.  The  objects  that  are  grouped  around  hia  tragic  figure, 
fiadx  OMMtC  tbtir  tpnploriiig  sympathy  witb  his  inMHUcaUb  gM» 
It  it  surprising  to  had  men  who  htvt  taluB  the  {nudb  to  timble  thb 
dnuna  into  English*,  among  its  most  iUibend  critics — they  object  to  the 
mental  aberration  oiAj^  to  the  deed  ui  which  it  vents  itielff  and  to 
the  share  of  Ulysses  in  the  opening  scene.  Ajax,  indignant  at  The 
Greek  chiefs  for  disgracing  him  by  the  denial  of  Achilles's  armour,  re- 
pairs, sword  in  hand,  to  their  tcnt<;  at  night;  but,  struck  with  insanity 
by  Minerva,  he  vents  his  rage  upon  their  flocks  and  herds,  imagining 
that  he  was  slaughtering  bis  enemies.  After  the  deed  is  done,  and 
wlulst  bla  phrenzy  is  sttu  upon  him,  the  goddess  calls  him  oot  lirom  his 
tent,  and  in  the  hearing  of  Ulysses,  whom  she  renders  invisible,  makes 
the  maniac  rdale  and  boast  of  hisexjploit.  All  tliis,  we  are  told,  savonrs 
of  the  Ittdicrons.  The  criiiGism  emtoiDly  docs.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  much  incongruity  between  the  pride  of  Ajax  and  the  meuiness 
of  his  victims ;  but  it  is  this  very  incongruity,  and  the  scorn  and 
mockery  that  are  to  follow  it,  that  make  his  situation  truly  tragic ; 
and  there  is  a  Shakspiarian  power  in  this  scene  that  turns  the  in- 
congruous into  an  element  of  terror.  As  for  mental  aberration,  do 
we  find  even  its  gaiety  disfigure  tragedy  when  Lear  cxdaima  Do 
th^  worst,  bKnd  Cupid,  I  wiU  not  love or  do  we  not  rather  >yvupa- 
thize  with  Gloucester's  reply,  "  Thou  ruined  piece  of  natave!"  The 
•imwiUingness  of  Ulysses  to  see  his  phrenaied  &>e  is  only  the  caution  of 
a  wise  man  ;  but,  besides  this  caution,  the  poet  gives  him  a  deep  sen- 
sibility to  the  misery  of  Ajax*  fiefixe  seemg  ham  Ul^aeea  dedans,  I 
should  little  dread 

**  The  bi^hl  oi  Ajux  ai  hi^  perfect  mind." 

.  When  he  has  seen  him  be  exclaims, 

**Efw  In  L  foe  1  pity  such  distieNt" 
.and  the  manner  in  which  he  finally  interposes  to  obtain  for  him 
the  rites  of  sepulture,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  humane  and  ho- 
nourable snntiment. 

In  the  description  of  Ajax's  mind  returning  to  a  state  of  reason  still 
more  dreadful  than  its  past  illusions,  the  workinr^s  of  a  heart  ah.imloned 
to  the  sense  of  insulted  pride  are  skilfully  and  naturaliy  delineated. 

His  resolution  to  destroy  himself  is  niudterably  fixed  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  light  of  his  recovered  reason  discloses  the  prospects  that 
surround  him.  Whither,  indeed,  could  he  betake  himself?  He  had 
,iaUen  amon^j^  the  Greeks,  from  the  height  of  glory  and  regard,  to  the 
abyss  of  dension  and  hatred.  To  his  father's  house  he  could  not  re* 
pair,  without  a  spoil  or  a  trophy,  and  with  ridicule  cast  on  his  repu- 
tation ;  and  to  throw  himself  on  the  swords  of  the  Trojans,  would  be 
only  to  ^^raiify  the  insolent  Atrida?.  Tims  sjtuated,  he  oxcues  an  in- 
terest m  the  poetry  of  Sophocles,  which,  IVom  his  character  m  the  Iliad, 
we  should  hardly  suppose  it  possible  to  attach  to  him.  Yet  he  is  kept 
true  to  his  Homeric  character  $  and  even  in  his  prayer  to  Jupiter  be- 
fore his  death,  we  recognise  the  self*dependence  and  stubbornness  of 


•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Fraacklin  anil  the  Rev.  Tliouiii8  Dale* 
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hur  pride,  wImh  be  tdb  lihe  Dhief  of  the  gode,  lluK  he  had  Iwt  a  il^ht 
boon  to  implore  of  bink  -But,  like  Sbakipeaie,  Sophocles  is  catatbneof 
overcharging  cbafioten  $  and  m  disgrace  and  despair  Ajax  k  neither 
inhumanly  impassive  nor  repulsively  Herce.  On  the  contrary,  he  dli> 
plays  both  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man  and  the  dignity  of  a  hero. 
He  gives  a  calm  r^nsideration  to  the  state  of  those  who  are  to  survive 
bim :  he  calls  for  his  boy,  and  embraces  him  with  a  most  touching 
valediction : — 

May'st  thou,  my  boy,  be  happier  than  ihy  iaiher  I 
In  all  things  else  it  will  be  no  dtagiace 
To  copy  me.   I  envy  thee*  my  chQdt 

For  that  thou  seest  not  thine  own  wretcheJpflSSy^ 
Thy  igoorance  will  keep  thee  free  from  pain,  ' 
Till  time  shall  leach  thee  what  it  is  to  grieve 
And  to  r^oice :  then  must  thou  show  thy  foes 
From  whom  thou  art  Jesccnctcd.    May  the  biealh 
Of  Hfe  meantime  nourish  thy  tcndfr  frame, 
That  thou  may  St  prove  acomturt  lu  ihy  mother  1 
I  know  there  ^s  not  a  Gfecian  that  will  daie 

'  Insult  thee  when  thy  father  is  no  more  ; 
For  I  have  left  thee  to  the.best  of  guardian*— 

■  Th  e  fai  th  ful  Teuoer. 

Of  you»  my  friends,  companions  of  the  war, 
The  only  boon  I  ask  is,  that  ye  urge 

This  last  request  to  Tcuccr      s;iy  IheggM* 

That  strai:^lu  to  'I'el.iiiuHi  and  i'.riboRa, 

My  aged  pareius,  he  would  bear  my  child. 

To  be  the  joy  of  their  declining  years."      Fnmdtkm*M  Sefkniii. 

The  feint  which  he  maket  to  have  changed  bis  purpose,  in  order  to 
escape  and'  to  perpetrate  it  witbottt  ditturbanee,  mwy  seem  at  firat 
fight  foreign  to  his  character ;  but  if  a  little  considered,  it  will  appear 

a  natural  exception  to  his  general  habits,  when  he  stoops  for  once  in  his 
life  to  dissimulation;  being  at  once  unshaken  in  his  design  of  sulci 
and  anxious  to  accomplish  it  undisturbed,  and  yet  so  far  totiched  by  the 
tenderness  of  Tecmessa  as  to  wish  to  spare  her  the  horror  of  witnessing 
the  deed.  Accordingly  before  he  departs,  he  speaks  with  honour  and 
ailcctioQ  of  his  wife. 

Id  the  mean  time  his  brother  arrives  in  the  Greek  camp,  and  is 
warned  by  the  prophet  Chalcas  to  cause  Ajax  to  be  confinco  for  the 
passing  day,  which  the  Oracles  had  foretold  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
But  the  message  arrives  too  late.  Tecmessa  and  the  Chorus  go  to 
search  for  Ajax,  and  his  wife  discovers  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
fallen  on  his  sword.  Here  iho  tragedy,  accord ini^  to  modern  ideas, 
oii'^ht  to  cor\phide ;  hut  to  the  rites  of  burial  the  Greeks  attached  an 
awfully  rehgious  importance:  and  it  is  not  till  these  imve  been  decreed 
to  tlie  hero,  that  Sophocles  concludes  the  piece.  Nor  does  the  interest 
at  all  fl^  in  the  remainder  of  the  tragedy.  Indeed  it  is  then,  when  all 
is  over  with  the  hero,  that  we  feel  his  virtues  to  be  told  widi  the  deepest 
effect— when  his  widow  and  child  kneel,  as  suppliants  to  Heaven  and 
human  mercy,  heside  his  corpse  ;  when  his  spirited  brother  defies  the 
threats  of  tfie  Atrida;  to  deny  liini  sepulchral  honours;  and  when 
Ulysses,  witli  politic  ma^aiaiiimity,  interposes  to  prevent  the  mean  in- 
sult being  ofilrcd  lo  his  fallen  eociny.  liy  his  triumph  in  assuat^jn^  the 
vindictivenci^s  of  A^'atncmnon,  and  attaching  the  gratitude  of  Tcucer, 
the  piece  leaves  oui  syiDpatliics  caliiied  and  elevated  at  its  conclusion. 
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.  The  FUloctetet,  the  Electrai  the  GSdipns  st'Colonut,  and  the  An* 
tigone  of  this  great  poet,  m  ttieh  mttregting  master-pieces,  that  I  have 
been  tempted  to  take  an  ampler  synopsis  of  them  than  tt  would  suit 
my  limits  in  this  vvurk  to  insert  in  the  pretentNwnberyiahaUtharafofe 
defer  us  iosertiou  tiil  tke  next. 


XB««  BADCL1FF£^S  POSTHUMOUS  ROMANCE.* 

Curiosity  has  seldom  been  more  strongly  excited  by  any  announce- 
ment than  by  that  of  Mrs,  Radcliffe's  new  romance.  The  great  and 
genuine  jiopularity  of  her  successive  works,  which  peopled  the  imagi- 
nation witli  so  many  ifrand  and  fenrful  pictures,  and  which  have  been 
to  so  many  iuir  and  innocent"  nuvel^rcaders  as  a  first  love;  her  re> 
tirement,  suddenly  adopted  in  the  height  of  her  reputation  and  pre- 
senred  tUl  her  death ;  and  the  strange  mistakes  whicb  were  so  long 
prevalent  respecting  her  personal  history ;  were  calculated  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  die  puhiic  to  a  production  w  hich  her  admirers  had  eeased 
to  hope  for.  Long  as  the  interval  is  since  the  "  Italian"  was  pub- 
lished, and  rich  as  it  hns  been  in  works  of  fiction,  *'  the  great  Enchan* 
tress  of  Udolpho"  held  lone  and  unquestioned  sujin  macy  over  that 
delicious  region  of  romance  which  was  lii  st  disclosed  at  lie r  bidding. 
Her  popularity  has  stood  a  severe  test;  but,  instead  of  fading  away, 
has  strengthened  into  fame.  Since  she  iceased  to  write,  Maturin  has 
developea  the  processional  magnificence  for  his  genius,  aided  by  start* 
ling  contrasts  and  moral  paradoxes ;  Miss  Porter  and  her  sbter  have 
finiiiied  a  series  of  pictures  replete  with  smooth,  glossy,  and  transparent ' 
beauty;  Miss  Edgeworth  has  exhibited  views  of  human  life  from  the 
nursery  to  the  grave,  from  tlio  liovel  of  Irish  beggars  to  the  saloons  of 
English  noblemen,  ilhnninatcd  by  the  glancing  lights  of  wit,  and  re- 
plete with  spKiuloui%  wliicli  "  l)oirov\ctl  all  its  rays  from  sense;"  Mrs. 
Inchbald  has  stripped  oppression  of  its  disguises,  and  Laile  the  heart 
bleed  for  others  and  itself;  Miss  Austen  has  displayed  all  the  delicacy 
of  femsJe  observation,  and  developed  all  Ae  fervour  of  the  finals 
heart ;  and  the  author  of  Waverley  has  brougjit  old  histories  before  us 
instinct  with  present  life,  and  filled  with  almost  every  variety  of  hu- 
man character ;  yet  Mrs.  Hadcliffe's  best  works  have  continued  to  excite 
the  girl's  first  wonder,  and  to  supply  the  last  solace  to  her  grandame's 
age,  thumbed  over,  begged,  borrowed,  and  thoiH^lit  of  as  often  as  ever  ! 
To  the  fancies  of  her  numberless  readers,  she  seemed  to  hold  august 
sway  over  tlie  springs  of  terror,  almost  as  the  Siddons  of  nove  lists. 

*•  It  were  to  inquire  too  curiously,"  if  we  should  attemj^jt  nicely  to 
Investigate  how  fitr  this  ^Sksx  is  attributable  to  mere  inteOectual 
power,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  charm  of  the  sub- 
jects which  the  authoress  selected.  If  the  fiucination  was  chiefly  m  her 
range  of  imagery,  she,  at  least,  first  showed  how  to  employ  it,  and  hss 
alone  been  able  to  mould  and  arrange  its  varieties  so  as  to  produce  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  If  she  derived  any  hint  from  the  fardcal 
extravagances  of  the  Castle  ofOtranto,  or  tlie  insipidity  of  the  Old 

•Oaatoadtt  dkindei  ille ;  or  the  Court  of  Ilcury  III.  keeping  Festival  la  Ar- 
<!ennc,  a  Romance;  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  a  Metrical  Tale;  with  other  poetical 
pieces.  By  Aaoe  Radclitfe,  author  of  **  The  Myateries  of  Udolpbo;'*  Romauoc 
of  tbe  Forest  ;**  he.  To  which  is  pcefiscd  a  Meawir  of  the  Author,  witb  tstracti 


image 
not 
a  vailable 
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to  tlMT  fimft  the  awakeiii ;  a  wantof  sympathjF  willi  hcr  temkaetf  Uitgm 
•Kpeetations  of  the  supernatural  she  disapponti  ;■  how  potent,  there* 
fore,  must  he  the  art  whieh  induced  them  to  attribute  to  her  all  th^ 

had  experienced  themsdves,  even  afler  she  had  taken  the  deceptive 
machinery  to  pieces!  "  These  rumours,"  (says  the  writer  of  the 
Memoir)  "  sometimes  reached  her ;  but  she  could  not  endure  tlie  thoup'ht 
of  writing  in  the  newspapers  that  she  was  not  insane  ;  and  learned  at 
last  to  smile  at  the  pity  of  some  who  thought  her  lingering  in  coufine- 
neilt,  Si  at  the  chanty  of  others  who  had  kindly  permitted  her  to  find  a 
ideaae  in  death  from  her  supposed  iBtolleetual  sufferings." 

"  Gaston  de  Blondeville»'*  the  romance  now  published,  uoqucstiooe* 
My  displays  do  faUing  off,  at  least  in  point  of  Yigoar»  firom  the  aathsieai's 
most  popular  works.  Instead  of  tediousness  increasing  with  age,  hhe 
reader  will  find  it  more  rapid  in  its  action,  and  more  compressed  in  its 
description,  than  any  of  her  former  productions.  There  is  die  same 
disposition  to  present  every  scene  with  all  its  characteristic  accompa- 
niments ;  but  the  effect  is  produced  by  bolder  and  by  fewer  strokes. 
The  plot  is  more  simple ;  the  tone  of  feeling  is  more  rigid ;  and  fn  tbe 
scene  is  laid  not  in  the  luxurious  South,  mit  in  Bng1and»  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  that  effeminate  soilness  which  pervades  even  the 
crimes  and  sufiferings  of  Italy.  It  is  a  dark  and  tetrible  picture  richly  set 
in  a  massive  framework  of  old  Enghsh  manners  and  (Xiurtly  splendour. 
In  one  respect  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  machinery  by  which 
the  effect  is  produced — the  change  from  falsel)ood  to  truth — for  die 
supernatural  agency  is  real.  The  reader  is  not  mocked  witti  a  false 
show ;  he  is  not  teased  by  a  thousand  improbabilities,  instead  of  being 
adted  at  once  to  believe  what  aft  Isaal  is  possible  to  his  iniaginstiop; 
nor  having,  throughout  the  tale,  given  Ins  taith  to'the  last»  is  he  put  off 
at  the  end  with  the  first,  which  his  reason  and  fedii^  alike  revolt  fionu 
Ho  will  miss  the  involutiou  of  story;  the  voluptuousness  of  scenery 
tinged  with  the  hues  of  romance ;  the  accompaniments  of  mouldering 
castles,  horrid  recesses,  and  steal  thy  •paced  assassins  ;  but  he  will  have, 
instead,  the  air  of  English  antiquity  cast  on  a  tale  of  strange  and 
thrilling  adventures,  over  the  developenient  of  which  a  solemn  visitant 
from  tlie  grave  presides.  In  the  introduction  of  the  spectre,  and  of 
the  flluiions  which  attend  him,  there  is  a  hajppy  and  wise  audacity :  the 
audioveas  has  relied  on  no  note  of  preparation ;  but  has  left  her  solenm 
fimeiesto  vindicate  by  their  own  force  a  claim  toa  place  in  theimagm- 
ation  of  others. 

This  romance  is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  decyphered  from  an  illus- 
trated manuscript  found  in  a  chest  which  was  up  among  the  ruins 
of  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  purchased  by  an  enthusiastic  young  man  tra- 
velling with  a  more  sober-minded  I'riend  througli  the  probable  scene  of 
Shakespear's  Ardenne.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  afresh, 
though  with  some  sprinkling  of  antic{ne  manner  and  language,  which 
would  natniaUy  tinge  the  style  of  a  lover  of  old  thne  engag^  ui  such 
an  office.  It  contains  the  history  of  eight  days  spent  by  Henry  the 
Thiid  with  his  Court  at  Kenilworth,  and  abounda  in  iroages  of  tbe 
rude  magnificence  of  the  time,  which  have  at  least  an  apparent  truth ; 
and  which  set  off*  and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  main  adventure.  As 
the  King  is  entering  the  Portal  of  the  Castle,  a  man  of  goodly  appear- 
ance is  seen  forcing  himself  through  the  guards  to  address  him  ;  and 
presently,  having  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir  Gaston  de  Blondeville,  a  youog 
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Kiiigfat  from  Normandy,  of  gallant  beariog  and  high  in  favour,  is. 
cvried  oat  scnielcft.  The  ttcanger  provet  to /be  Hugh  Woodieeve, 
a  nerdunft  of  Briitol,  who  has  journeyed  to  Kenilwortli  to  impbre 
jnitioe  of  the  Kiog  for  his  kinsman,  wnom  he  saw  tlirec  yoan  before 
murdered  in  the  woode  adjoining  tbia  ^ery  Castle,  and  who  fixes  on 
the  youn«»  warrior  as  the  murderer.  The  manner  in  wliich  he  makes 
and  persists  in  this  astounding  charge  at  the  peril  ot  his  own  life  is 
exceedingly  natural  and  impressive;  but  it  is  gallantly  repel ied  by 
the  knigbti  whose  youth  and  valour  seem  to  hear  irresistible  witiirsst  to 
his  guiltlessness ;  the  merchant  is  consigned  to  a  dungeon  tower,  and  the 
Kins,  irritated  at  the  eharget  which  he  ascribes  to  envy,  proonds  to 
fnlnThispnrposeof  oonfemngon  Sir  Gaston  the  hand  of  the  Lady  JEiarbiH 
ra,  daughter  of  the  Barl  of  Huntingdon.  During  the  nnptial  ceremony 
in  the  chape],  an  armed  visitor  of  solemn  demeanour  appears,  among 
the  ever-burnin*^  tomb-lif^hts  of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton.  The  same  appa- 
rition stands  in  full  sight  of  the  Kin^r  at  the  marriage  banquet,  and  strikes 
mysterious  terror  on  all.  Other  prodigies  mingle  with  the  higli  fc  astings  of 
the  night ; — and  a  succession  of  scenes  of  awful  character  follow,  during 
which  the  mind  is  kept  in  suspense  on  the  issue,  whether  the  accusation 
ia  a  fidse  charge,  supported  by  magic  arts,  or  whether  "  Hell  doth  know 
it  tme."  We  will  not,  by  giving  the  solution,  injure  the  e0bct  which 
mry  appearance  of  the  spectre,  until  the  grand'and  iearful  catastrophe, 
is  calculated  to  produce.  The  style  is  weighty  as  the  subject;  the 
figures  with  which  it  is  richly  embossed  hnve  a  substance  in  them  like 
quaint  devices  on  a  stately  inoiuimcnt  ;  and  tlie  general  impression  left 
is  of  the  chill  magnificence  and  august  superstiLions  of  departed  years. 
We  felt,  on  its  perusal,  the  full  meaning  of  those  noble  lines — - 

**  So  foils,  '^n  1;in;?uishes,  grow*  otd  and  dic<5, 
All  that  ihh  world  is  proud  of^  irotu  iheir  seats 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down ; 
Feriah  the  Roses  sno  the  Flowers  of  Kiogs^ 
Pirinccs  and  EmperoiSy  and  sU  the  palms 
or  all  the  mighty." 

St.  Alban's  Abbey,  a  Metrical  Tale,  somewhat  resembling  in  style 
the  romantic  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  follows.  It  o;iens  with  an  ela- 
borate description  of  the  abbey;  and  afterwards  embodies  a  %'ivid  chro- 
nicle of  the  great  scenes  acted  beneath  its  towers,  in  the  war  between 
Henry  the  bixth  and  the  rebel  house  of  York.  There  is  perhaps  too 
much  mere  painiirifr  in  tin's  poem  for  the  present  taste;  but  there  are 
pa^^sages  of  considerable  animation;  and  a  fine  vein  of  sentimoit  runs 
throughout,  and  is  especially  apparent  where  the  mild  character  of  the 
weak  and  blameless  monarch  is  portrayed.  The  following  is  the  first 
dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

"  Wlib  pious  thought  and  tranced  eve, 
St.  Alban's  Monk,  from  turret  bign. 
Beheld  in  silent  order  rise 
Tint  aAcr  tint  on  the  Eastern  skies: 
First,  cold  rays  edged  the  niaht's  black  shroud. 

Then  rose,  then  amber,  chsnged  the  hue ; 
Then  slowly  purpled  the  soft  cloud,  ' 
.    That  stretcnd  alotr.;  tht-  up|)er  blue; 
While  hauaing  o'er  its  shadowy  titrone, 
Tbe  Siar  of  Moroing  watch'd  alone  ^ 
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But  soon  rooM  jg;oigeoat  Uots  appear. 
And  lell  the  migh^  San  is  near; 
Till  he  look'd  joyous  o'er  yon  brow. 
While  slumbering  War  lay  stretch'd  bclmv. 
Whose  shriuc  bhail  dying  thousamls  stain, 
£re  that  gay  Son  look  np  again." 

The  putufe  of  the  abbey,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  seems  to 
us  very  rich  and  impressive. 

**  Throned  in  the  vale  end  pomp  of  wood. 
The  Norman  Abbey  darkly  stood, 
And  frownM  upon  the  place  of  blood. 
Beneath  the  lowering  western  cloud. 
Till  the  Sun,  from  stormy  shroud, 
Look'd  out,  in  fierce  yet  sullen  ire. 
And  touch'd  the  towering  pile  with  fife. 
Below,  each  battled  turret  seeiu'd 

Th«  Martyr's  Crown  of  Aarae  to  wear; 

While  through  the  airy  arches  tbens. 
The  Sun's  red  splendour  stream'd. 
"    But  transept  roof'3  and  aisles  between 
Lay  stretch'd  in  darker  tint  and  mien. 
As  if  they  mourn'd  the  slaughtered  dead> 
Laid  out  in  blood,  beneath  their  shade. 
Slowl','        \'i5i(jn  c'liangcd  hiir, 
in  suiien  mists  the  Sun  withdrew, 
A  bail  of  lurid  fire  from  view. 
Yet  Gunring  lines  of  buroish'd  gold 
CTraced  where  light  clouds  their  edges  fold) 
Through  the  red  mr.Q  his  station  told. 
Then  evening  fell  o'er  ail  the  vale. 
Faded  each  tow«r  and  turret  pale ; 
Till  shaneltts,hu|^,  obscure  as  dooois  ' 
The  Abbey  stood  in  stead^t  gLoom ; 
Vast,  indistinct,  and  lone, 
Like  beinj^froni  a  world  unknown  l" 

There  are  a  few  Miscellaneous  Poems,  which  display  considerable 
fancy ;  but  die  v  t-rbilication  lu  liitbc,  a:i  well  as  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  is 
oeeasionally  irregular  and  inhanuoiMiMi — ^fimUs  which  may  he  excnaed 
by  the  licence  of  these  times,  but  vfhicdi  are  somewhat  euiioiis  in  the 

productions  of  one  so  trenralously  anxious  for  all  kinds  of  pvopriety  aa 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.  The  Memoir  of  her  Life,  which  preceiles  the  Ro- 
mance, contains  a  view  of  her  secluded  course  of  tranquil  happiness 
uhich  will  be  read  with  interest,  and,  whaj  is  still  be  tter,  copious  ex- 
tracts from  hor  own  diaries,  when  on  her  little  excursions  of  pleasure, 
which  arc  full  ot  vivid  pictures  of  the  TYiost  charming  scenery  in  Eng- 
land. 'l'hc:>e  sketches  have  all  the  nakedness  of  truth;  and  form 
edifying  contrast  to  the  richly  coloured  descriptions  in  her  ronaaeest 
As  a  whole,  these  volumes  cannot  fail  in  a  great  measure  to  gratify  the 
expectation  they  have  excited ;  and  will  be  welcomed  as  completiiig 
the  works,  and  as  exhibiting  the  character  and  genius  of  one  to  whom 
so  many  thousands  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  best  intellectual  ^n^- 
tilkations  and  most  lasting  impressions  of  their  livi  s;.  For  these  pur- 
poses only  have  they  been  produced  by  Mr.  Kadt  liire,  who  has  devoted 
tJie  entire  sum  paid  for  the  copv-ri^ht  to  charily,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bibiiop  ol  Batli  and  ^Vcl]s  and  Sir  Walter  Stirling. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  JUKE  JUDKINS,  ESQ.  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

I 

» 

1  AH  the  only  son  of  a  considerable  brazier  in  Birmingham,  who 
dying  in  1803^  left  nic  successor  to  the  business,  with  no  other  incum- 
brance tlian  a  sort  of  rent-charge,  which  I  am  enjoined  to  pay  out  of  it, 
of  ninety-tliree  pounds  sterling  per  annum  to  his  widow,  my  mother; 
and  wliich  tlie  improving  state  of  the  concern,  1  bless  Goil,  has  hitherto 
enabled  me  to  discharge  with  punctuaHty.  (I  say,  I  am  enjoined  to  pay 
Uie  said  sum,  but  not  strictly  obligated;  that  it  to  say,  as  the  will  k 
worded,  I  believe  the  law  would  relieve  me  from  the  payment  of  it ;  bat 
the  wishes  of  a  dying  parent  should  in  some  sort  bava  the  eflect  of 
law.)  So  that  though  the  annual  profits  of  my  business,  on  an  average 
of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  would  appear  to  an  indifferent  observer, 
who  should  inspf'ot  my  shop-books,  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  one  tliou- 
srmd  three  hundred  and  three  pounds,  odd  shillings,  the  real  proceeds 
in  fhnt  time  have  fallen  short  of  that  sum  to  the  amount  of  the  afore- 
said payment  of  ninety-three  pounds  sterling  annually. 

I  was  always  my  father's  favourite.  He  took  a  delight  to  the  very 
last  in  recounting  the  litde  sagacious  tricks,  and  innocent  artifices,  of 
ray  childhood.  One  manifestation  thereof  1  never  heard  him  repest 
without  tears  of  joy  trickling  down  his  cheeks.  It  seems  that  when  I 
quitted  the  parental  roof  (Auu:ust  27th,  178B,)  being  then  six  years  and 
not  quite  a  month  old,  to  proceed  to  the  I'rcp  School  at  Warwick, 
where  my  father  was  a  sort  of  trustee,  my  mother — as  molliers  are 
usually  provident  on  these  occasions — had  stuffed  the  pockets  of  the 
coach,  which  was  to  convey  me  and  six  more  children  of  my  own 
growdi,  that  were  going  to  be  entered  along  with  me  at  the  same  semi- 
nary, with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gingerbread,  which  I  remember 
my  father  said  was  more  than  was  needed;  and  so  indeed  it  was,  for  if 
1  liad  been  to  eat  it  all  myself,  it  would  have  got  stale  and  mouldy  be- 
fore it  had  been  half  spent.  The  consideration  whereof  set  me  npon 
Try  contrivances  how  I  miidit  secure  to  myself  as  much  of  the  ginger- 
bread as  would  ki^H'p  'j^ood  lor  tlie  next  two  or  three  days,  and  yet  none 
of  the  rest  in  a  uKiuner  be  wasted.  I  had  a  little  pair  of  pocket  com- 
passes which  1  usually  carried  about  me  for  the  purpose  of  making 
draughts  and  measurements,  at  which  I  was  always  very  ingenious, 
of  tlie  various  engines  and  mechanical  inventions,  in  which  such 
a  town  as  Birmingham  abounded.  By  the  means  of  these,  and  a 
small  penknife,  which  my  father  had  given  me,  I  cut  out  the  one  half 
of  thp  cake,  calculating  that  the  remainder  would  reasonably  serve 
my  turn,  and  subdividing  it  into  many  little  slices,  whicli  were  curious 
to  sec  for  the  neatness  and  niceness  of  their  proportion,  1  sold  it  out  in 
so  many  penny  vk'orths  to  my  young  companions,  as  served  us  all  the  way 
to  Warwick,  which  is  a  distance  of  scMne  twenty  miles  from  this  town  ; 
and  very  merry,  1  asanre  you,  we  made  ourselves  with  it,  feasting  all 
the  way«  By  this  honest  stratagem  I  put  double  the  prime  coat  of  the 
gingerbread  into  my  purse,  and  secured  as  much  as  I  thought  would 
keep  good  and  moiat  for  my  next  two  or  three  days  eating.  When  1 
told  tin's  to  my  parents  on  their  first  visit  to  me  at  Warwick,  my  father 
(good  man)  patted  rr.c  on  the  cheek,  and  stroked  my  head,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  could  never  make  enough  of  mc  ;  but  my  mother  unaccountably 
burst  into  tears,  and  said  "  it  was  a  very  niggardly  action,"  or  some  such 
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arrangements^  which  the  ardour  of  ray  youthful  impetuosity  could  hardly 
brook  at  that  time  (love  and  youth  wUl  be  precipitate)—«oine  prcUmi- 
nary  arrangements,  I  say,  with  the  landlora  respecting  fixtnrea— >veiy 

necessary  things  to  be  considered  in  a  young  man  ahovt  to  settle  in  the 

world,  though  not  very  accordant  with  the  impatient  state  of  my  then 
pnssions — some  obstacles  about  the  valuation  of  the  fixtures,  had 
liitlierto  prcrliulcd  (nn(i  I  shall  always  think  providentially)  my  final 
closes  \sith  Ills  olFi  r,  wlu  n  one  of  those  accidents,  which,  unimportant 
in  themselves,  often  arise  tu  give  a  turn  to  the  inosi  serious  iutcmions 
of  our  life,  intervened,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  my  projecta  of  wiving 
and  of  bouaekeeping.   I  waa  never  much  given  to  theatrical  entertain* 
ments ;  that  is,  at  no  time  of  my  life  was  I  ever  witat  they  call  a  regular 
play-goer ;  but  on  aome  occasion  of  a  benefit-night,  which  waa  ex- 
pected to  be  very  productive,  and  indeed  turned  out  so»  Cleora  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  be  present,  1  could  do  no  less  than  ofiVr,  as  I  <lid 
very  wiUingly,  to  'squire  her  and  her  mother  to  the  pit.    At  tliat  urae 
it  was  not  customary  in  our  town  for  tradesfolk,  except  some  of  the 
very  topping  ones,  to  sit  as  they  now  do  in  the  boxes.    At  the  time 
appointed  I  waited  upon  the  ladies,  m  ho  had  brought  with  them  a  young 
roan,  a  distant  relation,  whom  it  aeems  they  had  invited  to  be  of  the  pnr^. 
Thia  a  little  disconcerted  me,  as  I  had  about  roe  barely  silver  enoagh 
to  pay  for  our  three  selves  at  the  door,  and  did  not  at  first  know  that 
their  relation  hnd  proposed  paying  for  himself.    Howprer,  to  do  the 
^mmg  man  justice,  he  not  only  paid  for  liimself,  but  for  the  old  lady 
besides,  leaving  me  only  to  pay  for  two,  as  it  were.    In  our  passage  to 
the  theatre,  the  notice  of  Cleora  was  attracted  to  some  orange  wenches 
that  stood  about  the  doors  vending  their  commodities.   She  was  lean- 
ing on  my  arm,  and  I  could  feel  her  every  now  and  then  giving  me  a 
nodge,  as  it  is  called,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  were  binta  that  I 
ahould  bi'.y  some  oranges.    It  seems  it  is  a  cuatom  at  Birmingham,  and 
perhaps  in  otlier  places,  when  a  gentleman  treats  ladies  to  the  play,>» 
especially  when  n  fttll  nif»ht  is  expected,  and  that  the  hon«;e  will  be  in- 
conveniently warm,  to  provide  ihcm  with  this  kind  of  fruit,  oranges 
being  esteemed  for  their  eooling  property.    But  how  could  1  guess  at 
that,  never  having  treated  ladies  to  a  play  before,  and  being,  as  I  said, 
quite  a  novice  at  these  kind  of  entertainments?    At  last  she  spoke 
plain  out,  and  begged  that  I  would  buy  some  of  **  those  oranges," 
pointing  to  a  particular  barrow.   But  when  1  came  to  examine  the 
fruit,  I  did  not  tliink  that  the  quality  of  it  was  answerable  to  the  price. 
In  this  way  I  handled  several  baskets  of  them,  but  something  io  than 
all  displensptl  me.    Some  bad  thin  rinrls,  nnd  some  were  plainly  over 
ripe,  which  is  as  great  a  fa\ilt  as  not  bring  ripe  enough,  and  1  could 
not  (what  they  call)  make  a  bargain.    While  I  stood  hagglmg  wjth  the 
women,  secretly  determining  to  put  off  my  purchase  till  I  should  get 
within  the  theatre,  where  I  expected  wn  lAioold  have  better  choice,  the 
young  raan,  the  cousin,  who  it  seems  had  left  us  without  my  missing 
him,  came  running  to  us  with  his  pockets  stuffed  out  with  orangea,  in- 
side and  out,  as  they  say.    It  seems,  not  liking  the  look  of  the  fiirrow- 
fruit,  any  more  than  myself,  he  had  slipped  away  to  an  eminent  fruit- 
erer's  about  three  dnors  distant,  which  1  never  hnd  the  sense  to  think  of, 
and  had  laid  out  a  matter  of  two  shillings  in  some  of  the  best  St. 
Michael's,  I  ihmk,  I  ever  tasted.    What  a  little  hinge,  as  I  said,  before. 
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which  characterises  the  modern  temper  ;  and  accorrlingly  he  has  drawn 
a  picture,  wliicli  we  t'cel  to  be  unusual,  but  are  inchned  to  suspect  may 
be  true,  ilis  buoyant  spirit  would  not  suiler  him  to  be  iin|>Oiied  on:  he 
has  pushed  aside  tbe  gloom  whidi  time  has  accumulated  round  the 
olden  days,  and  hat  beheld  a  gay  and  laughing  vision,  to  the  brilKance 
of  which  he  has  attempted,  and  we  think  not  altogether  without  succeai, 
to  dojustice  in  his  pages. 

In  his  preface,  Lord  Blesington  confesses  "  De  Vavasour"  to  be  a 
first  production;  and  adds,  in  rt  fcrence  to  his  views  in  writing  it,  that 
**  he  has  endeavoured  to  adlicre  strictly  to  chronology,  and  to  charac- 
terise, as  fauhfully  as  his  abilities  would  permit,  the  persons  who,  dur- 
ing the  period  described,  trod  the  field  of  war,  or  dallied  in  the  bowers 
of  love.  Tbe  critics  will  say,"  he  proceeds,  '*that  there  is  a  super- 
fluity of  eating  and  drinking,  and  fighting.  But  what  were  the  occupa- 
tions of  chevaliers  ?  feasting  and  fighting.  What  filled  up  the  duties  of 
their  lives  ?  devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  If,  therefore,  these  be  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  fourtooTith  century,  the  crin'c  must  be  pleased  to  let 
feasting  and  fighting  flourish. "  This  extract  from  our  author  s  pretace 
will  perhaps  enable  the  roadi  r  to  judge  pretty  nearly  as  well  whether 
De  Vavai^our  is  likely  to  suit  his  or  her  taste,  as  would  the  most  lumi- 
nous abstract  that  we  could  furnish  of  iu  story,  or  the  moat  laboured 
description  of  its  oharacters.  TVe  shall  therefore  refrain  from  troubling 
our  readers  with  these :  and  tbe  rather,  because,  to  say  truth,  clearness 
and  vividness  in  the  developeroent  of  either  plot  or  cfaaraicter  are  not 
exactly  the  author's  forte.  He  seems  to  have  let  his  pen  run  gaily  and 
easily  aTon?' — as  if  it  was  moving  at  least  as  much  for  its  owner's 
annisriiient  as  for  that  of  any  one  else.  And,  by  ,the  by,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  oneof  the  most  effectual  recipes  for  coostmcting 
an  amusing  book,  provided  the  materials  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the 
hand  that  is  to  work  tbeia,  ate  Sued  to  eadi  other,  and  to  their  pnr- 

Iiose.  If  a  gallant  and  courtly  tale  of  chivalry  be  to  the  readei^a  taste, 
et  liri  (\w  say  "her,"  for  it  is  evidently  intended  as  a  lady's  book) 
read  De  Vavasour  forthwith,  and  pass  a  judgment  upon  it  for  herself 
and  friends,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  at  least  ns  miirh  to  the  pur- 
pose as  any  with  whicli  v.  o  could  tui  nisli  her  ;  since  a  romance  i?,  after 
all,  a  production  die  merit  of  which  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  success. 

We  must  not  ibrget  to  mention  that  an  historical  character  is  given  to 
this  novel,  by  introducing  into  it  various  real  persons  who  figured 
during  tlie  period  at  which  tbe  scene  it  laid.  Among  these,  the  reader 
will  pleased  to  find  sketches  of  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  and 
his  young  Queen,  of  Pope  John,  and  King  Philip  of  France ;  but  the 
most  conspicuous  and  doubtless  the  most  interesting  of  these,  especially 
to  novel-readers — for  there  no  other  real  person,  even  of  those  ro- 
mantic times,  with  whom  we  assuciato  so  romantic  an  interest — is  the 
piftcd,  the  hiL^li-soulcd,  and  accomplislietl  Petrarch.  We  are  introduced 
to  iiiai  at  no  great  distance  of  time  before  his  first  interview  witli  Laura, 
and  we  have  a  description  of  that  interview  itself,  which  vras  afterwards 
to  fill  the  world  with  such  passionate  love-strains  as  have  never  aince 
been  equalled,  in  their  way,  and  cannot  be  surpassed.  Madame  de 
Sade,  the  far-famed  Laura  hersdf,  is  also  among  the  cbaractera  intro- 
duced ;  but  she  plays  as  frigid  a  part  in  the  novel  as  she  does  in  the 
poetry  which  has  immortalised  her. 
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Of  a  different  description,  liowever,  is  the  love-afiair  between  the 
hero  and  his  mittraM,  Cectle  de  Cominges,  whose  diarecter,  we  are 
compelled  Co  tay,  »  the  best  delineation  in  the  novel*   Indeed  the 

strongest  point  of  "  De  Vavasour"  is  to  be  found  in  its  copious  details  of 
gallantry  and  the  business  of  the  heart.  In  these  matters,  even  the  holy 
father  himself  is  made  to  appear  rather  more  intelligent  than  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  solemnity  of  his  character ;  and  the  whole  account 
of  the  Cour  d' Amour  and  its  proceeding's  will,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  be  read  with  intense  interest  by  many  a  curious  fair  one,  anxious 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  singular  constitution  and  celebrated 
decisions. 

We  subjoioy  as  illttstrative  of  the  general  tone  of  the  work,  the  UyU 
lowing  scene  between  the  hero  and  his  mistress  in  disguise,  who  vimtB 
him  when  engaged  in  a  secret  political  discussion.  It  should  be  pre- 
mised that  the  lady  posseR<;es  considerable  interest  in  various  quarters, 
which  the  Pope  seelU  to  propitiate,  by  sending  her,  through  her  lover, 
a  splendid  present. 

**  Their  debate  vv  is  witi  rrupied  by  a  loud  altercation.   *  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, Hawkwoodr'  saiti  De  Vavdsour. 
*' '  A  young  cavalier  declares  he  will  force  his  way,*  answered  the  worthy 

squire. 

**  *  Cut  him  r!own,'  cried  Reginald. 

*'  *  Let  him  if  he  dares/  ani^wered  a  well-known  voice  j  and  in  rushed  the 
haodsomest  youth  that  ever  graced  the  walls  of  Avignon.^  He  was  dreNcd 
in  black,  after  the  Spanish  fashion;  and  his  hat,  looped  with  brilliants,  was 

surmounted  by  a  plume  of  white  feathers.  *  Young  sir,*  said  Reginald, 
smiltug,  '  your  appearance  is  captivating:  all  that  your  dress  wants  I  am  au- 
thorised to  i^ive,  for  I  suppose  you  to  be  the  person  expected  by  his  Holiness. 
Look  at  this.' 

"The  eyes  of  the  youth  sparkled  with  joy,  on  beholding  the  splendid  gifl: 
Resrinald  placed  the  chain  around  his  oeck,  and  ilic  cross  hung  upon  a  beat* 
iu^  licart.  Reginald  retired  with  the  Spaniard  to  his  piivute  apartment.  '  1 
did  not  expect  to  meet  Petrarch  here/  exclatined  the  stranger  ':  *  I  do  not 
mind  Pierre  Roger:  he  has  masqueraded  it,  many  a  time  and  oft,  even  here 
in  our  poor  city  of  Avignon.  But  Petrarch  is  a  modest  man,  and  will  think 
roe  a  very  improper  person.' 

"  '  Do  yoo  thmk  he  has  rec<^i8ed  you  ?  I  should  imagine  the  brown 
colour  and  mustaehies  were  lufiicient  cfisguise,  especially  with  these  Gilse 
ringlets.  I  will  announce  to  my  friends  thai^it  was  the  Pope's  wish  yon 
should  know  our  secrets  * 

"  '  Your  hospitaliiY^'  suid  the  voulh,  '  does  'not  overwhelm  me  :  would 
it  not  be  kind,  wouldf  it  not  be  ponte,  to  offer  an  apartment  in  your  house  to 
a  stranj^r  ?* 

"  *  I  trust,'  said  Reginald,  aloud,  *  that  Don  Alphonso  will  command  every 
thina  which  this  house  can  afford.  Hawkwood,  see  to  his  Excellency's 
oomforto.'  He  then  left  the  chamber,  and  staled  that  Don  Alpbonso  had 
been  idected  by  the  Pope  for  beauty  as  well  as  talents :  '  for  it  aoay  be  neces- 
sary,' added  he,  *  to  assume  female  apparel,  for  which  nn  one  is  more  qualified 
than  our  new  associate.  See,  Petrarch,  how  high  this  youth  stands  iu  his 
Holiness's  estimation  :  look  at  his  own  hand  and  we  know  it  is  not  every 
day  that  John  gives  such  presents.' 

"  Reginald  then  h  i  te:u  1  to  seek  the  handsomc  Stranger.  •  In  tmih/said 

be,  *ybu  arc  a  nmsl  Ijcwuching  youth.* 

'  A^,  Sir  Reginald,  give  his  black  iiuiiuence  iiis  due,  and  all  poor  sin- 
ners tbei^*<-l  think  I  could  win  hatf.a<doaen  hearts  this  evening,  in  this 
wicked  town  :  and,  by  the  memory  of  the  great  Alphonso,  who  at  Muradat 
killed,  wounded,  or  sat  two  hundred  thousand  Moors,—-!  would  kill  or 
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wound  as  many  female  hearts  as  I  could  conot  miiuiies,  and  1  woiiM  eob- 
nence  with  no  other  person  than  our  coy,  pious  prutle,  Madame  Laura.* 

**  *  Come,  my  lovely  conqueror,  we  must  adjourn  to  llic  council-chamber, 
and  at  present  think  of  popes,  and  Humans,  emperors  and  kings.*" 

We  will  not  forestall  the  curiosity  of  oiir  readers  by  any  further  ex- 
tracts from  the  paircs  of  this  work,  which  would  be  but  an  unnece&!>ary 
occupaiion  of  our  room,  inasmuch  as  before  the  present  Number  of  the 
Magazine  appears,    De  Vavasoar*'  will,  doubtless*  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  novel-reading  public. 


THE   DUBLIN  TABINET  BALL. 

A  LARGE  district  of  Dublin,  commonly  called  "The  Tiibcrty,"  is 
occupied  by  the  manufacturers  of  tabinet.    Thi^  {kh  i  of  ihe  rity  ex- 
hibits at  all  tmicb  a  disagreeable  aspect.    It  is  a  labyriniii  of  narrow 
lanes,  corapoaed  of  old  and  crazy  bouses*  and  is  cboaked  with  naatiness 
of  every  kind,   Bven  when  its  enbmiotis  population  Is  in  active  em- 
ployment, the  senses  arc  shocked  with  much  odious  circumstance ;  but 
when  labour  is  suspended,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  the  inhabitants  are. 
thrown  out  of  employment,  a  spectacle  of  wretchedness  is  presented  in 
this  quarter  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  of  which  it  would  require  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Crabbe  for  the  delineation  of  misery  to  conrey  any  ade- 
quate picture.    In  the  last  month  the  manufacturing  class  iiave  becu 
without  occupation  or  food.    I  passed,  not  very  many  days  ago,  through 
the  district  in  wliieh  they  cbiefl^  reside,  and  do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  witnessed  a  more  distressmg  scene.   The  streets  may  be  said  to 
have  awarmed  with  want.    With  starvation  and  despi^r  in  tlieir  coun- 
tenances, and  with  their  amis  hanging  in  listlessness  at  their  sides, 
hundreds  of  emaciated  men  stood  ?n  jrronp*?      every  comer.  They 
gaped  on  every  person  of  the  better  class  who  chanced  to  pass  them, 
Willi  the  vacant  earnestness  of  famine  ;  an<l  when  the  rqujpa«:e  of  some 
jjanipcred  and  vaia-glunous  citizen  rolled  by,  it  wa^  painiui  to  obi>erve 
m  the  expression      thenr  faces  the  dumb  comparisoA  widi  their  own 
condition,  which  was  passing  through  their  minds.   The  doors  of  the 
houses  lay  wide  open,  and,  lighted  up  as  they  were  with  the  new  and 
brilliant  sunshine  of  May,  afforded  an  insight  into  the  recesses  of  inter- 
nal wretchedness.    Their  wives  and  children  were  seen  huddled  up 
together,  with  scarcely  a  shred  of  raiment  upon  their  discnlonrcd  and 
emaciated  limbs.    Their  beds  and  blankets  had  been  trfln^,^Ll  red  to  the 
pawnbrokers;  and  of  their  furniture,  notlnng  but  the  meie  iixiurcs 
remained.    The  ashes  round  the  hearth  seemed  to  be  of  a  week's 
standing ;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  few  potatoe-skins,  scat- 
tered about  the  door,  were  the  relics  of  a  repast  of  no  very  recent  date. 
Silence  in  general  prevailed  through  these  receptacles  of  calamity, 
except  that  now  and  then  I  heard  the  wailing  of  a  child,  who  called 
with  n  feeble  cry  for  bread.    Most  of  these  ho!!*?e5  of  affliction  were 
deserted  by  the  men,  who  stood  in  irighiful  ^atljt  rings  in  the  public 
way.    But  here  and  there  I  observed  the  wan  but  athletic  father  of  a 
family,   silting  in  the  uiicnur  of  his  hovel,  with  his  hands  locked 
upon  his  knee,  surrounded  by  his  children,  of  whose  presence  he  ap- 
peared to  be  scarcely  conscious,  and  with  his  wild  and  matted  hair,  his 
Hxed  and  maddening  eye,  his.hard  and  stony  lip,  exhibiting  a  perso- 
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mlkation  of  despair  ;  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  looking  like  the  Ugolino  of 
**  The  Liberty." — Wliatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  Irish  character, 
iDaensibiUty  to  distress  is  not  amongst  them.    Much  substantial  and 
practical  commiseration  was  exhibited  among  the  higher  orders  for  the 
flttiTeringB  of  the  unfortunate  manufacturers,  and  various  expedients 
were  adopted  for  their  relief.    It  was,  among  other  devices  of  benevo- 
lence, suggested  to  the  Marchioness  of  Wellesley.  tlmt  a  public  ball  at 
theRotundn  would  be  of  use,  and  accordingly  a    Tabinet  Ball,"  under 
the  auspices  of  tiiat  lair  and  newly  ennobled  lady,  was  announced. 
The  notice  was  given  in  order  to  afford  the  young  ladies  in  the  countrv 
an  opportunity  of  couiiug  to  town,  and  the  11th  of  May  was  Hxcd  lor 
the  metropolitan  fSte,   Peremptory  orders  were  issued  at  the  Castle, 
that  no  person  should  appear  in  any  other  than  Irish  manufacture.  A 
great  sensation  was  produced  by  what  in  such  a  provincial  town  as  Dub- 
un  may  be  considered  as  an  event.   Crowds  of  families  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  tbe  country;  and  if  any  prudential  grazier  remonstrated 
against  the  expense  of  a  journey  to  the  metropolis,  the  eyes  of  the 
young  ladies  having  duly  filled  witii  tears,  and  mamma  liaving  protested 
that  Mr.  O'Flaherty  might  as  well  send  the  girls  to  a  convent,  and 
doom  them  to  old-maidenhood  for  life,  the  old  carriage  was  ordered 
to  the  hall-door,  and  came  creaking  into  town,  laden  with  the  rmral 
belleSf  who  were  to  make  a  conquest  at "  the  Tabinet  Ball.'*  The  ar- 
rival of  the  important  day  was  looked  for  with  impatience,  and  many  a 
young  heart  was  kept  beating  under  it's  virgin  zone  at  the  pleasurable 
anticipation.     In  the  interval  much  good  was  accomplished,  and 
Terpsichore  set  the  loom  at  work.    Every  milliner's  shop  gave  notes 
of  profuse  and  prodigal  preparation.    At  last  the  11th  of  May  arrived, 
and  at  about  ten  o'clock  the  city  shook  with  the  roll  of  carriages  hur- 
rving  from  all  qnarters  to  the  Rotunda.  Not  very  long  ago,  Doctor 
Brimtley*  the  astronomer,  cook  the  noise  of  a  newly  estAlished  mano* 
&ciory  for  the  indication  of  an  approaching  earthquake  ;  and  if  he  had 
not  been  removed  since  then  from  the  contem|dation  of  the  stars,  he 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  taken  the  concussion  of  the  Tabinet  Rall- 
night,  for  the  earthquake  itself.    The  love  ot dancinfr  is  not  among  my 
addictions,  and  it  is  the  tendency  of  most  persons  ol  my  juofcssion  to 
set  up  as  a  kind  ul  spurious  Childe-Harolds  upon  occasions  of  this 
kind ;  but  as  the  object  of  the  ball  was  national,  and  I  was  solicitous  to 
take  a  close  survey  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  his  Transatlantic  bride,  I 
resolved  to  join  the  festive  gathering,  which  charity  and  its  amiable 
patroness  had  assembled.   The  Rotunda,  where  the  ball  was  given,  is 
a  very  beautiful  building,  erected,  I  believe,  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and  is  one  of  those  models  of  pure  architecture  with  which  Dublin 
abounds.    Upon  enteriii^,^  jt,  how  different  was  the  scene  from  tli;it 
with  which  it  was  Msociated,  and  how  strong  a  contrast  was  pre  <^  iit<  d 
between  the  gorgeous  and  glittering  spectacle  before  me,  and  that 
which  i  have  endeavoured  to  describe.   My  mind  still.retained  son'e 
of  those  movrnfitl  reflections  which  the  contemplation  of  misery  hsd 
produced;  and  when  I  ibundmyself  snrrounded  with  a  blaze  of  intense 
and  brilliant  illumination,  and  encompassed  by  a  crowd,  glittering  with 
splrndour,  youth,  nnd  beauty,  and  moving  in  men^uro  to  exhilarating 
rnnsic,   the  naked  and  half-flnnished  wretches,  uhoni  I  had  ^ren  so 
recently,  rose  like  phantoms  m  my  memory,  and  my  imagination  went 
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back  to  die  abode  of  atarvation,  and  to    the  houso  of  iroe."   I  did  not, 
howeTery  permit  these  melancholy  reflections  to  lay  any  pennaDent  bold 
upon  me  j  and  indeed  the  recollection  that  pleasure  was  made  in  this  * 
instance  to  minister  to  the  relief  of  sorrow,  should  have  reconciled  a 
person  of  a  much  more  ascetic  quality  of  mind  than  I  am,  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  enjoyments  of  so  brilliant  a  scene.    I  question,  whether  in 
London  itself,  however  it  may  surpass  our  metropolis  in  wealth  and 
grandeur,  more  spleodour  in  alliance  with  good  taate  oould  leadily  be 
displayed.   There  waa  an  immense  aaeemUage  of  youn^  and  beanlifol 
women,  dressed  in  an  attire  which*  toatead  of  impairing,  tended  to  set 
off,  the  lov^esa  of  their  atpecta»  and  the  symmetry  of  their  line 
forms — that  sweetness  and  innocency  of  expression  which  characterises 
an  Irish  lady,  sat  upon  their  faces, — modesty,  kindness,  and  vivacity 
played  in  their  features,  and  C!;race  and  joyousness  swayed  the  move- 
ment of  limbs  which  Chantrc  y  would  not  disdain  to  select  for  a  model. 
While  I  was  looking  upon  thitt  iinc  spectacle  with  some  feeling  of  na- 
tional pride,  it  waa  announced  that  Lord  WeUealey  and  the  Mar* 
chioneaa  were  about  to  enter  the  room.  There  was  a  sudden  cessation  ia 
the  dancing,  and  the  light  airs  to  which  the  crowd  had  been  moving, 
were  exchanged  for  the  Royal  Anthem.   I  bad  never  observed  tl^ 
Marquis  so  nearly  as  to  form  a  very  accurate  notion  of  him,  and  his 
beautiful  American  I  had  never  seen,    1  felt  a  strong  curiosity  about 
her.  A  Yankee,  and  a  Papist,  turned  into  a  Vice-Qucen  !  !   There  was 
'  something  strange  in  this  caprice  of  fortune,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see 
theperson  with  whom  the  bliiid  goddess  had  played  so  fantastic  a  freak. 

The  Marchiooees's  name  ia  Caton :  she  ia  the  widow  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son, and  ia  thua  allied,  in  aome  degree,  with  the  Bonaparte  family. 
She  came  to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  her  aiater,  with  no  other  object 
than  to  see  the  country.  Having  been  introduced  to  the  most  fashion- 
able  circles,  she  did  not  at  first  disclose  her  religion,  which  might  have 
bpen  an  obstacle  to  the  cordiality  of  hrr  rocopnon.  Her  addiction  to 
I*opery  was  little  suspected,  as  may  be  judged  from  her  having  been 
selected,  by  Mr.  Saurin,  as  his  political  confidante.  It  was  at  a  party 
at  his  house  (so  at  least  it  is  rumoured  in  DubUn)  that  she  first  revealed 
her  leanioga  towarda  the  Pope.  The  learned  gentleman,  whose  splsea 
lo  the  religion  of  the  country,  considering  his  Huguenot  descent  and 
his  fall  from  office,  ought  to  be  forgiYen,  had  indnlg^  in  Tiolent  tirades 
againat  Lord  Wellesley ;  upon  which  the  amiable  widow  did  not  hint 
a  comment :  and  when  he  came  to  an  attack  upf>n  Popery,  although 
some  symptoms  nf  uneasiness  were  displayed,  yet  for  a  long  time  no 
remonstrance  made.  Mr.  Saurin  was  not  interrupted  in  his  fleers 
at  traui^ubstantiaiion  :  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  in  some  pleasantries 
at  the  expense  of  auricular  confession  :  certain  interesting  anecdotes 
touching  the  Borgia  family  were  allowed  to  pass ;  hot  when  he  came 
to  Prince  Hohenloe,  and  opened  a  battery  upon  Bambergb,  the  widow 
eould  hold  no  longer  ;  and,  tnming  upon  Mr.  £x>attorney-generaI, 
proclaimed  herself  a  Papist.  The  dismay  produced  by  this  intimation 
may  be  more  rondily  con]rrturod  than  described.  AVhether  a  slight 
flush  came  over  the  calm  and  corni  ;j:atcd  countenance  of  the  host  has 

not  been  stated  in  the  common  k  ijort  of  this  a<^recnble  incident; 

.  ^  ^  .... 

but  it  is  said,  that  the  fair  American  volunteered  her  interposition  mth 
Prince  Hohenloe,  on  behali^  of  her  friend,  in  order  to  procure  his  rs* 
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geous  retinue  of  richly  decontod  attendants,  the  Viceroy  and  his  con- 
sort advanced  towards  the  i?T!iTicnse  assemhly,  who  received  them  with 
acchimation.    She  was  leaning  upon      arm.    lie  seemed  justly  proud 
of  so  fair  a  burthen.    The  conscionsincss  of  so  noble  a  possession  had 
the  effect  upon  him  which  the  inspirations  of  Genius  were  said  to  have 
produced  upon  a  celebrated  actor,  and  he  looked  "  six  feet  high,"  com- 
pact  and  well  knit  together,  with  great  alertness  in  his  movements,  aod 
with  no  further  stoop  than  sixty  winters  have  left  upon  him,  with  a 
searching  and  finely  irradiated  eye,  and  with  cheeks  which,  however 
furrowed,  carry  but  few  traces  of  the  tropics.    The  victor  of  Tippoo 
SuWk  nm\  the  conqueror  of  Captain  Rock,  ent.^rcd  the  Rotunda.    1  am 
not  quite  sure  that  there  was  not  a  slight  toucli  of  melo-dramatic  im- 
portance in  his  air  and  manner;  and  with  a  good  deal  of  genuine  dig- 
nity, it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  something  ariificial  and  thea* 
trical  in  his  entrance  upon  a  stage,  In  which  ephemeral  majesty  was 
to  be  performed.   It  was  said  by  Voltaire  of  a  real  monarch,  that  no 
man  could  so  well  perform  the  part  of  a  king.      Le  Role  de  Roi,"  is 
a  phrase  which,  amounting  to  a  truism,  loses  its  force  pechaps  when 
applied  to  a  lord-lieutenant.    Lord  Welleslcy  seemed  to  me  to  per- 
sonate his  sovereign  with  too  elaborate  a  fidelity  to  the  part,  and  to 
forget  that  he  was  not  in  permanent  jxiasession  of  ihe  character  upon 
a  stage  winch  was  imdcr  the  direcnua  uf  such  c^ipiicious  managers,  and 
that  he  must  speedily  relinquish  it  to  some  other  actor  upon  our  pro* 
▼inctal  boards.   He  is  uniptestionably  a  man  of  very  great  abilities; 
a  speaker  of  the  first  order;  a  statesman  with  wide  and  philosophic 
views,  who  does  not  bound  his  prospects  by  any  artificial  horison. 
He  has  great  fame  as  a  politician,  and  has  the  merit  of  having  co- 
operated with   Mr.  O'Connel  in  the  pacifirntion  of  Irclanrl.  With 
these  intrinsic  and  substantial  claims  to  renown,  it  is  stranire  that 
he  should  rely  so  much  upon  tlie  gew-gaw  of  a  spurious  court  for  his 
importance,  and  be  in  love  with  tbe  raree-show  of  vice-regal  honours. 
A  throne  surmounted  with  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  gold  and  scarlet  was 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  room  for  his  reception;  and  to  this  aest 
of  mock  regality  he  advanced  with  his  vice-queen,  with  a  measured  and 
stately  step.    When  he  had  reached  this  place  of  dignity,  his  suite 
formed  themselves  into  a  hollow  square,  and  excluded  from  any  too 
familiar  approach  the  crowd  of  spectators   that  thronged  around. 
A  sort  of  boundary  was  formed  by  the  lines  of  aide-de-camps,  train- 
bearers,  and  pnursuivanfs  of  all  kinds.    I  pt  <  ^!iin])tuously  advanced  to 
the  verge  of  tins  sacred  limit,  when  I  was  checked  by  an  urchin  page 
of  about  ten  years  of  age,  who,  dressed  in  flaming  scarlet,  and  with  Us 
epaulets  dropping  in  woven  gold  to  his  heels,  seemed  to  mock  the  con- 
sequence of  his  noble  roaster,  and  with  an  imperious  squall  lie  enjoined 
me  to  keep  back.   I  obeyed  this  Lilliputian  despot,  and  retired  one  or 
two  paces,  but  stood  at  such  a  distance  as  to  enable  me  to  survey  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  scene.    The  Marquis  was  dressed  in  a  rich  uni- 
form, with  a  profusion  of  orders.    He  wore  wlnte  pantaloons,  with 
short  boots  lined  with  gold,  and  with  tassels  of  the  same  material. 
The  Marcliioness  was  dressed  in  white  tabinet,  crossed  with  a  garland 
of  flowers.  She  struck  me  at  once  not  only  as  a  very  fine,  but  d^: 
nified  woman.   Nobody  would  have  suspected  that  she  had  not  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  that  proud  aristocracy  to  which  she  has  been 
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deportment  of  His  Excellency  tended  to  enhance  the  burlesque  of  the 
whole  business.    He  affected  all  the  aancJialancc  of  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  royalty.    His  attitude  was  studiously  careless,  while  that 
mid  pbysiognoniy,  of  which,  with  all  hts  practice  in  eoartti  he  it  aot 
the  aMolute  master,  betrayed  his  anxiety  for  the  production  of  e6Swt. 
One  of  his  legs  was  thrown  heedlessly  over  the  other,  to  indicate  tliat 
ht  was  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  but  at  the  same  time,  his  piercing  and  n> 
gacious  eye  seemed  to  search  amidst  the  crowd  for  that  reverence 
both  to  his  person  and  to  his  office,  to  which  he  surmispd,  perhaps,  that 
he  possessed  a  somewhat  di^spntable  claim.     I  was  not  a  little  amused 
when  His  Excellency's  eyes  tncountered  those  of  that  redoubted  cham- 
pion of  ascendancy,  tlic  Reverend  Sir  Harcourt  Lees.    My  EngUsh 
readers,  who  have  only  known  Sir  Harcourt  through  the  medium  of  his 
loyal  cdebrity,  and  who  have  never  seen  the  prodigy  himself,  may  be 
disposed  to  think  Sir  Harcourt  a  gaunt  and  dreary  man,  with  a  ^na- 
tical  and  desolate  look,  and  with  that  grim  aspect  of  devotion  which 
characterised  the  warlike  propagator^t)f  Protestantism  under  the  Crom- 
wellian  standard.    But  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the  plain 
realities  of  Sir  Harcourt  than  tliis  "  beau  ideal"  of  that  distinoruished 
personage.    As  he  was  the  next  pL  i  son  in  importance  to  Lord  ^VclI^-sIev' 
at  the  Tabinet  Ball,  it  may  not  be  niapposite  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
him.    For  many  years  he  was  unknown  to  the  public,  and  among  hit 
own  immediate  friends  was  regarded  as  a-*  harmless  and  somewhst 
simple  man,  who  could  discuss  a  bottle  of  daiet  much  hetter  than  a 
homily,  a  daring  fox-hunter,  and  a  good-humoured  divine,  who  would 
have  passed  without  any  sort  of  note,  but  for  certain  flashes  of  singu- 
larity which  occasionally  broke  out,  and  exhibited  points  of  character 
at  variance  with  his  general  habits.    What  was  the  astonishment  of  all 
Dublin,  when  it  was  announced  that  this  plain  and  unobtrusive  lover  of 
the  field,  was  the  mithor  of  a  jiamphlet  filled  with  the  most  virulent 
and  acrimonious  niaiier  against  the  religion  ot  i\ic  country,  and  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  eul  on  die  Protestant  population  io  rise  up  ia 
arms  and  extirpate  Popery  from  the  land  I  The  mcongmoos  Images,  the 
grotesque  associations,  and  the  mixture  of  drollery  and  absurdity,  indi* 
cated  some  distemper  in  the  writer's  mind ;  hut  the  political  passions 
which  raged  at  the  time  prevented  the  Protestants  from  perceiving  the 
symptoms  of  delirium  in  what  they  took  for  inspiration.   Sir  Harcourt 
became  a  public  man.    I  had  never  seen  him  before  the  publication  of 
bis  book,  and  was  a  ^ood  deal  surprised  to  find  that  all  tlus  uproar  haJ 
heen  produced  by  a  litlie  lumpish  man,  who  rather  looked  like  a  super- 
annuated jockey  than  a  divine,  with  an  equestrian  slouch  in  his  waUt, 
and  the  manger  in  his  face,  and  with  a  .mouth  the  graceful  eonfiguitttkm 
of  which  appeared  to  have  hem  formed  hy  the  huomimg  of  that  stable 
melody  with  which  the  application  of  the  curry<cemh  is  generally  ac- 
companied.   AfVer  looking  at  this  singular  figure  whioh  the  tutelary 
genius  of  the  Church  had  chosen  for  its  residence,  I  *^avo  up  all  my  he- 
lief  in  physiognomy,  and  renounced  Lavnter  tor  ever.    1  have  since 
heard  that  the  doctrines  of  Gall  are  by  no  means  so  much  contradicted 
by  the  head  of  this  celebiatcd  person  as  the  theory  of  the  Swiss  philo- 
sopher is  refuted  by  his  face  ;  and  that  divers  protuberances  are  ob- 
servable upon  Sir  Harcourt'a  pericranium,  in  which  vanity,  ferocity  aad 
ambition,  together  with  certain  other  of  the  polemical  faculties,  may  be 
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easily  discerned.  It  is  even  wliispered  that  a  disciple  of  Gall,  who 
recently  came  over  from  Edinburgh,  discovered  some  bumps  upon  the 
head  of  Doctor  Magee,  between  which  and  the  skull  of  Sir  Harcourt 
there  was  a  remarkable  afUnity.  In  the  former  there  was  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  brain,  but  the  theological  passions  of  Sir  Harcourt  are  not 
less  prominently  pronounced.  It  has  been  added,  but  1  cannot  take 
upon  myself  to  say  with  what  truth,  that  a  curious  speculator  in  that 
fantastic  science  has  caused  the  skull  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  to 
be  dug  up,  and  that  the  resemblance  between  Sir  Harcourt  and  that 
eminent  author  is  truly  surprising.  But  1  feel  that  1  am  digressing. 
Enough  to  say,  that  Sir  Harcourt's  success  in  his  first  essay  against 
Popery  led  to  other  achievements  in  controversy,  and  that  he  was  at 
length  recognised  beyond  all  dispute  as  the  most  appropriate  champion 
of  the  Irish  church.  His  whole  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence  of  Swift,  He  hath  been  poring  so  long  upon  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs,  that  he  imagines  himself  living  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  is  resolved  to  set  up  as  a  knight-errant  against  Popery." 
The  meeting  between  the  Marquis  Wellesley  and  this  celebrated  person 
at  the  Tabinet  Ball  excited  all  my  attention.  I  did  not  perceive  the 
latter,  until  a  certain  expression  of  defiance,  which  suddenly  came  into 
the  Marquis's  face,  directed  my  notice  to  the  quarter  towards  which  he 
was  looking,  when  I  beheld  exactly  opposite  His  Excellency,  the  chief 
though  not  very  majestic  pillar  of  the  Establishment.  The  worthy 
Baronet  had  thrown  an  expression  of  derision  into  his  countenance,  and 
did  not  look  very  unlike  a  picture  of  Momus  upon  Mr.  Liston's  snufi^ 
box.  The  Marquis  might  readily  have  conjectured  that  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  him,  and  that  the  recollection  of  His  Excellency's  exploits  was 
not  a  little  amusing.  Seated  upon  the  throne,  with  his  clenched  hand 
resting  upon  his  thigh,  and  his  marked  and  diplomatic  visage  protruded 
in  all  the  intensity  of  expression  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  the  most  noble 
and  puissant  Marquis  shot  his  fme  and  indignant  eyes  into  the  soul  of  his 
antagonist ;  while  Sir  Harcourt,  with  a  half  waggish  and  half  malevo- 
lent aspect,  blending  the  grin  of  an  ostler  with  the  acrimony  of  a 
divine,  encountered  the  lofty  look  of  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland  with 
a  jocular  disdain,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  a  man  of  his  theo- 
logical mettle  was  not  to  be  subjugated  by  a  frown.  This  physiogno- 
mical encounter  lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  and  but  that  Master  Ellis, 
touching  Sir  Harcourt  upon  the  shoulder,  relieved  the  Marquis  from  his 
glance,  the  result  would  in  all  probability  have  been,  that  indignant  at 
the  spirit  of  mockery  tliat  pervaded  the  features  of  the  Baronet,  His  Ex- 
cellency would  have  yielded  to  his  emotions,  and  starting  up  in  a 
paroxysm  of  imaginary  royalty,  have  exclaimed,  "  Ay,  every  inch  a 
king!"  . 

The  next  person  in  importance  to  Sir  Harcourt  was  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  ...... 

(To  be  continued,) 
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adored  by  all  who  approached  her,  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  profligate 
and  iniquitous  court  she  adorned — a  court  where  women,  if  unmar- 
ried, lost,  and  if  mnrried,  marred  their  reputations — she  preserved 
a  character  for  niodcsty  and  discretion,  which  the  slanderous 
wits  of  the  day  never  ventured  to  impeach.  Though  reserved  in  con- 
▼eiMtion,  she  had  a  natural  turn  for  pleasantry  and  arch  humour ;  wit- 
nm  the  nusebie^oiit  tricks  she  played  off  on  poor  Lady  Muskeiry  and 
the  uofortmnite  Mise  Blague :  noUcs  which  seem  to  have  heeii  the  le- 
ault^gay  youthful  spirits,  without  any  leaven  of  malice  or  ill-nature. 

One  of  her  first  lovers  was  the  Duke  of  York,  who  became  ena- 
moured of  her  picture,  which  he  saw  at  Sir  Peter  Lely's,  and  <?trnin^ht 
fell  to  ogling  the  fair  original  witli  all  his  might.  Miss  Hamilton  at 
first  affected  not  to  ^rceive  the  Duke  s  passion,  and  when  she  was 
oblij^ed  to  take  notice  of  it,  "  elle  prenait  la  peine  de  s*en  divertir 
avec  tout  Je  respect  du  monde."  Nor  wa^  she  more  easily  pleased  on 
llie  score  of  honourable  proposals— 

''So  much  the  more  as  she  refused  lo  love. 
So  much  the  more  she  loved  vrnt,  and  sought."  Spbbsss. 

She  astonished  the  whole  court  by  refusing  the  Duke  of  Ridunondi*  in 
spite  of  his  royal  blood,  and  the  Ktng*s  interference  in  hk  favour — ^for 
no  reason  that  could  possibly  be  discovered—except  that  be  was  a  sot 
She  could  resist  the  invincible  Jermyn,  undazzled  by  the  fiUse  glsre 
of  that  all-conquering  reputation  which  found  Castlemaine  an  easy 
prey,  and  which  even  the  fair  Jennings  could  not  withstand.  She  dis- 
dained even  to  look  upon  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  would  not  bo  the  first  peeress  of  Kngland  at  the  expense 
of  marrying  a  lool.  The  two  Russcls,  uncle  and  nephew,  and  other 
*'  Ostrogoths,"  had  no  better  success.  The  gay,  witty,  fkscinating^ 
must  we  add — the  worthless,  heartless  De  Glrammont,  at  lengtli  earned 
off  this  paragon  from  all  his  competitors.  It  has  been  said,  with  litde 
probability,  that  the  ( ire umstances  of  their  marriage  inspired  Moliere 
with  the  first  idea  of  the  Marriage  Force."  Grammont  having  left 
London  on  his  return  in  France  without  performing  his  engagements 
witli  Miss  Ilamikoii,  liie  two  brotlicrs,  Anthony  and  George  Hamilton, 
pursued  hiui  to  Dover,  and  overtaking  him  at  the  inn,  they  exclaimed 
aloud,  "Chevalier  de  Grammont!  n'avez  vous  rien  oublic  a  Londres?" 
— "  Pardonuez-moi,  Messieurs,"  replied  this  ardent  lover,  "j'ai  oublie 
d'^pottser  votre  sceur!*'  We  may  suppose  that  when  his  high-spirited 
mistress  gave  hhn  her  hand,  she  was  unacquainted  with  this  character- 
istic trait.  They  appear  to  have  lived  together  on  easy  terms,  though 
his  brother-in-law  does  not  give  him  credit  for  much  constancy. 

The  Countess  de  Grammont  left  two  daughters,  both  beautiful 
women — the  eldest  was  that  Lady  Stafford  who  was  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague:  the  other  died  abbess  of  a 
French  convent.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  Iut  life,  Madame  de 
Grammont  became  very  devout,  and  was  exceedingly  scandalized  by 
her  hu8band*s  epicurism  and  infidelity ;  on  one  occarion,  when  the 
Count  fell  seriously  ill,  the  Ring  (Louis  XIV.)  sent  the  Manpiis 
Dangeau  to  hhn,  to  remind  him  that  it  was  time  to.  think  of  God. 


*  Tlic  wmt  who  sftenrardi  nsnied  Min  Stuart. 
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Grammont  listened  to  him  with  polite  attention,  and,  turning  to  his 
wife,  said  with  a  smile,  "  Comtesse,  si  vousn'y  prcnez  garde,  Dangeau 
vous  cscamotcra  ma  conversion !"    Grammont  died  in  1707. 

This  portrait  of  his  cliarming  wife  is  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  whole  series.  We  are  told  that  at  the  time  it  was 
painted,  Lely  was  enchanted  with  his  subject,  and  every  one  considered 
it  as  the  finest  effort  of  his  pencil,  both  as  a  painting  and  resemblance.* 
Ficrtc  is  the  predominant  expression  of  the  countenance;  and  ^*^ers  d 
toutc  out  ranee '  were  the  sentiments  of  Miss  Hamilton,  whenever  she  was 
called  upon  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The  dignified  attitude  and  the 
elegant  turn  of  the  head  are  well  befitting  her  who  was  "  grande  et 
gracieuse  dans  le  moindte  de  see  mouvemens."  We  have  here  "  le 
petit  ncz  delicat  et  retrousse,"  the  fine  contour  of  face,  the  open  ex- 
pansive brow,  and  the  lips,  ripe,  rich,  and  breathing  sweets — at  least,  to 
the  imagination.  A  few  pearls  are  negligently  interwoven  among  her 
luxuriant  ircsses,  as  if  on  purpose  to  recall  Crashaw's  beautiful  com- 
pliment to  his  mistress — 

Tresses  that  wear 
Jewels  but  lo  declare 
How  much  themselves  more  precious  arc! 

Each  ruby  there 
Or  pearl,  that  dare  appear. 
Be  its  omi  Nush — be  its  own  tear. 

The  countenance  has  infinitely  more  spirit  and  intellect  than  any  of  the 
others;  and  though,  perhaps,  a  little  too  proud  and  elevated  in  its  pre- 
sent expression,  it  must  have  been,  when  brightened  with  smiles  or 
melted  into  softness,  too  exquisitely  bewitching.  The  neck  and  throat 
are  beautifully  painted.  The  drapery  is  grand  and  well  disposed,  and 
the  back  ground  has  a  rich  and  deep  tone  of  colour,  finely  relieving  the 
figure. 

There  is  a  slight  defect  in  the  drawing  of  the  right  arm  :  it  is  evident 
that  Lely  did  not,  like  Vandyke,  paint  his  hands  and  arms  from  nature  ; 
they  are  in  general  all  alike,  pretty  and  delicate,  but  destitute  of  indi- 
vidual character.  In  the  present  instance^  this  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, because  Miss  Hamilton,  among  her  other  perfections,  was 
celebrated  for  the  matchless  beauty  of  her  hand  and  arm. 

The  Countess  of  Rochester. — **  La  triste  Jleritiere'*  o(  De  Gram- 
mont. Elizabeth  Mallett,  daughter  of  John  Mallett,  Esq.  of  Enmere, 
and  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  the  time.  She  was  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  the  witty  and  profligate  Rochester,  who,  on  her  repeated  re- 
fusals, at  length  determined  on  carrying  her  off  by  force,  f  He  seized 
her  in  her  carriage  at  Charing  Cross,  as  she  was  returning  from  a  ball ; 
but  before  his  purpose  was  effected,  they  were  pursued,  and  the  lady 
recovered.  For  this  offence  Rochester  was  banished  from  the  court, — • 
a  penance  which  his  outrageous  frolics,  and  his  laini)oons  on  the  King 
and  the  royal  mistresses,  frequently  brought  upon  him.  During  his 
temporary  disgrace,  he  disguised  himself,  and  set  up  on  Tower  Hill  as  a 

*  '*  Chaque  portrait  parut  un  chcf-d'ceurre  ;  et  celui  dc  Mademoiselle  Hamilton 
parut  le  plus  achcv^.    Lely  avouaqu'il  y  avail  pris  plaisir,  &c." 

Memoir fs  de  Giammont. 
t  The  account  of  tlii^  adventure  of  Rochester  is  one  of  the  mo^t  amusing  epi- 
sodes in  the  novel  of*  Brambletye  House." 

o  o  o 
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High-German  doctor  and  astrologer  :  there  he  not  only  plnyprl  off  the 
wildest  pranks  among  the  citizens'  wives,  but  confounded  the  whole 
court  (whither  his  fame  as  a  conjuror  soon  extiaded)  by  his  mischie- 
vous disclosures  aud  secret  machinations.  He  at  Imgth  obtained  a 
pardon  from  the  King,  and  even  prevail^  on  his  Majesty  to  interfere  ta 
Ilia  behalf  with  the  relations  of  the  young  heiress,  who  yidded  with 
some  difficulty ;  and  Rochester  obtained  at  length  what  his  aodacitj 
and  perseverance  had  perhaps  deserved** 

La#y  Rochester  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  gentle  crea- 
ture :  she  had  not  sufficient  power  over  her  husband  to  reclaim  him,  but 
she  was  liis  constant  and  tender  mirse  in  his  last  illness.  Bishop 
Burnet  merely  alludes  to  her  as  "  his  good  lady  ;"'  and  the  divine  who 
preached  Lord  Rochester's  funeral  sermon,  calls  her  his  "  truly  loving 
consort*'  and  "virtuous  lady:**  from  whidi  we  may  infer  that  her 
morals  and  conduct  escaped  the  pollution  of  the  times  in  which  she 
)ivcd. 

This  is  a  delicate  and  pleasing,  but  not  a  striking  picture.  The 
features  are  sof^  and  beautiful,  but  without  much  expression  ;  and  the 
hair  and  complexion  are  fair,  even  to  insipidity :  the  back-ground  is 
well  painted — the  drapery  incxpltcahk. 

Mrs.  MioDLBTON. — Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Needham,  and  wife 
(if  my  authorities  err  not)  of  Counnissioner  Middletoo.*  "A  woman,'* 
says  Granger,  **of  small  fortune,  but  of  ezqulute  beauty."  Though 
not  attached  to  the  court,  her  charms  and  her  celebrity  nave  obtained 
her  a  distinguished  place  in  tliis  brilliant  assemblage. 

Mrs.  Middleton  is  mentioned  with  rapture  by  Pepys  as  the  '^fiur 
Madam  Middleton ;"  and  Evelyn  records  ner  as  a  woman  of  some  taste 
and  accomplishments,  and  says  she  was  "rare  in  painting."  In  addi- 
tion to  her  pretensions  as  a  beauty,  she  affected  the  airs  of  a  prccieii.sc. 
But  though  she  sometimes  pnt  her  lovers  to  sleep  by  talking  in  a 
strain  of  the  most  refined  seniiuKntah;>ni,  and  discussing  mal  d  prupos 
the  most  high-flown  maxims  of  gallantry,  she  found  means  to  waken 
them  again ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  &ir  Madam  Middleton  was 
ever  suspected  of  being  very  platonic  in  her  attachments,  or  accused  of 
allowing  her  adorers  to  languish  through  tlie  excess  of  her  cruelty. 
Among  her  numerous  lovers  was  the  gay  Chevalier  de  Grammont* 
who,  suspecting  after  n  wliilc  that  he  had  a  successful  rival  in  young 
Montague^f  was  preparmg  ior  his  faithless  mistress  the  most  signal 
vengeance  which  his  artful,  indefatigable,  and  malicious  nr\ture  could 
devise;  when,  happily  for  poor  Mrs.  Middleton,  he  encuuiUered  a 
more  powerful  charmer,  and  both  his  love  and  his  despite  were  driven 
out  of  his  eddying  brain  by  the  all-conquering  attractions  of  Ln  belle 
Hamilton. 

This  loveljr  picture  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  harmony  and 
hrilliancy  of  its  colouring.   The  fate  i»  beautiful,  but  rather  fiiH,  and 


•  ♦•Mr.  Aslihtirnhjim  tn-day  at  dinner  told  how  the  rich  fortune  Mistress  Mal- 
lett  rop'Mts  c>f  her  servants  fi.  e.  her  suitors),  siiyinfj,  **  that  inv  T^ji  l  Jferlnnt 
W(jul(i  have  her ; — my  Lurd  Ilinchingbroke  whs  iuUitrcrcnt  to  havcUcr;  my  Lurd 
Jobn  Butler  might  not  have  her;  my  Lord  of  Rochester  would  have  forced  her  ; 

and  Sir  Pophain  \vnn]<\  dn  >ny  thing  tu  bare  her/'  This  last  was  considsreil 

the  favoured  lover, — 6c€  Pe/^v'.v  Diary, 

t  Afterwards  the  Ouke  or  Montague. 
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TTiore,  of  Apley,  in  Shrop<;liire,  and  grandson  of  the  iknious  toyallatf 
Sir  CieorfTc  Whirmore,  at  Balmes,  in  Middlesex.  * 

This  picture  IS  not  one  of  the  most  briUiantly  painted,  or  the  most 
striking  of  tlic  series  of  Beauties:  yet  has  perhaps  more  admirers 
than  any.  of  the  others,  among  our  sex  at  least — though  a  fair  girl  of 
my  acqaaintance  assured  me  the  other  day  that  Lady  Whttmore  was 
not  at  all  a  ladfi  Beauty.  Now  this  is  a  phrase  which  I  have  heard  so 
▼ariously  applied  to  such  opposite  degrees  and  species  of  heauty,  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  for  its  true  acceptation,  unless  we  are  to  understand  ge- 
nerally that  a  ladi/*s  Benutv  is  any  Beauty  who  is  7tot  a  mnn*s  Beanhf. 
But  to  return  to  T<i<ly  Whiimorc.  I  have  already  observed  that  her 
picture  is  not  very  brilliantly  or  powerfully  painted;  it  is,  however, 
remarkable  for  a  tender  and  subdued  tone  of  colour,  which  har- 
monizes with  the  sweet  and  languid  beauty  of  the  subject.  She  re- 
clines on  a  bank  in  an  easy  and  negligent  attitude:  one  hand  lies 
Ibtless  by  her  side ;  the  other  supports  lier  drapery,  and  is  pressed  to 
her  bosom.  The  turn  of  the  head  is  graceful ;  and  in  the  countenance 
there  is  an  expression,  half  pensive  and  half  voluptuous, — a  charm 
whtch  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  in  words.  The  mouth,  in  parti- 
cular, is  singular,  as  it  is  enchanting  ;  not  to  be  described,  and  I 
should  think  with  diPflculty  copied.  The  face  is  such  a  one  as  we 
meet  with  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  charming  us  we 
know  not  bow,  and  dwelling  upon  the  fancy  we  know  not  why.  The 
back-ground  represents  a  wild  and  rocky  recess,  with  a  glimpse  of 
landscape  in  the  distance. 

ThsLady  BfiLLASYs. — "  Susan  Armine,  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Bal- 
laays,  and  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York." 

Methinks  if  this  magnificent-looking  creature  could  speak,  she 
vvou!d  certainly  exclaim  a;?^ainst  the  last  disreputable  and  unmerited 
title — -or  insist  upon  its  bemg  understood  with  a  reservation  in  her 
favour ;  luit  since  those  lips,  though  stained  with  no  '*  Stygian  hue," 
are  siieaced  by  death,  and  can  only  look  their  scorn — we  must  throw 
down  the  gaimtlet  in  defence  of  tte  Lady  Bellasys.  It  appears  firom 
the  secret  history  of  that  time,  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  given  Lady 
Bellasys  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  which  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  King,  he  severely  reproved  his  brother,  telling  him  that 

at  bis  age  it  was  intolerable  he  should  think  to  play  the  fool  over 
again ;"  alhulinij  to  bis  former  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde.  By  the 
threats  of  the  king  and  of  her  father-in-law,  Lord  Bellnsys,  Lady 
Bellasys  was  at  length  induced  to  give  up  the  original  contract  of  mar- 
riage, but  on  condition  that  &he  should  be  allowed  to  keep  aa  aite^ud 
copy  it\  her  own  possession,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  consent. 

uidy  Bellasys  was  a  woman  of  great  wit  and  viTaeiQr,  of  a  bi^ 
spirit  and  no  common  understanding.  The  Duke  made  many  attempts 
to  convert  her  to  popery,  but  in  vain;  and  it  was  even  supposed  that 
there  was  some  danger  of  the  lady  converting  him  to  Protestantism, 
a  suspicion  which  raised  a  strong  party  against  her  among  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

It  was  said  of  the  Duke  of  York  tliat  he  was  as  indifferent  to  the 

*  BalmeSy  the  old  family  sett  of  the  Whitmores,  near  Hoxton,  where  Sur  George 
Wliitmor?  entertained  Chnrles  the  First  and  all  his  court,  ii  Stilt  standiog,  but 

inetamor[>bosed  (alas  \)  into  a  pnratc  m.itl  house. 
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beauty,  as  Charles  to  the  virtue  of  his  mistresses : — Miss  Sedley,  Ara- 
bella Churchill,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  were  all  such  homely  women,  that 
the  King  used  to  aver  that  the  priests  had  inflicted  his  brother's  mis- 
tresses upon  him  by  way  of  penance.  All  her  contemporaries  agree  that 
Lady  Bellasys  was  totally  deficient  in  personal  beauty,  though  possess- 
ed of  singular  powers  of  fascination  ;  and  Walpole,  in  allusion  to  this 
portrait,  thinks  it  probable  that  Charles,  by  admitting  her  into  this 
collection,  meant  to  insinuate  the  superiority  of  his  own  taste  over  that 
of  his  brother ;  if  so,  he  has  not  assuredly  taken  the  best  means  of 
proving  it,  since  every  other  face  (Miss  Hamilton's  alone  excepted) 
appears  insipid  compared  with  this  fine  woman. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  real  painter  of  the  ad- 
mirable picture  before  us  :  at  Windsor,  and  in  all  the  old  catalogues,  it 
is  attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely,  but  bears  no  traces  of  his  general  style. 
Horace  Walpole  gives  it  decidedly  to  Huysman.  A  duplicate  picture 
of  the  same  beautiful  subject  is  at  Tabley,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Lei- 
cester, and  by  him  (whose  Judgment  can  scarce  be  called  in  question) 
it  is  attributed  to  Vandyke.  But  Vandyke  died  in  1641,  consequently 
the  Lady  Bellasys  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  could  only  have  sat  to 
him  as  a  mere  child.  Huysman  was  the  pupil  of  Vandyke,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  painted  this  picture  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  before  he  quitted  the  powerful  and  spirited  style  of  his 
former  master,  to  imitate  the  effeminate  graces  of  Lely.  But,  whatever 
dispute  may  exist  as  to  the  painter,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  excelling  beauty  of  the  picture.  Lady  Bellasys  is  here  represented 
as  Saint  Catherine,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  insignia  of  the  virgin 
martyr.  Her  left  hand  rests  on  the  wheel,  and  supports  the  palm- 
branch  ;  her  right  hand  is  pressed  to  her  bosom.  The  drapery  falls 
around  her  in  grand  and  ample  folds,  and  is  coloured  with  extraordi- 
nary richness.  In  the  back-ground  two  cherubim  are  descending  to 
crown  her  with  myrtle,  and  she  turns  her  large  effulgent  eyes  towards 
them  with  an  expression  of  rapturous  devotion.  Her  hair  falling  from 
beneath  a  coronet  of  gems,  flows  over  her  neck  in  profuse  ringlets ; 
and  this  peculiarity,  as  well  as  the  uncovered  amplitude  of  the  bosom 
and  shoulders,  seems  to  refer  the  portrait  to  the  age  of  the  second 
Charles,  since  it  is  well  known  that  Vandyke  always  dressed  his  por-> 
traits  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time.  On  a  critical  examination 
of  the  features,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  contour  of  the  face 
is  not  perfect,  and  that  the  nose  and  mouth  are  rather  irregular  in  form  ; 
but  (as  the  French  cardinal  said  of  his  mistress)  she  is  at  least  "  la  plus 
belle  irregularity  du  monde.**  To  conclude,  there  is  so  much  of  poetry 
and  feeling  in  the  composition  of  this  picture,  so  much  of  intellectual 
grandeur  in  the  turn  of  the  head,  such  a  freedom  and  spirit  in  the  me- 
chanical execution,  and  such  a  rich  and  glowing  tone  of  colour  per- 
vading the  whole,  that  I  should  assign  it  at  once  to  Vandyke,  and  no 
other,  but  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 

The  three  following  portraits,  which  conclude  the  series,  are  by 
Wissing,  a  Flemish  painter,  who  came  over  to  England  sometime 
about  1G70,  and  was  much  patronized  by  the  court.    These  pictures 


♦  III  some  of  the  old  Windsor  catalogues,  und  at  Tftbley,  this  picture  is  entitled 
**  Lady  Byron,"— upon  what  authority  1  am  uot  prepared  to  say. 
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have  a  general  character  of fadeur  distinguishing  them  from  all  the  rest. 
The  costume  ta  nearly  the  same  in  all,  m«  a  kind  of  crimson  bodice 
▼ery  decent  and  formal,  and  a  Teil  partly  shading  the  hair  and  falling 
oyer  the  bust. 

Amrlia  Countess  of  OssoaT. — She  was  tlie  daughter  of  Louis  de 
Nassau,  Lord  of  Beverwaert,  natural  son  of  Prince  Maurice.* 

History  and  scandal  are  silent  upon  the  subject  of  this  Lady  Ossnry, 
and  silence  is  eloquent  pra'se,  if  we  consider  the  period  in  which  she 
lived.  We  will  therefore  lake  iL  tor  granted  that  this  lovely  face  ami 
modest  atiire  are  characteristic  of  the  gentle  virtues  of  the  original,  and 
that  the  wife  of  the  gallant  Ossory  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  such 
a  huahand.  She  is  Tcpresented  in  a  pensive  attitttde,  leaning  on  an  nra. 
The  features  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  delicate,  and  have  a  charm* 
ing  character  of  modesty  and  innocence. 

Lady  Ossory  was  married  very  young  to  the  eldest  sob  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Onnond.   As  the  son  of  such  a  &ther, 

"  As  many  hopes  hang  on  his  noble  head. 
As  there  bang  blossons  on  a  bough  in  May.'* 

Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  already  a  popular  and  distinguished 
character ;  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell  thus  describes  him  at  that  age  x 
He  is  a  young  man  with  a  handsome  fiice,  a  good  head  of  hair,  well 
set»  very  good-natured,  ridea  the  great  borse  very  well,  Is  a  very  good 
tennis  player,  lencer,  and  dancer^  understands  music,  and  pbys  on  the 
guitar  and  lute,  speaks  French  elegantly,  reads  Italian  fluently,  is  a 
good  historian,  and  so  well  versed  in  romances,  that  if  a  gallery  be 
full  of  pictures  and  hangings,  he  will  tell  the  stories  of  all  tint  are 
there  described.    He?  shuts  up  his  door  at  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the  evcumg, 
and  sfiulics  till  mldnii^ht  :  he  is  temperate,  courteous,  and  excellent  in 
all  his  behaviour."    Tins  was  the  pui  trait  ot  Lord  Ossory  at  tsveiiiy- 
one;  he  ailerwards  proved  that  he  possessed  personal  courage,  spirit, 
and  patriotism,  in  additkm  to  the  courtly  and  mental  accomj^ishmcais 
here  enumerated,  forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  perfect  dMraeien 
which  history  has  handed  down  to  us.    He  died  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  in 
1680;  and  it  was  of  him  his  noble  father  made  the  well-known  replyf 
**  That  he  would  not  exchange  hi-^  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in 
Christendom.f    As  Lady  Ossory  is  only  interesting  through  the  merits 
of  her  husband,  these  lew  particulars  are  not  perhaps  irrelevant  to  our 
present  subject. 

Mrs.  Lawson — was  probably  the  dauglitcr  (she  looks  too  youn^  and 
beautiful  to  have  been  the  wife)  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Lawson, 
whose  noble  character  is  dwelt  upon  by  Inird  Chwendoa,  and  who  wn 


*  Her  sister  Isabella  was  the  wife  of  Harry  Bennet,  Lord  Arlington,  one  of  the 

fitmons  Cabal. 

f  ThiR  is  the  snmc  Lord  Os«(on,'  who  rhaUpn^cf!  iTip  V^}\k^  of  Bnckinrhim,  for 
saying  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  whoever  oppu&ed  the  biU  Iben  under  iliM:<i$»ion 
(the  Irish  cattle  bill)  had  either  an  Irish  interest  or  an  TrUh  nBderttandinff." 
Ossnn-  called  on  the  Duke  to  retract  his  words,  which  lie  considered  as  an  un- 
worthy reHection  on  the  whole  Irish  nation,  or  meet  him  with  bis  sword  in  his 
hand  to  maintain  them.  The  whole  adtrentare,  in  which  Ossory  behared  with  vaA 
frankness  and  gallantry,  and  In  which  the  Duke  cqf  SBch  a  poor^  or  rather  lOChia 
iafanons  figare,  may  be  found  in  Clarendon's  Life. 
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Hortaose  Mancini,  Dudiess  of  Mazarine,  the  acoomplitbed  tnUtren  of 
St.  Evfcmond^  ?   Where  is  the  fair  and  gentle-niirited  Mias  Temple  ? 

But,  above  all, — where — O  where,  in  the  name  of  all  the  loves  siid  grafleii 

IS  tlie  brilliant,  the  elei^ant  Frances  Jennings?  she  who,  at  once  giddy 
and  discreet,  sprightly  and  proud,  robbed  the  men  of  their  hearts  and 
the  women  of  their  lovers— but  never  lost  hersc/f/  Where  is  that  trans- 
cendent form,  which  recalled  the  idea  of  a  young  Aurora  new  ly  stepped 
upon  earth — the  fair  face,  which  eclipsed  idl  that  had  yet  appeared  in 
thie  court  of  Beauties?  Where  is  the  mouth  *'qui  n'Haii  poi  la  pUu 
peiUet  mait  la  plus  beUe  bweke  du  mondef*  Where  is  the  exquisite  little 
Ibott  wbtdi,  pleeimig  from  beneath  the  serge  petticoat,  betrayed  its  fiur 
owuer,  eren  under  the  disguise  of  an  orange-gurl  ?  Faney,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  sparkling  Jennings  in  the  presence-chamber,  shaking  the 
Dnke  of  York's  billeta-doux  out  of  her  muff;  and  while  they  fall  in 
showers  at  her  feet,  imacrine  her  look  of  rnalicious  surprise  and  sim- 
plicity !  imagine  the  looks  of  the  courtiers  I  above  all,  imagine  the 
looks  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  tiie  lookii  oi  the  poor  Duchess,  trying 
not  to  see  what  she  dared  not  resent ! 

Where  is  Nell  Gwyn  ?-^A  question  to  be  asked !  It  has  been  said, 
and  universally  believed,  that  her  portrait  once  existed  in  the  gallery  at 
Windsor :  but  either  this  is  a  mlstske^  or  it  must  long  ago  have  been 
removed. t  I  have  seen  in  my  time  at  least  fifty  portraits  of  Nell 
Gwyn,  of  all  sizes  and  complexions,  black,  brown,  and  fair,  and  bearing 
about  ns  much  resemblance  to  each  otlier  and  the  ori^^inal,  as  Hecuba 
to  Helen.  It  may  be  as  well  to  inform  the  proprietors  of  these  soi- 
disant  Nell  Gwyns,  that  the  real  Nell  Gwyn  (and  we  know  but  of  one) 
wui)  a  iiLtle,  sprightly,  fair-haacd  woman,  wiih  laughing  blue  eyes  ;  a 
round,  but  beautifiil  fiice,  and  a  small  tunied*up  nose,  I  have  met  but 
with  one  portrait  answering  thb  description,  and  having,  dkrefore^ 
some  pretensions  to  authenticity :  it  is  in  the  possession  of  General 
Grosvenor,  and  is  the  original  of  the  well-known  print  by  Thane, 

There  are  some  amusing  notices  of  Nell  Gwyn  in  Pepys's  Diary." 
The  worthy  secretary  seems  to  have  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
**  pretty  Nelly  and  records  her  charms,  and  his  admiration  of  them, 
with  a  sort  of  sly  complacency.  Burnet  calls  her  the  indiscrcctest 
and  wildest  creature  that  ever  was  in  court."  And  speak  in of  the 
King's  constant  attachment  to  her,  he  adds,  but  alter  all,  he  nevei 
treated  her  with  the  deeendei  of  a  mistress."  This  last  observation,  by 
the  way,  is  "  twisted  into  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity  :**  the  truth  is, 
that  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  humorous  and  scandalous  stories,  of 
which  she  is  the  subject ;  but  a  £ew  words  may  he  ventured  in  her 
behalf.  Nell  Gwyn  had  a  goodness  of  heart,  which  survived  all  her 
excesses.  She  was  wild  and  extravagant,  but  not  rapacious  or  selfish 
— frail,  not  vicious:  she  never  meddled  with  politics,  nor  made  herself 
the  tool  of  ambitious  courtiers  :  she  was  never  known  to  have  been 
unfaithful  to  the  King  from  the  time  he  lirst  noticed  her;  **  but,"  adds 
an  author,  who  lived  near  her  time,  "  was  as  much  distinguished  by 

*  There  is  in  the  StatT  rii  CaUcry,  an  exquisite  picture  of  tbe  Dnchtn  of  Ma- 
urine  and  St.  Erreriuxx  l,  iu>  Vertuuiaus  aod  Foniooa. 

t  Her  late  Majosty  n  ucea  Cbarlotte  aMorcd  the  writer  of  tbb  note,  that  ia  her 
memory  there  had  been  no  picture  of  Nell  Gwyn  at  Windsor^  nor  any  cttbsr 
Beauties  than  the  fourteen  whtcb  have  been  porttcularized. 
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IVritli  n  by  liimself. 

My  second  rub  was  this :  Edwin  took  it  into  his  queer  head  tha' 

1  had  written  a  better  part  for  Quick  than  for  him,  who  had  hitherto 
carried  all  my  affairs  so  famously.  This  threw  him  into  such  an  ill 
humour  with  me,  that,  during  the  rehearsals,  by  Mr.  Harris's  advice  I 
kept  out  of  his  sight  as  much  as  I  could;  and  yet  when  Edwin  did 
perform  Tallyho,  his  success  was  so  decisive,  that  he  was  the  first  to 
thuk  me  for  having  written  for  him  this  flower  of  the  turf.  Wilson 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  his  character  of  Sir  John  Bull,  as  did 
Mrs.Wehb  in  Ladv  BuU»  and  little  Mrs. Wilson  in  Dolly  Bull.  Dolly 
Bull  was  afterwards  most  successfully  acted  by  Mrs.  Mattocks.  We^ 
witzer,  who  in  Frenchmen  was  most  complete,  did  Colonel  Epati- 
lette;  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  as  lMr«.  Casey,  was  quite  at  home  in  her  inn, 
the  British  Lion  at  Fontainebieau.  The  double  equivoque  of  Colonel 
and  Taylor  exceeded  every  laughable  hope. 

The  next  day  I  received  the  following  anonymous  k  tter  : 

To  John  CKeeffc,  Esq.  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden. 
"  Sir,— »It  is  a  common  circumstance  for  foreigners  to  ridicule  our  dressing 
and  imitating  of  French  character.   The^  have  now  a  fine  opportunity  of 
laughing  at  the  dress  of  Wcwlizcr  in  *  bonlaineblcau' — I  mean  his  Eng'tis^i 

dress.  As  I  disapprove  of  the  «ty!c  ofii,  I  will  mention  \o  von  what  perhaps 
will  induce  vou  lu  nuke  hiui  alter  it.  Wlien  I  was  al  Paria,  ihc  rage  for  the 
English  style  of  dress  was  at  its  height.    Walking  one  morning  in  the 

Thuilleries^  the  Due  de  C  {not  de  Chartr^s)  joined  me  :  I  was  m  boots. 

The  Duke  requested  I  would  ^^ivo  him  a  pair  of  l^!i:;1ish  boots;  and  this  way 
he  dressed  the  next  time  1  met  hun.  Hair  dressed  au  dernier  gout,  wiiii 
ear-rings,  brown  coat,  broad  green  and  white  striped  waistcoat,  black  velvet 
small-clothes,  with  my  new  neat  low-topped  Enjjlish  boots.  This  is  fact. 
Or,  if  you  dislike  the  alxn  e  French  idea  of  an  Knglish  dress,  any  dress  bui  the 
present  of  Wewitzer's  ;  for  which  1  would  dismiss  my  groom  for  waot  of  a 
proper  U8te.    With  every  adimraiion  of  your  wit  and  humour, 

'*1  am,  with  much  cordiality,  yours,  &c*  &c 

"Bedford  Coffee-house,  "k 
11  at  Night.'*  / 

This  being  an  anonymous  letter,  of  course  no  notice  was  taken  of  it 

by  either  me  or  my  friends. 

In  the  writing  of  this  opera  I  had  some  idea  of  going  over  to  Fon- 
tainebieau myselt  with  my  brother,  and  racntioned  my  intention  to 
Mr.  Harris,  who  advised  me  to  stay  where  1  was,  and  not  think  of 
groping  niy  way  on  French  ground.  During  the  whole  course  of  my 
diirty  years'  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harris,  his  judgment  waa  of  that 
aterUng  cast  which  mostly  led  to  happy  results.  His  industry  was 
unwearied.  After  labouring  through  perhaps  a  three  hours'  rehearsalt 
his  manner  was  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  put  hb  hands  into 
his  coat  pockets,  and  thus  give  out — '*  I  am  now  going  away — has  any 
body  any  thing  to  say  to  me  ?"  This  invitntion,  fully  addressed  to 
performers,  prompter,  band,  composer,  carpenters,  ta  iors,  scene-men, 
lamp-men,  scene-shifters,  door-keepers,  treasurer,  and  poet.  And 
here  I  may  menLion  John  Ledger — the  trusty,  useful,  and  honest  John 

'  k        '  '  ' "'  "  " 

*  Cuutiaucd  ivoax  pa^^e  4Gd. 
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whieh  was  prineed  in  ihe  book  of  tbb  songs.  Wewitser  did  this  piece 
of  pomposo  wonderfully  well. 

I  next  brought  out  a  two-act  piece»  The  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp/' 
in  which  I  fancied  I  had  written  good  parts  for  Edwin,  Quick,  and 
Wilson,  in  the  characters  of  Otho,  Jacob,  an^  Dipemheck  ;  but  it  did 
not  stretch  beyond  a  third  night.  The  subjt  rt  \vas  the  well-known 
story  of  Love  changing  Quintin  Matsys  from  a  lil  icksmith  to  a  painter. 
A  copy  of  his  picture  of  the  Two  Misers,  which  obtained  him  his  mis- 
tress  from  her  father,  was  shown  on  the  st^e.  The  original  picture, 
painted  by  Quintin  Matsys,  is,  I  beUeve,  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Early  in  life  I  was  traTelling  in  the  North  of  Ireland*  and  stopped  at 
an  inn  at  Antrim*  where  I  asked  my  landlord  to  share  my  bottle  of 
clavet(my  way)*  as  I  hated  to  sip  solus.  Suddenly  a  figure  tripped  past 
the  parlour-window,  in  hght  blue  silk-coat,  hair  lull  powdered,  chapcfm 
bras,  rod-hrrlcd  shoes,  and  silk-stockings,  a  fashionable  sword  by  his 
side,  aiul  flourishing  sword-knot.  This  was  towards  the  end  of 
December. 

1  started  to  the  window,  and  looked  after  him.  What's  that  V* 
I  adted  my  host.  Indeed,  Sir,  'tis  only  a  thief  of  a  Frenchman* 
come  from  Paris  with  others  of  his  trim*  and  they  have  brought  our 
landlord's  orders  to  us,  to  pay  onr  renta  to  them ;  but  the  devil  a 
rap  halfpenny  will  we  pay  but  some  paving-stones*  and  a  bit  of 
mud,  and  the  value  of  an  unboiled  potatoe  or  so  ;  and  here  they 
have  been  live  or  six  ^eeks,  and  there  they  keep  our  landlord  in 
Paris,  where  ilu  y  got  hold  of  him  by  the  Connaught  five  and  the  knave 
of  clubs,  and  they  have  put  him  in  the  stone  ju^,  and  we  wish  to  our 
souU  he  was  here  ai  home  with  us  again,  ay,  though  the  day  is  so 
cold,  clambering  over  Calm  Togher,  or  taking  a  bottle  of  Latote  at 
Shane's  Casde." 

The  public*  the  managers*  the  perlbrmers,  and  I,  owe  to  this  acci* 
dental  incident,  and  my  host's  account  of  the  French  sharper  and  the 
Irish  nobleman,  my  two-act  piece  of  "  The  Prisoner  at  Large,"  which 
was  broiii^ht  out  at  the  Hnymarket  in  1788  with  <rreat  success. 
Williamson  did  Lord  Esmond,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kerabic  Adelaide, 
both  perfect  characters  ;  ami  Edwin  played  Muns  with  his  accustomed 
spirit  of  high  comicality,  i  had  the  piece  printed,  and  received  thirty 
pounds  for  my  copyright.  The  Prisoner  at  Large"  has  often  been 
acted  at  Covent-garaen  Theatre.  When  "  The  Prisoner  at  Large"  was 
first  published  (smgly),  I  received  from  Edwin  the  following  letter : — 

From  Mr.  Edwin  to  Mr.  O'Keeffe. 
"Dear  Sir^— I  request  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  very  elegant  and 
polite  mention  of  me  in  the  publication  of'  The  Prisoner  at  Large;'  and  beg 

you  and  ]^our  friends  to  rest  assured  I  think  tnysclf  hi;^lily  honoured  by  it, 
and  that  if  1  have  the  hapj)incss  to  experience  the  applause  of  the  public,  it 
is  derived  from  the  humour  of  your  peu,  and  your  judgment  in  kuowiug 
how  to  write  for  me. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir*  with  the  gieateit  respect  for  jour  abilities,  your  much 
obliged  servant,  JoHJT  Eowiy. 

Piazza  Covent-Gardcn* 
Sept.  l«lh,  1788." 

Having  long  had  it  in  idea  to  do  a  sequel  to  "  The  Po<jr  Soldier,"  I 
completed  it^  and  called  it    Love  in  a  Camp,  or  Patrick  in  Prussia." 
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My  point  was  the  grand  review  nt  Breslaw  by  the  Prussian  king,  Fre- 
derick the  Second,  under  whom  our  present  Duke  of  York  had  part  of 
his  military  education.  Shield  composed  the  music,  ^  nd  the  piece  be- 
came a  great  favourite  with  the  public.  Some  years  alter,  when  the 
King  went  to  the  play  for  the  first  time  on  his  recovery,  and  commancU 
ed  "  Lot  e  in  a  Caoip,"  thinking  it  a  &ir  pccaaion  of  joyful  congratula- 
tion to  the  kingdom,  I  added  a  ipeedi  to  the  character  of  Captaia 
Patrick,  which  my  old  friend  Johnstone  Spoke  with  powerful  eflvct, 
and  it  produced  from  the  audience  the  most  loyal  effusiont* 

Of  all  the  high  jokes  in  **  Love  in  a  Camp,"  and,  begging  pardon  for 
my  vanity,  it  has  its  share,  Mr.  Harris's  favourite  line  was,  "  Kick  the 
cat  out  of  the  way,"  this  bcincr  part  of  the  preparation  to  receive  tlie 
great  Prussian  Marshal  Ferhheliia  at  liable  1  iourish's  head-quarters 
at  Breslaw.  Mr.  Harris  purchased  the  copyright  from  me  for  fifty 
guineas,  and  I  had  my  sixth  night  as  author. 

In  1786,  coming  into  my  parlour  in  Staffi>rd*row,  Buckingham-gate, 
tired  with  my  walk,  and  my  spirit  wearied  by  a  long  rehearsal,  1  found  a 
gentleman  looking  very  close  at  a  picture  which  hong  up ;  he  bowed, 
'  and  tiien  went  again  to  the  picture,  looked  at  me,  and  said  something, 
1  don't  know  what.  We  were  com})letely  at  cross  purposes  :  my  eyes 
could  not  distinguish  his  features,  and  his  ears  could  not  hear  ray  voice ; 
he  was  deaf,  and  I  could  not  sec.  In  the  midst  ot  our  embarrassment, 
my  landlord  came  in  to  the  roon],  and  addressing  him  very  respectfully, 

yet  loud,  said,  **  Mr.  ,  the  picture-dealer,  lodged  up-stairs."  The 

stranger  then  turned  to  me,  made  many  apologies,  and  went  out  of  my 
parlour.  When  he  h)id  left  the  house,  I  asked  my  hmdlord  who  the 
tleman  was.  He  answered,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds."  1  then  too 
regretted  much  my  not  having  known  thb  before,  that  I  might 
have  enjoyed  a  little  more  of  his  company,  as  T  i]^reatly  admired  the 
works  of  his  pencil.  Fortunate,  th  ij^x^t  I  at  that  moment,  that 
infirmity  was  not  on  //ii  side  of  the  question ! 

A  two-act  piece  of  mine,  "  The  Man  Milliner,"  produced  at  Covent- 
garden  Theatre  in  1788,  was  dismissed  by  the  audience  as  soon  as  the 
curtain  rose — ^not  a  word  was  heard.  Every  haberdasher  from  Ham* 
mersmith  to  Bow,  and  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  Highhury-ham, 
filled  the  house  ;  the  meQ*milliners'  shops  all  over  town  were  shut  up  at 
three  o'clock,  and  the  owners  were  resolved  to  have  their  own  way  for 
once  in  dramatic  choice.  It  was  remarked,  but  too  late,  that  giving  it 
that  title  w^as  beating  the  drum  for  certain  condemnation.  1  was  ia 
one  of  the  upper  private  boxes  with  William  Lewis,  who  told  mo  (Mr. 
Harris  being  out  of  tovvii)  that,  in  case  of  the  slightest  ()p[)osit;on,  hi-; 
orders  were  not  to  repeat  the  piece;  and  so  walked  out  of  i>ho^> — ibu 
Man  Milliner !  Though  this  fsolure  gave  me  little  concern,  yet  I  was 
forced  to  work  dose,  to  retrieve  lost  time,  and  I  soon  finished  a  five* 
act  comedy,  The  Plague  of  Riches."  This  I  took  to  Mr.  Cofanan: 
he  did  not  like  it.  1  offered  to  cut  it  down  to  three  acts — to  two  acts.- 
**  No,  no  hope  at  all  in  it ;  it  will  do  no  good  ;  you  will  never  bring  it 
into  anv  form  likely  to  succeed.  Very  sorry,  O'KeefH^,  bt:t  try  at 
another  piece."  1  told  him,  what  was  true,  that  a  iive-act  comedy 
was  a  thing  of  too  much  labour  to  he  given  up  in  despair  by  its  author, 
and  that  I  would  make  an  efiorl  liiai  it  should  yet  succeed  in  some 
shape  or  other.    I  took  the  MS.  home  with  me,  and,  in  the  vexation  of 
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only  a  trm^latton;  and  that  I  deserved  my  defeat,  by  turning  "  rogue"* 
myselfi  and  btcahiig  Itom  tb^  French,  though  the  Engli&b  audience 
would  not  be  the  receivers. 

A  pantomime,  which  I  first  called  '*  Harlequin  Gulfivcr,"  and  then 
'*  Friar  Bacon^"  came  out  at  Cogent  Garden.  Thia  tame  "  Gulliver** 
entertainment  had  the  hig  people  of  Brobdignag,  ai^  the  little  Gil- 
drig ;  the  little  people  of  Liliput,  and  the  big  Quiiibus  Flestrin.  i  had 
a  good  deal  of  song  and  dialogue  in  it,  with  a  kind  of  Liliputian  paT- 
liament,  for  whicli  a  number  of  children  were  trained,  and  their 
speeches  taught  iliem.  I  was  oHcred  by  Mr.  Harris  fifty  pounds  lor 
the  pantomime  ;  hut  having  heard  that  my  friend,  Mr.  M.  P.  Andrews, 
had  received  one  hundred  pounds  ior  a  pantomime  of  hin,  called  The 
Enchanted  Castle,"  I  fancied  I  had  as  good  a  right  to  a  hundred  is 
any  member  of  parliament ;  and  expressed  as  much,  although  I  g^ve 
every  credit  to  M.  P.  Andrews  for  his  entertaining  opera  of  "  Sum- 
mer ArausenKSnts.''  which  was  brought  out,  with  the  greatest  success, 
at  tlic  Haymarket,  in  1781  ;  but  my  old  acquaintances  Barlow,  the 
then  treasurer,  told  me  I  %va5?  wron'^  ;  and  the  treasurer  is  a  man  to  be 
believed  :  besides,  1  knew  Barlow  was  my  staunch  friend,  and  I  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  churrtcter  of  Mr.  Andrews;  so  I  pocketed  my 
tiity  pounds,  and  said  no  more  about  it. 

At  Mr.  Harris's  desire,  1  composed  a  grand  piece  of  action;  the 
subject,  the  Siege  of  Troy,  which  opened  at  the  giving  up  the  daugh- 
ters of  Chalcas,  and  endeid  with  the  wooden  horse  adventure,  Tray  ia 
Barnes,  the  death  of  Priam,  &c.  In  this  piece  also  I  had  dialogues^ 
a  pleasing  show  of  Paris's  dressing-room,  the  taking  leave  of  Uedor 
and  bis  wife,  c^c.  I  also  worked  up  another  dramatic  romance^"  Va- 
lentine rind  Orson;"  but  on  accop.nt  of  the  great  expense  Uie  theatre 
must  incur  in  an  attempt  to  prodiu  r  iliem,  they  were  both  given  up; 
and  1  set  joyfully  to  work  on  somctlung  more  to  my  wishes — a  three- 
act  opera.  I  finished  the  whole  of  the  dialogue,  ami  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Harris  before  I  began  upon  the  songs.  He  wrote  me  word  it  hid 
good  BtuflT  in  it,  to  write  the  songs  without  dday ;  and  as  last  ss  I 
wrote  them,  to  send  them  to  Shield  to  set  to  music.  I  did  so ;  and, 
when  complete,  called  my  opera    The  Highland  Reel." 

Lewis  read  die  piece,  as  usual,  to  the  performers,  in  the  green-room. 
I  kept  away,  but  within  hearing  of  the  laugh.  Meeting  Mr.  Harris  on 
the  sta'^e,  when  the  reading  was  over,  he  and  I  alone,  [  snid  with 
becommg  dittidencc, — *'  I  think  the  reading  ha^j  gone  off  tolerably." 
•*  Tolerably  !  call  you  it?*'  he  said  ;  "  I  never  heard  such  intolerable 
peaU  of  laughter  irom  any  performers,  at  the  first  reading  of  a  piece, 
m  my  life.*'  He  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  we  parted  in  happy 
spiriu.  The  opera  came  out  shortly  after ;  and  the  public  were  of  the 
same  opinion  with  the  performs  as  to  its  comte  neriu.  It  was  acted 
thirty  nights  the  first  season.  Mr*  Hama  gave  me  for  it  tfame  hon* 
dred  and  fifty  guineas. 

Miss  Fontenelle  did  the  bold,  high-spirited  Maggy,  well :  it  was  her 
first  appearance  on  any  stage  ;  and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's,  a  Miss 
Reynolds,  (her  first  appearance  also,)  appeared  in  iho  quiet,  modest 
Jermy.  The  iimsic  was  made  up  of  melodies  of  Allan  Kamsay,  Gretry, 
Corn,  and  Sliield.  Edwin  came  out,  with  all  his  whim,  in  Shelty  die 
piper,  as  did  Quick,  in  AiioGflpitt.  Biandiard  did  Chailey  arch  and 
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well.  Frank  Aikin,  in  the  Laird  of  Cob,  tlie  liead  of  his  clan,  was 
proudly  cliaracterisiic ;  and  Charles  Bannister,  in  Serjeant  Jack,  had 
Handel's  grand  drum  march  to  vociferate. 

I  was  at  "  The  Highland  Reel"  with  some  friends  the  first  night,  in  a 
dark  slip,  even  with  the  Shilling-gallery.  In  the  midst  of  the  high  glee 
of  the  audience,  two  men,  who  sat  before  me,  unconscious  that  the 
author  was  within  hearing,  were  laying  wagers  with  each  other,  that  it 
would  never  be  acted  after  that  night.  I  was  so  vexed  at  their  ab- 
surdity and  ill-nature,  that  when  the  curtain  dropped,  with  loud  peals 
of  applause,  I  was  tempted  to  stretch  out  my  hands,  knock  their  two 
heads  together,  and  run  away.  Soon  after  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
younger  brother  of  my  friend  William  Egan,  at  Edinburgh  : — 

"  From  Mr.  George  Egak. 

"  Edinburgh,  1788. 
"  Dear  Sir,— With  sincere  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  great  success  of  your  *  Highland  Reel;*  which,  from 
e\'ery  account,  both  public  and  private,  has  added  new  fame  to  that  you  had 
before  acquired.  The  accounts  here  are  extravagantly  favnurable  ;  and  sin- 
cerely do  1  hope  the  profit  may  be  equal  to  the  merit  of  the  piece.  Wishing 
It  may  long  coatinue  a  fashionable  dance,  and  that  Fortune  may  ever  attend 
you  as  your  partner  in  many  such  happy  productions, 

"  1  am.  &c. 

"George  Eoan." 

"  To  John  O'Keeffe,  Esq." 

My  five-act  comedy  of  The  Toy,  or  Hampton  Court  Frolics,** 
(which  I  afterwards  cut  down  into  three  acts,  called,  "  The  Lie  of  the 
Day")  came  out  next.  Mr.  Harris  gave  me  for  nights  and  copyright 
three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  The  Christmas  following  I  produced, 
at  Covent  Garden,  a  very  successful  pantomime,  called  "  Aladdin,  or 
the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  founded  on  the  Arabian  Nights.  Also  a  piece 
fromlhe  same  Oriental  source,  called  **  The  Little  Hunchback  ,or  Fro- 
lics in  Bagdad." 

Thus,  in  one  season,  I  brought  out  a  five-act  comedy,  a  three-act 
opera,  a  two-act  afterpiece,  and  a  pantomime ;  all  successful.  Dryden 
could  not  furnish  the  theatre  with  one  play  a  year  ;  therefore,  though 
no  Dryden,  I  may  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  exult  on  the  score  of 
industry — to  get  a  little  ready  money. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Harris  thought  of  establishing  an  English 
theatre  at  Paris ;  and  I  wrote  two  addresses  for  Lewis,  one  to  be 
spoken  on  the  opening  of  the  theatre  there,  the  other  to  the  London 
audience  on  his  return  from  France ;  but  the  scheme  dropped,  and  my 
addresses  went  no  nearer  the  stage  than  Lewis's  dressing-room. 

In  1789,  on  his  Majesty's  going  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1  brought 
out  a  litde  piece,  full  of  whim  and  joy,  called  *'  The  Loyal  Bandeau"  for 
Mrs.  Mattocks*s  benefit,  and  my  purpose  was  fully  answered,  in  show- 
ing my  own  loyalty,  and  in  serving  so  excellent  an  actress.  I  laid  the 
scene  at  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill ; — it  had  many  pretty  songs  and  comic 
characters.  I  next  produced  a  three-act  opera,  called  **The  Czar:" 
it  came  out  at  Covent  Garden  for  Mrs.  Billington's  benefit  night.  I 
bad  my  third  and  sixth  night,  and  thought  it  was  taking  its  run,  when 
one  morning  passing  through  Newport  Market,  to  my  dismay  and  sur- 
prise 1  saw  skewered  on  a  pendant  sheep's  back  a  large  play-bill,  an* 
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nounclng  another  pUy  for  that  erennigv  whieh  showed  me  that  miiie 

was  stopped. 

The  music  was  fine,  some  of  it  original  Russian  air55,  and  others  com- 
posed hy  Shield*    Mrs.  Billington  introduced  into  it  Handel's  "The 
Prince  unable  to  conceal  his  pain,"  and  sung  ''No  barm  to  know  it, 
you  know,'*  written  by  me  for  Otto  Keta,  and  aet  by  ShieU.  ioba 
Jobnatane,  who  bad  not  at  that  time  atepped  into  an  Iritb  brogue^ 
looked    Colonel  Le  Fort*'  admirably*  and  sung  in  true  faketto  itfle; 
and  Mrs.  Martyr  for  the  first  time  sung  *'  Bold  Chanticleer  proclaims 
the  dawn  ;*' — the  thoiifrht  was  Shield's,  who  wished  me  to  write  a  hunt- 
ing bravura,  which  he  would  adapt  in  his  composition  to  her  Staccato 
style  and  voice.    Incledon  has  since  laid  hold  of  it,  and  with  great  eirect 
warbled  it  all  over  the  world,  only  altering  the  clof^'s  name  from 
"  Fleet  Ringwood,"  to  *'  Old  Towler."    And  with  all  deierence  to  my 
czcdient  ii&id  Sbield'a  taate^  I  mnat  say  the  song,  both  in  words  and 
muie,  b  better  adapted  ibr  a  man  than  a  woman** 

During  the  writing  of  **The  Czar"  I  went  to  Deptford-dockyard, 
not  to  aeethe  ships  on  the  stocks,  bnt  to  lay  in  my  stock  of  information 
for  my  imperial  shipwright,  Peter  the  Great ;  and  to  see  the  small 
house  where  he  resided,  one  door  of  it  opening  into  the  Dockyard,  and 
anotlicr  into  a  little  lane.    Some  years  after  I  was  going  to  town  in  the 
Richmond  stage,  a  Russian  gentleman,  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador 
(for  whom  he  had  been  to  take  lodguigs  ou  Kichmond  Hill)  was  my 
fdlow-pasflenger,  and  amongit  odier  mformation  told  me  that  the  Cnr 
Peter  used  to  erosa  the  Thames,  and  pass  an  hour  or  so  on  a  littk 
bench  at  the  door  of  a  small  ale-house  at  Blackwall.    When  Peter  left 
England,  the  landlord  had  a  sign  of  him  painted,  and  hung  up  at  bis 
door.    In  lapse  of  time  this  sign  was  neglected,  and  thrown  among 
rubbish.    This  gentleman  heard  something  of  the  circumstance,  went 
to  Blackwall,  enquired,  found,  purchased,  and  had  this  identical  o  d 
painted  board  sent  over  to  Petersburgh  to  the  lale  Emperor  AlexaiidiT. 

In  Tlie  Czar'  l  had  written  the  part  of  Couvanski  (witliout  song*) 
IbrLswia;  bnt  notwithstanding  the  great  addition  his  popularity  re- 
ceived from  bia  acting  Lackland  in  **  Fontain^leattt"  nothing  codd 
prevail  on  bim  to  appear  again  in  an  opera,  and  Couvanski  was  cast 
(I  believe,  against  his  will)  to  Blanchard,  for  whom  to  display  his  dis' 
tinguished  accomplishments  of  dancing  and  fencing,  I  wrote  a  soag, 
which  was  capitally  set  hy  Shield. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1789  I  brought  out  at  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  a 
musical  entertainment,  in  two  acts,  "The  Basket  Maker,"  founded  ou 
the  old  story  ol  iht:  I}ai>ket  Maker  and  the  Gentleman.  Though  strongly 
cast  by  Mr.  Colman,  it  went  off  without  attraction : — I  had  50/.  for  it. 

I  recciyed  the  fi^Uowing  letter  from  Mr.  Colman  the  younger^  on  my 
first  sending  the  piece  to  nun: — 

«'I>earO*Keefieir-*Yonr  letter  rescbed  me  this  momiag'^—I  feel  at  tbb 
time  as  bold  at  fsednig  as  you  are  at  wiitiag ;  therefore  sciid  me  the  piece 
wbOe  my  coursge  is  up,  and  I  will  fall  on  im  mediately. 

"  Your's  truly,  G.  Colman,  jun." 


*  It  U  a  linffulAr  Cact}  that  at  the  rery  moment  of  dictating  these  lines  for  tiie 
fireas,  the  St.  Mnes't  Chronlde  was,  as  osutly  brongbt  to  me  ham  tiie  Fost^^fies^ 
and  with  deep  regret  I  heard  read  to  me  an  account  of  tha  death  of  tnd«doe>  iS 
Worcester^Wcdneaday,  3  o'clock,  Feb.  15th,  1826. 
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THE  INVOCATION. 

Answer  me,  burning  Stars  of  night! 

Where  is  the  Spirit  gone. 
That,  past  the  reach  of  human  sight. 

Even  as  a  breeze  hath  flown  ?  ^ 
—And  the  Stars  answerM  me — •*  Wc  roll 

In  light  and  power  on  high. 
But,  of  the  never-dying  soul. 

Ask  things  that  cannot  die!" 

O  many-toned  and  chainless  Wind ! 

Thou  art  a  wanderer  free  ; 
Tell  me  if  thou  its  place  canst  find. 

Far  over  mount  and  sea? 
—And  the  Wind  murmur'd  in  reply — 

**The  blue  deep  1  have  cross*d. 
And  met  its  barks  and  billows  high. 

But  not  what  thou  hast  lost." 

Ye  Clouds  that  gorgeously  repose 

Around  the  setting  sun. 
Answer !  have  yc  a  home  for  those 

Whose  earthly  race  has  run  ? 
— ^l^he  brig[ht  Clouds  answerM — **  Wc  depart, 

VVe  vanish  from  the  sky; 
Ask  what  is  deathless  in  thy  heart. 

For  that  which  cannot  die  !" 

Speak  then,  thou  Voice  of  God  within. 

Thou  of  the  deep  low  tone  1 
Answer  me  through  life's  restless  din, 

Where  is  the  Spirit  flown? 
—And  the  Voice  answered — **Be  thou  still! 

Enough  to  know  is  given ; 
Clouds,  Winds,  and  Stars,  their  task  fulhi. 

Thine  is  to  trust  in  Heaven !"  F.  H. 


CHINESE  JESTS. 

32.  Thank  you  for  your  money ^  sir  ;  it  has  done  me  great  service, — 
One  that  had  the  prospect  of  a  judicial  correction  hanging  over  him, 
hired  a  neighbouring  fellow  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  in  his 
stead,  and  gave  him  two  shillings.  The  fellow,  touching  the  silver, 
undertakes  the  business  willingly,  and  goes  to  the  justice-hall.  Upon 
being  brought  forward,  the  magistrate  sharply  orders  him  thirty  blows 
of  the  bamboo.  After  receiving  a  few  well-laid-on,  he  finds  the  pain 
excessive,  and,  drawing  out  the  paper  of  silver,  conveys  it  secretly 
into  the  beadle's  hands,  as  a  bribe  to  engage  him  to  strike  gently.  As 
soon  as  released,  he  rejoins  his  employer  ;  and  with  many  demonstra- 
tions of  gratitude,  returns  him  thanks,  saying,  **  Your  money  has  saved 
my  life,  sir ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  that^  the  blows  would  have  gone 
near  to  kill  me." 

33.  Did  your  Grandfather  live? — A  woman  miscarried  at  seven 
months,  and  produced  a  son.  The  husband  was  uneasy,  fearing  they 
should  never  be  able  to  rear  him,  that  he  would  not  live  to  grow  up, 
and  was  always  asking  questions  what  people  thought  about  it.  Sit- 
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but  t/icrc  you  are — up  at  tlie  window,  peeping  out — and  can't  keep  your 
.eyes  and  thoughts  off  the  boatman  !" 

38.  jrhat  if  it  hadf — A  man  was  stooping  down  to  a  box,  and  thrust 
himself  out  (i  posteriori j  rather  awkwardly.  His  son-in-law,  who  hap- 
pened to  come  into  the  room  just  at  the  time,  goes  up,  and  gives  him 
a  punch  behind.  The  fcUher-in-law  was  very  angry.  Says  the  young 
man,  "  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  thought  it  had  been  my  mother-in-law." 
After  allowing  a  night  to  intervene,  the  father-in-law  next  morning 
orders  his  son-in-law  before  him,  and  gravely  addresses  him  as  follows  : 
**  Young  man,  I  have  been  turning  this  matter  over  in  my  mind  a  good 
deal  since  yesterday ;  and  after  a  night's  reflecting  upon  it,  I  must  say, 
that  even  if  it  had  been  your  mother-in-law,  still  it  would  have  been 
highly  improper."* 

39.  No  bearing  these  fat  patients. — A  doctor  got  into  trouble  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  a  patient.  Law  was  threatened.  At  last  the  mat- 
ter was  arranged  by  the  doctor's  engaging  to  furnish  bearers  for  the 
funeral  at  his  own  expense.  But  where  shoidd  he  find  the  money  for 
that  ?  He  was  as  poor  as  a  rat :  and  his  whole  household  consisted 
only  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons.  Well ;  they  four,  poor 
souls,  undertook  the  burden.  At  midway  the  doctor  (unused  to  carry 
his  patients  so  far)  began  to  tire,  and  to  curse  the  day  when  he  first 
studied  physic  :  the  toiling  wife  to  scold  and  upbraid  him  for  bringing 
his  family  to  such  grinding  misery :  the  youngest  son,  tottering  un- 
der the  weight,  and  with  his  slender  limbs  and  shoulders  seeming  un- 
able to  support  it,  threatened  every  instant  to  give  way  and  break 
down.  The  eldest  son,  who  was  more  composed,  wiping  the  sweat 
off  his  brow,  and  turning  a  grave  face  to  his  father,  says,  "Father, 
you  see  how  we  are  put  to  it ;  in  future  do  pray  pick  out  leaner  pa- 
tients." 

40.  Your  dog  has  got  the  yau  Sf  Sir. — A  deaf  man  went  to  make  a 
call.  On  entering  his  friend's  court-yard,  a  little  pet  dog,  that  was 
sitting  at  the  further  corner  of  it,  began  opening  upon  him,  and  yapped 
incessantly.  The  gentleman  looks  at  the  dog,  but  passes  on  without 
minding  him,  and  is  ushered  in  to  the  master  of  the  house.  After 
the  usual  salutations  and  enquiries,  he  remarks  to  his  host,  "  Surely, 
Sir,  that  httle  dog  of  your's  must  he  unwell ;  or  else  he  had  no  sleep 
last  night." — "  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  says  the  host,  straining  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  in  order  to  make  his  guest  hear.  "  All  the  time  I 
was  passing  through  the  yard,  1  observed  he  did  nothing  but  gape  and 
yaw  his  mouth  about." 

•The  palpnble  disrespect,  effrontery,  impudence,  nnd  polissonnrrir  of  such  an  ac- 
tion AS  giving  a  fillip  behind  to  a  mother- in* law  while  stooping,  is  so  utterly  in- 
congruous (in  the  mind  of  any  decent  Chinese)  with  the  idea  of  requiring  time  to 
make  up  the  mind  on  it,  as  to  render  the  temperate  gravity  of  this  wise  decision  very 
tickling.  Manners  in  England  being  loss  restrained,  particularly  among  the  com- 
mon people,  this  incongruity  does  not  strike  us  so  forcibly.  Out  the  reader  is  re- 
quested to  bear  in  mind  (what  already  has  been  hinted  nt)  that  if  he  can  bnt  feel 
secure  of  a  jest's  being  witty  at  home  in  its  own  country,  the  less  it  appears  no 
here,  abroad,  the  greater  the  information  it  conveys.  So  that  if  by  good  luck  he 
should  find  one  that  has  a  story  in  k,  but  no  joke  at  all,  he  is  not  to  laugh  on  any 
account,  but  to  feel  particulaily  thankful  to  the  selector  for  furnishing  him  with 
one  more  point  of  compart&on  and  contraHt  between  the  manners  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 
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PARR  IM  HIS  LATTER  YRARS* 

In  my  last  paper  I  obaenred  that  Panr  would  bava  been  a  poet,  bid 

he  fallen  in  love  with  women  instead  of  booki*  A  friend,  00  readmg 
it,  has  since  told  nie  that  Parr's  first  literary  attempt  was  a  drama,  the 

ropy  of  which  he  afterwards  lost ;  thus  corroborating  the  opinion  I  had 
expressed  respecting  his  hein^  peculiarly  au8c«plible  of  the  impressioas 
whicli  belong  to  the  pocut  ti  inperamenl. 

Many  persons  are  mistaken  respectin""  Parr's  manner — ^it  had  not  the 
least  tiaciurc  of  ill-nature  about  it,  nor  did  he  ever  exhibit  wantonness 
of  aeverity.  He  disliked  being  bored,  aa  be  oceasionaUy  was,  by  per- 
sona wbo  made  pretensions  to  understanding  things  of  wbicb  tfaey  knew 
notbiog ;  and  when  tbey  persevered  against  bis  endeavours  to  set  them 
right,  he  would  frequently  crush  them  at  a  blow,  as  they  deserved. 
The  self-sufficient  ignoramus  before  such  a  man  as  Parr  was  fair  game; 
those  really  ignorant  he  wcmld  instruct  in  the  kindof^t  manner,  but,  as 
he  once  observed,  respecting  an  individual  of  the  lornier  class  whom  he 
had  castigated  :  "  That  man  has  no  excuse  for  being  a  fool — Nature  did 
not  neglect  hiin." 

About  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Thistlewood  and  his  assoentei, 
sitting  with  him  in  bis  library  and  talking  of  their  desperate  attempt 
and  of  the  distnrbed  state  of  the  country,  he  said  the  leading  on  starviog 
men  to  the  extreme  verge  of  crime,  in  the  way  they  appeared  to  have 
been  led,  indicated  fear  and  weakness  ;  they  should  have  been  crushed 
at  once,  arrested  in  mid  career.    He  attributed  flint,  and  other  inea.sures 
of  a  similar  character,  to  want  of  judirmcnt,  ami  by  no  means  to  any  ill 
design  against  public  liberty.    Ot"  Lord  Loiul  otiderry's  mind  he  \:di\  a 
very  mean  opinion ;  he  thought  Lord  bidniouth  a  couscieuLioua  man, 
but  wholly  destitute  of  political  sagacity,  and  hardly  attaining  media- 
crity  of  intellect.  For  such  men,  he  observed,  great  allowance  iMl^ 
made  for  their  being  "  wrong-headed,*'  before  we  attributed  bad  moti^  ' 
to  tlicm.    (>r  r  -rd  Liverpoql,  he  remarked  at  a  later  period,  that  on  a 
particular  point  he  might,  as  other  menmight,  be  mistaken,  but   his  lord- 
ship would  never  be  concerned  in  r.vv  thing  mean  or  dishonourable;  his' 
lordsliip  was  an  honest  man — a  man  of  strict  integrity — he  knew  it.* 
Mr.  Canning,  he  ohserved.  mmt  h»ok  to  tlie  people,  of  whom  he  is  one,^ 
lor  suppui  t ;    the  high  paiiy  arc  jealous  of  him,  and  will  sacri^e 
him  if  they  dare  ;  their  fear  of  his  talents  is  not  enough  to  sed&|'* 
him*    He  deemed  Burdett  our  best  representative  of  tfie  En^isli 
country  gentleman,  and  held  him  in  great  esteem.   He  thought 
talents  to  take  a  loftier  station,  that  he  possessed  power  and  eajpaajjl^'^ 
ibr  ascending  to  ^^ery  bi<^h  eminence,  but  wanted  application  and  pers^ 
verancc.    "  My  friend  Burdett  dines  with  me  to-morrow,"  he  sard  to  nac 
one  day;  "  he  is  a  good  man,  a  very  p,'ood  man,  and  might  hnrr-  hf^n  ' 
more  noted."    A  letter  from  Lord   Holland  being  brought  in,  lie 
said,  "  Here  is  a  letter  froui  Lord  Holland,  an  excellent  man,  like  ias^ 
uncle,  bui  not  so  great — few  have  been  as  great  as  Charles  Fox*^ 

He  thought  Pitt  a  man  of  uncommon  powers ;  that^  Hfce  hW' 
ambition  wholly  governed  him,  but  that  Chatham's  wiia  'aii: 
which  wottU  only  act  upon  fixed  and  lof^y  principlea,  btk  lita.#i1 

*  CoDclitdcd  from  pa^  490. 
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bition  upon  any  principles  favourable  to  its  objects.  I  never  recollect 
hearing  him  mention  Burke. 

After  noticing  the  execution  of  Thistlewood  and  his  associates,  and 
the  bloody  formalities  attending  it,  he  commented  on  their  crime ;  and 
on  my  observing  that  I  thought  they  might  really  think  they  were 
doing  their  country  a  service,  he  agreed  they  might  blindly  think  so, 
and  sanctify  to  themselves  their  desperate  purpose,  but  their  crime 
would  be  the  same.  They  were  men  in  the  lowest  grade  of  misery — 
**  famine  forced  patriotism  upon  them."  He  added  that  true  patriotism 
did  not  depend  upon  such  contingencies ;  and  supposing  they  had  been 
nobles  instead  of  starving  artizans,  this  was  a  Christian  country,  and  we 
could  not,  even  in  an  extreme  case,  justify  the  resources  of  Roman 
patriotism,  even  if  we  possessed  Roman  virtue.  After  pausing  a  little, 
he  observed  of  these  miserable  men  :  "  Even  they  had  some  merit ; 
there  was  only  one  of  them  that  went  out  of  the  world  a  hypocrite  !" — 
"  Which  was  that  ?"  I  asked.  "  The  black  man,"  he  replied,  "  who 
took  the  Sacrament,  and  denied  bb  participation  in  the  plot — read  the 
evidence." 

Upon  my  mentioning,  in  speaking  of  Athanasius,  that  he  had  put 
Arius  to  death,  and  that  I  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  obscurity 
in  the  accounts  which  we  possessed  of  the  history  of  the  saints  and 
fathers  of  the  church,  thinking  of  Gibbon  at  the  moment ;  he  observed 
it  was  true,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  the  Christian  religion  depended 
not  on  them  but  on  the  sacred  writings.  He  told  me  I  was  wrong 
about  Athanasius,  that  it  was  an  error  commonly  received  respect- 
ing his  murder  of  Arius ;  I  was  not  correct.  Here  he  went  into  a 
luminous  history  of  these  two  polemics,  showing  a  prodigious  store  of 
information  respecting  their  creeds  and  times,  and  that  with  a  rapidity 
and  freshness  quite  astonishing,  as  if  he  had  been  reading  nothing  else 
for  the  preceding  two  or  three  days.    When  he  had  finished,  I  said  :— 

"  Still  there  is  much  obscure  in  their  times  and  history  ?" 

"  So,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  with  all  history.  We  can  only  rely  on  great 
facts." 

"  And  yet  we  trust  almost  every  thing  we  read  in  it — Ciesar,  for 
example." 

"  We  may  go  as  far  with  him  as  with  any  writer  ;  we  have  his  cha- 
racter from  others,  and  this  will  justify  it." 

"  But  docs  he  not  help  himself  in  the  colouring  ?" 

"  lie  did  too  much  that  was  great,  to  descend  to  falsehood  in  little 
things,  and  important  events  were  too  notorious  ;  they  might  be  highly 
coloured,  but  we  have  the  great  facts  safe  still."* 

His  library  was  a  large  square  room,  which  he  made  his  dining- 
room.  It  did  not  contain  half  his  books.  The  landing-places  of  the 
stairs,  closets,  garrets,  were  filled  with  them.  He  cared  nothing  about 
the  binding,  provided  the  backs  and  covers  were  entire.  He  was  very 
careful  that  the  air  should  have  access  behind  them.  He  said  it  pre- 
served them  much  better.  On  inquiring  why  the  bookcases  in  the 
skirting  part  next  the  floor  were  full  of  auger  holes,  he  told  me  they 
were  maue  that  the  air  might  not  stagnate  in  any  part.    He  said  that 

*  I  do  not  pretend  to  u&e  the  exact  words  of  Parr ;  but  where  inverted  commas 
are  put  to  the  lines,  they  are  as  nearly  so  as  I  can  recollect  j  in  other  cases  I  state 
his  meaning  only. 
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^  A  drsulatioB  df  air  wai  a  prayrtativa  agmoat  deaiy*  as  Motioa  aai 

favourable  to  every  kind  of  existence."  He  was  no  bibliomaiuac,  do 
book-collector,  in  the  fashionable  phrase  ;  he  despised  it  as  he  des]^ed 
fashion  itself.  He  built  the  ro<Nn  at  Hniton,  which  he  caller^  liis  librarv, 
at  his  own  expense;  and  it  wns  f}io  sjilicrc  of  liis  literary  and  soiial 
pleasures,  Alas!  it  is  now  deniideil  ol  its  books,  and  h(:come  but  a 
painful  and  melancholy  remembrancer  of  past  times,  to  those  who  knew 
it  in  its  glory,  and  recall  the  men  and  conversaiioas  that  its  limits 
hm  drettBMcrilMd*  The  raireal  of  the  scholar*  tike  the  giave  af  the 
poet,  la  a  haUow ed  jpvecnet ;  the  retreat  of  Pair  too»  with  all  bis 
nighty  atoek  of  leainmg,  wis  not  of  one  who 

■     with  supetflBous  buideo  kwds  the  day. 
And  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour  refiaios. 

**  If  I  were  a  bishop,"  he  observed  to  some  clerical  friends,  *'  I  w  ould 
make  you  all  a&  hi^py  as  was  in  my  power.  I  would  visit  all  my 
dergy  at  their  homca ;  hut  they  should  be  at  no  expanse  to  racciva 
me  ;<^a  coople  df  fowls  and  a  bit  of  bacon  would  be  enough  for  ns 
were  I  an  archbishop.  The  great  distance  at  which  a  bishop  now 
keepa  his  clergy  ia  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  the  church*  My 
house  should  be  open  to  all  iny  clergy — it  should  he  theirs."  ^ 

He  tlmui^ht  thnt  a  national  religions  ostablishment  of  some  kiod 
would  never  be  dispensed  with  in  En«^land,  under  any  political  change; 
and  that  the  present  church  was  the  mildest  and  most  tolerant  that  we 
could  have,  soflcucd  as  it  had  been  by  lime  j  and  tliai  no  new  sect, 
gaining  the  upper  hand,  ooald  possibly,  frosn  the  nature  of  things,  aad 
judging  from  the  character  and  temper  of  rcligioua  difierences  of  opi- 
nion, be  more  moderate ;  that  time  would  yet  further  increase  itslihs- 
rality,  and  perhaps  open  ita  boaom  to  receive  some  of  the  sectaries, 
who  differed  from  it  in  no  very  essential  points.  He  observed  one 
day  to  a  dissenting  minister,  with  whom  be  was  on  terms  of  friendship: 
"  It  is  your  interest  to  support  us — if  we  go,  you  go ;  we  shall  ^ 
together." 

lie  said  a  levision  of  the  Church  services  would  be  very  concihatiug : 
their  intrinale  exedlenee,  and  the  admirable  nature  of  the  litnrgy,  uesd 
not  fear  the  severest  acrutiny.  That  **  a  general  convocation  liberally  aad 
mildly  discussing  pasaagea  objected  to,  would  disarm  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  and,  properly  conductedt  would  not  offend  the  moat  judicious  of 
her  well-wishers. — I  could  propose  a  plan  thatwouldaatisfy  all  parties." 

Pprr  was  no  jud^e  of  paintinp,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  "a 
connoisseur."  His  Jove  of  some  pictures  he  possessed  arose  Ironi  their 
association  with  other  matters  ;  and  it  ajipeared  to  me,  that  a  mere 
frame  would  have  answered  his  purpose  as  well.  That  picture,  be 
would  say,  I  value  because  it  wia  given  me  by  so.  and  so;  this  is  a 
vanemhraicer  of  auch  a  peraon  or  event,  wboUy  unconnected  or  not 
with  the  auhjeet  of  the  piece,  as  it  might  happen  to  be :  the  merit  af 
the  execution  u  as  out  of  the  qocation*  Still  he  knew  (probably  frop 
books)  the  difiercnt  characteristics  of  the  great  masten.  Of  architec- 
ture he  possessed  considerable  knowledge.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  prineiplrs  nnd  rhr  Tiiailit:inritR';d  |>roportions  of  the  art,  and  knew 
-•the  proper  diuienbions  ot  a  builiimg  to  suit  the  eye  of  taste,  imine- 
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studies  at  home.  *  His  great  pleasures  there  were  his  daughters. 
His  favourite  he  had  named  Catherine — Catherine  Parr.  She  was 
taken  from  him  by  death,  and  he  was  almost  inconsolable.  He  kept 
her  body  in  the  house  before  him  until  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  do  so, 
from  decay.  He  had  a  picture  taken  of  her  in  her  cofBn,  on  which  he 
gazed,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  last ;  and  one  of  his  best  Latin  epitaphs  is 
ifpon  her  monument.  Yet  of  his  first  wife  he  was  never  heard  to  speak 
without  respect.  With  his  second  wife,  though  his  marriage  was  late 
in  life,  he  tasted  the  pleasures  of  domestic  tranquillity,  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  a  kind  and  amiable  woman. 

His  frame  was  hardy ;  he  went  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  except 
snow,  to  which  he  had  a  strong  antipathy.  He  had  also  an  antipathy 
to  cheese,  and  even  to  the  smell  of  it.  He  said,  it  was  not  aflectation; 
for  he  had  often  attempted  in  vain  to  overcome  his  repugnance,  and 
taste  it,  but  his  nature  revolted  against  it.  He  believed  tliat  some  an- 
tipathies were  beyond  the  power  of  reason  to  surmount.  His  pupils, 
to  annoy  him,  are  said  on  some  occasion  to  have  introduced  toasted  cheese 
into  his  wig,  the  odour  of  which  was  insufferable  to  him.  He  had  an 
attack  of  erysipelas  in  182d,  during  the  winter  season;  the  severity  of 
which,  he  observed,  had  shortened  his  life  two  years.  He  thought  he 
had  been  originally  built  to  last  till  a  hundred.  His  benevolence  of 
spirit  (as  I  have  observed  before,  a  most  striking  trait  in  his  character) 
made  him  add,  after  complaining  of  the  severity  of  tlic  season,  "  But 
this  weather  is  good  for  the  country ;  it  has  bound  up  the  powers  of 
vegetation,  which  was  much  wanted  :  I  must  not  complain." 

All  tlie  world  has  heard  of  his  Maypole  day.  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  encouraging  dissipation  and  licentiousness  by  annually  giving 
this  ihnocent fete.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Parr  loved 
to  sec  the  younsT  enjoying  themselves,  and  was  strongly  attached  to  his 
jmishioncrs.  The  absurd  pride  that  curls  the  lip  at  an  association  of  per- 
sons of  different  conditions — that  prevalent  vice  of  English  people — that 
degradation  of  their  character,  and  stigma  on  their  intellect — sinking 
them  in  this  respect  so  far  below  the  level  of  their  continental  neigh- 
bours, he  scorned.  No  man  knew  better  the  respect  due  to  different  de- 
grees of  rank  than  Parr  ;  but  he  looked  on  the  race  of  men  as  one  family, 
possessing  the  same  rights,  and  entitled  to  their  enjoyments.  He  thought 
that  coming  occasionally  into  collision  with  each  other,  poor  and  rich, 
gifted  and  ignorant,  was  beneficial  to  all.  He  could  visit  the  cottages 
of  the  humblest  of  his  parishioners,  hear  their  complaints,  and  alleviate 
their  sufferings.  Yet  no  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England  ever 
better  characterized  in  appearance  and  manner  the  station  he  held — 
he  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  humblest  under  his  care.  He  did 
not  wear  his  gown  as  if  he  did  Heaven  honour  by  accepting  it,  like 
many  of  our  courtier-priests  do,  looking  upon  all  below  them  as  off- 
scouring,  yet  licking  in  prostrate  abjectness  the  dust  from  the  feet  of 
superiors,  still  he  had  attended  on  courts  and  courtiers,  and  mingled 
much  with  them.  If  he  thus  found  himself  calumniated  hymen  of  an 
envious  character,  he  despised  their  vituperation,  and  proceeded 
in  an  unaltered  course.    His  maypole  day  was  worthy  of  imitation  in 


*  In  Vol.  XV.  page  183,  N.  M.  M.  a  short  memoir  of  Parr  will  be  found,  detail- 
ing many  things  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  again  here. 
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every  country  parish — it  was  a  scene  of  innocent  recreation  for  poor  as 
well  as  rich.    It  is  true,  there  was  no  dog- fighting  or  drunkenness 
for  the  immoral  of  the  lower  classes ;  nor  horse-racing,  or  dicing,  nor 
boxing  for  the  immoral  among  the  higher,  but  there  was  far  better — 
pleasure  that  left  no  sting,  enjoyments  in  which  innocence  might  in- 
dulge, mirth  that  brought  not  repentance  in  its  train,  and  mutual 
interchanges  of  social  humanity.    One  half  day  in  the  year  for  such  a 
purpose  was  no  idle  waste  of  time.    The  last  of  the  fetes  given  by  this 
great  and  kind  roan  which  I  attended,  I  will  attempt  to  describe.  It 
was,  I  think,  on  the  8th  of  May,  a  very  fine  day  in  1819  or  1820,  that 
I  arrived  at  Hatton  about  the  hour  of  noon.    Many  of  the  parishion- 
ers of  Hatton,  some  of  the  doctor's  friends  from  Kenilworth  and  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  a  few  of  the  visitants  at  Leamington  in  their 
carriages,  had  arrived.  On  the  north  side  the  road  from  the  parsonage- 
house,  about  a  hundred  yards  on  the  road,  there  are  some  trees,  and  one 
or  two  small  houses.    It  was  close  to  these  trees  that  a  maypole  stood, 
having  several  cross  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  it,  and  hung  with  gar- 
lands of  artificial  flowers,  sent  as  presents  on  the  occasion  by  different 
ladies — there  were  but  few  natural  flowers  blown  so  early  that  season. 
The  company  of  the  humbler  class  that  took  part  in  the  festivities,  con- 
sisted of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  smaller  farmers  in  the  parish,  and 
there  were  persons  of  all  grades  upwards,  either  as  participators  in  the 
scene  or  spectators.    The  place  for  dancing  was  ,on  a  spot  which  was 
roped  round  and  boarded  near  the  maypole  just  under  the  trees.  The 
promised  pleasure  of  the  day  beamed  forth  in  many  a  sweet  rustic  coun- 
tenance— order  every  where  prevailed,  and  as  the  Doctor  walked  about 
in  his  clerical  habits  as  well  pleased  as  the  youngest  person  present — 
shaking  hands  with  one,  chatting  with  another  about  his  family,  smiling 
on  the  rosy-faced  girls  and  enquiring  after  absentees — received  with  the 
deepest  respect  by  all,  yet  in  a  way  that  showed  he  was  as  much 
respected  as  beloved — I  could  not  help  thinking,  not  only  how  much 
happiness  such  a  scene  diffused,  but  how  much  it  was  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  country  places  by  persons  of  influence. 

On  these  occasions,  it  had  been  customary  for  the  Doctor's  male 
visitants  to  dine  at  a  small  inn,  which  stands  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  parsonage-house,  while  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Parr  entertained 
the  ladies  in  his  library.    The  ladies  were  many  of  them  visitants  who 
had  come  from  a  distance  out  of  respect  to  the  Doctor,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  farmers  and  parishioners,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  or  four.    This  time,  however,  he  invited  a  few  gentlemen  to  dine 
also.    The  repast,  as  may  be  expected,  was  cold,  but  abundant,  and 
about  forty^six  sat  down  to  it.    Parr's  countenance  was  lightened  up 
with  pleasure — he  talked  to  the  ladies  at  his  own  table  in  the  most 
jocular  way.    He  had  played  an  innocent  trick,  for  he  had  invited  a 
pretty  female,  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  of  his  parish,  to  dine  also 
with  a  few  of  her  own  class,  whom  he  seated  together.    This  girl  was 
engaged  in  marriage  to  his  major-domo  Sara,  and  the  Doctor  took  care 
to  make  Sam  wait  at  her  table,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  man's  looks 
and  actions,  as  he  was  attending  as  waiter  on  his  betrothed.    She  was 
too,  I  believe,  introduced  without  her  future  husband's  knowledge, 
until  he  saw  her  in  her  place.    Parr  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  them,  and 
told  me  afterwards  that  the  pleasure  he  had  conferred  on  them,  and  the 
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feelings  ofhis  domestic, judging  from  his  half- embarrassed  countenance, 
gave  him  more  enjoyment  than  any  thing  else  that  day — he  said,  he 
liked  to  "  make  people  happy."    In  about  an  hour  after  dinner,  the 
female  guests  left  the  room  with  Mrs.  Parr — the  greater  part  to  the 
scene  of  dancing,  to  meet  their  partners  and  commence  agnin.  Parr 
and  his  male  friends  sat  about  an  hour,  and  then  rose  and  proceetled  to  the 
scene  of  the  festivities.    Walking  up  and  down  in  the  open  air,  talking 
to  his  friends,  occasionally  entering  his  house  to  rest,  and  then  revisiting 
and  watching  the  dances,  thus  he  filled  up  his  time  until  seven  o'clock, 
when,  feeling  fatigued,  he  ordered  tea,  to  which  he  sat  down  with  a  few 
friends.    The  visitants  began  to  leave,  and  at  eight  some  of  the 
dancers  also.    At  nine,  Parr  went  to  the  spot,  and  wished  those  who 
remained  health  and  happiness,  and  put  an  end  to  the  scene.    In  a  few 
minutes  all  was  quiet.    On  leaving  him  that  evening,  I  confess  I 
thought  higher  of  him  than  I  had  ever  done  before.    Never  had  the 
mant  in  contra-distinction  to  ihe  scholar,  so  much  displayed  itself  before 
me.    His  kindness,  the  happiness  which  he  showed  in  contributing  to 
the  pleasure  of  others,  even  of  the  humblest,  the  respect  shown  him 
by  his  parish,  his  condescension,  joculaxity,  taste  for  innocent  and 
simple  amusements,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  threw  ofl'his  ponderous 
learning  and  conversed  with  the  most  unlettered,  contributed  still  more, 
I  must  repeat  it,  to  exalt  this  extraordinary  man  in  my  estimation. 
Alas!  these  innocent  /i*'/e*  are  passed  for  ever — the  trees  under  which 
they  were  held — the  vicarage-house — the  whole  vicinity,  which  his  vir- 
tues and  whimsicalities  made  glad,  have  already  assumed  another  as- 
pect.   Never  was  more  strongly  exemplified  how  much  the  decease  of 
one  individual  may  change  the  aspect  of  a  district. 

Among  the  contradictions  of  his  character,  was  his  not  liking  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  an  odd  number  at  table.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
thing,  his  reason  told  him,  and  yet  he  could  not  feel  comfortable. 
Seeing  this  the  case  one  day,  he  was  told  a  lady  present  was  in  the 
family  way  —  "Ay,  then  we  are  fourteen,"  he  observed.  A  curious 
trait  in  such  a  common-sense,  clear-headed,  intrepid  man  as  respected 
moral  feeling. 

The  account  of  Parr's  interview  with  Johnson  in  Bos  well's  Life,  is 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  He  one  day  said  he  had  never  dis- 
puted with  Johnson  before  company,  for  even  •*  if  he  chanced  to  get 
the  better  in  an  argument,  the  world  would  say  it  was  no  such  thing." 

He  thought  ill  of  none,  laying  himself  open  to  strangers  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  reflect  upon  his  judgment;  but  he  had  a  great  dislike  of  sus- 
pecting others,  and  preferred  trying  his  man,  and,  if  once  betrayed, 
never  trusting  him  again,  but  rather  breaking  with  him  openly.  He 
was  quickly  susceptible  of  slights  from  his  friends,  and  sometimes  ca- 
pricious, but,  if  offended  where  he  knew  his  man,  he  was  equally  quick 
in  forgiving,  and  generally  ready  to  make  the  first  advances — soon 
offended  and  soon  reconciled.  He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  attach- 
ing people  to  him.  When  he  seceded  from  Harrow  even  in  his  youth, 
he  drew  all  the  head  boys  of  the  school  away  with  him,  and  to  the  very 
last,  where  no  respect  could  be  felt  for  him  on  the  ground  of  scholar- 
ship, he  was  beloved,  and  won  the  affection  of  the  humblest.  His 
harshness  soon  vanished  even  before  strangers,  and  his  love  of  man- 
kind as  one  great  family  quickly  showed  itself.    His  legacies  to  ser- 
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vants,  to  the  poor,  wcA  to  his  Itieads^  prodaimed  that  if  they  forgot 
him,  his  last  earthly  recollections  were  on  them. 

My  friend  Dr.  Wade,  to  whom  I  have  been  before  indebted,  has 

&voured  me  with  tbe  following  cottFersatioii  lie  had  with  Parr  no  great 
time  before  his  decease :  it  shows  some  of  his  deep  and  bold  ideas  upon 
religious  topics.  It  also  conveys  a  sort  of  picture  ofonn  of  his  library 
conversations,  and  of  some  of  l)is  critical)  religions,  and  moral  oyiinions. 
In  the  winter  procedinj^  hiy  death,  says  Dr.  W.,  upon  my  mentioning 
intention  going  to  Cambridge^  "  Ah,"  said  he,  **when  I  met  you 
there,  [  bad  a  delightful  visit :  then  I  took  Mrs.  Parr  with  me  to  show 
ber^  the  University.  I  was  moat  sumptuously  entertained  in  the  Combi-* 
nation  Room  at  your  College*  (St.  John's).  Pray  Temeoiber  me  to 
Hombuckle,  and  say  I  shall  never  forget  his  hospitality.  We  were  alt 
io  high  spirits,  fuU  of  liin  and  glee.  I  think  they  did  not  dislike  my 
company." 

When  I  said  I  should  have  to  preach  at  Sl  Mary's,  he  replied, 
*'  Don't  foffret  to  allude  to  those  good  and  learned  men,  Mr.  Palmer, 
of  St.  John  s,  who  has  rt  iireJ  from  the  .Arabic  professorship,  and  tq 
bis  successor,  Professor  Lee  of  Queen's.  Besides,  it  will  be  a  proper 
compliment  to  the  Unii'ersity  to  notiee  their  liberality  on  that  ooc^ 
aion."  I  said  I  did  not  know  how  I  could  well  do  so, — it  was  very 
well  from  him.  "This  could  be  done,"  he  replied;  "say  as  follows:" 
and  rubbing  his  hand  across  his  forehead  once  or  twice,  dictated  with- 
ont  further  consideration  between  the  intermittent  whiA  from  his  plp6> 
the  follovvin;4  passajyje  :  — 

Sa^penumcro  iiiecum  reputo  Jici  posse  de  Cantabrigid  quod  est 
oliiu  de  Athenis  dictatura.  Movent  animos  noi^iros  non  tani  opera 
magnifica,  quum  artes,  quibus  exculti  ad  humanitatem  et  bonos  mores 
ramus.  Duce  et  auapioe  Newtono  diu  apod  nos  viguit,  et  magis,  ni 
▼anosauguror,  vigebit,  optimnm  philosopbandi  stndium.  Summ&dili- 
gentid  excoluntnr  tnm  Graecas  turn  Latinss  Itterse.  Et  famss  et  utilitati 
Academic'  nostrao  optim^  ab  illis  consultum  est,  qui  in  linguis  Orien- 
talibus  illuslrandis  operr^in  navurunt  ;  neque  enim  aliq^em  vobis, 
auditores,  fnirerc  potest,  quanta  ^int  merita  duortiin  inu  r  nos  nimc 
degentiuiii  vnorum,  qui  doctrinis  <\v  quibus  loquor  sumrae  eruditi  sunt." 

He  furtlier  said,  in  wi)at  terms  do  you  express  in  Latin  the  English 
vrords,  *FeIlowsIiip  of  the  Holy  Spirit/*'  I  said  by  the  word  Com- 
miinto.  **  No/*  said  he, "  don't  use  that  word :  Cojuocutfie  is  the  proper 
expression." 

"  What  wMVcrsitiies  do  you  pray  fi»r  in  your  bidding^-ptnyer?  (he  al- 
ways called  the  prayer  before  sermon,  tlie  bidding-prayer,  from  the 
words  'Let  us  pray.')  I  said  for  Oxford  and  Cambrid^^e.  "Why 
etKCept  the  University  of  Dublin?  I  ngree  with  you  it  is  done,  but  it 
is  very  narrow-minded  to  do  so.  Be^^  a  blessing  upon  the  three  uni- 
versities of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland  ; — 1  always  do  so."  1  enquired 
whether  vuXav  the  passage  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  12,  was  properly  translated  mtour;  nft  whether  VyWn 
term  of  dress  or  garb"  was  more  correct :  be  replied,  "Archbisbop 
Newcome  uses  a  better  word  than  either,  vis. '  attnre*'  Thia  is  intel> 


*  la  the  summer  of  1B23. 
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ligible  and  sublime.  Let  m  put  on  the  *  attire  of  l^ht'  Ab,  the 
whole  attire  of  light!" 

"  Did  it  never  strike  yon,"  said  he,  **  that  tlie  translation  in  the  127th 
Psalm,  2d  verse  {Bible  rersinn)  'So  he  givcth  his  beloved  sleep,'  is  in- 
correct. Here  sleep  is  called  beloved^  it  ought  to  be,  '  He  giveih  sleep 
to  his  beloved.'  "  He  then  spoke  of  the  coUectfl,  and  said,  "  that  in  the 
collect  beginmng  with  *  Grant,  we  beaetch  thee/  there  waa  aomething 
Tery  unplMiant  to  hia  earandMinga;  alao,  in  the  worda  *  the  fimiCa  (rf* 
good  living  :*  it  leminded  us  too  much  of  the  sort  of  good  living  which 
Uie  clergy  were  thought  to  be  atf  Ibnd  of, — that  it  ahould  be,  *  the  best 
fruits  of  the  spirit  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  life.'  "*  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  beings  superior  to  man  taking  a  share  in  hu- 
man concerns.  He  replied,  "  We  learn  this  in  many  instances  from 
holy  writ ;  and  that  angelic  guardians  were  appointed  for  righteous 
men,  seems  to  have  been  a  tenet  of  the  Jews,  where  our  Lord  says, 
VTake  heed  thai  ye  offend  not  one  of  theae  litde  onea;  for  I  say  unto 
yon  that  in  Heaven  dieir  angela  do  always  bdmld  the  lace  of  my 
fttber-  which  is  in  Heaven.' " 

He  then  spoke  of  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  present  state, 
and  observed  "  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  good  is  increased  by  the 
occasional  diminution  of  it  in  individuals  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
in  consequence  of  privations  and  sufferings,  the  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent good  of  the  sufferers  themselves  is  sometimes  heightened.  We 
know  that  every  intelligent  creature,  who  obeys  with  sincerity  the  law 
of  God,  will  find  existence  a  most  inrdnahle  bleaiing :  if  in  obedience  to 
that  law  he  haa  renounced  any  temporal  advantage,  or  incorred  any 
tenoporal  evil,  he  will  have  the  satiafiMtion  of  remembering  that  fait 
patience  and  his  self-denial  will  secufeand  augment  hia  final  happinesi.*' 

Speaking  of  religious  animosities,  he  said  "  He  deprecated  those  gro- 
velling prejudices  and  unholy  passions  which  exasperated  individimls 
and  religious  communities  upon  controverted  points  of  doctrine,  not 
always  placed  within  the  grasp  of  tlie  strongest  intellect,  nor  always 
profitable  unto  salvation.  We  should  consider  ourselves  not  merely 
as  members  of  thia  church  or  that  aeet,  nor  even  as  citiaens  of  die 
world,  but  as  parts  of  the  universe : — not  merely  as  heira  of  God,  but 
aa  co-heirs  with  millions  and  millions  of  creatures  endowed  widi  the 
same  faculties  which  we  have,  and  destined  to  the  same  beneficent 
ends  : — not  merely  as  formed  of  dust,  which  to  dust  will  soon  return, 
but  as  clothed  with  that  corruptible  which  must  hereafter  put  on  incor- 
ruption."  But  I  thought  nothing  was  so  descriptive  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, as  his  delineation  of  the  ultimate  blessedness  of  the  good  in  a 
future  state : 

" The  day  will  come,**  said  he,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  "when 
looking  back  to  their  own  unfeigned  piety,  their  inflexible  integrity, 
their  unwearied  benevolence ;  and  when  entering  upon  thoae  aoeaes 
which  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  haa  .prepared  for  those  who 
love  and  obey  him,  they  will  shout  for  joy  on  a  view  of  that  glori- 
ous and  everlasting  state  which  is  prepared  for  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  in  Heaven." 

•  Tbil  correction  of  Parr's  is  also  noticed  in  Dr.  Wade's  forthcoming  work  ob  Ihc 
Friers  of  the  Cfanreh,  mcotloned  in  page  4B0. 
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"  He  reverted  again  to  Cambridge,  and  expressed  his  approbation  o£ 
the  new  buildings  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  projected  improvements 
at  King's.  He  said  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  offered  to  build  a 
new  court  at  King's,  if  the  provost  and  fellows  would  allow  the  college 
to  be  called  by  her  name  in  future.  "  This,"  said  Parr,  "  they  showed 
a  very  proper  spirit  in  refusing  to  do :  but  they  lost  their  new  court 
by  it.  Now  I  would  have  satisfied  both  parties :  I  would  have  had  the 
court  and  the  name  of  the  college  too  ;  for  I  would  have  called 
the  *  New  Court'  after  her  name." — The  Provost  told  me,  since  there 
was  nothing  of  this  in  the  college  records,  and  that  they  knew  not 
where  Parr  got  it." 

"  He  said,  an  objection  without  foundation  had  been  raised  against 
what  are  denominated  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  creed  called  the 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that  these  clauses 
are  recited  by  the  people  in  their  responses,  and  not  by  the  clergyman." 

"  He  said,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  ought  hereader  to  be  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. His  mild  temper,  as  well  as  his  great  talents,  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  that  situation.  But  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  was  too  much 
attached  to  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese,  and  they  to  him,  for  even 
Durham,  if  it  were  offered  him,  to  tempt  him  to  leave  them,  (a  true 
prophecy)." 

"  He  complained  of  being  very  cold  all  over,  but  still  talked  of  Cam- 
bridge,— and  of  Milton,  "  that  illustrious  member,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
Cambridge  University,  in  whom  every  Cambridge  man  must  triumph, 
in  whom  the  lofly  strains  of  poetry  were  united  with  the  most  ardent 
spirit  of  piety."  He  said  the  three  most  eloquent  hymns  in  the  Eng« 
lish  language  were  to  be  found  in  *'  Paradise  Lost."  He  recited  some 
portions,  but,  exhausted  by  the  exertion  of  conversation,  with  the 
hymns  of  Milton  on  his  aged  lips,  and  the  devotion  they  excited  in 
his  heart,  he  fell  asleep." 

Facing  Parr's  library,  which  was  on  the  garden  side  of  his  house, 
there  was  a  summer-house  at  the  end  of  a  long  walk.  There  was  also 
an  arbour  in  the  walk,  where  in  warm  summer  evenings  he  used  to 
enjoy  taking  his  tea,  and  he  seldom  passed  it  with  a  friend  in  his 
way  from  his  library  to  the  summer-house,  that  he  did  not  mention 
some  of  the  recollections  it  recalled:  "There,"  said  he,  "was  the 
place  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  here  that  of  such  a  person."  But  the 
Lion's  Den,"  as  it  was  called  by  the  neighbourhood,  (the  before* 
mentioned  summer-house)  was  a  small  room  having  a  large  hand-bell 
outside  the  door,  which  he  or  his  friends  used  to  ring  if  they  wanted  any- 
thing from  the  house.  The  window  looked  into  a  paddock,  where  his 
horses  grazed.  A  small  rail  was  put  up  to  prevent  their  poking  their 
heads  through  the  glass  when  they  came  to  the  window  to  their  master. 
(Parr  was  fond  of  animals,  and  he  always  used  his  horses  carefully  and 
mercifully.)  The  view  from  the  window  was  bounded  by  a  grove 
of  trees.  This  little  house  should  stand  for  ever.  Parr  said  it  "  was 
sacred  to  friendship  and  literature."  In  the  "  Lion's  Den,"  the  most 
important  of  his  communications  with  his  friends  had  formerly  taken 
pkce.  He  had  been  there  consulted  in  secret  affairs.  There  Sheri- 
dan, Fox,  maay  great  men  of  their  time  now  no  more,  had  met  him ;  and 
on  some  occasions,  when  they  feared  intrusion,  they  would  lock  them- 
selves in.    It  was  the  resort  of  his  pupils  for  instruction  in  summer,  the 
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place  of  happy  meetings,  anil  the  asylum  of  the  a*(grievcd  of  the  parish 
to  (ell  their  stories.  In  that  summer-house  he  dictated  most  of  liis 
letters  to  his  friends,  instructive  as  they  were  in  politics,  morals,  and 
religion.  His  grarulaughters  used  to  adorn  the  walls  with  plates  and 
sketches.  After  "Jack  liartlam's"  death  (who,  he  said,  wrote  the 
best  English  of  any  man  he  knew)  he  broke  o(f  from  his  sunnmer- 
house,  the  haunt  of  years  of  socird  pleasure.  But  his  directions  for  his 
funeral  proved  he  had  not  forgotten  it,  for  he  desired  that  the  bearers 
of  his  body  to  the  church  might  assemble  in  this  liaunt  of  so  many  of  his 
social  and  studious  hours,  and  that  it  might  be  made  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment for  tiiem. 

He  never  suflered  a  beggar  to  go  from  his  door  without  giving  him 
something,  neither  if  he  saw  one  pass  the  public  road  that  crossed  tlip 
front  of  l»is  house.  When  there  was  no  small  money  or  broken  victuals 
at  hand,  he  would  go  into  the  kitchen  and  bring  away  part  of  the 
food  preparing  for  the  family  dinner,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  cook  and 
his  household.  To  prevent  it,  they  agreed  that  a  small  box  should  be 
kept  in  the  kitchen  supplied  witli  coin,  to  which  he  might  be  directed 
when  he  invadtd  the  cook's  domain. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  characteristics  of  Parr  was  his  frei'dnra 
from  envious  feeling:  he  never  displayed  a  tincture  of  it.  He  felt  so 
confident  in  the  powers  of  iiis  own  mind,  that  this  failing  in  him  would 
have  been  superfluous.  He  Was  always  forward  to  aid  others*,  and  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  learning  and  the  spread  of  knowledge,  even  if 
sought  by  the  humblest.  No  one  asked  information  from  him  in  vain. 
He  never  inflicted  a  wound  upon  simple  ignorance,  or  suflTered  himself 
to  lose  his  temper  with  the  dullest.  He  was  considerate  under  all  cir- 
cumstxmces,  and  fond  of  communicating  instruction  from  his  inexhaustible 
stores.  The  inflation  of  overbearing  ignorant  men,  the  egotism  ofdnl- 
ness  which  pretends  to  lead  others  while  in  the  dark  itself,  the  pride 
of  shallow  knowledge,  the  obstinate  domineering  of  the  self-sufficient 
fool,  were  objects  of  Parr's  antipathy.  Whoever  displayed  them,  he 
lashed  without  mercy,  regardless  of  rank  or  pretension  of  any  sort ; 
he  gave  no  quarter,  but  inflicted  upon  them  punishment  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven.  He  thought  these  follies  admitted  of  no  excuse. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  man  was  wonderful.  He  read  a 
character  at  a  glance.  He  saw  the  cast,  the  colouring  of  the  mind  of  an 
individual,  after  a  few  moments*  intimacy — it  seemed  as  if  he  possessed  a 
map  of  human  character,  of  which  he  had  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge, 
and  knew  where  to  find  in  it  every  man's  place. 

Parr's  fondness  of  liberty  was  for  itself.  He  imbibed  his  early  love  of 
it  from  his  Greek  studies.  His  father  was  a  Jacobite,  and  he  was  brought 
up  a  Tory  ;  but  his  great  mind  understood  the  blessing  of  liberty  in 
its  real  value — he  loved  it  ardently.  His  friendship  with  Mr.  Fox 
made  many  believe  he  was"  strictly  a  party-man,  but  he  was  only  so  in 
a  limited  sense.  He  would  not  intrigue  to  serve  his  friends,  or  oppose 
a  wise  measure  which  contributed  to  promote  public  liberty,  because  it 
did  not  originate  in  the  quarter  he  might  wish  ;  his  ideas  were  uni- 
versal, and  embraced  the  good,  not  only  of  his  country,  but  of  all  man- 
kind. In  following  up  his  principles,  he  was  utterly  regardless  of  what 
party-men  or  the  world  said  of  him — he  dared  be  singular  and  alone. 

He  often  preached  extempore,  for  his  command  of  subject  and  lan- 
guage was  so  great,  that  the  business  of  composing  a  sermon  of  an  hour 
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long,  was  but  just  the  time  he  took  in  preacliing  it ;  or  lie  would  dic- 
tate it  ns  fast  as  it  could  be  written  down  for  him. 

Of  Docfor  Biiilir,  th^  Ir^nrrtcd  master  o\  tlio  «/rammar-schoo1  at 
Shrewsbury,  lie  used  tu  speak  xvith  great  wanulii  of  rriendsliip.  He 
said  Dr.  Butler  ou^lit  to  h;i\  c  been  appointed  master  oi  Kugby  school : 
a  natire  of  the  county,  and  educated  at  the  school  which  he  so  dis- 
tingmshed,  wonld  liaTe  been  an  incitement  to  pchen;  bat  narrow 
inewe  prevaUed.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Partes  funeral  aermen,' 
preached  by  Doctor  Butler,  contains  so  little  of  what  might  have 
been  expected  on  such  an  occasi<m«  Classieal  correctness,  well-turned 
periods,  and  cold  commendation,  were  all  that  sad  event  called  forth, 
wliere  thouf^hts  that  brenthc,  and  words  that  burn,"  were  never  more 
appropriate,  if  we  consider  the  character  of  the  deceased,  the  friendship 
professed,  or  the  expectations  awakened. 

1  lie  best  of  Parr's  writings,  his  epitaphs,  ike.  are  before  the  public 
akeadj  in  different  forms.  A  Kfe  <^  Mm,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Field,  of 
Warwick,  will  shortly  appear.  Other  lives  are  to  lUlow,  wbich  will  sup* 
ply  all  that  can  be  winted  j'especting  bis  private  history  in  the  lattcnr 
part  of  his  life.    Of  Ms  early  years  it  is  probable  no  records  remain. 

His  learning  prevented  his  writing  works  worthy  of  him.  The 
moment  he  took  up  his  pen  upon  any  >*uhiecr,  he  stifled  his  own  iderts 
by  the  load  of  illustrntioii  tlru  occurred  to  iinu,  and  ceasing  to  be 
tlu'  writer,  he  inevitably  i^hded  into  the  scholar  and  commentator.  If 
lie  wrote  a  sermon,  it  had  five  times  its  bulk  in  notes.  Anotlier  reason 
4>f  his  writing  so  little,  was  his  want  of  ambition  to  flourish  as  an  au- 
thor. Id  despite  of  all  bis  learning,  no  roan  ever  saw  clearer  into,  or 
aoooer  admitted  its  vanity.  '  I  one  day  said  to  him,  Twish,  Dr. 
Farr,  Jim  bad  written  more  to  leave  us  when  you  are  gone."  He 
replied — **  What  good  would  it  effect?  I  have  begun  many  things*— 
I  have  burne<l  many :  it  would  do  little  good,  and  the  world  has  no 
right  to  ask  it  of  me.**  He  thought  that  time  would  incvirnbly  brin^^ 
about  changes,  which  must  operate  beneficially  for  tlir  i,utnan 
race;  but  he  despaired  of  accelerating  them  by  any  literary  eliorts  of 
his  own.  He  rejoiced  tiiat  iic  had  lived  to  see  the  correctness  of  his 
early  opinions  and  principles  confiimed ;  and  he  quitted  this  woild,  im- 
pressing on  all  around  him  the  value  and  importance  qf  judging  wisely 
on  commencing,  and  acting  npon  oonsietent  principle  throughout  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  great  man  as  possessing  failings,  contradict 
tions,  and  weaknesses  of  character,  not  but  that  his  virtues  and  acquire- 
ments far  overbalanced  them.  Tlii'^  paper  shall  be  no  reeord  of  these. 
They  were  mostly  harmless  foils,  setting  off  the  bright  p.uris  of  his  cha- 
racter more  i,irr))iL:l\ .  AVhetlier  it  is  becoming  at  all  to  enumerate  and 
analyse  little  uliiini,icalitic;s  ai;d  oddities  of  disposition  in  sucii  men, 
efiective  of  no  good,  and  seeming  as  if  reckoned  up  to  lighten  virtues 
too"  rarely  exhibited  among  us,  is  a  question  wbteh,  however  others 
may  imagine,  I  own  in  the  present  instance  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to 
decline.  One  charge  has  been  made  against  liida,  which,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  is  a  desideratum  for  all  literary  men  to  possess.  I  conjec- 
ture that  it  has  been  made  by  some  arqiinintancc  of  Parr's,  whose  pre- 
sence his  goodnature  and  considerate  leeliriq-  tolerated  occasionally  in 
his  society,  li  )s  that  Patr,  who  was  the  ■scholar  in  ibress,  manners,  and 
conversation,  when  uith  men  of  mind  on  a  uiorning  in  his  library,  should 
in  mixed  society,  at  diimcr,  or  in  th^  evening  drawing-room,  accommo- 
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dat«  himself  to  his  company,  he  jocose,  and  enter  familiarly  into  Small- 
talk. This  I  have  already  mentioned  as  an  excellency  in  his  character. 
Another  charge  has  been,  that  Parr  often  dined  in  society  not  of  that 
exquisite  fashion  which  his  accuser  allotted  to  one  of  his  standing. 
Parr  scorned  fashion,  though  not  rank.  He  looked  upon  man  a^  one 
great  family,  and  despised  the  petty  distinctions  which  country  import- 
ance and  self-inflation^perpctually  chalk  out  for  all  whom  thet/  tolerate. 
Au  aristocracy  merely  of  money  lie  despised.  Once  when  the  members 
for  Warwick  gave  a  dinner,  one  of  whom  had  scraped  his  money  to- 
gether in  a  counting-house,  and  the  other  was  a  brother  of  Lord  War- 
wick, he  said,  "  I  shall  dine  with  Sir  Charles  Greville  to-day  ;  he  is  of 
a  fine  old  family.  I'he  independence  of  the  borough  is  delivered  from 
the  dictatorship  of  Lord  Warwick — I  am  satisfied.  Sir  Charles  Greville 
is  a  gentleman — our  aristocracy  and  democracy  must  be  kept  in  due 
balance;  and  in  dining  with  Sir  Charles,  I  shall  support  my  principles." 

These  trifling  recollections  of  this  honoured  man,  I  must  now  close, 
fearing  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  more.  His  history  is  become  a 
thing  of  the  past:  his  support  of  the  poor  and  needy,  of  genius,  of  free- 
dom, his  eccentricities,  his  learning,  his  social  habits,  have  departed 
with  him.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  those  who  knew  him  not,  a 
perfect  idea  of  one  whom  they  can  never  now  behold  ;  but  they  will,  on 
reading  the  different  recollections  of  him  published  by  individuals,  sketch 
some  picture  of  him  in  imagination.  Whatever  that  picture  may  be,  I 
entreat  them,  in  laying  on  the  light  and  shade,  in  endeavouring  to  attain 
a  correct  semblance,  to  remember  that  they  must  finish  with  clothing 
him  in  one  quality,  which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  virtue — 
*' charity"— for  whatever  differences  may  exist  in  making  the  estimate  of 
his  other  qualities,  "  charity"  in  every  sense,  religious,  moral,  and  po- 
litical, was,  even  beyond  learning,  the  great  characteristic  of  Parr. 


LONDON  LYRICS. 
The  Cave  of  Trophonius, 

Orchombkos  once  had  a  king, 

This  king  had  a  son  call'd  Trophonius, 
Who  built  a  stone  fane  round  the  Spring 

or  Phoebus,  surnamed  the  Harmonious. 
The  God,  when  the  youth  ask'd  for  pelf, 

Despatch'd  him  with  Pluto  to  supi 
For  Elanh  io  her  maw  caught  the  elf. 

And  ate  the  poor  architect  up. 

ficeotia  was  plagued  with  a  drought. 

The  natives,  a  goblet  too  low. 
Went  poking  for  well-sprint's  about. 

With  pick-axe  and  shoveland  hoe. 
**  Dry  Greeks,"  cried  a  voice  in  the  breeze, 

**  If  your  plan  be  to  moisten  your  clay, 
Go  follow  yon'  army  of  bees, 

And  halt  where  they  settle — away  !" 

To  the  rocks,  arm'd  with  ladle  and  pan. 
Intent  but  to  tipple  and  chew. 

The  sons  of  North  Attica  ran, 

And  fled  where  the  honey-fraught  flew. 

Thejr  track'd  to  a  cavern  the  hive, 
\V  here,  healthy  and  not  at  all  grown. 


The  Cave  of  Trophomus, 


They  found  young  Trophonius  alive. 
Like  a  toad  in  a  segment  of  stone. 

The  youth  gave  his  finders  a  rod. 

Whose  point  with  a  tremulous  swing 
Would  vibrate  awhile  on  the  sod. 

Then  point  where  to  probe  for  a  spring. 
In  grateful  requital,  the  Greeks, 

Securing  in  cisterns  the  tide, 
Extoird  him  with  water-lopgM  cheeks. 

And  made  him  a  god  when  he  died. 

Anointed  with  unguents  and  oils. 

To  his  fane,  in  the  bramble-girt  hollow. 
They  bore  in  their  hands  votive  spoils, 

And  dubb'd  him  the  Son  of  Apollo  ; 
They  proffer'd  him  bees-wax  and  honey, 

In  milk-white  habiliments  clad. 
Some  cnter'd  the  cave,  looking  funny. 

But  all  came  away  looking  sad. 

When  Greece  to  the  Crescent  bent  low. 

And  Art  found  in  Athens  a  grave. 
Lord  Elgin,  with  pick-axe  and  hoc. 

Dug  deep  for  the  bramble-girt  cave. 
He  bore  it  o'er  mountain  and  heath, 

And,  aided  by  ocean  and  air. 
Immovably  placed  it  beneath 

The  mansion  of  London's  Lord  Mayor. 

There,  entering  on  hands  and  on  knees, 

Boeotian  saints  still  we  find. 
Led  by  females,  as  busy  as  bees. 

Who  leave  their  drone  helpmates  behind. 
In  quest  of  the  well-spring  ol  Grace, 

Aloft  through  the  cavern  they  crawl. 
And  meet,  face  to  sanctified  face. 

In  his  Lordship's  Egyptian  Hall. 

There  Zealanders,  tarr'd  and  tattoo'd. 

And  rcd-ochred  chiefs  meet  the  sighl ; 
And  water  and  tubs  round  are  slrew'd 

For  washing  the  Blackamoor  white  : 
And  Mummery  revels  and  feasts. 

And  Reason  deep  slumbering  nods; 
And  Folly  and  Farce  are  the  priests. 

And  Monkeys  and  Leeks  are  the  gods. 

There,  Scotia,  thy  big  Boanerges 

His  thunderbolt  hurls  on  the  ear. 
Asserts  lack  of  lucre,  and  urges 

His  watch  on  a  pawnbroker  Peer. 
No  homily  there  comes  amiss. 

Provided  the  text  is  "  Qui  dut 
And  the  honey-tongued  Reverend  This 

Responds  to  the  Reverend  That. 

Then  deem  not,  Trophonius,  too  tragic  ^ 

The  fate  that  attends  thy  retreat ; 
Though  borne  from  Boeoiia,  its  magic 

Still  tends  it  in  Mansion  House  Street. 
As  long  as  thy  priests  call  for  money 

From  widow  and  maid,  man  and  lad ; 
Though  some  may  walk  in  looking  funny, 

Yet  all  will  walk  out  looking  sad. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  AN  EXCURSION  TU  TUB  COMMIT  OF 

MOiNi  BLANC* 

By  Dr,  Edmund  Clark,  and  Captai?i  Markham  Sherzvill, 

Friday  August  2Cth,  I82a. — tip.  that  has  any  thing  to  do  will  pretty 
tertaioly  awake  in  the  momius.  ?^hc  probability  is  consitierably  increased 
if  he  uioald  happen  to  be  sleeping  oa  a  bed  of  aognlar  stones.  Our 
rugged  roattreift  and  hard  pillows  did  not  quite  resemble  a  bed  of  down, 

so  inat  we  were  little  tempted  to  luxurious  idleness,  Sm  n  after  three, 
mv  active  friend  hi-L^an  to  be  stirring.  The  air  in  the  rude  tent  was 
viuaicU  and  heavy,  uud  we  fancied  that  sonic  y\xiis  of  the  coarse  awning 
felt  stiff  from  condensed  and  congealed  uer  s  p  I  ration .  Towaids  uiofuing 
the  sensation  of  cold  had  l)een  sufficiently  sercrc,  for  our  covering  was 
slight.  Kind  ^fadame  bimond  had  put  up  for  jne  a  pair  of  very  warm 
slippers  ;  these  were  quite  invaluable  on  an  islet  of  barren  rock,  surrounded 
by  a  wide  expanse  of  snow.  My  friend's  flannel  night-cap  also  did  special 
service  :  these  little  acts  of  conrteousness  often  produce  a  cordial  feeling  of 
••nnc!-will,  not  to  I  c  fargotten  through  n  u  lirik-  life.  On  putting  aside  the 
awaing  from  ilic  vAj^c  of  the  rork  to  cx  inane  tlie  sky,  wc  found  our  ea^er 
wishes  gratified,  and  a  bright,  cicar,  duudlc:>i,  summer  morning  just  dawning 
apon  us.  The  brave  guides  were  still  quiet  and  snug — some  lying  at  the  end 
of  the  tent,  others  in  a  little  carern  beneath  it.  They  did  not  appear  veiy 
vehement!^'  excited  either  by  ambition  or  by  ctiriosity.  To  our  frequent  de- 
mand, *'  'lemps  dc  se  lever,  n'cst-ce  pas  ^  Bicn  beau  temps,  quand  faut  il 
parur?"  The  calm  reply  was,  '*  Pas  encore^  Messieurs.  II  n'y  a  rien  qui 
presse.  On  ne  pent  pas  voir.*'  Howcrer,  after  a  few  tender  enquiries  for  stiffs 
ened  joints,  aching  liuibs^  t^nd  sr'.iLirtinc:  fhro-,  -vp  were  all  cm  the  alert  soon 
after  four.  Some  of  the  guides  were  busy  iu  preparing  breakfast,  others! were 
occupied  in  arranging  the  provisions  to  ne  taken  up  with  us.  Over  the  ?ic> 
tuallmg  department  Contet  presided^  and  by  his  order  we  wiere  profisioiied 
scantily  eoough,  as  it  then  seemed.  We  had  before  ns  a  walk  over  die  snow 
of  fourteen  hours,  during  which  we  should  not  once  put  our  feet  on  solid 
rock.  Yet  the  only  provisions  for  nine  men  were  three  poufidr  r»f  bread, 
three  bottles  of  wnie,  some  lemonade,  five  pullets,  and  a  small  biuck  of 
raisins  and  prunes.  But  Coutet  had  rightly  calculated ;  for  of  this  light  wallet 
we  brought  back  a  considerable  portion  untouched. 

On  examining  the  slioes  worn  the  preceding  day.  they  were  found  so  com- 
pletely soaked  by  the  snow,  as  to  be  unfit  fur  coniinunig  the  walk.  Happily 
we  had  another  pair  in  reserve,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  fix  into  the  new 
a  few  ice^crews,  of  which  also  provident  Simeon  had  a  small  stock  in  hand. 
Our  great-coats,  sheets,  blankets,  t\c.  were  left  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the 
rocks.    It  would  hardlv  h.ivc  occufrcd  to  us  that  tlu-re  was  even  here  some 


*  Contiaued  frou:  page  149. 

In  the  firct  part  of  this  little  narrative,  there  are  several  verbal  inaccuradcSy 
plarhii;^ ««  maculae  (juas  incnria  fudU."  The  credit  of  iVm  negligence  belongs  ra- 
ther to  the  writer  tUan  to  the  printer.  One  apology  only  c  an  be  offered  :  the  paper 
was  hastily  written  during  severe  mental  and  bodily  ImliHi  nsitlon.  To  prevent  dU- 
nppolntmeQt  also,  the  scientific  reader  is  x'ery  respectfully  requested  to  skip  the 
article  idio'Tcthor  ; — for  him  it  vrns  never  intended  ;  it  is  wholly  and  iutentionallv 
popular,  anii  act  even  suited  tu  the  eye  of  a  ruociern  l  as  Heu  philosopher,  ^t  why 
was  it  noi  deeply  seieatlflc?   Why  does  not  a  child  try  to  widdabattle-aae? 

Versate  diu  quid  ferrc  recasentf 
Quidvaleant  humeri." 
Merc  ignorance  Is  despicable  enough,  hut  still  more  disgusting  is  an  ill-placed  dls« 
play  of  borron  ed  science.  Tl>e  excursion  was  a  mere  romantic  ramble  to  plesae  * 
I'riciid,  ami  tlicsi  b  a  notes  of  it  are  chiefly  compiled  to  gfratify  perchance  yome  of 
those  few  unlearned  ^ler^ions,  who,  horrible  to  conceive,  never  read  La  I'lace,  and 
dop*t  understand  Flutions. 
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hazard  of  robbery ;  bul  Simeon  loM  tit  that  on  one  occanon  he  had  leli  tuiuc 
articles  on  the  rock,  aad  m  hia  ntiini*  diseovered  wiih  prodigious  astonish- 
nient,  lhat  parts  of  them  were  eaten  up,  he  im:\p;intMl,  by  mice.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  a  Grand  Mulet  mouse  would  be  disjioscU  to  break 
hIa  fast.  Coutet  told  us  that  ha  had  once  killed  here  an  animal  something 
like  a  weasel :  he  described  it  as  huqg^er  than  a  rut,  of  a  reddish  colour,  yellowisn 
on  the  bcily,  with  a  Ion:;  lail,  a  very  di,sai;reeal)lc  cKlour,  and  whiskers  like  a 
cat.  No  specimen  has  ever  bct  n  prest  rvcd.  It  would  have  been  excecd- 
ii^ly  amusing  to  find  one  of  these  creatures,  but  we  could  perceive  not  the 
aligntcat  trace  of  their  exasienoe,  either  on  our  arrtral  or  return.  Perhaps 
they  arc  now  extinct.  How  they  ever  contrived  to  exist  at  all  on  an  insu- 
lated rock  like  this,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  explain;  nor  if  they  were 
only  occasionally  visitors,  how  they  could  have  got  across  the  Glacier.  I 
shouM  still,  however,  imagine,  that  they  must  have  strayed  from  the  rocks  of 
the  Aiguille  du  Midi. 

As-  \vc  were  all  exceedingly  stiff,  from  our  uneasy  couch,  ihc-c  link-  preli- 
nriuary  matters  took  up  sornu  time,  and  we  were  not  iti  full  iiutr<  l)  hofore 
five.  Should  any  future  traveller  be  compelled,  by  bad  wcaiiier,  or  other 
causes,  to  sleep  the  first  nisht  on  the  Grands  Mulcts  (which,  we  beg  to  repeat, 
he  shook!  avoid  if  |>ossibIe)  then  it  u  veiy  important  that  he  should  make 
preparations  over  night,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  thr  inominL*;,  and 
leave  the  rocks,  at  the  very  latest,  by  half  after  three  o'clock, — aoouer,  it  |)rac- 
ticable.  Saussure  complains  a  little  of  the  trouble  he  found  in  hastening  his 
depkarture  in  the  morning.  **  Le  lendemain,*'  says  he,  *'  matgrd  le  erand  io- 
ti5rct  que  nous  avions  tons  k  partir  de  bon  matin,  il  s'^eva  tant  dc  aitficull^ 
que  nous  ne  f6nie8  en  pleiire  marche  q\x%  six  heurc?  ci  demie."  • 

In  filing  up  the  rocks  we  passed  by  the  remains  of  a  square  hut,  called  Jua 
Gabaoe  de  Saussure,'*  by  whom  it  was  built.  It  now  consists  only  of  four  low 
waits  of  uncemented  stones,  without  roof,  and  partially  filled  with  snow. 
Wc  asked  the  guides  why  they  had  not  chosen  thi^  cncatnpnicnt.  They 
thought  it  more  cx]M>sed  than  the  one  ihcy  had  seKrtcfi.  I  (hcl  not  tlnnk  so: 
and  ccrturuly  the  delight  of  slccnuig  on  a  stone  that  had  peihaps  &up|>oitcU 
the  head  of  the  immortal  naturslist,  would  have  determined  us  to  prefer  this 
resting-place,  had  we  at  first  known  where  it  was ;  but  we  hadoowleft  ail  our 
dormitoiy  apparatus  on  the  shelf  below,  and  to  it*  therefore,  were  obliged  to 
return. 

]>eaGetidin^  from  the  rocks,  and  entering  on  the  snow,  %ve  fimnd  it  just  of  a 
pleasant  consistence.   We  sunk  only  two  or  three  inches,  so  as  to  give  finn« 

ness  to  the  footstep  without  nuich  exertion.    Our  course  was  now  not  im- 
mediately upward  to  the  buinmit,  but  to  the  right  toward  the  base  of  the 
Dome  du  OuUt^    We  had  fur  some  time  a  free  unobstructed  LMiiis:ige :  the 
expanse  of  snow  swelling  into  gentle  undolatsous,  without  visiole  crevloes* 
B^and  by  the  cloudless  sun  burst  upon  us  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Superb 
Aiguille  du  Midi.    It  was  altogether  like  a  fine  sunny  inornin^  walk  over 
a  snow>covered  Scotch  waste.    For  instance,  like  a  winter  morning's  ramble 
from  the  foot  of  Henledi  to  the  wild  Bridge  of  Keltic.    We  plodded  exults 
loriy  along,  full  of  gaiety  and  exuberant  buoyancy  of  spirit,   rlvery  face  was 
smilinii;,  ntid  we  all  looked  down  into  the  deep  valley  beneath  with  a  sort  of 
exultation.    I  believe  no  one  of  the  partv  nould  have  exchanged  situation! 
with  those  below  for  any  trifling  recojupen^e.   Our  stiffness  soon  weal  off 
entirely,  and  we  fek  an  indescribable  l^htness  and  strength  of  muscle.  Mei- 
iber  coffee  nor  champaigne  can  give  any  thing  like  the  bounding  elasticity  of 
mind  and  body,  inhaled  with  the  fresh  inontiiain  air.    This  feelin;,',  however, 
;xradnal!y  tjoes  off,  and  is  succeeded  by  deprcssiun,  %vhen  vou  rise  to  a  very 
coii:»ideruble  elevaliuii.    The  height  at  which  the  larefaclimi  of  the  air  be- 
teomes  painful,  varies  in  different  individuals.  My  fiieod  Captain  Sherwill 
hegati  to  feel  indisposed  on  the  Giands  Mulcts.  When  we  were  mtber  higher 


*  SaussuTtef  Voyagoi,  tern.  iv.  p.  156. 
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than  the  Peak  of  Teneriflc,  I  began  to  feel  simibrly  afTccied.  At  the  height 
of  thirteen  thousand  feet  most  of  the  guides  complained  a  little  ;  and  ou 
the  summit  the  whole  party  suffered,  tliough  in  difierent  degrees.  The 
whole  scenery  around  us,  for  some  time  after  quitting  the  rocks,  was  m  a  very 
high  degree  pleasing  and  novel.  The  sky  above  was  quite  clear,  and  of  a 
deep  blue.  The  icy  surface  of  the  higher  slopes  glittered  like  enormous 
mirrors,  and  beneath  our  feet  the  pure  unsullied  snow  was  dimpled  like  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  ripple  of  the  retiring  wave.  On  every  side  we 
were  embayed  by  gigantic  masses  of  granite  soaring  to  a  vast  elevation.  Then 
immediately  above  them,  receding  in  the  distance,  rose  the  white  head  of  the 
Alpine  king,  apparently  defying  all  approach,  and  so  fearfully  high,  that  we 
could  sc-ircely  look  up  at  it  without  some  degree  of  intimidation. 

The  line  of  march  gradually  led  us  to  the  verge  of  several  caverns  in  the  snow,  of 
which  we  had  seen  the  dark  yawning  mouths  when  looking  down  from  iherocks. 
These  caverns  we  examined  with  considerable  attention ;  and  assuredly  they 
are  alone  worth  not  a  little  labour  and  fatigue.  We  had  seen  nothing  like  them 
in  ourprevious  rambles  on  the  ice.  In  many  cases  thcyappearcd  to  be  portions 
of  a  vast  chasm,  which  extended  across  the  plain,  but  was  in  general  covtrrd 
by  a  thick  layer  of  snow.    In  different  |)arts,  probably  from  the  sudden 
widening  of  the  chasm,  the  snowy  arch  had  fallen  by  its  own  weight,  and  dis- 
played the  terrific  abysses  betieath.    Holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  wc 
could  approach  the  very  edge,  and  look  down  into  the  mysterious  darkness. 
In  some  parts  we  could  see  the  continuation  of  the  chasm  under  the  stutw, 
and  the  eye  plunged  some  distance  into  the  gloom  till  all  was  totally  dark. 
We  observed  too  very  attentively  the  nature  of  the  arch  above  the  gulph.  It 
appeared  in  f^eneral  of  great  solidity,  but  in  some  parts  near  the  e<lge  was  evi- 
dently so  thm  that  the  weight  of  a  single  man  must  infallibly  have  brokeu 
through  the  fragile  crust.    Into  such  a  deep  dark  gulph  it  is  probable  (hat 
the  unhappy  Monsieur  Kschen  fell.    The  prospect  of  passii^  over  some  of 
these  capacious  graves  on  so  frail  a  support  was  by  no  means  entertaining.  I 
think  it  probable  that  had  a  thousand  dragoons  thotight  proper  to  leap  on 
horseback  into  some  of  these  vast  chasms,  they  would  all  have  sunk  instantly 
from  view,  and  the  gulnh  would  still  ha\e  afibrded  ample  accommodation  for 
a  second  thousand.    Perhaps  it  is  understating  the  size  of  the  mouth  of  the 
caverns  in  some  niaces,  to  say  thtit  a  large  frigate  could  have  been  very  securely 
docked  within  them.    They  were  decidedly  among  the  most  singular,  aw- 
ful and  sublime  spectacles  I  ever  saw.    The  smoking  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
though  certainly  grander  from  its  stupendous  magnitude,  is  yet  less  appalling, 
and  gives  you  far  less  vividly  the  impression  of  inevitable  destruction  should  any 
accident  occur.    And  they  are  not  awful  only,  but  beautiful  :  along  the  sides 
all  the  wonders  of  icy  crystallization  arc  most  magnificently  displayed  :  the 
smoother  walls  were  in  some  parts  chequered  with  a  profusion  of  reticulated 
hoar  frost,  more  delicate  than  gauze,  more  variegated  than  the  richeitt  da- 
mask.   In  some  parts,  and  very  frequently  round  the  orifice  of  the  vault, 
hung  TOWS  of  large  tapering  icicles,  clear  as  crystal.    Once  only  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  a  disfday  of  icicles  almost  as  superb;  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
very  severe  winter  near  the  upper  fall  of  Clyde.    In  some  of  these  caverns  the 
icicles  did  not  hang  in  jwrallel  rows,  but  crossed  each  other  in  wild  confusion, 
evidently  from  the  rupture  and  displacement  of  the  masses  from  which  they 
depended  ;  in  other  parts,  where  the  mass  of  snow  behind  was  cut  vertically,  we 
could  trace  the  annual  strata  by  long  bands  of  light  blue  ice,  generally  almost 
straight,  sometimes  waving,  but  stdl  prcser\  ing  their  relative  distances,  like 
the  lines  of  flint  in  the  chalk  rocks  of  Alum  Bay.    Saussure,  describing  these 
regions,  says,  "Cesneiges  sont  couples  de  loin  cn  loin  par  d'dnormes  el 
superbes  crevasses.    Leur  coupe  vive  et  nettc  montre  lea  neiges  disposes  par 
couches  horizontals,  et  chacune  de  ces  couches  correspond  h  unc  anncc." 
Looking  very  attentively  into  one  of  the  pits,  my  friend  obscned  a  double 
row  of  icicles,  some  depending  fiom  above,  others  rising  to  meet  them  from 
a  ledge  below.    1  suppose  they  miijht  be  called  in  icihnical  terms  stalactites 
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and  staiagniites,  and  be  formed  in  the  same  niaDner,  ihe  drop  (torn  ihc  icicle 
ttbore  having  fallen  to  eoDgeal  on  the  top  of  the  icicle  below.* 

The  examination  of  these  cavcmt  in  tbe  soow  dieiiiued  us  some  tine  t  ao 
■singular  and  various  was  ihcir  appearance,  and  so  niTJcli  had  ihey  moreover 
•  of  mystery  and  concealment,  that  we  were  never  weary  of  prying  into  their 
recesses.  As  we  held  one  another,  there  was  very  little  danger    and  we  re- 

Kitted  not  to  be  able  to  lioger  here  Ibr  two  or  three  ho«n.   It  wae  neoeisary, 
wever,  to  haiten  forward,  and  having  passed  one  lam  pit*     found  U  ending 
in  a  long  deep  crack,  by  the  side  of  which  we  walKcn  some  time  without 
finding  ari^  way  of  getting  over.  Ascending  on  a  hiliock  of  snow,  this  crevice 
waa  perceived  to  extend  so  far,  that  to  go  entirely  round  it  would  require  no 
amall  space  of  time.  The  guides  proposed  to  Cfoaa  it  directly,  rather  than  make 
this  circuit ;  and  it  is  very  clear  that  they  were  quite  in  the  right.   Had  we 
consumed  an  hour  in  going  round,  it  is  now  evident  either  that  we  could  not 
have  reached  the  summit  at  all,  or  should  not  easii^  have  r^^ned  the  rocks 
at  night.  We  weiv  implkriily  directed  by  their  advice,  and  depended  wholly 
on  their  ingenuity  to  get  acro^is  the  c^aek  to  the  opposite  aide.  Hitherto  we 
H  ifl  !net  with  no  considerable  ohstntction,  but  this  was  really  no  trifle.  1 
ihuik  it  was  in  lactone  of  ihi.'  h  w  really  dangerous  parts  of  the  excursion. 
The  <^asro,  though  wide  above,  was  not  very  wide  beneath.    Thesides  sloped 
down  to  a  kind  or  terpentine  chink  from  three  to  four  Ibet  wide^  but  of  un- 
known depth.   Our  euide  Julien,  a  thoroughly  brave  steady  man,  descended 
hrst  to  the  ed>je  (tf  the  chink,  cutting  holes  as  he  descended.    \^'hen  at  the 
brink  it  was  still  too  wide  to  jump  across,  especiaily  as  the  landing-place  on 
-  the- other  side  was  ateep  and  stippery.  Jnhen  called  to  ua  above  to  hand 
down  our  ice-poles;  accordingly  four  or  five polaa  were  handed  down  to  him. 
These  poles  he  pinred  from  brink  to  brink,  «a  as  to  make  a  Hitle  bridge,  jnd 
ihen,  after  cautiously  tryinc;  its  strcii-ih,  he  ^lowly  and  steadily  walked  over  to 
the  opposite  side.    I  mu6i  honestly  cunie^s  that  1  did  not  at  all  admire  this 
very  ingenious  oontriv«flce»  and  did  not  nracfa  eare  to  look  on  while  Julien 
performed  the  feat,  ihe  difficulty  was  not  then  at  an  end,  for  he  had 

afterwards  to  climb  up  a  high  bank  of  snow  so  exceedingly  ftcep  that  he 
could  oniv  Mcend  by  cutting  altemale  holes  for  his  feet  and  handti  with  the 
axe.  Tb»  waf  a  very  singular  and  awkwaid  affiiir;  we  stood  watchioff  him 
in  breathless  anxiety^  expecting  every  moment  that  be  would  slip  bacttwaid 
•into  the  chasm,  hor  hts  ?nl:c  nnd  our  rnvii  we  were  heartily  glad  to  see 
Julien  safely  emerge  and  fairly  landed  on  tl»c  plane  ofstiow  above.  He  then 
let  down  his  rope  tu  assist  and  steady  us  iu  crossing  the  bridge  of  poles,  and 
afterwards  to  help  ns  in  mounting  the  snow4)a&k.  1  am  father  indioed  to 
think  that  this  passage  was  the  most  hazardous  oftho  whole  expedition;  nor 
do  1  know  whether  inc  danger  was  greater  of  slipping  ofl  the  totteritif^  bridge 
into  lhechasro>  or  of  falling  backward  in  climbing  up  the  Irozen  bank  of  hard 
*snow,  where  we  had  now  and  then  to  cling  to  the  holes  in  the  ice  till  our 
fingoi  ached  with  the  grasp.  Yet  the  aid  aHorded  bv  iheaa  brave  moun- 
taiofers  is  so  prompt  and  so  eflTicicnt,  that  the  danger  is  by  no  means  so  great 
to  the  traveller  as  it  would  seem  to  be.  To  the  ;;uidei>,  and  to  the  guidm 
only,  belongs  the  merit  either  ot  courage  or  of  dexterity  in  the  matter. 

It  is  possible  that  this  creviee,  wbtdi  gave  ns  so  mneh  tioublo^  may  be  a 
continuation  of  that  inentiotu  l  I  s  Saussure,  and  near  which  hsftpened  the 
little  accident  he  so  |)lea5:mi!v  (l<  >ctibe».  "  Ai)rc*  \me  heurcdc  marchc  nous 
vtnmes  cAtoyer  une  immense  crevasse  :  quoKiu'elie  cut  plus  de  cent  piedi  de 
iargcur,  on  n'en  voyoit  le  fond  nulle  part.    Dans  un  moment  ou  nous  nous 


•  By  the  wiiy,  one  of  the  most  womU  rful  rxniiiplcs  of  tliai  form  of  pctrifiittion 
oreuis  in  a  singular  little  cavern  on  the  right  8i<1«  jif  the  road  not  far  from  the  PWl 
ofTrrui.  Unless  the  guide  fUnedctto  i.s  .inkctl  to  pnir.f  unt  tiic  cnvrrn  disrovfred 
by  kini»rlf,  as  be  says,  it  is  probable  that  the  traveller  wUl  pnss  it  unnuticed. 
Some  of  tiie  pendent  masses'  are  of  great  siae>  and  when  ^  groito  Is  Ughied  up 
the  appearance  is  tratjr  beaotlfol. 


f 
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reposions  tous  deboul  sur  soo  borU,  en  admirant  sa  piofoQUeiur  «t  eu  obaervant 
Ics  couches  de  wt  neigei,  moQ  doDKttiq«e  lussa  ^happer  le  pied  de  aioa 
baiondire  ()u'ii  teooit  Ik  k  mia ;  ce  pM  gNMa  avec  la  mpidit^  d'uue  fliche 

$tir  !a  paroi  inclin^c  de  la  crevrf^sc,  ct  alia  j>Iantera  uiie  graiiJc  profoudeor 
clans  la  parol  oppnicc,  ou  il  dcmcuia  hxc  en  osrilfant  comme  la  lance 
d'Achillc  bur  la  nve  du  Scatiiandrc.  J'eus  uo  muuicai  dc  chagrin  ties  vif, 
parceque  ce  pied  acfvoit  noa  tenUnrnt  tm  barofnto,  vais  i  ^vtn  anlitt 
inatniiiiealt  qui  le  fixvititM  donus  :  matt  au  moment  Q^aie  quelquea  uaa 
de  mes  p^ritdes  senitbles  \  ma  peine  m'of&irent  d'aller  le  reprcndre,  vi  cfmnne 
lacrainie  de  les  exposer  m'eoipechott  d'y  conseniir,  ils  me  pruic^iicreiu  qu  ils 
lie  cotirrotent  mcuo  risque  :  au  moment  ro^me  Tun  d'eux  &e  pasta  uiie  cuide 
toM  lea  bnt,  et  let  antict  le  caKrrent  atnai  juaqu'an  pied  du  barom^tK,  qu'il 
afracha  ct  rapporta  en  triomphe." — Saussure,  toni.  4,  page  iCl. 

Finding  ihai  we  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  we  began  lo  mount  a  long 
snowy  steep  towards  ibe  Petit  Plateau.    This  was  rather  UtiM>iiuu»y  but  not 
'  dtngemna.  Id  alwat  two  boars  wc  raaohed  ihb  emailer  piaoiw  aiid  by  ihii 
time  the  sun  was  become  to  incoBreilMBtly  hot  thai  we  took  off  our  eddi* 
tional  clothes  and  left  iheni  upon  the  snow  till  our  return.    Tlie  snow  was 
getting  considerably  d<^per,  sometime  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee.  We 
began  lo  feel  a  good  deal  fatigued,  and  were  often  obliged  to  rt&t  and  pant ; 
the  raisins  and  prunes  with  a  handful  of  snow  were  very  serri^able  to  moislan 
our  parched  lips.   We  crossed  the  Petit  Plateau  in  about  half  an  bow,  and 
found  (he  chaniT**  Trom  a  sterp  a«rent  to  a  comparative  plane  agreeable  enough  ; 
but  to  this  succeeded  another  long  and  weary  slope  ol  au  hour  aud  a  half  be- 
fore gaining  the  eommeticenait  of  the  Grand  Plateau.  Uy  t***^*^  ocmk 
panion  suffered  rnosi  severely  bom  itteettant  nausea,  head-acbe^and  fiiaiaeia, 
yet  he  bore  all  these  diftrr^  in!^  sensations  with  im  iticible  firmness,  and  was 
as  fully  bent  on  proseciitiiiG;  the  ramble  as  ihougli  he  had  felt  no  ufiea^inc^s. 
Having  been  already  in  suiuc  degree  seasoned  to  high  altitudes,  ilie  t  xirciue  rare- 
filction  of  the  atmosphere  didiiot  aflRiet  me  ao  aooo  or  so  violently ;  yet  wc  oiost 
of  us  felt  some  head-ach(,  extreme  exhaustion,  and  sttipor ;  in  ascending 
the  npper  parts  of  the  slope,  we  were  compelled  to  count  foofsiep<  nod  halt 
every  two  or  three  uitnuics  to  recover  brcaih.   The  rays  of  tiic  bua  too  were 
Kterally  like  wasp-stings  on  our  cxeodated  Aices,  and  the  sensation  of  heat  in- 
tense and  overpowering  in  ctoieing  a  plana  of  mow:  we  longed  for  shade 
perhaps  almost  as  vehctncnlly  as  we  should  have  done  on  a  Nuniidian  desert. 
In  thi"i  ;illcnuaicd  air  itic  seu'^ilions  fuiifi  of  heal  and      co!f!  sccme<i  to  have 
acipiircd  twofold  intensity.    Having  at  iasi  reached  tiie  Grand  Plateau,  we 
found  it  strewed  with  the  tUbm  of  a  tremendous  avalanche*  the  ruins  of  which 
extended  to  a  prodigious  distance.  Thoutaada  of  tone  of  hardened  snow  had 
fallen  from  the  impending  heights  of  the  mo^nl;^iI1  between  the  summit  and 
the  l>6me  du-Go6t^.  This  immense  mass,  tlie  t^radual  accumulation  of  a  w  inter, 
seems  to  fall  annually.  Mr.  GlnsoM,  who  heard  the  thunder  of  it»  fall  from  be- 
neath on  the  Grands  MAIets,  describes  it  thus «  **  Suddenly  a  sound  as  of  reite- 
rating |>cnls  of  the  most  tumultuous  thunder,  or  the  roar  ot  tlie  ocean  bursting 
its  boundaries,  and  huriini!;  \u  its  prot;rc>>  vast  fragments  of  rock,  struck  the 
guides  mute  with  astonishment^  and  at  ihc  uiomcut  a  cloud  was  seen  resting 
upon  the  summit.   We  afterwards  learned  that  an  avalancba  had  £Jleo  upon 
the  Grand  Phlleav,  burying  beneath  its  ruins  much  of  the  path  we  had  tra* 
versed.    It  wa?  pcrcpivcd  through  a  telescope  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  by 
a  parly  on  the  Cxil-de- liahne."    We  concluded  fjom  the  api>earance  ot  the 
rums  that  they  had  not  fallen  many  days ;  fur  on  the  preceding  Friday,  ihe 
19th,  there  had  been  a  considerable  snow-storm,  and  these  d&rit  being 
generally  quite  bare,  we  inferred  that  the  avalanche  had  taken  place  during 
the  last  week.    Happening  lo  sav  to  Tnlten,  as  wc  were  wandering  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  icy  blocks,  that  it  was  w  cli  wc  were  not  crossing  at  tiic  time  of  the 
(all,  he  replied  with  a  most  skniftcant  shruz,  *^  Monsieur,  si  tonte  I'Europe 
auroit  M  ici,  ils  auroieni  ^t^ecrasd  coinme  dcs  mouches  !   Une  arm(^e  touie 
emigre  auroit  4^t6  perdu  sans  rchaisston."   He  was  silent,  and  then  added 
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with  somewhat  ludicrous  gravity,  '*  Ah  !  nous  somines  toujours  bieu  peiit«^ 
man  ici  snrtoatP' 

Advancing  amoDg  the  vast  cubes  of  ice,  we  found  one  mass  of  a  light 
greenish  colour,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  description  «;ivcn  by  Saussure  of 
the  scracs  he  found  in  the  same  place.  "  J'eus  du  |>laii>ir  (says  he)  a  ob* 
aerrer  cts  Miaca^  qne  Ton  a  Mrement  ooeMion  devoir  d'aussi  pi^ :  j*eD  menuai 
l^ui  Vfoientplut  de  If  pteds  en  lous  sens  :  le  fond,  ou  la  partie  qui  avoit  6t^  con* 
t!?ii(' au  roc,  (^toii  une  glace  a  jietites  holies,  tran-^lucidc,  blanche,  dure,  |)Ius 
coinpacte  r|iie  ccilc  des  glaciers  ordinaires.  La  face  oppos<?c,  qui  avoit  eic  ori;4i- 
iiairemcuL  iu  lace  supcrieure,  ^toit  encore  de  la  neige  quuiqu'ua  peu  durcie,  et 
on  voyoit  dans  le  bloc  toutes  les  nnanoes  cntre  ces  deux  extranet*"-— T.  iv. 
163. 

HavinfT  i:^ot  a  linle  in  advance  of  our  party,  1  sat  down  beueathoneof  these 
huge  icy  blocks  lo  be  sbeitered  from  the  piercing  sun-beams.  So  delightful 
wu  the  eompound  Ming  of  rest  and  cool  shade,  that  I  ieaned  back  on  (he 
ice  and  was  asleep  to  a  few  moments.  This  dclicions  slumber  was  soon 
broken  hy  a  summons  to  breakfast.  We  all  sat  down  iijion  the  snow  in 
silence  ;  for  we  were  too  fatigued  to  talk  much.  We  were  now  far  more 
elevated  ihaa  ihc  i^cuk  uf  Teneriiie,  and  began  to  feci  more  and  more  the  in- 
AneDoe  of  the  thin  air.  1  had  something  like  nausea,  with  considenble 
hnd-ache,  and  the  feeling  seemed  pretty  general.  It  was  laughable  enough 
to  see  the  same  men,  who  a  few  hours  before  would  have  eaten  a  fraction 
of  a  roa&ted  buflalo,  now  hansrini^  their  heads  in  silence,  and  fastidiously 
picking  a  pullet's  wing.  Worthy  Simeon  had  still  some  appetite,  but  said 
that,  after  eating,  his  head-aehe  wss  increased.  With  some  dilticulty  1  got 
throng  half  a  chicken's  wiii^,  swallowed  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  and  a  few 
drops  of  wine,  and  this  with  raisins  was  my  whole  consumption  of  food  during 
this  fatiguing  march  of  fourteen  hours.  The  digestive  powers  seemed  totally 
deranged :  we  were  really  in  an  ineipient  stage  of  fever,  and  tequired  exactly 
the  same  treatment.  The  guides  bad  brouffbt  up  some  lemonade  from  the 
rocks,  but  either  our  taste  wa«?  vitiated,  or  trie  liquid  bad,  for  we  could  not 
drink  it  i~nothing  but  a  little  snow  and  a  few  raisins  seemed  agreeable  or 
refreshing.  We  had  now  not  quite  a  mile  to  proceed  before  arriving  at  the 
spot  where  the  sad  catastronhe  occurred  in  1820.  This  circumstance  threw 
an  air  of  seriousness  into  all  faces.  Our  captain  Coutet  and  brave  Julien  had 
both  most  narrowly  e<^capcd  death ;  nor  could  they  approach  ilic  ^r,\\  c  of 
their  unhappy  comrades  without  emotion.  Julien  |^Ye  a  very  clear  and  mi- 
nute aoconnt  of  this  disaster,  which  I  wrote  down  imfflediately  from  his  lips. 
£very  particular  was  of  cooise  interesting  to  us,  but  might  not  be  so  to 
others,  and  we  have  only  space  for  the  heads.  The  party  had  breakfasted  on 
the  Grand  Plateau,  near  the  spot  at  which  wc  halted.  They  then  traversed 
the  plain,  and  be^';:a  to  a^ccad  the  highest  steeps  of  the  mountain,  called 
among  the  guides  La  Criotte  de  Mont  Btanc*  In  proceeding  obliquely  up- 
ward, they  approached  a  dark  rock,  which  we  saw  above  us  deeply  imbedded 
in  ihv  ''now.  *'The  order  of  mnrrh,"  said  Julien,  **  was  this  ; — at  the  moment 
of  the  disaster,  the  leadmg  guide  was  Pierre  Cairriez  }  2d,  Pierre  liaimat ;  3d, 
Aogoite  Tairraz  :  (these  three  perished,)  then  4th,  moi  (Julien  Devouassou) 
then  next  to  mc,  Marie  Coutet  (our  captxiin)  \  ihert  behind  were  five  other 
guides,  with  Dr.  Hamel,  (a  Russian  physician,)  and  two  Endish  gentlemen. 
Suddenly  (said  he)  I  heard  a  sort  of  rushiuf^  sound,  not  very  loud,  hiu  1  had 
no  time  to  think  about  it :  for  as  I  heard  the  sounds  at  the  same  ia^iaut  the 
avidanohe  was  upon  ns*  I  felt  my  feet  slide  from  beneath  me,  and  saw  the 
three  first  men  fallen  upon  the  snow  with  .their  feet  foremost.  In  falling,  I 
cried  out  loudly,  '  Nous  sommes  tons  perdus!'  I  tried  to  support  mysclt  by 
planting  the  ice-pole  below  me,  but  in  vain.  Tlie  weight  oi  snow  forced  mc 
over  the  baton,  and  it  slipped  out  of  my  hand.    I  rolled  down  like  a  ball,  in 


*  The  close  black  Mik-cap,  worn  oa  tbc  crown  of  the  bead  by  the  priests,  is 
called  the  Calotte.  Wbeaever  tbe  original  Prcneb  is  ^'v:i)j  it  Is  exactly  as  spokeo 
by  the  guides,  without  any  cmeodacioa. 
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the  mast  of  loote  suow.  At  the  foot  of  the  ilope  was  a  yawuing  ciia^un  to 
ihe  edge  of  which  1  was  rapidly  deierading.  Three  times  I  saw  the  light, 
as  I  was  rolling  down  the  slope ;  and  wbeo  we  were  all  oo  the  very  edse  of 

till-  (  'lasm,  1  saw  the  leg  of  one  of  iny  comrade;,  jnst  as  he  pitchtd  down 
into  till'  crevice.    1  ihink  it  must  have  been  ponr  Atjcruslc  ;  for  il  looked 
black,  aud  I  remeuibcr  that  Augu&te  had  uu  black  gaiters.    I'his  wa&  the 
last  I  taw  of  my  three  companioRi,  who  fell  headloog  inte  the  guiph,  and 
were  nem  seen  or  heard  again.  At  thb  moment  I  was  just  falHng  into  the 
tune  crevice,  and  can  hut  confusedly  ondor^^tand  why  I  did  not  :  but  1  think 
I  owe  my  life  to  a  very  singular  circumstance.    Dr.  Hamet  had  given  me  a 
barometer  to  carr}' ;  this  was  fattened  round  my  waist  by  a  strong  girdle.  I 
&ncy  that  at  the  moment  this  long  baromeler n>t  beneath  and  across  me;  for 
the  <iirdle  6U(]denly  broke,  and  1  made  a  sort  oT  bouncl  as  1  fell ;  and  so  instead 
of  following  my  j  oor  roiiirados,  I  was  pushed  over  imo  aiioiher  crevice  c!o?e 
to  that  in  which  ihey  were  killed,     i  iiis  chasm  was  already  partly  titled  vviih 
snow :  I  do  not  Ihink  I  fell  more  than  fifty  feet  down,  alighting  on  a  soft 
CQshion  of  snow,  and  a  good  deal  covered  with  it  above.   I  suppose  hefine 
tunibli?).;  into  the  cha^m,  we  slid  down  from  one  hundred  and  mty  to  two 
hundred  feet  i  but  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  seemed  to  me  not  more  than  a  miuute 
from  the  time  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  avalanche  above  roe,  till  I  found  my- 
self lying  deep  down  in  a  narrow  crack.''  All  estimate  of  distances  in  ^neb 
circumstances  n>usl,  of  course,  he  rude  guesses.    Coutet's  reply  to  the  same 
question  was  tfii^; — "  1  should  fancy  I  slid  down  near  four  hundred  feet,  and 
tumbled  headlong  ab<iut  sixty  feet."    I  asked  Julien  what  his  thoughts  weie 
during  this  awkward  tumble.   Hit  reply  was  in  these  words  Pendant 
que  j'ai  rouM  j'ai  dit  k  moi-mdme,  *Je  suis  perdu,  adieu  ma  fcmme,  et  mcs  en- 
(tns !'  et  j'ai  demandd  pardon  4  Dieu.  Je  n'ai  rien  pOM^  absolumem  des 
autres." 

''On  coming  to  myself,*'  continued  honest  Julien,  **  I  was  better  off  ihau 
I  had  expected.   I  was  lying  on  my  back,  heels  upward*  with  my  head  rest' 
'm%  against  the  icy  walls  of  the  crack,  and  I  could  see  some  light  and  a  little 
of  the  blue  sky  through  two  openings  over  my  head.    I  was  <rrcat)v  afraid 
thni  some  of  my  limbs  had  been  broken,  but  I  had  sunk  into  the  uiass  of 
sofV  snow,  and  though  bruised  by  fidling  anttnet  the  sides  of  the  ice,  yet  no- 
thing was  broken,  and  in  a  few  moments  1  oontrived  to  get  up  on  my  feet. 
On  looking  up,  I  saw  a  little  above  mc  a  man's  head  projecting  from  the 
5now,    It  was  Marie  Coutet  (our  captain):  he  was  quite  covered  with  &now 
up  to  the  neck,  his  arms  pinioned  down,  and  his  face  quite  blue,  as  if  be  was 
nearly  suffocated.   He  called  to  me  in  a  low  voice  to  come  and  help  htm.  I 
found  a  pole  in  the  crevice,  (I  think  not  one  that  had  belonged  to  the  three 
who  perished,  b«it  another;)  I  went  to  Coutet,  dus^  round  him  with  the 
baton,  and  in  a  few  minutes  1  got  Coutet  clear  of  the  snow,  and  we  sat 
down  together.  We  remained  in  silence  lookina  at  each  other  fora  minute 
or  two,  thinking  that  all  the  rest  were  killed.   Then  I  began  tociuwl  upon 
the  snow  that  pardy  filled  the  crnck,  and  in  climbing  u|),  1  "^aw  a^(>^^•  m^^ 
David  Coutet,  who  was  crying,  and  saying,  *  Mon  pauvrc  Irere  est  perilul' 
I  said,  'Non  t  II  est  ici  en  bas.'  (Couiei  was  climbing  behind  Juhen,  and  so 
not  seen  at  first)  £t  moi  j'aidit^ '  Les  autres  sont  ils  tons  Ik  en  htMtV  Us  oni 
dtt,qu'il  maiicmoit  enooretroii.  £t  j'ai  demand6,  *  Qui  sont  ils  qui  manquent  ?* 
Ils  ont  dit,  *  Pierre  Cairriez  ;  Pierre  Balmat ;  et  Auguste  Talrraz.'  Nous  avons 
dctnand<^  si  les  messieurs  avoient  du  mal.    lU  ont  dit  que  uon.    1  hen  the 
guide  helped  us  lu  get  up  about  fourteen  feet  on  the  solid  iee.  ^Thoy  dmw 
us  down  a  litUe  axe  to  cut  steps,  and  put  down  the  end  of  their  poke,  and 
we  t%TOgOt  out.    We  all  went  to  search  for  ihe  three  others  :  we  sounded 
with  our  poles,  we  cried  aloncl,  we  called  them  by  their  name-?,  ptit  tlown  a 
long  pole  into  the  snow  and  listened  j  but  all  was  in  vain,  wc  heard  nui  the 
Klightest  sound.  We  spent  two  hours  in  this  melaiieholy  search,  -and  by 
this  time  were  well  wA  frocen,  -for  the  wind  was  bitterly  eoM,  our  poles 
covered  with  ice,  out  shoes  froaen  as  haid  as  horn.  We  were  eompelled  to 
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descend  i  we  hurtied  down  io  perfeci  sUenco,  and  relumed  to  Ibe  inn  late  at 
nkht."  « 

The  thfce  poor  men  were  all  unmarried.  Pierre  Cairriez  was  a  black- 
•aiitb»  end  his  &mily  depended  on  him  for  their  main  support.  Julien  drew 
a  very  simple  but  touchrng  picture  orthe*scene  c^^  sorrow  presented  when 
the  fatal  news  became  known  lo  ihe  surviving  fricud:..  These  rugged  brave 
mountaineers  would  face  death  theoiselvea  imiDoved,  but  it  was  with  a  low 
Toioe  and  a  glistening  eye  that  allusion  was  made  lo  the  fate  of  |heir  com- 
ratle?,  and  the  grief  It  hacf  occasioned.  The  two  English  gentlemeil  CODtru 
buled  very  generously  to  the  reliffof  the  disire'^'^rfl  finiilit";. 

Worthy  Simeon  coiifirincd  Im  brother's  uarrauve,  and  gave  uic  all  the 
particulars  that  fell  under  his  own  eye.  He  described  most  aflectionaiejy 
the  despair  of  the  bereaved  friends.  He  tried  to  look  perfectly  unmoved, 
and  seemed  ashamed  of  his  emotion.  Yet  this  fine  brave  fellow  could 
hardly  keep  from  tears  as  he  said,  *'  La  m^re  de  Pierre  Balmat  6e  desoloit. 
Trois  mois  apr^s  elle  est  morte." 

Such  is  the  abstract  of  the  story.  1  have  before  me  a  simple  but  ver?  in- 
telligible sketch  of  the  relallvc  |)()^iiions  which  Julien  made  for  me  witn  his 
own  hand,  but  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  present  occasion,  and  we  have 
already  to  apologize  for  so  long  a  digression.  This  untiappy  accident  seems 
not  lo  have  been  altogether  what  is  commonly  callect  an  avalanche,  bat 
•amply  a  part  of  the  stratum  of  new  snow  which  slipped  upon  the  old  and 
swept  all  before  it  in  its  descent.  The  extent  of  snow  put  in  motion  was  es- 
timated at  about  200  feet  in  height,  150  in  breadth,  and  rather  more  than  a 
foot  in  depth.  What  devastation  and  ruin  a  similar  accident  produces,  when 
occurring  in  a  stratum  of  earth,  may  be  seen  on  a  small  scale  at  the  back 
of  the  Isle  of  Wi<;lit  beyond  Shanklin  Chioe^  and  on  a  great  scale  at  the 
fearful  ruins  of  CToldati. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  narrative.  We  began  gradually  to  draw  near  to 
this  fiital  spot.  Julien  said  be  thought  be  could  ceruinly  distingubh 
the  crevice  m  which  the  bodies  of  the  three  guides  still  tie,  probably  em- 
b'jlniet!  and  quite  unaltered  in  a  solid  enca<;enjent  of  ice.  We  all  recoll-ct 
that  the  bibcrian  mammoth  was  so  preserved  unchanged  for  centuries. 
Coutet  also  thought  he  was  sure  of  the  spot,  and  cried  out,  "  Ah  I  c'esi  lik 
oil  nous  somroes  tomb^."* 

On  reconnoitring  the  state  of  the  slope  above  the  crevice,  the ''couloir 
de  Pavalanche,''  as  the  p;nidei  call  it,  it  was  judged  to  be  very  dangerous,  be- 
ing quite  covered  wuh  slippery  ice.  It  was  resolved  therefore  that  we  should 
cndeaTOor  to  titilie  o«t  a  new  path,  andatteinpt  the  asomt  in  a  less  obliaiie 
difection  than  Dr.  Hamel  had  done.  Accordingly,  about  500  feet  on  the  left 
of  the  fatal  spot,  we  tume<l  sharp  round  to  the  right,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded upwards  toward  the  Rocher  Rouge. 

The  snow  was  not  generally  up  to  the  knees,  but  in  some  place:*  deeper, 
aitdtbts  made  the  ascent  excessively  fatiguing.  The  slope  too  was  very  steep ; 
taking  into  account  all  the  relative  proportion,  perhaps  our  little  band,  slowly 
climbing  up  this  part  of  th*;  mountam,  pretty  nearly  resembled  a  dctach- 
ment  of  ants  painfully  a<iceiuUn^  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  alter  a  snow 
shower.  The  whole  side  of  the  ntll  is  called  La  CAte,  of  which  the  upper 
pan  only  is  properly  styled  La  Calotte.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
difficulty  of  mounting  f,a  Cote  de  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  immediate  cone  of  Ve- 
snvtug.  In  three  qu«*r[i.  r<i  of  an  hoor  von  cm  reach  the  top  of  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius.  La  C6ie  rcc^uires  thrice  liiai  ume,  aud  lar  uioie  liiaa  thrice  the 
exertion. 

As  we  slowly  gained  the  hitzhcr  portion  of  the  mountain,  the  steep  below 

became  increasingly  fearful.  It  has  been  called  a  precipice,  but  perhaps  the 
Word  precipice  is  too  strong,  it  is  rather  a  prodigiously  lofty  slope,  covered 


•  I  cannot  help  faneying  that  it  night  stUI  be  possible  Co  dig  down  Into  the 

snow  and  recovt  r  (ho  bodies.    Wc  know  tbls  WOllld  bO  quite  USelMS»  tat  Wbo  doSS 

not  feel  tUat  it  would  be  a  satisfactioo 
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wiih  snow,  ihf  surface  of  which  is  smooth  and  slippery,  so  ihai  if  once 
thrown  oH  our  feet,  by  a  false  step,  wc  should  probably  have  glided  down  an 
iuciiiied  plane  of  more  than  900  feet,  and  then  have  plunged  iuto  a  deep 
chnm  at  the  iboc  It  was,  therefore,  very  needful  to  be  cautioas,  but  the 
acelivity  was  by  no  means  steep  cMough  to  produce  any  thing  like  giddiness. 
While  we  were  ascending  I.a  Cote,  the  sun  beat  incessatiify  upon  our  heads, 
and  our  feet  and  ancles  were  constantly  buried  in  snow.  This,  with  the 
increasing  rarefaction  of  the  air,  produced  an  inteose  head-ache,  and  that  ton 
of  aniversal  uneomfortableness  which  generally  ushers  in  an  attack  of  inter- 
miltcnt  fever.  I^ons;  before  reachiiic;  the  top,  our  shoes,  gait(  r>,  ^c.  werr 
frozen  iiiro  one  soliil  ma  "o  th  it  the  iron  pike,  at  the  end  of  the  ice  pole, 
would  scarcely  benu  ihc  leaiiicr.  This  iucascment  of  our  feet  in  icy  boxes 
was  rery  annoying,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to  move  the  ancles  at 
ntl,  and  <j;iving  some  flight  sense  of  painful  contraction  at  erery  footstep. 
Perhaps  double  upper  leathers  would  be  u-^crnl  hnth  to  prevent  the 
penetration  of  the  snow,  and  to  lessen  the  paiului  etiect  of  strikinj^  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot  against  the  thin  exterior  crust  of  ice  in  walking. 
In  the  most  dangerous  passes  the  guide  judged  it  indispensable  to  cut  wide 
footsteps  with  the  axe.  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  fatiguing  diis  labour 
proved.  I  asked  Simeon  about  how  manv  steps  he  thought  we  had  made  ?  Tic 
fancied  more  than  400  steps,  or  rather  noles  broken  with  the  axe.  J  uheu's 
strength  and  invincible  peneveitoee  were  facie  qint*  invdvabie,  but  it  was 
almost  too  laborious  even  for  bim.  After  cutting  u  |iatb  across  an  icy  cool<Mr, 
Julien,  nticriy  exhausted,  gave  up  the  axe  Simenn  Tournicr,  also  a  very 
willirttr,  active,  al)Ie  guide.  Touruicr  cut  about  twenty  steps,  and  then  was 
wholly  out  of  breath,  lie  calied  out  to  Julien,  **  Jc  nc  pcux  plus,"  and  re- 
tumeft  the  hatchet  to  him.  The  tedioutness  of  the  passaj^e  may  be  coqp 
ceived.  Simeon  was  generally  before  me,  having  my  cord  in  bis  hand,  hot 
not  fa  teuefl  round  him.  This  was  judged  belter  than  tying  ourselves  togc* 
ther,  troni  tiie  belief  Uiat,  if  an  avalanche  came  upon  us,  we  should  be  more 
at  liberty.* 

Whenerer  we  came  to  a  dead  halt  for  four  or  five  minutes,  which  was 

irery  often  the  case,  1  begged  Simeon  to  make  a  round  hole  nthe  snow;  in 
this  little  cold  lair  1  sat  down  and  was  asleep  in  an  in^tLint,  I  had  too  much 
head-ache  to  attend  to  any  appearance  of  danger ;  my  ideas  seemed  confmed 
to  these  two  objects,  to  place  my  foot  rather  cautiously,  and  to  keep  steadily 
onward  without  thiukiiig  about  anv  siirroundiog  danger.  Young  Aiichel 
Deroua^sou,  one  of  iti  ■  four  who  had  never  been  to  the  summit,  was  behind 
me«  He  sutiered  more  than  ilie  rest  from  inH.itnniation  of  the  eves,  but 
was  nevertheless  extremely  kind  and  obliijin^,  aud  uiien  gave  me  a  moment's 
rest  by  placing  his  baton  under  my  foot.  Every  now  and  then  Simeon  gave 
me  one  raisin  or  one  prune,  and  a  handful  of  snow,  which  liberal  allowance 
I  reeei\  cd  :iiost  erateiully.  in  truth,  before  gaining  the  summit  of  this  slope 
I  Iclt  quite  worn  out  and  exhausted.  At  this  moment  i  can  hardly  helplaugn- 
in^  to  thiuk,  that  the  diflerence  between  a  raisin  and  a  prune  appeared  some- 
thing important.  The  mere  trouble  of  chewing  oH'  the  pulp  and  rejecimg 
the  stone  of  the  prune  was  rather  formidable,  liaisins  are  preferable.  J^o 
man  that  has  walked  up  I-.a  Ote  will  smile  at  this  distinciion 

Beginning  to  draw  near  the  Hocher  Kou^e,  we  observed,  with  no  small  sur- 
prise, that  we  were  not  the  only  travellers  in  these  loftv  regions.  Two  large 
birds  appeared  flying  before  us ;  they  were  black,  anatheqoiek  eye  of  tite 
guides  made  out  that  their  feet  and  beaks  were  red.  They  were  most  probably 


•  I  have  soiue  doubts,  however,  whether  it  woi?!  !  n-  r  !u  I  tMter  to  be  lashed  toiro- 
ther  even  here.  But  instead  of  a  thick  rope,  such  ai»  we  iiaii,  it  should  rather  be  a 
very  light  strung  cord  than  a  rope.  Had  the  whole  party  been  tied  togetlier  in  the 
accident  of  1820,  would  more  lives  hare  been  lost,  or  fewer  ?  I  should  rulhcr  in- 
cline to  tbiak  thatall  would  baTe  been  saved.  The  guidiis,  howerer,  tliougbt  other- 
wise. 
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n  )ari2;e  variety  of  whal  we  call  ihe  ConiUh  cfttough,  ihe  Conmi gnieuliu  of 

Linnseus.* 

They  seemed  lo  fly  heavily  in  the  thin  air,  bul  were  sooii  out  of  sight 
and  hid  by  a  portion  of  the  monntain.  Dr.  l^kiccaid  told  me  he  had  seen  one 
in  hit  filer  weent ;  but  Coutet,  who  had  beta  up  lU  times,  said  be  had  vttj 
rardy  seen  any  bird  so  high.  As  we  were  very  laboriously  makiug  a  path  to- 
ward the  Rocher  Houge,  and  beginning  seriously  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  summit  time  enough  to  re-dcsccnd  before  night,  Juiieu  observed 
a  passage  wfaieb  seemed  to  lead  more  directly  upwevd  than  the  eommon  tnok. 

So  far  as  we  knew,  no  human  footstep  had  ever  passed  across  this  |>art  of 
the  mountain,  but,  as  every  moment  was  most  precious,  it  was  resolved  to  try 
it  at  alJ  hazards.  We  then  avoided  the  Hocher  liouge  altogether,  leaving  it 
abont  fiee  hundred  feet  on  onr  left  hand,  which  I  hdieve  had  never  bcfbre 
been  attcnipicd,  althouuih  ii  abbreviates  the  ascent  considerably;,  a  little 
severe  rlimbing,  and  we  fouml  ourselves  almost  unexpectedly  close  to  the  Pe- 
tit Mulct,  the  loftiest  uncovered  rork  m  the  direct  pass<2gc  (rom  Chaniouni 
to  the  suuiuiu.  It  bceuis  to  be  the  sumuuL  uf  a  colossal  needle,  uf  whicii 
the  apex  protnides  only  a  few  feet  above  the  snow.  And  now  our  long  labonr 
began  to  feel  its  reward.  Here  the  plains  of  lovely  Italy  suddenly  burst  upon 
us.  Already  the  eye  roamed  over  a  landscape  extensive  and  varied  heynnd 
thought.  Fatigued,  faint,  exhausted,  and  in  pain  as  we  were,  1  ihiuk  no 
one  regretted  his  toil  one  instant.  We  could  now  see  before  us  the  whole 
remainmg  intervdto  the  summit ;  baton  looking  up  to  it,  1  did  not  jti  feel 
quite  sure  of  success  ;  we  had  still  many  a  weary  footstep  before  reaching  it. 
Uitherto  wc  lud  felt  scarcely  a  hreaili  of  air;  |)crr(ri  calm  rcii^nrdbelow  ; 
but  the  wind  now  came  upon  us  mu^i  bitterly  cold,  uud  drove  a  quaauty  of 
line  snow  from  the  itummit  full  in  our  faces.  For  a  moment  or  two  we  wes» 
dad  to  crouch  under  the  rocks  of  the  Petit  Mulet  to  escape  the  piercing 
mast:  but  ilierc  was  no  time  for  rest,  a-n!  ^\•^}  lu!rrled  forward.  N\  lien  Dr. 
Paccard  arrived  at  this  spot,  his  hat  wai  blown  oil  by  u  sudden  gu?>i  tjf  wind, 
and  he  hud  the  pleasure  to  see  it  wailed  down  several  thousand  IclL  ou  the 
Italian  ride  toward  Courmayeur,  and  it  is  probably  still  safe  and  snug  in  some 
deep  crevice.  Lest  our  hats  should  go  to  join  com[)any  with  his,  they  were 
additionally  secured  with  string.  Our  fingers  were  half  frozen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protection  of  gloves,  luitteiis,  &c.  but  wc  had  no  leisure  to  think  of 
these  tniling  annovances.  Honest  Pierre  Tairna  keut  up  hit  cheerful  smile, 
though  he  evidently  suffered  not  a  little.  Pierre,  Juiteo,  and  X  advanced  arm 
in  arm,  to  !;eep  one  another  steady.  The  snow  was  now  no  longer  soft ;  the 
extern  il  < m  f  hore  our  weight,  and  it  was  necessary  to  strike  the  \\m\  very 
hrmiy  inio  liic  iiardt:ned  snow.  V\  ith  ihe  greatest  exertion  we  couid  iiardly 
Stem  the  wind,  and  make  a  few  feet  progress  at  every  start.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  changed  the  anangement*  Worthy  Simeon  came  to  uke  place  of  honest 
Pierre  Tairraz,  and  apain  we  set  forward,  livery  two  or  three  minutes  wc 
all  sunk  down  on  the  snow,  quite  breathless,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  u 
word.  My  excellent  friend,  with  his  guide,  was  close  to  us,  but  in  this 
rarefied  atmosphere,  at  a  small  distance,  we  could  not  hear  one  another' 
speak  without  great  exertion.  The  voice  sounded  thin  and  di.^^lant.  We  all 
know  the  '^ound  of  a  bell,  in  a  halt-exhausted  receiver,  upon  the  air-pump. 
1  should  lio  more  have  thought  of  calling  to  a  guide  hiiy  yards  from  me,  than  a 
man  on  Ben  Lomond  would  do  to  a  friend  on  the  opposite  summit  of  theCobler. 

One  of  the  guides  had  some  htemorrhage  from  an  accidental  blow,  not  from 
siui)>le  rarefaction  of  the  air.  The  blood  appeared  lo  !iie  decidedly  of  a 
dirker  colour  than  natural;  our  lips  were  quite  hlue;  our  bees  extreniely 
cuuuacied  and  pule,  and  thee)Ci>  very  much  sunk,  with  a  deep  dark  /one  be- 
neath the  lower  eyelids  i  but  no  one  had  tlie  least  spontaneous  hsemonhage 


•  See  Systewft  Naluia;,  toin.  i.  Corvus  vjolaceo  nigricaus  ro&tro  pe- 

dibnsquc  riibria.  HsbiUt  In  Alpibas  MelveCicis  et  Noricis,  Angtia,  Scotia,  &c. 
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from  the  crums,  or  evrs.  Every  start  wc  cast  a  longirvg  look  at  the  iuininit> 
and  then  nolding  our  iicads  low,  prei^ed  onward,  till  the  feehng  of  ejcbau»- 
tioti  became  iriwbtibiey and  we  sunk  again  qnite  flat  and  ttiU  upon  Uietnow. 
I  liad  a  slight  tendency  lo  nausea,  most  overwheloiiog  head-^cne,  some  pain 
of  the  breast,  and  rather  feared  the  rnptare  of  a  blood-vessel,  having  Viccri 
subject  to  hsemoptysis  when  a  boy,  but  tiiU  paio  and  the  rapid  bealii^  of  the 
heart  went  off  wnen  we  stopped  to  rest. 

When  we  were  wUhin  a  nniidred  yaids  of  the  fuinaittt  I  hUtt  !d  addition 
to  other  unpkaaant  sensations,  a  strong  tendenej  to  friot,  graaler  than  I  ev«r 

renipnihcr  to  have  li^id,  except  onre  fmin  bleeding.  Kveti  then  I  wag  uncertain 
whether  mv  strength  would  hoUi  out  to  theloit.  Suneon  said,  that  about  this 
spot,  Mr.  JacktiOD,  who  a&ceudcd  in  1823,  was  tjuite  exhausted,  and  cried 
out*  Lalsses  mol  ici.  Je  ne  peux  plus/  Yet  he  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
robust  men  who  ever  attempted  the  excursion. 

Crtiod  Simeon  vms  •^lill  \  igorous  and  cheerful.  *  Courage,  Monsieur  I 
Pru»(|uc  arriv^  I  i^retiuue  ca  haul  1  Allons  1'  Again  wc  set  forward ;  again  we 
all  three  sank  breathlen  with  oor  faces  on  the  snow.  '  Combieo  oe  fois, 
Simeon?'  '  Deux  seulement.'   We  rested  an  extra  minute';^theA  one  des* 

Ijeralr  ^tnrj^tjle,  i:i  \vhich  every  fibre  was  strained  to  bursting  j— and  then  at 
ast  the  exulting  iihout:  "  Nous  avons  vaiiicu  Ic  Mont  Blanc  V* 

My  auiiabic  iriend,  Capiam  Sherwill,  arrived  at  the  instant,  and  we  all  sunk 
^wn  together  upon  the  summit  in  perfect silenoe^  ^'Celoit  la  |»lus  forte 
sensation  de  ma  vie."  In  a  few  moments  we  were  able  to  attend  to  the 
Stranae  scenes  around  and  beneath  w.  Simeon  snt  hy  my  side  ;  and  we 
crowded  close,  so  as  to  form  a  simg  little  circle;  while  Coutet  proceeded 
to  deliver  a  short  lecture  on.  geography,  to  a  very  small  audience,  perched 
on  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  Europe.* 

\*  We  are  rdodantly  compciled  to  postpone  the  ooadasioa  of  this  namlifs 
tUl  oor  next  anmbsr. 


PICCADILLY  80NNBT8. 
No.  I. 

T I  u E,  Fit- c  u ' i  luckf — Murning. 

StLBirr  is  Piccadilly  !  Save  the  roll 
Of  some  retiriog  carriage  from  some  rout. 
No  sound  is  heard,  no  shape  is  seen  about 

Hut  form  of  great-coated  nnd  grim  patrolc— 
Or  haply  sleepy  Senator,  wlio  liaiJi  stole 

Away  from  dull  Saiui  Stephen's  fre<^ueut  shout 

Of  QfUfUm!  Heoir!  the  assertion,  and  the  dkmbt. 
The  orator,  the  proser,  and  the  droll : 
Now  through  the  cold  grey  lint  of  sky  the  sun 

With  "sninins  morning  face"  begins  to  peer : 
And  as  a  fiunt  chime  through  the  vapour  dun 

From  vast  Saint  Paul's  undulates  on  the  ear, 
*V\it  hum  (yet  indistinct)  of  men,  begun 

Warns  uic  that  London's  waking  aour  is  near. 


•  Tlie  mountain  has  been  liere  some  tliousund  years,  1  take  it.  During  tbst 
periud  tlicre  have  bc«.'u  recorded  just  a  do^en  excursiaai*  to  the  huuiuiit  of  it.  By 
an  odd  eaough  coiueidcoce  this  happens  to  complete  tiie  half^dosen  English  visits. 
It  is  clearly  liiizardoiis  for  |»iT5nn-;  prcdis-*pn?pd  to  ptilmonftry  disrn^c  to  lake  tbis 
raoible.  Though  1  bad  no  bemoptysis  at  the  time,  yet  tbc  uaeusy  reeling  io  the 
chest  contlnuca  many  days,  and  when  standing  on  the  Lake  of  Geoera,  taking 
•  last  long  farewell  of  the  Mountain,  a  small  blood-vessel  suddealj  bttUt,  and  for 
some  time  I  c-xpectcd  to  pay  rather  dearly  for  the  whim.  It  was  nirrontlv  m- 
tioned  at  Chamouni  that,  some  years  ago,  one  or  turo  pcn>oas  tud  died  ot  consum^t- 
tioo  soon  after  an  ascent«  but  such  an  occurrence  denonstrutes  lu>tking. 
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No.  9. 

Twelve  o'clock, — Aoon. 

JLaciies  and  tea-pots,  Sevres  china,  toast, 
Tell  us  'tis  morning — Some  folks  call  it  ooon  j 
O'er  half-cold  tet  we  trifle  with  the  spoOD, 

Till  the  abrupt  rap!  rap!  proclaims  the  posts 

Over  the  rose- wood  table  now  arc  tost 

Franks,  letters,  ne%vspapers— through  the  saloon 

*'  fizcQse  m^s,"  bbwt,  and  smiles  are  changed,  and  soon 

S^s  crack,  eilt  paper  crackles j  each  engfOf s'd 

With      or  ncr  news,  silent  sits  a  while  : 

Then  all  burn  forth—"  Well,  who  d'ye  think  is  dead? 

You  '11  never  guess*'—-"  Twould  really  make  you  smile 
To  hear  who's  married,  and  who's  brought  to  bed." 

*•  The  Post  says  Lady  Fruropton's  routs  arc  rich 

la  Russian  ladies'  names  that  end  in  wiich** 


No.  3. 

Two  o'clock, — /\flCTnovn, 

♦«  What  shall  we  do  ?"— "  I 'm  off  to  Tuiicrsair»." 

**  1  *ra  going  to  the  Club  to  rca«l  the  (xapers." 

"  Julia  is  quite  cut  up  to-day  with  vapours." 
**  We're  not  at  home  if  any  body  calls." 
♦*  Pray.  John,  hus  Mr.  Owen  brought  the  shawls?" 

'*  I'll  write  to  cut  the  dance  at  Mrs.  Caper's." 

**  Fillagree  silver— just  the  thing  for  tapers." 
«« Whose  cab  Is  that}'-^«at  used  to  be  Hughes  Ball's.** 
**  I  don't  see  Hal  in  town— where  is  he  ^one?" 

•*  He's  gone — to  sleep  in  Brookcs's  w nido w.**— "Pooh  1" 
•*  Tell  me  what  woman  that  is." — •*  Lady  Stone." 

•*  I  don't  go  to  her  parties."—**  No!'*— **  Do  you  ?" 
"  Her  sister  al  ways  Stays  at  kome alone. 

Making  a  horrid  sonnet  or  a  shoe." 


No.  4. 
Four  6^ clock. 

The  day  drags  on  :  to  Howeirs  some  repair, 
To  Gunier's  some,  and  some  to  Hamlet's  hie. 
As  jellies,  or  as  jewels  charm  the  eye. 

Of  ivory  fans,  or  Dresden  bonzes  rare : 

But,  not  to  fmtekaje  thither  wend  the  fair* 
*Tis  hut  to  we  what  happier  ladies  buy, 
Whose  rows  of  pearl  or  diamond  wake  ?hp  sigh 

For  that  dear  day  when  it  shall  be  their  ciic 
And  privilege  to  ruin  husbands  too : 

Thus  some  endure  the  languid  mom  till  five. 
Then  having  nothing  else,  alas  !  tn  do. 

In  cabriolet  or  carriage  home  they  drive. 
While  thou|;^is  of  honev-water,  ties,  and  ns  r 

Dresses,  till  dmner  keep  tnem  Ao^T  alive. 
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Dinner — a  party — what !  tcrived  at  cighll 

And  usherM  to  the  desert  draw  ing-room 

By  &oUtary  footman  :  then  your  doom 
To  finger  wnile  the  hosted  "  keeps  her  stale" 

In  her  boudoir  until  the  evening  gloom ; 

Echo  the  streets  — annotmefs— ?ighu  iihioie 
The  dining'tables,  glancing  on  the  plate — 
boup,  turhoty  sallad — '*Pray«  shall  1  take  wine?*' 

"  Some  owtetotte  dWuiller'—*' Though  1  hate  fish"— 
*' Hisolle?  '— This  Stmsbouiv  p&t^'s  very  fine*'— 

"  Will  you  ;il!r>\v  me?'* — "  You  must  tasle  this  dtsh*" 
Oh,  whom  slidulJ  c\'cr  Lord  inviic  to  dine, 

W'ho  wuuid  liui  lu  &ucb  converse  bound  his  wish  ? 

^  No.  6. 

Twelve  o'clock,— I^ii^ht. 

Six  crowded  lines  of  carriages  proclaim 

That  all  the  world 's  at  Lady  Julians  rout*— 

Whips  crack,  and  carriage  windows  smash<>*the  fhOBt 

Of  warrinu;  coachmen  frighten!^  many  a  dame. 
Who  lircd  of  wailing  through  the  crowd  without, 
"  Through  straight,  rough,  dense,  swims,  wades,  or  creeps' 
aoout : 

Schoes  the  lighted  stair  with  many  a  name 

JUisr'i'I'il—yau  enter — through  the  deafening  hum 

Resounds  aiiadrillc  or  \valtz — through  jeweil'd  fair, 
Moustacties,  rouge,  stars,  foreign  orders,  some 

Reach  the  tired  ront-girer,  the  heat,  squeete,  g^are. 
Bows,  compliments  enduring,  till  her  dome 

Dis^ige  the  crowd  into  the  uiorniog  air. 


SKETCHES  OF  FABISIAK  SOCIETY,  POLITICS,  &  LITBRATDEl. 

Paris,  Ma^  20/A« 

1  MET  the  other  day  an  English  gentleman,  an  old  friend  just  arnrcd  from 
London.  He  tells  me  that  no  idea  is  entertained  in  England  of  such  a 
ibiiw  as  the  existence  of  the  mouastie  order  of  the  Jesuits  iu  Fiance.  If  this 
bef£ecase,  some  of  my  recent  letters  must  have  appealed  very  absurd  to 

you.  While  Loui  XVlIl.  reif^ncd,  there  was  stil!  a  bare  possibility  of  de- 
scribin!?  to  a  foreigner  ll>€  stale  of  our  literature,  without  touching  on  poli- 
tics. But  with  Charles  X.  we  got  the  three  per  cents  with  a  ihrcat.  gi  c3> 
tingoishingtbe  fives,  thfe  iadenmity  for  the  emigrants,  and,  finally,  not  merelf 
the  existence,  but,  if  we  except  their  not  being  in  the  iMiDistir,  the  oinmpo- 
tence  of  the  Jesuits.  The  talent  of  the  nation  seems  now  to  nave  no  other 
employment  than  to  deride  the  Jesuits,  and  to  give  in  every  possible  way  a 
hint  to  the  royal  fimillj,  chat  they  may  soon  ca^ect  to  be  eeni  on  a  journey 
like  that  uken  by  your  Jamet  If.  In  looking  over  the  weekly  catalogue -of 
books  printed  in  France,*  I  do  not  find  one  worth  tnentionin^  whirh  has 
not  some  relation  to  the  Jesuits  or  to  politics.  It  is  therclbre  no  tault  ol 
mine,  if,  contrary  to  my  wish,  these  letters,  which  ought  to  be  confintsd  to 

*  This  Catri!ni,ni(>,  which  forffis  a  jootnali  affords  a  strikiqf  example  of  the 
accuracy  of  M.  Uuuchet. 
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Htcntuie  and  BiaMitTS,  anufne  altn^ctlier  a  |>o1iUcll  hiw.  For  that  you 

must  blame  a  ridiculous  and  feeble  Government,  at  the  expense  of  which 
evcrv  one  has  a  latigh  or  a  sarca^in.  For  instanec,  the  current  phrase  of  the 
daj  was  lately  borrowed  from  Chatcaubriaad,  who,  on  setting  out  for  Swiu 
cerlatid  §uA,  «  I  very  much  fear  that  dn  retaroifip:  to  Paris  aix  mootha  hence 
I  shall  m?ss  the  Bourbons."  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  cxaggetatioa 
of  tfiis  remark.  B\-the-by,  speaking  of  Al.  de  Ciiaicuihrijful— it  certainly 
is  honourable  for  literature  ihai  550,000  franc^i  should  have  been  given  for 
the  copyright  of  his  works,  by  Ladvocat,  the  greatest  puffer  of  all  our  book- 
aellei*.  Bat  wbscriben  do  not  come  forward ;  the  writings  of  this  great 
Bourbon  pane^pritt  being  rather  too  hypocritical  for  the  present  moment. 
M''hpn  men  of  property  find  the  intrignes  of  the  J^uits  carried  so  far  as  to 
try  lo  convert  their  servants  into  spies  upon  ihetr  actions*  they  are  not  dis- 
|»oied  to  look  with  the  usual  indulgeaee  upon  dedanations  in  fafoar  of 
thoUciam«  such  as  fill  the  pages  of  tbe  <2mw  du  CkHsdanisme,  and  serve  to 
illustrate  the  proposition  "  that  rt(»rna!  motion  springs  from  eternal  rest." 

The  princi|>al  event  in  the  annals  of  fashion  for  the  past  month,  was  the 
coQceri  for  tiie  beueBt  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  at  iirnL  advertised  fur  the 
Slit  of  April,  and  which  look  plaoe  at  our  Vauxhall  on  the  88th.  This  con- 
cert afforacd  the  first  instance  for  these  twent^ix  years,  of  the  upper  ranks 
of  society  assembling;  for  any  object  in  opposition  to  the  Governujcnt.  With 
you  such  an  event  k  common  enough,  and  in  Amefica  the  ncw8pa^>ers  would 
scarcely  notice  it ;  but  amon;;st  us,  this  concert  for  an  uoforlunate  people 
•hat  acquired  a  degree  of  historical  importance.  The  plan  was  at  fitst  tioaidlv 
bro:ir!j[  (J  by  the  Duchess  of  Dalbcrg  and  some  other  ladies,  wJin  irembletl 
lest  liie  massacres  of  Cliio  should  l)e  renewed  at  Missolonghi.  I  he  Govern- 
ioent  opposed  Uie  project  by  a  hundred  little  iudi&crect  measures.  No  clerk 
in  auT  5>r the  public  offices  dared  to  purehate  a  ticket ;  and  to  was  the 
dread  of  giving  ofience  in  this  way,  tnat  it  was  feared  not  a  thoniand  ticketty 
at  twenty  franco  each,  would  be  disposed  of.  But  «'iul<!ei>1y  ;i  number  of  our 
ultra  ladies  of  rank  began  to  evince  symptoms  of  compassion,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  it  became  quite  the  fashion  to  patronize  the  concert.  An  £nj|pUshgea- 
llenan  paid  ihrae  hundrod  francs  for  a  ticket,  and  the  seller  immediately  pre- 
sented the  sum  to  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks.  This  bargain, 
which  was  struck  on  the  Exchanp;e,  completely  cstal)lished  the  fashion,  and 
the  rage  rapidly  eocreascd.  The  Duke  de  Dudcauville,  minister  of  the  King's 
hoosehold,  and  one  of  the  short^Mbed  Jesuits,  who  had  opposed^  the  con- 
cert by  ever^  possible  meant,  found  himself  reduced  to  tllC  necciai^  of  pay- 
ing live  huntlrcfl  fririr-;  for  two  tickets.  Hossini,  who,  it  U  snid,  reccivetl  or- 
ders not  to  direct  ilic  cone  i  ri,  took  great  paiiitt  iu  bU|H.*iiiileudtnM  the  rehear- 
sals of  the  Duchesses,  Murrinouesscs  anu  Couuteiises,  who  vied  with  each 
other  for  the  honour  of  singing  in  the  choruses.  To  Itclp  the  Ministers  out 
of  their  difficulty,  Rossini,  who  receives  a  handsonie  salary  in  Paris  for  doing 
nothhij^,  declared  that  bfinj;  a  subject  of  the  Pope,  he  should  incur  the  dan- 
ger of  per&ecntion«  at  lioio^oa,  (where  his  property  is  situated)  if  he  ventured 
to  direct  a  concert  for  the  nenefit  of  revolted  tubjectt.  That  nothing  might 
be  wantinor  to  complete  the  tdat  of  this  entenainmattt,  on  the  morning  of 
the  ^*«Lh  (»f  April,  intclli^  -ncp  wa?  received  that  the  Turk'  ^vere  driven  trom 
Misaoionghi,  wlnrti,  for  a  week  pre\  loti'lv,  was  snnpo^eti  to  tiavc  been  in  their 
power.  Some  iricndt»  of  Colonel  babvler  stated  at  the  concert,  that  they 
wure  oocifidenily  asaured  Loid  Oochnme  intended  to  demrt  for  Greece,  and 
that  he  wanted  only  eight  steauM'ettcls  of  900  tont  caca»  (o  destroy  all  the 
Ao«itrisn  and  Egyptian  ships. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  said  too  much  about  this  concert ;  but  I 
tamra  yim  umt  far  Ifhe  lait  15  dajs  nothing  else  hat  l»een  talked  of  in  Fsrit. 
The  Salle  de  Vauxhall  it  built  on  the  plan  of  an  antique  circus.  It  is  of 
an  nyi\]  form.  The  singers  wrrc.  stationed  in  the  centre,  wliich  i^  th^:  lowest 
part  of  the  suJle.  This  centre  is  surrounded  by  steps,  whicfi  rise  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  outer  space  j  and  a  range  of  columns,  a  few  paces  further 
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back,  su|iport  a  gallery.  On  the  steps,  behind  the  lingers,  was  &u- 
tiooed  the  full  orchestra  of  tbe  Optra  ht^a,  E^ery  other  part  of  the  ludl 
crowded  with  ^shioMible  company.  The  taloont  of  the  Fauboa^  St.  Ger- 
main were  completely  deserted,  and  the  court  was  even  more  dull  ih:in  u§ual. 
The  audience  at  the  concert  appeared  asiouibhed  at  their  own  numbers,  at 
well  as  at  their  coaiage  in  thus  opposing  the  Goremfiieat.  The  little  nanow 
street  leading  to  Vauxhall  was  completely  choked  up  with  carnages  :-»all  the 
equipages  in  Par!^  scmicJ  to  be  assembled  ibcrc*.  It  was  expectrd  thnt  the 
doors  of  V  auxhall  would  be  surrounded  by  ihe  agents  of  M.  Franchel,*  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  down  the  names  of  the  parties  who  attended  ilie 
ooneert.  On  seeing  the  throng  of  carriages  in  the  Jlae  dief  Jforaui^  one  eonid 
not  help  thinking  that  the  police  would  have  done  better  to  tuKre'senfcnmod 
to  the  porters,  (who  in  Puis  are  almost  all  spies)  to  enquire  the  names  of 
ail  the  persona  of  fashion  who  stayed  at  liome  that  evening.  Th«  idea  of  thts 
tTttimph  over  the  Government  party  augmented  the  joy  which  had  been  ex* 
cited  by  the  good  new*  of  the  morning.  About  half  past  eight  o*clodt  the 
hall  was  completely  filled,  and  every  one  said  to  himself,  *'  What  now  re- 
mains for  the  Hnurbons?'*  If  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  appeared  at  this 
moment,  she  would  have  been  received  wiih  enthusiastic  applause,  and  this 
concert,  which  will  mark  an  epochs  would  not  have  been  hostile  to  the 
reigning  family.  The  performances  commenced  with  the  Pre^hiha  in  Mos6 
(which  in  England  is  i^iicn  in  the  opera  of"  Plelro  I'Eremita.  *)  This  piece 
wa^  verv  judiciously  chosen.  It  is  a  prayer  for  divine  protection,  offered  up 
by  a  whole  nation  on  the  point  of  being  ma!»feacred.  it  was  admixably  exe- 
cuted by  the  singers  of  the  Opera  liaUmt  and  a  chorus  of  twenty-four  voices, 
in  which  several  ladies  eminently  distinguished  fur  rank  ana  talent  took 

Cart.  Colonel  Hr:u  k  sang  the  solo  parts  in  this  prcghih-a,  which  may 
e  said  to  be  lio&siui's  masterpiece  in  the  pathetic  style  of  compositioti. 
The  Countess  Merlin,  wife  of  the  Lieutenant  General  of  th^  name»  aftei^ 
wards  san^,  in  exquisite  sty!e»  the  grand  ariti  from  Zelniira.  The  lady  of 
Colonel  Dubiirnon,  who  possesses  the  best  contralio  voice  in  France,  sang 
an  air  h%'  Nicolini  in  the  linished  scientific  stvle  which  she  has  acquired 
frou)  her  matiter,  the  celebrated  Crescentini.  I  hp  tnuioph  of  Madame 
Onbignon*  and  of  the  eonoeit*  was  most  complete.  All  the  witlings  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  were  on  the  alert  to  catob  at  a  false  note  or  any 
thing  that  wmild  fiinilsh  them  with  a  subject  for  quizzing.  Rut  they  did 
not  enjoy  this  gratihcation.  The  liaron  de  Siael,  assisted  by  twelve  genile- 
meii  of  the  committee*  superintended  the  concert.  Every  thing  was  arranged 
^  hi  the  most  pcr^t  taste.  The  proprietor  of  the  Salle  de  Vauxhall  deeltOKBd 
receiving  any  remuneration  for  tne  use  of  the  place,  which  was  illiiminated 
gratis  hv  the  /fT«fm,f/^  of  the  estahlishn^ent.  The  venerable  General  Lafayu 
ette,  who  haii  scarcely  recovered  from  a  &evere  fit  of  gout,  attended  the  con- 
cert, and  was  raceived  as  a  father  would  be  amidst  his  childfen.  Among  tho 
molittude  of  lovely  women,  who  wen  assembled  together  on  this  oceasaott^ 
your  Knglii^h  beauties  had  a  worthy  representative  in  Miss  Fok,  a' name 
which  is  held  dear  in  Paris. 

The  last  jubilee  procession,  on  ihe  3d  of  May,  presented  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  Greek  concert.  The  Jesuits,  piqued  at  tbe  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated  by  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers*  whieh 
turned  into  ridtriiU'  the  invitation  t'j  join  the  first  Jubilee  proce««»on, 
that  Charles  \.  honoured  with  his  presence,  contrived  the  fallowing 
stratagem.  They  announced  an  expiatory  ceremony  and  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  Louis 
XVi.  was  guillotined.  Nothing  could  he  more  impolitic.  Every  day  di- 
minishcH  -rime  portion  of  the  sympathy  that  is  felt  for  Louis  XVI.  of  whom 
M.  de  Talleyrand  observed  that  lie  evinced  the  courage  of  a  wouiao  in  child- 
birth. 

M.  de  VillMe,  our  prime  minister,  did  not  approve  of  this  jubilee  pioccs- 

*  The  Director  of  the  Police,  cod  a  violent  Jesuit. 
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iion  ;  but  Cardinal  ilc  Latil,  the  Kiag*«  confessor,  who  will,  sooner  or  later, 
supersede  M.  de  Vill^le,  obtained  his  Majesty's  consent  to  it.  There  is  no 
wa^  in  which  a  sovereign  can  be  brought  more  closely  in  contact  with  his 
mbjeets  than  by  joining  a  procession.  Charles  X.  with  his  betd  uncoveied^ 
proceeded  slowly  on  foot  through  the  motit  ponulous  streets  of  his  capital, 
Dflmeiy,  from  Notre  Dame  to  the  Champs  Klysvi  s.  Tiic  l^irlsians  are  fond 
of  gay  uniforms,  and  they  dislike  the  jiriests  because  they  have  a  dirty  ap- 
pearance. The  procession  commenced  wiih  a  iliuusatid  sendtmires,  walking 
two  and  two.  These  semmkei  are  young  peasants  of  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  like  better  to  kneel  in  a  church  than  to  till  the 
prnnnd.  Tfiev  were  directed  to  walk  with  eyes  devoutly  fixed  on  the  earth; 
bui^ihcy  could  not  help  looking  up  now  and  then,  to  glance  at  the  ladies 
atatioBM  at  the  windows  in  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed. 
This eon^ual  struggle  between  indination  and  duty  produced  the  most  lu- 
dicrous effect  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  The  ladies  declared  that  the 
seminaircs  were  all  frightfully  Ufirlv     h  is  said,  thnt  each  of  these  young 

Sriests  costs  thecountry  a  thousand  traucs,  and  itiat,  uuiead  ol  ihcm,  it  would 
e  better  to  have  a  thousand  more  officers  in  our  army.  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  higher  classes,  who  execrate  Napoleon  and  admire  mystic 
philosophy,  the  genenl  opinion,  at  least  as  it  was  in:iriitt"strd  on  the  day  <.f 
the  expiatory  procession,  was  decidedly  (avourable  to  regimeiiuls  aud  hostile 
to  canonicaB* 

In  Fcanc«  nothing  ts  so  rare  as  faith.   Every  one  is  afraid  of  being  taken 

for  a  dupe.    To  those  who  know  the  French  character  this  word  h  enough. 
To  crown  the  mortification  of  those  who  felt  any  interest  in  this  procession, 
the  old  courtiers  who  walked  before  Charles  X.  were  all  declared  to  be 
ill-looking.  The  three  Cardinals,  who  were  readily  dbtinguished  by  their 
red  robes,  namely,  the  MM.  deCroy»  de  1  atil,  and  dc  Latare,  presented  a 
very  mean  appearance,    (in  the  other  hand,  M.  Uc  Quelen,  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  was  formerly  one  of  Na|M>leon's  olHccri*,  by  his  handsome  (ler- 
son  and  dttnified  deoortment,  won  the  admiration  of  all  the  female  portion 
■of  his  flock,  who  diu  not  know  him.    The  ceremony  was  splendid  and  ex- 
tremely amusing.    Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Paris 
were  sutioned  at  their  windows  to  enjoy  the  sight.    The  day  was  extremely 
warm,  and  iheiirocession  moved  very  slowly.   The  pavilion  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  Place  Loois  XV.  was  in  gooa  taste.  It  was  deoomted  with 
violet-colouied  flagi.  (The  Ktnga  of  France  wear  violet-eolonicd  mourning.) 
Kvery  thin-j;  concurred  to  favour  the  unrestrained  expressions  of  opinion 
among  hve  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen.    They  appeared  to  me  to  be  una- 
aimous.   During;  the  two  hours  which  the  procession  occupied  in  passing 
loihe  Place  Louis  XV.  not  a  single  Fivele  Beit  was  heard.   The  conrtieis 
were  r^ceply  mortified  at  this,    Some  of  them  were  pleased,  and  others  were 
shru  k(  (1,  at  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  the  King  did  not  in- 
vile,  because  hb  father  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Charles  X.  has 
ordered  that  the  Place  Louis  XV.  shall  henceforth  bear  the  name  of  Louis 
XVI.   This  change  is  probably  intended  as  a  punishment  to  Louis  XV.  for 
havin-T  stened  the  expulMon  of'lhe  Jesuits.    If  I  hnvc  not  already  said  too 
much  about  the  expiatory  procession,  T  may  tell  vf  ti  ili  u  iM.  Beftart,  who 
mndered  him'self  so  notorious  at  the  iri.ii  of  Alarsliiil  Ncy,  itircw  himself  at 
the  King's  feet,*  to  entreat  that  his  Majesty  would  not  irritate  a  nation  by 
whom  til    Bourbons  are  not  beloved.   Charles  X.  merely  iepli«d»    X  am 
sixty-iune,  and  I  woulfl  fain  not  be  damned.** 

His  Majesty  is  said  to  be  a  furious  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  1  do 
not  know  whether  yon  are  aware  in  England,  that  the  Uour  Royale  of  Puis 
ia  nol  disposed  to  eoMdemn  any  works  except  such  as  are  leally  culpable* 
It  is  now  customary  to  attack  the  court  and  the  priests  in  small  pamphlets» 


•  This  is  a  phrase  of  the  French  court  newsmen,  and  must  not,  like  ourki: 
of  hands,  be  literally  underKloud.    It  merely  sigQifics  speakiog  to  the  King. 
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wfaieh  are  loU  for  50  ctniMDcs,  The  Kogiaphy  of  tbe  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties is  fingulmrly  bold.  It  repntchcs  eveiy  one  of  tbe  Deputies  with  ha\  in^ 
•old  hi**  vote  for  a  place,  a  cross,  or  a  sum  of  BKWiev  The  Biography  of  «he 
members  of  the  iTeuch  Academy,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Pe^rs,  is  edited 
in  a  spirit  of  nolent  hoetiltty  to  the  GovemmeDt ;  and  these  ouMieatioM  aie 
vnivi-r>ally  circulated.  At  pre>ciit  erery  one  reads.  Evea  cne  body-guards 
at  the  Tuileries  send  their  drummers  into  the  gardens  lo  get  the  Jonn-.a!  det 
Debatiy  which,  of  all  our  newspapers,  direct"  the  severest  satires  against 
the  miQisiry.  Only  think  what  a  pitiable  situaiioo  our  poor  ministers  are 
plac«l  in  I  The  lew  of  fidieule  b  tne  feeling  to  whieh  a  FienelMaD  It  ami 
kacoty  alive.  When  a  minister  is  satirised  in  the  Frondeur,  whcretcf  ha 
may  present  hini'^rlf  during  the  day,  he  is  sure  lo  find  the  joke  of  the  mom- 
ing  nppfnno^t  in  i\t:rv  oneN  thoughts.  The  Oau[jliin,  ihe  son  of  Loui» 
XV^  anU  ihc  Idtiier  ui  Charles  X.  was  a  furious  Jesuit  and  ultra.  M.  de 
Pompignao  was  the  fionald  of  the  day,  and  Voltaiia  attacked  hias  in  the 
alcfei  satire  entitled  La  Vudii,  in  which  the  following  lines  ocew  a— 

Cesar  D*a  point  d'astte  o&  sa  eeodre  repose 
Et  I'aB^  Ponpigasa  penee  Itre  quclqae  cboee/' 

When  M.  de  Poanpigaan  went  to  wait  on  the  Dauphin,  his  paMi,  he 
hevd,  as  the  usher  announced  him,  the  Prince  laughing  aial  svfU^  lo  hit 

courtiers^ — Et  rami  Pompignan  pense  itre qufl<jiie  rhose  ! 

This  circuinstauce,  which  is  related  in  all  the  Memoirea  of  the  time,  will 
serve  to  show  yon  the  mortification  which  the  jests  of  the  jontnalnts  tnfliel 
on  onr  poor  courtiers  and  ministers.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
genllenif  n  powerfully  assist  in  rendering  themselves  ridiculous.  I  have  a 
great  mmti  lo  send  you  :i  ropy  of  the  flrr<7/,  by  which  the  Duke  d'Anmont 
has  restored  to  their  stiuaiiunii  two  poor  actors  of  the  FeydmUf  whom  he 
dismissed  from  the  theatre,  became  they  reoaestcd  M.  de  PizMeomf ,  the 
Duke  (rAiimont*s  clerk,  to  accoantfora  million  of  francs  received  in  18?5. 
The  atfair  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  joke,  but  it  lams  out  to  be  perfectly 
true.  This  curious  document  ends  with  the  word^,  "  Given  at  Parts,  Src." 
Now  only  the  King  and  the  Bishops  make  use  of  this  phrase  in  Hating  titcir 
deerees.  At  this  moment,  when  the  whole  uotrerae  is  aecnscd  of  cofispir- 
ing  against  nobility,  nubility  should  lake  care  not  to  conspire  against  itself. 

Next  to  the  Vauxhall  concert,  the  jubilee  procession,  M.  Bellari*s  tragical 
k^erview  with  the  Kin^  and  the  Duke  d'Aumont's  burlesqae  <jrr^/,  the 
<4iief  suhiect  of  ridicate  has  been  the  project  of  lendering  rail  a  sea-port 
like  London.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  thing  nr  Charles  X.  to  see  the  shipping 
from  the  windnw^;  nf  Tuilerien.  It  is  proposed  lo  add  n  depth  of  twenty 
feet  to  the  t  ed  <  i  iln  Scaie,  which  in  some  parts,  during  summer,  (5  not 
more  than  twcuiy  juclics>  deep.    Baron  Dupin  is  at  the  head  of  the  sca-port 

gen,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  cost  two  hnndred  millions  oPftanes. 
ow  it  happens,  that  for  twentv-sia  millions  M.  Navier,  the  engineer,  v€- 
fcrs  to  make  a  raiWoad,  by  whicn  nH-rchandiee  in:^y  be  conveyed  from  Harre 
to  Paris  at  the  cost  of  30  francs  6u  ccnitmes  per  ton,  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  coald  be  transported  by  tbe  maritime  canal. 

Smce  Madame  Pasta's  departure  Ibr  London,  the  poor  Opera  hi0k  Has 
been  deserted.  Its  only  visitors  are  people  firom  the  provinces,  who  a^k  th«if 
nfcighbours  whether  MadenjoisuUe  Cinti,  who  siniis  in  the  **  Barber  of  Se- 
▼ille,''  is  Madame  Fasia.  i  he  negative  talent  of  M.  Sosth^nes  de  la  Uochc- 
Ibncanld,  and  the  indolence  of  Juesini,  who  thinks  ef  nothing  but  good 
dinners,  have  been  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  theatre. 

The  Vaudeville  has  lately  been  very  saccessfub  All  Paris  is  thronging  to 
see  a  f  liarniiric:  little  comedy  in  the  style  of  MarivauT,  entitled  Lc  Roman 
par  LcUTts,  ou  it  du-huUmne  C/mpitre.  I'lie  subject  of  liic  piece  ii  as  foHows  : 
— Madame  Dorval,  a  beautiful  young  widow,  disgnstcd  at  the  tyranniealeMi- 
Irol  aaercised  by  her  first  husband,  forms  ihe  deteroituaiioo  not  to  mstry 
again«  until  she  inceu  the  man  who  shall  cQmpktely  waa  het  affedinne.  llun 
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cbanct^  ha&  of  course  many  modeis  in  real  life.  The  lady  has  twosuhors. 
OaebM.  DubreutU  her  cousin,  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  solemnly 
protests  that  he  will  never  play  the  tyrant.  He  is  a  provincial  author,  ambi* 
tious  of  f)cing  thought  a  wit,  and  is  a  ridiculous,  though  at  the  same  time  a 
very  amiable  character.  But  what  can  a  pretty  woman  of  a  romantic  turn  of 
luiud  du  with  such  a  man*  unless  indeed  slie  make  him  her  agent  i  The 
other  suitor  is  a  young  omd  ahont  Madame  Dorval's  own  age,  |}ut  who  is 
iMidered  so  extremely  bashful  and  awkward  by  his  ardent  passion  for  the 
fair  widow,  that  he  inspires  her  with  nothing  but  disdainful  pity.  Fortu- 
oateiy  for  this  limid  lover,  his  sister,  Madame  de  Senange,  a  lively  and  in- 
teUi§eBt  woman,  is  the  intimate  (rieod  of  Madame  Dorval.  By  way  of 
aMuttneiit  in  the  country,  Madame  de  Senange  proposes  that  they  snail 
write  n  novel  in  the  form  of  letters.  Madame  de  Senange  undertakes  to 
write  tiie  letters  of  tlic  hern.  Madame  Dorval  congratulates  her  friend  on 
the  el^aoce  and  uuih  with  which  she  expresses  the  sentimeuts  of  a  roman- 
lie  lo¥cr.  Thcie  is  noihliu;  commou-place  in  yoar  letters,*'  she  says ;  *'  but 
alas  I  men  never  write  thusl  — "  Ah  I"  exclaims  Madame  de  Si-n ange,  see 
how  the  prejudice*!  nf  n  yonn^r  widow  mriy  mislead  her.  The  truiii  i  ,  itiy  dear, 
that  not  having  leisure  to  write  the  leUers  myself  I  coosigned  Lh«  la&k  to 
my  brother." 

The  writer  b  no  other  than  the  young  admirer  whom  Madame  Dorval 

thought  so  ridiculously  awkward.  So  much  timidity,  combined  with  so 
much  talent,  i neon testably  proves  the  lover's  passion.  From  this  moment 
tiie  characters  cliai^ia..  The  y<HXQ^  gentleman  is  no  longer  overwhelmed 
wiih  that  dmiditj  wbteb  prevents  him  from  expresung  bis  sentiments  $  while 
Madaatt Dorval, on  theouier  hand,  manifests  all  ihe  charming  embarrassment 
of  a  young  woman  who  reluctantly  allows  the  secret  of  her  heart  to  escape 
her.  This  situation,  which  is  niiinaged  in  ;i  verv  nntunil  ^vav,  insured  tne 
success  of  the  piece,  bo  much  fur  tlie  senumeuiai  pari  of  lius  little  drama* 
But  there  is  also  a  eonsiderable  share  of  comic  humour  introduced  in  the 
chai-aeter  of  the  provincial  aathor«  M,  Dubreail.  He  is  at  first  alarmed  at 
Madame  Dorval's  correspondence;  but,  on  being  iiifnrmcd  that  she  Is  only 
wri tins  a  novel,  he  proposes  to  contribute  to  it  hmisclf.  This,  he  thinks^ 
wiU  affiird  him  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  fiteraty  talent. 
He  intends,  as  he  observes,  to  facilitate  the  denouement  of  the  stoiy.  This 
character  is  highly  comic,  without  any  degree  (^f  caricature.  Indcrcl  nil  the 
eharaclcrs  are  perfectly  true  lo  nature  ;  and,  Ij  it  is  rather  a  singular  merit  m 
dramatic  writing  Qow-a-days>  the  dialo^^uc  is  natural.  This  little  jiiece  is  the 
iifoduction  of  M.de  Courey.  It  might,  i  think,  prove  attractive  on  the 
JBoglish  stage. 

By  way  <»f  contrast  1  may  now  say  a  few  words  about  M.  Guizot*?  History 
•f  the  Englt>ih  iievolution,  from  the  accession  of  Charles  1.  lo  the  departure  of 
James  II.  This  is  history  constructed  conscientiously  ;  but  it  i5  neavy  and 
dull.  I  should  almest  prefer  the  ignorance  di  |  I  i)cd  by  M.  Villemain  m  his 
History  of  Cromwell.  M.  Villemain  makes  his  English  Bishop?  diflerpnt 
individuals,  according  as  the  authors,  from  whom  he  has  collected  his  maic- 
rialSf  desupiate  them  by  their  own  names  or  the  names  of  their  sees.  But 
M .  de  Viwmain  writes  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  his  sentiments  never  con- 
aitt  of  more  than  four  or  five  Jiaes» 

M.  Guizot  thitiks  he  gives  dignity  to  his  style  by  cnnstnicting  coroplicated 
]>criods,  divided  by  colons  and  ^emi>coIons  in  a  %vay  which  must  give  the 
•orrecior  of  the  press  no  slight  trouble,  and  which  is  very  fati^ing  to  the 
faader*  Some  oi  bis  sentences  fill  one  t  h  i  r<  1  o  f  a  page .  Pe  rha  ps  1  am  a  little 
llgid  ett  ibis  subject,  in  consequence  of  M.  Guizot  having  been  so  extrava- 
gantly prifTed  by  the  Docfrinairc  parly.  I  considered  myself  hound  to  rt  id 
through  the  whole  of  his  volume  before  i  could  venture  lo  speak  upon  it, 
and  the  fatigue  which  I  eneonntered  may  render  me  mther  severe.  The 
mind  of  M.  Guiaot  u  correct,  but  cold.  He  forms  his  ideas  laboriously,  and 
niakcs  hi*  feadeis  pariiei|Mite  in  the  heaviuets  of  his  labour  i  but  be  thinks 
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justly.  This  IS  his  only  meril.  Nothing  giowing  or  picturesque  must  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  His  narrative  is  always  inanimate.  He  possesses  thf  un- 
nappy  artof  depriving  the  most  afl'ecting  catastrophes  oi  every  kind  ot  inieiett: 
Af  an  example,  f  nttd  only  refer  to  his  accoiiDt  of  the  tiiai  aad  aceotun  of 
the  Bari  of  Strafford,  whicn  occurs  about  the  middle  of  this  first  voIimk.  the 
only  one  which  ha^^  yet  appeared  of  .M  CJuiroi's  work,  which  is  to  extend 
to  six.  It  seeing  to  nnve  nblaine<i '  bill  little  succf^s  at  Paris.  The  aathor 
takes  so  mucii  pains  nui  only  ui  ascci  tanuiig  real  luaUcr^  ot  iact,  but  also  in 
diseomiDg  the  true  philosophic  aspect  ofeventa,  that  the  Kitle  aoiMiiiiUty 
he  fwssessfs  entintly  ttMippears  amtotC  his  laboar.  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  there  is  loihethin?  CJ^rmanic  irv  this  manner  of  wriiio?;  history. 
It  is,  for  example,  the  Antipodes  of  the  manner  and  style  of  Montesc^uieu. 
M.  Gixiaat's  work,  however,  appeals  very  superior  not  onhr  to  the  hfe  of 
Crounvell  by  M.  Villemain.  which  is  merely  the  book  of  a  Rhaiorician,  but 
also  to  the  History  of  the  English  Revolution,  published  a  j*ear  apn  hv  M. 
Mazur^.  It  may  be  ssid,  that  as  to  matter  of  fact,  M.  Ouizoi,  who  has 
availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  Brodie,  is  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  Home ;  bat  the  total  abseneeof  that  latoioatiag  talent,  wlneh  eon* 
Btitutes  the  glory  of  the  Scottish  historan,  will  make  iitatiH  turn  to  Hone 
for  the  history  of  that  revolution,  which  was  in  some  mcs'^iire  the  prpcur- 
sor  of  our  own.  It  will,  however,  no  longer  be  adv}sal)ie  fur  us  to  reprint 
Hume,  without  adding  copious  notes  from  the  History  of  M.  Guieot.  This 
work  wHl  probably  be  tnmthrted  into  English,  hot  it  wooM  bo  <tesirabfe  that 
the  translator  should  have  tome  talent — ^lor  what  I  venture  to  call  the  pic* 
turesque  of  hi«;tory.  By  adding  to  this  vohinie  thirty  pan-es  of  interesting 
matter,  which  migrht  be  collected  from  the  memoirs  of  Ludlow  and  contem- 
porary writers^  ano  by  abridging  in  an  equal  proportion  the  reflectiotu  in  the 
style  of  German  Philosophy,  one  of  the  bevi  \N  arks  which  have  appean?d 
wtthin  these  twelve  ni<mlhs  might  be  formed.  M  ^^uizot  is  :i  ^  ery  estima- 
ble man,  who  has  been  a  placeman  without  cnnchm  ^  him^cll,  and  who  en- 
deavours to  augment  his  limited  income  by  every  year  publi&hiug  some  nsefol 
work.  Nothi  ng  can  be  more  intefeiting  uaa  the  twenty^live  -vmaaca  wiridi 
he  has  pttblhhfM  on  the  English  Revolution,  and  which  consist  of  transla- 
tions of  curious  memoirs  left  hy  the  most diitiDgoiihed  men  whom  £ii||^and 
then  produced  in  such  great  abundance. 

M.  T.  Joufhoj  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  Normal 
School,  whieh  is  to  celebrated  by  the  tateots  of  Coniin,  Thierry*  aod 
which  was  some  years  ago  closed  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  M. 
Jouffroy  is  not  gifted  with  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  M.  Co»j«in,  hut  he  an- 
^ears  much  belter  qualified  to  treat  of  philosophy*  On  tbii»  subject,  which 
IS  not  so  fashionable  with  von  at  with  us,  a  little  prodnolion  ma  recently 
appeared  from  the  pc  n  of  M.  Joufiroy,  and  has  exoited  considerable  ininest 
in  Paris,  it  is  a  preface  to  the  trnnslation  of  Dugald  StcNvarl's  Moral  and 
Philosophical  Kssavs.  This  preface  well  deserxes  to  be  in  its  turu  tn»n«»lafrcl 
into  English,  or  analysed  and  cxtracte<l  in  one  of  those  welUwritteo  and  in- 
tCnietive  articles  which  occasional  I  v  appear  in  your  English  Rcflewt,  and 
which  have  gained  for  them  so  higfi  a  reputation  on  the  Contment.  Na- 
tural Philosophy  and  Mathematics  are  the  only  sciences  now  cultivatrf!  with 
success  in  France.  In  this  respect  we  have  returned  to  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Our  Academy  boasts  among  its  members  M.  Cuvier,  and  his  bril- 
liant antagonist  M.  G^ofiVoy  Saint  Hilaire^  M.  de  la  Place,  M*.  Foeinttr, 
M.  Arrago,  M.  Majendie,  M.  Chevreul,  M.  Pouillet,  and  many  young  ob- 
servers of  nature,  whn,  not  seeking  like  M.  M.  de  la  Place  ana  Ciirier,  to 
make  their  fortunes  by  science,  venture  to  say  all  that  they  believe  to  be  true. 
These  young  philosophers,  regarding  inetapnysiea  with  an  eye  of  jedhnisy, 
have  induced  a  belief,  that  nothing  it  certain,  but  such  facts  as  come  imme* 
diatcly  under  the  test  of  the  senses.  M.  T.  InufiVoy  has  raised  his  voice 
against  the  natural  philosophers  and  ni  ul.rn.aiicians  of  thi*  present  day ;  and 
he  asserts,  that  there  arc  facts  of  which  we  may  be  certain,  and  which,  never- 
thcless,  aie  not  rltlbe  to  the  eye,  or  tangible  l>y  the  band,  which  nottber  the 
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tnioroscopc  nor  the  scnipel  can  reach,  and  which  escape  the  taste,  the  smell, 
aiid  ihe  hearing.  Tliesc  facts  have  their  existence  in  the  consciousness  of 
•mao.  M.  JouiVroy's  excellent  liule  pro^uciion  is  intended  to  describe  hu- 
man  conaeience  and  its  phenomena.  The  limits  of  this  Utter  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  M.  Jouffroy  appears  to  be  sincere  and 
honest :  he  certainly  is  not  hunting  for  a  place  under  Government,  for,  about 
two  months  buck,  he  wrote  somethinj^  in  ridicule  of  Baron  d'CEkstein's 
new  journal,  ihe  Catholu/ue,  wbioh  1  noticed  in  one  of  my  former  letters. 

l^chavc  been  much  amused  in  Pbiis  by  a  coiaous  specimen  of  German 
laste.  The  f^)!lo^^■in^:  '"^  the  pompous  way  in  which  a  if)nrnal  bevfiru!  the 
Rhine  announces  so  unimporiant  a  circuoistaoce  as  the  publication  of  a  uew 
edition  of  the  novel  of  "  Vv  tfihcr." 

LmBAST  JuBUrSB !  A  new  edition  of  the  *  Sorrows  of  Werther.* 

•  "  Interesting  event!  The  cradle  of  the  glory  of  Goethe,  newly  jjrinted, 
neatly  ornamented,  and  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  poet !  In  ihc  year 
1824,  the  fiftieth  since  the  publication  of  Werther,  the  author  celebrated  the 
^Iden  nuptials  of  his  book  with  the  book  trade,  ftc." 

M.  Goethe  Is  doubtless  a  highly  distinguished  man.  His  works,  written 
with  facility,  are  often  confinfrf  within  the  circle  of  metfiorrity,  but  thev  nre 
numerous,  and  cnU)race  every  branch  of  literature  trom  the  song  and  the 
theory  of  colours  to  tragedy.  Jt  is  said  that  he  writes  exquisitely  in  German ; 
but  of  all  bb  multtfarioatiworks,  none  have  feimd  &Tour  in  France  except 
this  ♦*  Weriher/'  (the  golden  nuptials  of  which  M.  Goethe  has  celebrated) 
and  **  Faust."  Nothinj?  appears  to  us  more  ridiculous  than  the  exaggerations 
-of  which  the  name  of  Goethe  is  the  signal  in  ail  the  publications  of  Ger- 
many.^ We  never  carry  our  iirevtrence  so  far  as  to  venture  to  give  an  ex- 

Clanation  of  this  literary  delirium,  it  appears  that  the  worthy  Germans, 
cing  vexed  to  hear  the  i^nglish  alvK'ays  speaking  of  their  Shakspearc,  and  the 
French  extollinir  their  Voltaire  to  the  skies,  have  said  to  themselves— *' We 
must  have  a  greai  man  also!"  Gueiiie  was  at  iiand.  Ue  had  written  on  all 
subjeoiiif  was  the  Minister  of  •  Prinee,  and  was  covered  with  onleta,  and  this 
-last  cireumstance  is  something  in  German  eyes.  Goethe  was  accordingly 
proclaimed  the  national  prodigy.  But  foreigners  smile  at  this  extrav3!2;ant 
admiration,  which  is  periiap^  more  the  offspring  of  the  vanity  ui  the  adula- 
tors themselves,  than  of  any  warm  fieelins  of  gratitude  for  picaaure  derived 
from  the  works  ofa  §Mat  |)oet.  We  are  br  bettorpleased  with  Schiller  than 
-Goethe,  hut  Schiller  was  not  fitted  fcr  the  grand  patriotif  project  of  the 
Germans.  He  has  snrccedefi  duly  in  one  clr^sH  ot  cniu position,  naniely 
tragedy  }  and  in  iliat  lie  mubi  of  cour:>c  be  ranked  tar  beiow  Sliakspeare. 

•Ons  neigbboun  beyond  the  Rhine  were  of  opinion^  that  twenty  works 
scarcely  above  mediocrity^  in  len  various  blanches  literature,  were  prefer^ 
able  to  one  single  work  approximating  to  perfection,  in  France,  however, 
.we  judge  difierenily  ; — Unc  of  Lafootaine's  fables  is,  in  our  estimation,  better 

•  than  alf  the  literary  trash  of  Marmontel,  Laharpe,  or  Duclos.  Faust,  though 
a  very  extraordinary  work,  is  a  mere  imitation.  We  consider  it  far  inferior 
to  Schiller's  William  Tell ;  an  I  widi  tlic  exception  of  Wcriher,  all  the  other 
works  of  (joethe  ])ut  together  are  not  ,  to  our  taste,  \v(irth  Wallenstc  in  or 
Don  Carlo6.  Durmg  the  last  few  muudis,  two  or  three  men  of  talent  have 
vttnly  endeavoured  to  fender  Goethe  fashionable  in.  Fiance.  Bot»  in  the 
first  place,  they  fell  tnio  the  mistake  of  translating  him»  and  nothing  can  be 
more  dull  than  Egmont  or  Berlichingen.  In  the  second  phce,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the ''golden  nuptials"  which  1  have  above  transctibed,  to- 
gether with  the  trash  which  Goethe  has  himself  prefixed  to  the  new  edition 
of  Werther,  was  too  ridiculous  even  for  the  most  determined  admirevs  of  the 
German  Voltaire.  Goethe,  though  he  still  continuestO  bepiaiscd  inFianee, 
is  never  read,  because  be  is  ostentatious  and  dull. 

On  the  other  hand,  the    Barricades,"  by  M.  L.  Vilet,  have,  during  the  last 
month,  been  much  read,  and  venr  little  praised.    These  historical  scenes  are 
not  so  briUiant  as  M<$rim^e's  "  Clara  Gazul."   When  M.  M^rimde  painted 
'  his  bold  dmmatic  sketches,  ridicniing  his  model«  Chaiks  Leblano^  an  officer 
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of  ihc  Iinpcnnl  GnanI,  be  went  as  far  as  his  brilliant  imaginalien  ccndil  lead 
him  ;  lie  exhausted  .tU  ilie  resources  of  his  fancy  in  poiirt raving  the  •*  Scidea"* 
of  Bonaparte,  whom  we  have  aciiuireci  for  ihe  last  hUeen  years.  M.  Viiet, 
-om  Um  coolniiT»  Naolviog  to  be  r^idly  faitlorictl»  decliaea  to  repMaeotliii 
"  Catherine  de  Medieis,"  or  hit  **  Abb^  d'Klb«M/'  in  the  energetic  colours 
in  which  his  imagination  mi^^ht  have  clothed  them.  'I'he  historical  sceoe«  of 
the  "  Barricades'*  must  not  be  compared  to  the  lii^iorical  <^cci)es  of  Sbak« 
speare  j  Urst,  because  no  poet  who  ever  lived,  tn  eoiujiarablc  to  jonr  j^rcal 
dmnUtt ;  Md  tecopdiy,  bceavtt  tkutj  contemponrj  writers  hwt  dcMCibcd 
in  their  roemoin,  with  picturesque  minuteness,  the  President  Britson,  uid 
other  eharmcters ;  sod  M.  Vitei  is  above  all  things  anxious  to  be  accurate 
and  historical.  He  had  a  good  rea&on  for  thia^  There  is  such  a  pos&ibiiay 
of  Utoimwal  «rtotoci  Kke  those  of  the  Barricades  and  the  League,  that  the 
Puk  Pittfect  of  Police  forbade  the  advertizing  of  111.  VilciV  W9uL  This  po> 
fitive  fact  will  explain  all  th.it  1  could  tell  you. 

The  H.ur!c:im:s,"  therefore,  is  only  the  echo  of  time  past,  or  history  to 
dialogue,  and  nut  dramatic  poetrV'  it  is  said  in  Paris,  that  a  celebrated 
BngliMi  Gancnlf  who  b»  in  train,  not  much  dbtinguislMd  for  talont  or  iii> 
formation,  declares  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  htsiory  of  certain  kings  of 
Kn.;!aml,  only  throur^h  Shn!{=;pcare's  plays.    This  is  precisely  the  son  of 

t>raise  that  may  be  bestowed  on  M.  Vitet's  volume.  .  iits  readers,  will  doubt, 
ess  be  impressed  with  recoUeciioas  less  brilliant  and  vivid  than  those  which 
um  M  by  such  charaoton  m  Faleo^rid^,  for  example ;  but  th«oe  veeotke* 
tions  will  be  strictly  correct,  and  this  is  very  desirable,  when  one  reads  of 
cnrentswhich  took  place  in  1588,  and  which  may  possibly  occur  ag«in  In  Pari*. 

llie  proccMton  ot  liie  3d  of  May  in-  no  way  diminished  the  interest  ex- 
cited bythcaetcn  namphlei,  wfaieh  M.  Vilel  difooted  agaiut  the J«fiaiti» 
In  tfto  1ttanf7  worU,  great  praise  is  bestowed  on  four  dialognea  attributed  lo 
M.  T.eclerq,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *' Provcrhcs."  These  dijlogiaes 
exhibit  a  Jc<?uit  cmleavouring  successively  to  converi,  lir^t,  an  old  einirrrant 
Marchioness  of  sixty  ^  secondly,  the  Countess,  her  liau^iiier,  and  fiuaiivya 
young  Viflcovnt,  the  ion  of  tfie  CoamUn,  and  the  graodton  of  the  mm^ 
chioness.  The  young  geollrman  is  m  Captain  in  the  Aoyal  Giiaid,  and  tha* 
Jesuit  hopes  to  ^in  him  over  by  the  promise  of  promotion.  These  dialogues 
arc  not  less  witty  than  some  of  Voltaire's^ace^(<v  ;  but  it  is  uol  <|uUe  certain 
whether  they  are  the  prcMluction  of  M.  Leciero. 

At  all  events  there  is  no  doobt  of  Leclerq  being  the  eii&or  of  a  charsK 
ing  Vaudeville,  which  was  produced  a  few  evenings  ago  at  the  Theatre  des 
Variet^s,  under  the  title  of"  ^fnntirur  Fran^Sf  ou  chaam  sa  mar,ir."  Three 
apcculating  poets  took  it  into  their  heads  to  make  some  alteratiou^  of  M.  Lo> 
clerc{*s  proveih,"  entitled  •*  P£tprit  de  Servitude;'  Ther  ntppencd  oefttin 
passoj^B,  and  made  a  new  daumtment  of  half  a  page,  ami,  having  completed 
their  job,  they  received  a  round  sum  fur  their  pains.  The  public,  however, 
must  he  frrateful  to  iliese  gentlemen,  for  to  thtjiu  we  ar«  indelned  for  jVI.  Lo 
clerq's  new  comedy.  'I'his  clever  writer  lia^  luLruduced  into  Uis  piece  thecha- 
neter  of  an  oldvelet,  who  cootmneHyfenundt  ve  of  Ummc  Pteftdt,  ChraibaK 
tains,  and  Generals  of  Napoleon,  who,  though  loaded  with  riches,  are  eon» 
tinnally  soliciting  employments  from  those  who  have  supersLdcd  their  old 
master  at  the.Tuileries.  These  men,  though  decorated  with  splendid  cor« 
dons,  must  be  in  service,  no  'matter  whom  thev  serve*  But  M.  Leclerq 
conld  not  venture  to  represent  them  in  their  real  cnaracters. 

Our  fashionable  society  has  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  the  President  who 
disliked  the  "  Tartuffe,*'  of  whom  Molirre  in  addressing  the  Public  said — 
I^ouM  aiiiiutis  vous  domier  Tartufft,  mau  Momuur  le  premier  jHresuieni  ne  viaU 
pat  qu'on  kjoue.f 

•  '*  Seidt  r,"  nn  athisioa  to  *'  Mahomet,"  a  tragedy  of  VolLiirc. 

i*  The  equivocal  turn  of  tiiis  tbcatric«t  apology,  which  dcpcuds  upon  the  two- 
fold aoMe  of  the  pmaovo  Ir,  la  not  tranalataDle.  The  phraee  nay  mean . 

**  We  wUbed  tu  give  the  Hypocrite,  bet  the  Rrat  Pietideot  woeld  not  eUownito 
reprcaent  itp  or  kim,'* 
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In  the  same  way  our  Fasbmnables,  who  form  h  c-A}\vd  good  com- 

pany, do  not  like  io  see  lUar  ioUies  titkeii  oti.  By  tlieir  h^ses  they  have, 
since  the  Court*  as  well  as  the  Saloons  of  our  Onclmses,  has  assamed  au  in> 
fluence  over  ui—Qets,  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  starop  oa  all  such  ridif- 
cule'the  character  of"  bad  taiic."  Such  ridicule  has  douhtkcss  a  tendency  to 
brif>G:  the  manners  of  the  hij^her  classes  into  discredit,  and  hence  the  desire 
to  suni>ress  it.  VV  iih  this  view  the  Ducheaa  of  Duras  is  said  to  have  pro- 
cureo  ihe  interference  of  the  Pbtice  to  put  a  stoj^  to  the  perlbnnanee  of  the 
Mdodnnie  entitled  L'Avbtrgt  da  Adnh,  io  which  one  of  Uie  bandito  aieeie 

the  niaiHier?  of  the  a;reat. 

These  considerations  luve  induced  M.  Lecterq,  who,  la  genera]  toiit:-  atul 
delicacy  of  manner,  may  without  exaggeration  be  compared  to  La  lit  u)  ere,  to 
sive  us  a  picture  of  the  *'  Spiitl  of  Servitude"  only  io  an  old  Vilet  de  Ch«aibre. 
Monsieur  Franfois  is  a  fool  man  retired  with  a  good  income.    He  ought  to 
be  quite  happy,  but  like  most  men  who,  without  exnerienclnpr  the  infirmity 
of  age,  abandon  an  employment  to  which  they  have  keen  habituated,  Mou- 
aieurFrao^u  ii  quite  tmsenble,  because  he  it  no  longer  in  tenrice.  A 
County  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  is  going  to  give  a  grand  filte,  and  he  hm 
prom't-^ed  to  <<upply  him  with  n  Vnlei  deCliambre;  but  the  man  whom  he  has 
destined  lo  hll  inis  honourable  situation  succeeds  to  an  inheritance;  and  M. 
i'lanvui^,  resolved  lo  keep  bia  word  with  the  Count,  once  more  puis  on  his 
nnch-loved  livery.   But  tho  Count  has  invited  to  the  fitee  Madame  Fnm9ois» 
m  woman  of  a  more  ambitious  spirit  than  her  husband.    Your  English  aris- 
tocracy must  not  ro!ule!nn  tti'ts  incident  a?  iniprohihle.     On  entering  the 
drawing-room,  wiiai  a  liurnbic  sp«:cucic  urcstnu  iu>ell  tu  the  eyes  of  poor 
Madame  Frao^itl  She  sees  her  hosbana  in  liecrj.    To  enable  you  to  ap- 
pfeciate  the  humorous  details  of  this  little  piece,  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote 
lljptn,  and  fortius  1  have  not  ?pace.     1  he  ostein  Jtioui  Maflanie  Francois, 
who  liai  married  the  hantlsome  valet  tor  pure  love,  and  who  cannot  endure  lo 
hear  iiim  addressed  fauiillarly  by  his  Christian  name-— and  the  regret  with 
which  poor  Francis  calls  to  mind  the  happj  days  when  he  waa  m  service^ 
ritagetner  form  a  highly  finished  comic  picture.    M.  Iif<rVnjj  would  be  a 
great  dramatic  writer  if  nc  possessed  more  energy.    Vtinamfuissct  vis  comica  1 
But  he  it  j^ed  with  so  much  wu,  tiiai  he  is  afraid  of  beioz  energetic  :  lie 
dares  not^ntnte  to  be  forcible,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  bad  uste.  lu 
our  present  refined  taste  of  civilization,  this  is  the  shoal  on  which  all  our 
witty  writers  arc  wrecked.    Ii  i>  imjir^Nihlc  to  read  in  succession,  the  sketch- 
es of  M.  Lfclerq,  without  tceirng  itic  disagpreeable  efiisets  of  the  monotony 
which  the  author';!  liaiidity  produces. 

The  poor  Aeadmit  Rwfmie  has  again  ntndartd  iiaelf  lidicnlons  by  the 
election  of  M.  Guiraud,  who  was  described  by.MM.  Drosand  BrifTant,  as  a 
young  man  of  irreproachable  character.  But  Paris  contains  five  hundred 
writers  as  powerful,  or  1  should  rather  say  as  feeble,  as  M.  GuiraiuJ.  Sndi  is 
the  choice  that  has  betn  made  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  a  iit^raugcr  and  a 
Lamartine*  M.  Oniiattd  iapatronised  by  the  priests,  because  he  wioie  a  dull 
tragedy  on  the  profoundly  tragical  snlgeeiof  the  Maoebabeat. 

LLrM*>T-OBBIDDIAD.rAAW]>, 
OB,  THE  POOL  OP  THE  DETlNe  9RIAA. 

GwENWYNWYK  withdrew  from  the  feasts  of  his  hall: 
He  slept  very  little,  he  pray'd  not  at  all : 
He  nonder'd,  and  wander'a,  and  studied  alooe> 
Ann  ceaselessly  sought  the  philosopber'a  stone. 

He  found  it  at  length,  and  he  made  its  first  proof 

Ry  tnrninn:  to  tjnlfl  all  the  lewd  of  his  roof : 

1  hen  iits  bfnigiii  sinnr  ina?nanimou8  hrrrv**'?,  all  fire. 

Who  lived  but  to  kiuitc  uud  be  smillcu  tor  hire. 
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With  these  on  the  plains  like  a  torrent  he  broke  ; 
He  fiilM  the  whole  country  with  flcCme  and  with  smoke: 
He  kiirdall  the  swine,  and  he  broach'd  all  the  wine: 
He  drove  off  the  sheep^  and  the  beeves,  and  the  kine^ 

He  took  caatles  and  towns :  he  cut  short  limbs  and  lives ; 
He  made  orphans  and  widows  of  children  and  wives : 

This  course  many  years  he  triumphantly  ran. 
And  did  mischiefenough  to  becall'd  a  great  man. 

When  ai  lasthe  hadi^a?n'fi  all  for  which  he  had  striven. 
He  bethought  him  of  buying  a  passport  to  Hcrsvcn  : 
Good  and  gnat  as  he  was,  yet  he  did  not  well  know, 
How  soon,  or  which  way,  hb  great  apiiit  might  go. 

He  sought  the  gray  friars,  who,  beside  a  wild  stream, 
Kefrcted  their  frames  on  a  primitive  scheme : 

The  gravest  and  wisest  Gu  ejiwynwyn  found  out. 
All  lonely  and  ghostly,  and  angling  for  trout. 

Below  the  white  dash  of  a  might  v  cascade, 
Where  a  pool  of  the  stream  a  deep  resting-place  made, 
And  rock-rooted  oaks  stretch 'd  their  branches  on  high, 
Tht  fnar  stood  mastog  and  throwing  his  fly. 

To  him  said  Gwenwynwyn ««  Hold,  father :  here 's  store, 
jbor  the  good  of  the  church,  and  the  good  of  the  poor:" 

Then  he  ^ave  him  the  stone :  but,  ere  more  he  could  speak. 
Wrath  came  on  the  tr lar,  so  holy  and  meek  : 

He  had  strctchM  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the  red  gold, 
And  he  thought  himself  mockVI  by  Gwenwynwyn  the  Bold: 
And  in  sconi  of  the  gift,  and  in  rage  at  the  gtver. 
He  jerk'd  it  immediately  into  the  river. 

Gwenwvnwyn,  aghast,  not  a  syllable  spake : 

The  phi]oeophet^«  stone  made  a  dack  and  a  drake: 

Two  systems  of  cticles  a  moment  were  seen. 

And  the  stream  smoothed  them  off,  as  they  never  had  been. 

Gwenwynwyn  regainM,  and  uplifted,  his  voice 
Uh.  friar,  gray  friar,  full  rash  was  thy  choice  : 
IJe  stone,  the  good  stone,  which  away  thou  h.i^t  thrown. 
Was  (he  stone  of  all  stones,  the  philosopher's  stone 

The  friar  look'd  pale,  when  hi>  error  he  knew; 
The  friajr  look'd  red,  anci  the  Inar  look'd  blue :' 
But  heels  over  head,  from  the  point  of  a  rock. 
He  plunged,  withont  stopping  to  pnil  off  his  frock. 

He  dived  very  deep,  but  he  dhred  ail  in  vain, 
J  he  prize  he  had  sliglued  he  found  notagaini 

Many  times  did  (he  friar  liIs  diving  renci^ 
Anil  deeper  and  deeper  the  river  suil  grew. 

Gwenwvnu7n  gazed  long,  ofhis  senses  indottbt. 
lo  see  the  gray  friar  a  diver  so  stouf: 
Then  siidiv  and  slowly  his  castle  he  sought. 
And  left  the  lhardivmg.  likedabchick  distraught. 

Gwenwynwyn  fell  sick  with  alarm  and  despite, 
Died,  and  went  to  the  devil,  the  very  same  uight  : 
2  b<;  mn-nanrmous  heroes  he  held  in  his  |>ay 
back  d  his  castle,  and  marchVl  with  the  ptader  away* 
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No  mast  on  tho^ilenee  of  inidiiight  was  rolPd, 

For  the  flight  of  the  soul  of  Gwenwynwvn  the  Bold$ 

The  brethren,  unfee'd,  let  the  mighty  ghost  paM» 
Without  prayiiiff  a  prayer,  or  intoning  a  mass. 

The  friar  haunted  ever  beside  the  dark  stream  ; 

The  philosopher's  stone  was  his  thouglit  and  his  dream : 

And  day  after  day,  ever  head  nndcr  heels« 

He  dived  all  the  time  he  could  spare  iVom  his  rocaSs* 

He  dived,  and  he  dived,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

As  the  peasants  oft  witnessM  with  fear  and  nma/e  : 
The  mad  friar's  divingjplace  long  was  iheir  theme. 
And  no  plummet  can  fathom  that  pool  of  the  stream. 

And  still,  when  Ii^ht  clouds  on  the  midnight  winds  ride. 
If  by  moonlight  you  stray  oo  the  lone  riTer-stde» 
Tlic  gliost  of  the  friar  may  be  seen  diving  ther^ 
With  head  in  the  water,  and  heels  io  the  air. 


KOTE8  OM  TRB  MONTH. 

Thb  Ktw  Stkbsts. — Though  New  Streets  are  daily  growing  about  as, 
we  still  persist  in  christening  them  by  nines  which  are  borne  by  Inlf  a 
dozen  of  the  old  ones,  notwithstandinij  ihc  inconvenience  of  which  the 
practice  is  produclise  at  once  to  ourselves  and  to  foreigners,  li  lb  rare  to 
find  on  the  Continent  two  streets  of  the  same  name— vraiile  in  London,  in 
this  sense,  almost  "  Each  alley  has  a  brother."  As  a  matter  of  police,  this 
ought  to  be  reformed,  if  only  ou  account  of  the  crimes  which  tne  practice 
must  tre^ueniiy  cover  or  conceal :  and  as  a  aiatter  of  national  taste,  it  de- 
mands immediate  amendment.^  It  is  a  siii^lar  thing,  that  London  shoold 
not  possess  t  single  street  which  derives  its  name  from  any  individoat  fih 
raous  In  the  story  of  our  literature  or  arts :  yet  their  names  are  surely  at  least 
as  dignifief!  nnd  ru  jjlioninns  :js  those  f>f  tlit^  Johns,  Adams,  and  Peters,  whose 

discrimiuutive  appelluiious  '  cuibcliibti  the  corners  of  so  many  of  our 
Streets  and  squares.  The  names  of  our  poets,  philosophers,  and  wits  would 
anrely  furnish  as  many  pleasant  associations  as  the  names  of  our  peers,  as 
Arsrvie,  Somerset:  or  the  name  of  a  trade,  as  Baker,  Brewer:  or  of  a  towOg 
as  Berwick,  Marlborough:  or  of  a  plant,  as  Camomile,  Hay:  or  of  a  bird, 
as  Finch,  Falcon,  SwaMow;  or  of  a  title,  as  Ring,  Queen,  Regent,  Duke, 
Earl:  or  of  a  point  of  the  Compass,  as  East,  West,  North,  South:  or  of  a 
day  of  the  week,  Friday  :  or  of  a  metal,  as  Silver,  Golden  :  or  of  a  quadru- 
ped, as  Lamb :  or  indicative  of  aise,  Old,  New  :  or  the  name  of  a  Saint, 
as  George,  Martin,  Mary,  Nicholas:  ur  ul  a  iiitug,  as  Castle  j  or  of  nothing, 
as  Soho,  Tooley.  What  venerable  associations  would  be  eonneeted  wiui 
streets  bearing  the  names  of  Wicltfie,  Bacon,  Han-ey,  Selden,  Locke,  New- 
ton, Penn  !  what  delightful  and  proud  ones  with  the  names  of  Chaucer, 
Oueen  Elizabeth,  Sueu&er,  Shak&pearc,  Butler,  Milton,  £>irvden,  &c.  &c.l 
What  hbtoric  recollections  would  be  called  up  by  Hume,  Robertson,  Gil>- 
bon,  and  Burke  Streets !  Then  if  we  want  names  ooetical  in  sound,  Alfred, 
Sidney,  Beaumont,  Hcrljcrt,  ^^^lllr'r,  F^c!^l^,  Sliaftcijhurv,  ndiiigbroke, 
Cooiirt've,  Berkeley,  "  df»  heconie  the  moi:;h  is  well"  as  VrVllin^jton  and 
Waterloo.  The  last  is  among  the  newest  names  of  our  new  streets — and 
there  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  its  application  to  a  place  crowded 
with  dep6tt  of  books,  prints,  and  pictures,  and  Lm  AsaoiAirct  offices. 
In  like  inmncr  the  name'of  Maiaa  is  given  to  a  svvcet  and  quiet  valley 
just  on  tile  verge  of  London — a  spot  of  which  the  repose  and  beauty  contrast 
signally  with  the  images  of  buttle  and  death  associated  with  its  name* 

iVe  hope  that  our  hints— which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  new- 
will  be  atteuded  to  by  some  of  the  jrodfathcrs  of  the  new  streets,  nntl  that 
we  may  soon  see  biaaing  in  all  the  powp  of  architectural  beauty  a  Shak- 
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•poure  tUreet  into  vrhkh  thorn  of  Ciiauccr  and  Speiuer  lead  on  ifae  one  9i<I«, 

while  on  the  other  it  diverges  into  Dryflen  and  rope  Streets,  or  conducts  to 
Newton  Square.  This  is  one  thing,  at  all  evfmts^  ia  whkli  we  may  safcl; 
imitate  the  French  Hcvolutioaists. 

Papal  Tkbatricals. — "  Home^  April  13.-»A  new  ordinance  for  the 
Theatres  dictates  the  following : — ^The  performances  shall  not  begin  later 
than  nine  o'clock  and  end  at  half-past  eleven,  except  on  Thursdays,  when 
they  may  cpntinue  till  twelve.  Only  a  certain  number  of  persoos  shall  be 
4idmUied  ioto  tbe  pit,  and  those  wfao  have  no  couoter  mark  thali  b«  tnrmd 
«ttt.  Whoever  puts  oa  his  hat  ilitll  be  imaicidiatety  turned  owt.  Whoerer 
stmils  up  in  the  pit  ifl  he  arrestcfi  nnc!  pay  5  scudi.  If  the  Contractor 
A'  [s  in  the  smallest  puriiculrtr  cotiirary  to  the  present  ordinance,  he  '.hall 
p«iy  a  fine  of  M)  bcudt.  Au  actor  who  allows  himself  any  unbeeonung  ges- 
ture, or  UMf  an  tk^resMB  that  is  not  ia  the  prompter*! hook,  shall  be  sent  for 
five  years  to  the  ffilleyi.  No  passage  shall  be  repeated.  Whoever  disputei 
in  the  Th«>atre  with  an  agent  of  the  authorities  shall  be  turned  out-  All 
expressions  of  disapprobation,  as  well  as  of  eotbusiasttc  applause,  are  forbid- 
den on  pain  of  imprisoument  for  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  six 
months.'* — {Morning  Chrouidt.) 

This  is  a  curious  ordinance.  We  should  like  to  know  what  are  regarded 
at  Rome  as  '*  unbecoming  peslures"  in  a  tragic  or  comic  actor,  or  what  are 
to  be  regarded  as  tokens  oi  entiiusiasiic"  apj>lause  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
€oce,  and  who  aie  to  he  the  judgea  of  these  im^rtant  niatteis  1  It  is  need- 
less to  remark,  that  these  ahsurdly  severe  rq;u1aboos,  which  extend  so  &r  at 
to  prevent  a  man  from  putting  on  his  hat  or  standing  up  in  the  pit,  must 
speedily  ruit»  the  .Theatres  ahogcther;  and  it  ii  pretty  clear  that  tnis  is  the 
ODject  of  those  who  promulgate  them.  It  is  amuaing  to  speculate  upon 
the  introduction  of  a  similar  theatrical  code  here.  Kean  would  ofooatse 
have  been  long  ago  sent  to  the  hulks  for  his  ''unbecoming"  tragic  shru^ 
and  Liston  imprisoned  for  five  years  for  saying  more  than  was  set  clown 
tor  him  in  the  prompter's  book.  Miss  Patou  and  Miss  Stephens  would  have 
lost  all  their  encores ;  none  of  the  **  passages"  in  Weber  s  overtures  would 
have  been  repeated,  and  we  should  all  nave  been  undoubtedly, rewarded  with 
imprisonment  for  the  "  enthusiastic  applause"  we  could  not  have  helped 
bestowing;  on  Mndame  Pasta. 

Poetical  Justicb. — In  a  little  volume  entitled  the  **  Diary  of  an  Eti- 
Quy^,"  we  And  the  following  sentencc^twhlch  shows  howdaoaerous'itia  for 
beauUfui  and  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  young  ladies  to  meddle  with  the 
doctrine  of  political  justice: — 

*'  The  commerce  of  Venice  basso  ranch  nnr!  r^n  rnpidly  declined,  that  Mr.  H  ■ 

told  us  wbeo  first  be  was  appoiated  to  tbe  coasuhhip,  150  £ngiisb  veascls  cleared 
the  port,  aad  this  year  only  Ave.  It  sIkmiM  seem  tliet  Austria,  frosa  a  erod  and 
selfish  policy,  is  sacrificing  Veaice  to  the  prosperity  of  Trieste :  but  why  do  I  call 
that  a  cniel  poUqy,  whidi  on  iteoUectioa  I  might  rather  term  poetical  aiid  retriba- 
tire  justice 

"  Tbe  grandeur  of  Vedloe  arose  first  from  its  trade  ia  salt   I  remember  readtof 

in  lii-^tory,  that  whtni  a  King  r)f  FfnnL^arv  nprnrt^  certain  prndiirtirc  ^rilt  mine.*:  in 
bis  dominionSt  tbe  Veuetians  seat  bim  a  peremptory  order  to  shut  them  up  ;  and 
eaeh  was  the  power  of  the  Republic  at  ^at  tiose,  that  be  was  forced  to  obey  this 
tnsolent  command,  tn  tbe  gresit  iijury  and  loipoverishmeBt  of  hia  fflatre  Tlba 
toblei  are  new  turned:  the  Q|iprefSor  has  become  the  oppressed.'* 

The  fair  En nuy^e  seems  altorrethcr  to  have  overloo'  rfl  the  fact,  thit  the 
*'  insolent**  Venetians  of  whom  she  complains  are  loiaiiy  dilJercnt  |  ersnns 
from  the  unfortunate  and  enslaved  Venetians  of  the  present  day — and  that  it 
is  precisely  as  just  that  the  Venetians  of  1826  should  suffer  fw  what  was 
done  by  the  Venetians  of  1400,  as  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present 
day  shonld  expiate  by  their  disqualifications  the  cruelties  of  hlnrv  nnd  the 
fiamcs  of  Smithficld.  fiut  this  exception  to  the  Diai^  was  perhaps  insepa- 
rable from  the  tone  and  spirit  of  tbe  writer.  The  Diacy  ia  a  work  of  neiy 
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eaatiderable  fmwer*  and  though  the  JSmmy^  dees  not  «l!ow  m  dittiDe%  tm 

discover  why  she  is  so  very  melancholy  and  so  utterly  wretched,  there  ii 
about  her  book  a  tone  of  deiolation  fo  overwhehnin^,  and  a  tenderness  so 
c^ptirnting,  and  an  earnestness  and  truth  so  convincing,  that  we  lin|;er  at 
ihe  close  of  tiie  volume  as  if  we  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  oppression  of 
•ome  red  sorrow  by  a  diselorare,  that  Uic  words  **  qui  bnikm  le  i>apier"aie 
but  words,  and  the  remorse  and  anguish  of  the  writer  a  fiction. 

Av  AuGUMKNT. — The  connexion  and  force  of  the  following  argument  are 
admirable.    We  copy  the  advenisement  from  a  daily  newspaper: — 

**  The  eonMon  lo  Qreefc-trcet,  Soho^equare,  areee  fram  the  Loadon  Merebaatt 
who  sold  the  chief  of  tbe  drcjises  worn  at  the  Fancy  Ball,  it  t?iring  twofold  relief  tO 
the  Wcnvfrs,  rJ!  anxious  to  hare  the  firnt  ckoioe  made  great  pressure  with  the  car- 
riages. Mauy  of  iLe  rich  satios  were  purchased  at  those  Rooms  for  18d.  per  yard, 
where  thonsands  of  yards  are  daily eeUiog.  We  tiwt  the  t  tioas  of  the  tncr- 
chants  will  soon  brine;  the  operatives  to  a  more  calm  state.  lli;it  superb  ducape 
we  meationed  ia  our  last  meets  with  rapid  t»ale,  and  the  general  Patronage  of  the 
Nobility;  great  merit  is  dee  to  Mr*  Lamb,  jun.  forhla  exertioat  to  refiere  tlni 
Weavers  at  Norwich.  Those  superb  sbawh,  the  richciit  in  the  world,  are  selling  at 
tm»4  depot,  as  Tow  as  '2fts.  each,  in  unrivalled  variety  ;  have  fresh  sup|>lies  daily  from 
the  iilittwl  Factories,  upwards  of  1700  sold  last  week,  which  must  soon  give  em- 
ployment to  that  quarter,  the  silk  weavers hein;?  more  niuueroue,  will  take  longer 
time  :  but  if  selling  satins  at  18d.,  Farsnets  I'id.,  Gros  de  Naples  nt  2s.  6d*,  rich 
silk  dresses  7a.  each,  and  sncb  like  will  u<>t  uivc  relief,  we  ask  whaL  will  ?** 

The  Millennium. — The  Rev.  Edward  Irving  in  his  last  Sermon,  which 
cousisu  only  ofQOO  pagesj  promises  that  the  Millennium  shall  take  place  io 
1847.  We  tbinlchewoeJd  have  antedated  it  if  he  had  seen  an  announoement 
which  was  put  into  our  hands  the  other  day,  of  a  Life  Preserver,*  in- 
^  teoded  to  stop  unruly  horses.  It  is  a  sirnj  !c  ant!  ingenious  contrivance, 
invented  by  a  Lieut.  Cook  of  the  Hoyal  I^avy.  it  a  curious  to  tin d  the 
dcatroyen  of  haman  lilc  iDveniing  lire-preterrers ;  aod  chough  lieat.  Cook 
does  not  exactly  beat  his  sword  into  a  pleugh>share,  his  discovery  may  ho 
4«irly  aUowed  to  be  indicative  of  the  neaf  approaoh  of  the  AltiUnmiim- 

The  *'  John'  Bull**  on  BENBriT  SociETir.<! : — 

From  tbe  result  of  ParlUmentaiT  and  other  io^uiriee,  tbere  appears  to  be  up^ 
wards  of  a  million  Members  of  Fnendly  Societies,  and  that  these  for  the  most 
part  are  held  at  public-houses,  and  the  members  obliged,  whether  pcesentor  absMt» 
ie  contribute  a  certain  sum  to  be  expended  iu  liq  iDr.  i  be  meetings  are  weekly  or 
BiontUy,  and  **  the  spending  money"  varies  from  2d.  to  6d.  i  presuming,  however^ 
ihe  nanahcr  to  he  a  nuHon*  the  average  amount  to  be  3d.  saeh,  aad  tM  mtethigs 
but  twelve  in  a  year,  and  further  supposing  that  the  members  never  spend  more 
than  tbe  allowance,  tbe  gross  sum  will  come  out  150,000/.  per  annum ;  enough  to 
supoly  a  threepenny  loaf  of  bread  per  day  constantly,  to  thirty  thousand  indiri- 
dasJs.  And  yet  there  is  something  cheering  and  cheerful  in  tbe  ptpery  and  pottery 
of  all  these  affairs,  ten  thousand  times  better  nnd  more  wholesome  both  to  body 
and  mind»  than  teaching  the  members  modern  pbilosopl^,  and  the  abstruse 
aoiracM.'* 

This*  at  least,  is  candid :  and  shorn  how  certain  dastet  mtbis  coootiy 

look  upon  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders,  and  their  de- 
sire to  ohitnict  ft  by  brutifying  and  debasing  ihcm.  The  writer  in  the  John 
Bull  aUowb  thai  at  least  150,000/.  per  annum  is  thrown  away  in  liquor :  and 
yet  he  says,  that  this  sum  is  fhr  better  spent  in  snyoking  and  dmnkenness ; 
and  tfwt  these  habits  are  more  wholesome  both  to  body  and  mind,  than  the 
arqtiircment  of  two  of  the  three  great  branches  oflnimnn  knowledge.  And 
here  \vc  may  notice  a  sophism  which  is  very  generally  usf-d  bv  such  writers  as 
the  author  ol  the  above  paragraph,  and  which,  we  dare  say,  is  very  convincing 
to  the  class  which  forms  their  readers.  They  asstiiiie»  for  the  sake  of  the 
absurdity,  that  if  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  were  easily  attainable,  car- 
penters would  learn  a«itronomy,  blncksniiths  mathematics,  sailors  study  roeta* 
physics,  &c.— as  if  every  one  would  not  naturally  apply  himseif  to  that  science 

•  Our  readers  may  see  it  at  127,  Long-acre. 
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most  likely  to  lead  ko  imprOfcmeot  in  his  own  occupation,  tod  eoniK 

gently  in  his  circiiT5i<;tance? ! 

TiTHKS. — The  Kcctor  of  St.  Olax'e's  has  latelv  bicn  irylug  to  dpfetif]  hiin- 
telf  froai  the  charge  ui  butfering  a  boy  in  his  parish  workiiou^  lo  reuuiu  ig- 
norant  of  the  Ten  Connnaodmcntt.  It  is  curious  to  find  this  pioospcisoD, 
who  uso  pugnacious  about  tithes,  fofgettiog  any  thing  in  which  his  favourite 
number  ten  is  coDcemed, 

The  Popp  Dirr^^t  :  — 

'*  U  U  not  Prout  the  iaimitable  arti&t  wbo  has  been  coacerned  with  a  Copptr 
Company.  Mr.  Pnratis  laleiits  ars  Urs^rats,  tad  while  he  can  gbe  to  tiie  wotid 
each  flpeclmens  of  his  geniuo  aa  at  the  present  moment  adorn  both  Somerset  House 

aad  tbc  Writer  Colour  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  Enst,  he  proves  that  he  has  wiiljiii 
UmseU  a  mmc  far  more  valuable  than  that  in  which  hU  Cornlah  namesake  appears 
to  haw  heea  uahen^y  gntbhtaig.*'— Atadsy  Baper, 

Mr.  Pkout  is  an  artist  who.  draws  prettily  in  pendJ.  So  that  if  he  dosi 
possess  ft  mine,  as  the  newspapers  say,  it  must  be  a  oiioe  of  lead. 

Poetical  Subjects.— The  Cow  Pox  was  once  a  favourite  subject 
of  the  French  poets — but  ^^•e  think  even  that  theme  ia  out«done  by  that  of 
the  "  Loi  &ur  le  droit  d'aluesse,"  upon  which  a  long  poem  has  just  appeared 

III  VdTlS, 

SUBSGKIFnOWS  rOR  THE  DISTRESSED  MAMUPACTiraBRS. — We  cop);  a 

few  of  the  signatures  which  struck  us  in  glancing  over  th^  proofs  of  genuine 
English  feeling  and  generosity.  We  inu^r  not,  however,  forget  to  mention 
that  the  contributions  to  which  mere  initials  are  prehxed  are  generally  laroe. 
The  Udies  are,  as  nii^ht  be  expected,  conspicuous  for  their  kindness  and  tt- 
berality.  A  young  lady  60L*'  occurs  twice,— ^*  A  ladies'  school/'  many 
titnc^ — ant!  "  a  gentlewoman''— n  \TQ\y  genfl r  jrnman,  10'  From  the  classes, 
that  procure  subsistence  v.ith  difficulty,  there  are  many  subscripuon^:— 
clerks,  workmen,  labourers,  Sic.  &c.  Ercn  those  who  manufacture  cngioe^ 
of  destruction*  the  gunmakers,  subscribe  their  f5/.  to  preserre  Ufe$  and  the 
soUiers  who  use  them  hav  e,  iii  many  cases,  sacrificed    a  cby's  pay**  for  the 

same  pnr|t03e.  "  Tlie  Koyal  Arllllcrv  in  rr^^rrisoii  af  DiiHItn,*'  wa«  the  ftr^t 
regiineal,  we  believe,  lo  set  the  laudable  example.  Some  of  the  signatures 
are  extremely  touching,  such  as,  *'  A  penny  subscription  from  the  children  v£ 
the  Charity  School  of  St.  Mary,  Newington A  child's  aavinjg,  at  hit 
own  request," — "Some  little  children," — "  From  a  traveller  not  ofcmploy- 
ment,"— "The  sincere  otTering  of  M.  being  all  thnt  she  has  to  give," — "  A 
labourer's  day's  pay," — "  A  8ubscri|>tioQ  of  schoolboys," — For  a  brother  in 
want  of  bread,**'— "  A  family  at  Twickenham,  one  day's  dessert,  lOs.  fid.**  ttc* 
frc  3onic  are  of  a  jovial  and  pococurante  sort,  such  as,  '*  Success  to  the 
City  members  I" — *'  A  few  friends  m  a  social  party,"  &c.  Others  have  a  re- 
ligious trn<?e — "  The  widow's  mite  was  not  disdained,**  and,  *'  A  few  |X)or 
Cliristiatiii."  The  following  we  do  not  like  so  much,  *'  A  grateful  tribute  for 
unmerited  mercies."  We  ought  to  add  that  the  newspapen  have  been  gene- 
rally Ubcnl;  and  even  that  much  calumniated  individiul,  to  whom  so  mtch 
«e]nshness  is  iietierallv  ascribed — A^umlrr  One,  nctually  subscribes  20'. ! 

BoKNETS. — iVo  tashiou  ii»  ever  becoming  to  the  wearer,  which  is  productive 
of  inconvenience  to  others.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  discover  the 
came  of  this->'*  for  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause."  Let  the  ladies  per* 
pend  this  maxim,  and  apply  It  to  the  present  odious  fashion  of  enormous  bon- 
nets, which,  v.'hether  at  a  concert  in  the  morning,  or  a  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, .ir<.'  L-qujIlv  ilu'  >oiir<.cs  oi'  unuoyancc  to  the  audience. 

Parties. — I  hc  foiiowing  paragraph  hrst  apj>carcd  m  the  John  BnU," 
and  has  since  been  copied  into  other  papers  ;** 

**  At  the  grand  party  given  by  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  in  Park-lanc* 
on  Monday,  amongst  the  other  apaxtmeots  thrown  open  to  the  company  was.  *  Mr 
Lady's  bcd-chaml  cr'  — this  is  foolish,  nn(!  French  t  the  bed-chamber  of  ao  Eogliso 
annried  wiMoan  ia  not  meant  for  a  sbow;  nor  should  its  privacies  be  made  pabiioi 
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We  trmt  the  good  teiite  of  the  Utgber  orden  will  diBConfimio  •  prococdiiiff  at  firi* 
xncc  Willi  tlio  csublithed  rales  of  £ngHih  deeencj,  £ii||]ih  modcstft  and  JEtogHsh 

qiorality." 

ii  IS  curious  lo  sec  how  far  some  waiters  will  for  the  sake  ot  such  au 
aUitenuion  as  ^*  foolish  and  French,*'  The  practice  aUudcd  to  is  oo  mora 

French  than  English — ihat  it  to  lay,  it  is  only  resoited  to  io  France  (as  it 
was  in  Lady  LondoiKlerr\'*s  case)  when  the  other  rooms  are  completely  Jilkd ; 
and  oo  such  occasions,  the  bed-chamber  is  always  titled  up  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  company.  In  France,  as  here,  the  admission  of  visitors  to  a 
lady's  bed-chamber  is  uoi  a  matter  oC/ivAton*  but  a  question  of  eMMmmrea** 
or  if  French  ladic^;  ever  do  receive  company  in  ihcir  ned-rooms,  the  party  con- 
sists only  of  ihcir  most  intimate  fr'cufis  and  relations,  and  such  panics  only 
take  place  in  winter,  when  the  size  of  the  priojcipal  rooms  would  render 
them  too  cold  and  uncomfortable  for  dmall  riimumt.  For  our  own  part,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  nice  distinction  made  by  the  John  Bull,''  between  ihc  bed- 
chamber of  a  married  and  unnmrried  woman)  we  do  not  envy  the  feelings  or 
the  tastes  of  that  man  who  could  violate,  by  an  tmworthy  thought,  the  sacred 
proprieties  of  on  £nglish  matron's  chamber,  or  who  would  enter  it  with  any 
sentiment  different  from  that  with  which  be  would  enter  the  room  where  she 
dines,  the  arbour  in  which  she  sits,  or  the  carriage  in  which  she  drives  through 
Hyde  Park.  ' 

Coining  and  MAcmirsRT. — From  the  newspapers. 

**  Formerly  about  700  gn)neas,were  coined  d$ily  at  toe  Mint  j  at  pvesent,  owing 
to  tbc  improvement  in  macbinwy,  one  million  guineas  are  coined  in  one  weekr^' 
thifl  is  coinutg." 

Yei,  it  is  coining — but  what  is  that  lo  the  purpose?  Machinery  is  an  ad* 
mtrable  power  when  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  our  coats  or 
gowns ;  but  there  is  ihisdiflerencein  the  case  of  coining  money  that,  however 
last  the  mint  may  produce  it,  thrptMic  still  pays  the  same  price  for  the  sove- 
reign,—>or  guinea,  as  the  papers  have  it,  thougii  guineas  are  no  longer  struck. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  number  is  exaggerated  in  being  stated  at 
a  million ;  but  if  the  machinery  produced  a  million  a-day»  instead  of  a*weck, 
we  do  not  sec  hnw  the  public  would  beneBt  by  it,  except  in  the  very  rare 
case  of  a  sudden  demand.  When  700  guineas  only  could  he  coined  a^ay, 
of  course  the  pubhc  contrived  to  make  that  number  suilicient.  That  a  mil- 
lion a*week  can  now  be  struck,  is  a  great  triumph  for  our  rosdiinefy  $  but 
that  a  man  should  be  able  to  leap  up  to  the  top  ot  St<  Pant's,  and  down  again 
very  cleverly,  is  not  enough — we  want  to  Icuoir  why,  and  to  whatgood  pur- 
pose he  has  done  it. 

PAiHiovs^The  paperi  say,  that 
Black  neckcloths  aveg^ag  out  of  fashion  ;  and  thatirlien  the  disgusting  whis- 
kers and  mtistnchios  disMpponr,  we  shall  sec  Englishmen  restored  to  themselves." 

We  doubt  very  uuk  ii  wlicthcr  black  nrckrinth  ■  ^vi!|  ever  go  out  of  fashion, 
as  lone  as  we  have  an  army  and  keep  our  present  military  tastes.  The  black 
necfcaoth  is  moreover  so  much  patronized  by  hisMajeviy,  (see  all  SirTho. 
mas  Lawroiee'i  portraits  of  hitn,)  that  it  even  forms  a  -part  of  hb  levee 
and  dinner  dress.  As  to  our  *'  hc'inf*  restored  to  ourselves"  when  moustaches 
and  whiskers  disappear,  we  do  not  very  well  comprehend  it:  from  William 
the  Conqueror  down  to  William  the  Third  they  were  constantly  in  fashion, 
and  *'  vixere  fortes  ante  Agamcmnona  multi,''— which  being  interpreted 
means,  that  a  good  many  **  Knglislimcn*Mived  before  the  Prince  of  Oran«3. 
Besides,  as  lono;  as  moustaches,  true  or  false,  continue  to  he  the  sign  of  a 
hussar,  or  a  guardsman,  wc  doubt  the  chance  of  their  ever  disappearing. 

AhmicawDobls.—''  In  the  senateof  the  United  States  Mr. Randolph  had 
been  permitted  by  the  presiding  officer,  Mr. Calhoun,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  to  call  Mr. Clay  .1  tyin-i-ler  and  a  liackUg.  Mr.  Clay  gave  Mr.  Randolph 
an  opportunity  to  explain,  by  calling  upon  him  in  writing,  to  know 
whetner  he  intended  to  call  him  a  political  eamller,  or  lo  uliach  the  infamy 
^  iudk  tpiihett  io,his  pmate  iffef  Mr.  Randolph  declined  any  explanation. 
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A  ekallon^e  became  MMvitftbl«~it  w«t  tent  by  Mr.  Clay»  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Randolph  ;  a  first  fire  was  without  effect ;  in  tlie  se(K>nd  Mr.  Randolpa 
discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  walking  up  to  Mr.  Clay,  pleasantly  said^ 
"  Sir,  you  must  pay  me  for  my  coat,"  at  the  same  time  holding  out  his  oMty 
Ihradgh  which  Mr.  Clay^  ball  had  passed*  Whether  it  was  Mr.  fbodolph'a 
^Qiit,or  his  red  flannel  nontine-shiit,  which  Mr*  Clay  was  called  vpon  to  pay^ 
is  not  mentioned."  (Chronicle.) 

Tliough  tlie  tiling  is  droll  enoiifrh,  wc  do  nnt  alhide  to  this  aflair  for  the 
sake  of  expressing  our  surprise  ai  die  anxicly  ut  liic  Auicncau  ciitior  abuui 
chc  safety  of  Mr.  IUodolph*s  flannel  hvatiDg^hirta  and  his  eompanitifc  in^ 
dfffierenee  about  the  wound  in  Mr.  Clay*t  cbaiacter ;  hot  of  leoiarkiBg  with 
wonder,  !\ow  small  must  be  the  force  of  the  opinion  of  society  in  America, 
'wlieu  such  language  as  Mr.  R.'s  is  held  in  the  tenate!  We  are  sorry  to  see 
loo,  among  the  Americans,  the  adoption  of  a  notion  which  wc  thougtii  could 
nercr  have  gained  ground  among  a  free  and  thinking  people.  We  allude  lo 
the  distinction  Mr.  Clay  attempts  to  draw  between  his  political  and  private 
character.  This  is  pitiful.  It  rs  as  if"  a  man  should  allow  you  to  kick  him, 
on  condition  of  your  disavowing  personality.*  Is  it  posntle  that  a  political 
scoundrel  can  be  a  good  private  nan  } 

MoKB  or  THB  Huktikg-Shirt.— » 

Washiagloo»M«rch  30.— Last  Thursday,  Mr.  Randolph  came  into  the  Se- 
nate Chamber,  with  a  red  flannel  huritln;?- shirt  on  h!a  arm.  He  made  a  mc- 
tibato  adjourn  on  account  of  its  bchig  Good  Pridujr.  While  the  motion  was 
onder  consideration,  *  Well/  said  he,  *  I  believe  1        put  on  my  shirt/  aad 

lio  (Md  put  It  oi),  and  wore  it  as  long  as  ho  cnntinTie  l  in  the  Chamber.  His 
attachinout  to  this  garment  proceeds,  1  suppose,  from  the  fact  to  which  be 
often  alludes  in  bis  speeches,  that  his  father  raised  <  a  houting-shirt  company*  at 
the  commencement  of  the  re\'olutioDary  war." 

This  is  all  absurd  enough  :  Imt  the  drollest  part  of  the  whole  is  the  reason 
given  for  Mr,  H.'s  partiality  to  his  huntinu-shirt.    Il  is  as  if  anv  worthy 

tetiileman,  who  ItuU  hciucd  lo  raise  a  voiuateer  corps  at  the  time  ol  the 
^pench  Bevolation,  ehoold  insist  apon  constantly  wearing  the  eaiicatars 
ooats,  (X)wderedand  greasy  halr>  and  intenninablequeaes^  which  dittinguiihcd 
these  patriotic  person*". 

National  Gallery  Pictures. — We  9ubjoin  a  specimen  of  a  criticiioi 
in  the  '*  Times,"  on  a  picture  in  the  National  Gallery. 

"  A  Dead  Chfbt,  by  Aaalbal  Caracci,  is  remarkable  for  a  much  bolder  cAot 
than  the  inn-il  run  of  this  artist's  works.  It  m:iy  hp  ronsulenMla  first-rate  pieturr. 
The  composition  appears  perfect,  aaU  the  arrangcoieut  of  colour  very  judicious* 
prodoeiaf  an  harmoakNia  and  aiich  eHeet.  ne  deliaeation  of  the  paasioos  (Ut 
oar  meek  Saviour)  is  here,  perhaps,  carried  hs  far  as  possible,  it  la  a  fact,  bav* 
ever,  that  the  limbs  of  the  Dead  Christ  appear  to  possess  life  and  motion." 

This  is  delicious  \ — the  critic  absolutely  ouotes  as  an  excellence,  in  the  pic- 
Vaxt^  that  limhs  meant  to  be  tl^  mtd  ffitiett,  are  so  painted  as  to  am  f 

Shak.spkare  and  Spensbr 

**  Some  further  literary  trca>iurr«,"  sivs  the  f  hronirle,  "  are  reported  to  bRVi' 
been  discorered  among  the  oia^is  ul  uuUigcstcd  manuscripts  in  the  Stale  Faper- 
OAce*  hi  which  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  fame  of  Spenser  the  poet  and  Skak- 

q»eai%,  are  deeply  concerned." 

We  do  not  exactly  know  what  this  means;  but  we  cannot  imagine  liow 
the  fame  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  should  be  aflcctcd,  hut  by  a  discovciy 

•  A  Tcry  droll  illustration  of  this  sort  of  fpfling  occurs  in  Rejmolds's  amwrs 
MoBioirs,  published  since  the  abo%'e  paragraph        written.    "  A  tportiug  gentle- 

■un,  who  had  lately  levanted  at  Newmarket,  passing  at  this  tiasa   (a  pfA 

incognilo  nrime,  by  the  way)  prorlnimcd  him  aloud  as  a  cheat  and  a  blacl!  ?*. 
*  Ghent  and  blacklegs  1'  cried  the  indignant  gamester.  *  Sir,  dare  you—/  '  Us, 
Sir,  and,  under  the  same  droamstances,  1  wndd  say  the  aaaw  to  an/  bmo  in  Eaf 
land.*  *  Oh  !'  rejoined  Us  atamied  opponent,  <  if  yon  would  say  the  Same  to  aoy 
man  In  £aglaad»  it  it  uMpenumlf  and  so,  Skt  i  ess  iati^fiedJ** 
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ihat  the  one  did  not  write  the  Faery  Queen,  nor  the  other  Oihello.  We  coa- 
fess  it  would  be  distressing  to  find  all  our  labour  had  been  thrown  away,  io 
discovering  the  particulars  of  Spenser's  private  history — in  ascertaining  the 

f precise  way  in  which  Shakspeare  spelt  his  name,  and  the  house  in  which  he 
ived — to  find  that  our  enthusiasm  had  been  uselessly  lavished  upon  the 
tomb  of  the  one,  and  the  grave  of  ilic  other — and  that  in  future  we  must  blot 
from  our  memory,  all  the  trivial,  fond  records  of  their  personal  adventures, 
and  perhaps  be  compelled  to  associate  the  Red-Cross  Knight  with  a  Mr.' 
Brown,  and  assign  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  to  its  true  author,  Mr. 
Smith  ! 

Spitalfields  Ball. — The  following  curious  announcement  was  pro» 
mulged  on  this  occasion. 

"  We  are  authorized  to  state  that  refreshments  at  the  bull  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  Spitalfields  weavers,  on  the  12th  inst.  are  to  be  paid  for  by  such  as  re- 
quire them.  A  very  liberal  offer  wa.s  made  by  Gunter,  of  Berkeley- square,  to  the 
noblemen  of  the  Committee,  to  furnish  them  gratis,  which  they  felt  bound  to  de- 
cline, it  having  been  previously  determined  that  the  tickets  were  not  to  include 
refreshments,  and  that  consequently  the  charity  could  not  be  benefited  by  such 
an  arrangement." 

It  appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  noble  patrons  of  the  ball  that  Tickets 
Jut  refreshments  might  have  been  separately  sold  (as  in  fact  they  were)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  They  would  thus  have  been  at  once  enabled  lo  accept 
little  Gunler's  liberal  ofter;  and  to  have  advanced  the  interests  of  the  poor 
weavers.  If  Gunter  did,  after  all,  supply  the  refreshments  gratis,  he  has  cer- 
tainly been  deprived  of  the  credit  of  uoiug  so  by  the  above  advertisement. 

Irish  Praise. — At  the  balls  lately  given  at  Dublin  Castle,  it  seems  that, 
'  **  The  Marchioness  Wellesley,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  promote  the  trade  of 
this  country,  always  appears  in  dresses  of  Irish  manufacture,  and  we  were  glad  to 
perceive  it  has  been  almost  universally  followed.  On  the  present  occasion  her 
Excellency  wore  a  pink  and  silver  train,  embroidered  with  small  hilver  shamrocks. 
The  head-dress  was  a  superb  plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  roses,  &c.  The 
Marchioness  stood  unrivalled  ! !  I" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  no  part  of  the  Marchioness's  dress 
here  described,  is  of  Irish  manufacture. 

"Death  in  the  Dish  I" — 

**  A  set  of  swindlers  are  travelling  in  the  West  of  England  with  very  good 
imitations  of  cucumbers.  An  innkeeper  of  Taunton  was  on  Tlinrsday  last, 
in  the  day-time,  imposed  on  by  a  fellow  who  sold  him  (to  appearauee)  a 
rery  fine  cucumber.  The  innkeeper,  thinking  it  real  fruit,  ordered  the  servant 
girl  to  put  the  end  of  it  in  water  to  keep  it  fresh.  A  traveller  soon  made  his  ap-^ 
pearance,  and  having  ordered  dinner,  &c.  the  cucumber  was  laid  on  the  table.  The 
gentleman  took  it  up  to  dissect  it,  but  to  his  great  surprise  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  composition  of  plaster  of  Paris." 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Accum  tried  to  persuade  us  that  we  ate  nothing  hut 
plaster  of  Paris  for  bread  j  now  it  seems  even  our  vegetables  are  only  plaster  of 
yar'is  ]  in  a  few  years  more,  we  may,  perha|)s,  have  plaster  of  Paris  shoulders 
of  mutton  too ! 

Discriminating  Charity. — ^The  following  exquisite  piece  of  advice  we 
copy  from  the  "  Times,'*  in  which  it  is  printed  twice  in  italics,  in  token  of 
respect  with  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded  : — 

**  The  seoaralion  of  the  really  suffering  poor  (among  the  weavers)  from 
the  wantonly  vicious  and  refractory,  is  essential  in  considering  the  applica- 
tion of  the  public  relief." 

That  is  to  say,  in  other  words—*'  Relieve  those  whose  situation  is  compa- 
ratively so  comfortable,  as  not  to  have  driven  them  to  excesses  :  but  do  no- 
thing tor  the  wives  and  families  of  those  whose  utter  want  has  made  them  des- 

t)erate."  But  even  if  this  were  the  wisest  advice  in  the  world,  how  are  you  to 
ind  time,  among  the  urgent  calls  of  a  starving  population,  to  assemble  com- 
mittees and  examine  witnesses  in  order  to  make  the  distinction?  The  one- 
half  of  the  weavers  would  be  starved  before  you  could  determine  whether 
or  not  the  other  half  was  to  he  relieved.  You  might  just  as  rationally  insist 
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upon  withholding  relief,  until  you  had  convinced  ihe  poor  half  n.ikcd  and 
stan-ing  creatures,  how  much  they  were  iiidcbtcd  to  trie  machinery  they 
destroy  for  their  lubsistence*  or  explimcd  Co  them  the  l««ra  that  ref^late 
wages,  as  to  do  what  the  Times  recommends.  ITie  mie  process  would  be  at 
short  as  tht-  otbcr ;  ihou<;h  the  last  would  be  by  far  the  mott  useful  of  the  two^ 
But  there  is  not  time  for  either. 
Grbbk  Couraob.— *A1]  the  papers  tell  us  thaf, 

'*  The  son  of  Canaris,  who  is  reeeiring  his  edneation  at  Paris,  vaa  a  short  time 
since  in  the  saloon  of  a  fi^mily  wlio  exercised  great  ktadne»^<i  towards  him.  Being 
<rf>served  from  time  to  time  to  bend  bia  fist,  and  make  mcuaciuK  ^stores  before 
ea  laiafi  of  the  Preneb  Conuuia*  tome  surprise  was  excited.  Tlus  heed,  which 

is  rnthrr  nin-CTilino,  is  siirronndcd  n'it^i  a  r'cli  trrh-m.  The  young- nrofk,  ui.dir 
the  influence  of  a  blind  siwtimcat  of  courage  and  renaeauce,  cxciauncd,  '  Cutoff 
that  big  Turk's  head.'" 

It  would  not  be  amiss  if  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  well  iafbraied  aboui  tlie 
modern  Greeks,  would  learn  little  how  the  undent  ones  used  to  spell  ilicir 
names.  The  l-'rcnrh  ('rinna  (Mad.  dc  Such  is  cvi-lcntly  meant ^  yet  the 
luisukc  has  not  been  corrected  ia  uny  jiaper  which  we  iiave  seeu.  Tt^  boy's 
CDOfiwe  (if  the  story  it  true)  seems  lather  equivocal :  it  it  somewhat  of  uie 
TVMAih'id^forhe  ismade  m  bid  5otMAM^«lre*<aitoffthebig  Turk's  head." 

A  Negro  Sacrifick. — The  following  very  curious  account  of  a  Negro  sa- 
crifice is  given  by  an  eye-witness; — we  extract  it  from  the  notes  to  a  receut 
pamphlet  on  the  West  India  question.  Our  classical  readers  ivill  be  re- 
minded by  it  of  the  Choephorae  of  iBschylus  i  and  all  our  rradets-  wtU  h« 
struck  by  its  resemblance  to  the  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  alluded  to  in  D^ulo* 
ronomy  xiv.  l.  xxvi.  l-i  xxxii.  17«  and  in  other  parts  of  Scrimure: — 

In  Jamaica  there  bad  been  a  severe  distemper  prevailing  for  &ome  lime  ;  it  bad 
iwept  away  some  of  the  graodehildrea  of  a  very  old  AMosa  woman,  who  had 
contrlbtitoij  imtchto  the  liicrcnsc  of  Irrr  mn^trr's  j^iilijrrt'^.  One  pvcnin^r  \  ^:rx  ber 
at  the  graves  of  ber  deceased  descendants,  ami  surruundetl  by  those  trbo  «erc  la 
health ;  two  were  conftaed  to  their  beds,  and,  to  procare  their  health,  did  fieaehe 
was  a  suitor  to  the  Duppies,  or  Spirits  of  her  departed  children,  her  brother,  and 
husbnrd.   She  had  prepured  a  liberal  repast,  most  pnrl  of  which  .^'He  ra«t  over  the 

eaves,  and  thus  invoked  the  Duppies  t  *Cuobal  $2"''^™i'^A*  Coobcuba  i  Juita! 
imba  1  me  eall  you  by  your  bora*day  name  to  please  you  !  Look  1  me  gireyoo 
fowl — aie  irive  you  nynins,  and  cocos,  and  platit  iiii^,'  'various  species  of  roots) and 
more  Thin  that,  me  ;;ire  yon  bread,  and  sugar  and  water  i  and  what  you  think? 
here  ine  give  you  rum  (exalting  her  voice,  and  scattering  the  sacrifice  abwii),  but 
roe  don't  gire  you  salt,  bemuse  Huppics  don't  like  salt :  now  Inuk,  all  tlii:j  mc  give 
yoii  to  nin^T  my  poor  pickentiinii's  ^children),  Qiinshcba  and  Ciidjoc,  live.  I  brg 
you  upon  tuy  knees.  Do,  Coobenba,  you  was  my  husband  wheu  you  was  Imaf — 
do,  Quamina,  you  waa  my  brother— do>  Cooba»  yott  wnt  my  own  pkheaaiay  aad 
do,  Juba  and  Miroba,  you  waa  my  plckennitiy  pickcnninlcs  (grand  children).  If 
you  tniikc  Oiiftsheba  and  Cudjor  get  well,  every  year  I  will  srJve  you  fowls  ffd 
cocoa,  nud  nyaius,  and  plantaiu^,  and  sugar  and  water,  and  bread,  and  mure  liiaa 
that  (dkeUimlnf  with  eaetfy),  and  luore  than  that,  i  will  give  yoo  grog— what  yon 
think?  but  I  won't  give  y.m  salt,  bccaufec  Duppies  do  not  iuve  salt;  but  if  you 
think  to  take  my  poor  {«tck  pickeoninies  to  come  live  with  you  in  tbit»  cold,  cold 
dirt^I  tell  you  what !  you,  Coobeoha!  you»  Quamina!  yon»  Cooba!  you,  Jaba! 
yon»  Mimhal  But  I  don't  wantto  ^aarrel  with  you,  me  been  love  you  too  nmch— 
ine  beg  you  no  kill  my  pickcnninies.  If  you  hungry,  here  is  meat ;  if  you  want 
driuk ,  here  is  sugar  and  water,  and  more — here  is  grog !  good  strong  grog !  what 
do  you  think  ?  Do*  don't  take  my  pickenninies !  Cooiienlia,  you  was  my  husband 
before  time,  you  hnd  plenty  wife  be8id.  s  inr,  but  I  never  had  any  man  !  tit  voi:  one, 
since  I  came  from  Guinea,  till  you  dead,  excepting  Creole  Cuffy  and  Coromontee 
Cudjoe— all  my  pickenniolet  was  for  you — make  me  ask  you,  did  me  ever  thieve 
any  thing  from  you  ?  CutQoe  1  you  was  a  good  bvtbaod— >Cudjoe  make  my  pick- 
enninies live — do  '  And  my  good  brother,  and  you  my  t'other  pickf  nnin^c,  f'-* 
make  them  poor  sick  pickenninies,  ^^unsbeba  and  Cudjoe,  get  well— uu  make  tucm 
dead.*  Here  the  again  teattered  her  offeriog/' 

THsMeiTAfiERiE  AT  KxETER  CiiANGB. — This,  we  arc  glad  to  IearD»  it  to 
be  removed  into  the  Kcgeot't  Parh^  where  about  five  acres  of  hmd  are  to  be  tet 
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apart  for  it,  ii|>on  ilie  same  principle  as  the  one  in  Paris.  VVhelher  ihis  is  to 
be  acconiplislied  at  the  expense  ol  Government,  or  noi»  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  even  the  fact  of  ihe  propose<l  removal  is 
correct.  It  is  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  a  public  and  gratuitous  menagerie; 
and  even  if  it  does  not  wipe  away  our  national  reproach  in  ihis  way,  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  stuie  of  the  tigers  and  ele|>hauti  resident  in  tiiid 
country,  will  be  ameliorated  by  the  change. 

French  Sentiment. — During  the  reign  of  Buonaparte,  we  were  stigma^ 
lizcd  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  it  is  now  the  fashion  in  France  to  exalt  our 
national  character  on  this  very  ground.  A  French  paper  tells  us  that  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  sent,  lately,  some  flannel  to  the  Duchess  of 
Bcrri,  with  this  note: — 

•*  Madame  la  DucUessc  de  Northumberland  fait  hommacrc  h  Madame  Duch<>B8e, 
de  Berri,  de  quclqucs  auncs  de  flaoelle  de  Gallcs.  Cettc  ilanelle  est  un  produit  de4 
manufactures  du  frerc  de  Mnd.  la  Duchcsse  de  Northumberland." 
•  Upon  this  the  French  Kditor  exclaims — •*  What  grace  I  what  simplicity ! 
quel  beau  caractJ^re  national !"  &c.  &c.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however, 
that  neither  the  Duke  nor  Duchess  of  Northumberland  has  a  brother  in  any 
way  connected  with  ihe  manufacture  of  Welsh  flannels.  The  whole  story 
is  a  fiction. 

Public  Private  CoRRBSPONDEMrCBS. — A  curious  instance  of  the  danger 
of  printing  occurs  in  the  following  : — 

♦*  Advertisement  of  Correspondence. — Drury-lanc  Theatre,  May  11,  1826. — My 
Dear  Lord  William — I  have  seen  with  great  surprise  the  *  PallHdium'  uf  last  Sun- 
day, in  which  the  Proprietor  states,  that  in  a  conversation  between  yuur  LurJ^bip 
and  himself,  you  disclaimed  having  any  acquaintance  with  me.  There  are  very 
few  statements  which  Colonel  Fairman  could  make  that  would  induce  mc  to  be- 
stow a  moment's  thought  on  theui,  having  already  proved  that  person  to  be  devoid 
of  truth  and  courage;  but  from  the  friendship  with  which  you  have  for  a  longtime 
honoured  me,  which  I  so  highly  prize,  and  which,  I  believe,  1  have  never  dune 
anything  to  forfeit,  I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  you  for  an  assurance  that  t!ie  per- 
son.above-mentioned  has,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  misrepresented  your 
Lordship,  as  well  as  more  humble  individuals. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear 
Lord  William,  yours  vcrv  faithfully,  A.  BUNN. 

«*  To  the  Lord  W.'  Lennox,  &c." 

**  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  May  12,  182C. — My  Dear  Sir — I  can  have  no  tiesita' 
tion  in  assuring  you  that  the  remtirks  in  the  '  Palladium,'  of  '  my  having  disclaim- 
ed your  acquaintance,'  were  perfectly  unauthorised  by  me. — Very  truly  yours, 

"  To  A.  Bunn,  Esij.  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lanc.  WM.  PITT  LKNNOX.*' 

This  answer,  as  the  reader  will  readily  see,  does  not  at  all  deny  the  fact  of 
Lord  W.  l^nnox  having  '*  disclaimed"  |)0or  Mr.  Bunii's  acquaintance,  but 
merely  goes  the  length  of  denying  that  he  gave  Colonel  Fairman  any  autho- 
rity to  puilisli  that  important  fact. 

The  Fancy  Ball: — 

The  fancy  dresses  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  others;  the  one 
which  seemed  to  attract  most  curiosity,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  who, 
habited  in  Eastern  male  attire,  walked  about  the  room,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellinjfton." 

An  Evening  paper  states,  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  appeared  at  the  Fancy  Ball,  on 
Friday  evening,  in  Eastern  male  attire.  This  is  not  true  ;  the  costume  worn  by 
that  lady  was  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots." 

This  piece  of  intelligence  cannot  fail  deeply  to  interest  the  reflecting  part  of 
the  public. 

Disappointments. — It  is  tjuile  provoking  to  be  entrapped  into  reading  a 
paragraph  by  the  taking  title  it  bears,  and  tncn  to  find  it  swell  into  a  lottery 
pufl^,  or  melt  into  Macassar  Oil.  In  the  Chronirle q£  lUc  other  day,  we  thought 
we  had  discovered  an  invaluable  secret,  under  the  title  uf "  Method  of  keeping 
clothes  dry  in  rain,''  which  turned  out  to  be  the  following  extract  from 
Denham :  "  While  wc  remained  at  Kabshary,  we  encountered  a  violent 
storm,  and  were  much  amused  by  the  economy  of  the  Sliouas  when  the 
storm  approached.    I  saw  all  were  extremely  busy,  diggino;  boles  in  the  sand 
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irtifa  their  tpeu**  evidcoUy  too  inall  to  set  mlo  thcmidvetj  and  w«  wm 

not  a  link-  !>ur|)rised  lo  see  them  preseDily  DUtjir  their  sbiiU  a«d  trowsm  Iwo 
or  three  feet  deep  in  the  sand,  which,  on  ihc  rain  <;uhsiding,  they  due  up  and 
put  on  quite  dry^  with  an  air  of  great  comfort  and  satisfaction."  Deubam 
and  his  friends  seem  to  have  preferred  **  colds  and  agues"  to  this  plan. 

America*  Musical  Taste A  puhUc  meeliog  was  lately  held  at  Neur 
York  for  iIr-  purpose  of  pcrmanemly  esublisliiiig  an  Italian  Opera  iothatcity» 
by  subscription,  'i  he  Subscribers  call  themselves  "  The  New  York  Opera 
Company.  The  ciiances  of  the  success  of  this  plan  may  b«  estimated  by  the 
Iket,  thai  the  Italian  tingera  who  went  to  America  last  season*  were  compel- 
led to  advertise  Ibr  encores,  and  that  instead  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  aiis  of 
Rossini,  "  Hnmc,  sweet  lionu  "  wa-;  nrL';hi]v  demanded  by  the  aiitlicttce. 

Maoistrates. — A  case  has  jusL  appeared  in  the  papers,  in  which  btr  Mark 
Wood,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  figures  rather  di&creuiubly.  lie  is  represented 
as  having  abused  the  Bench,  sworn  a  quantity  of  oaths^  and  eren  dmched 
hn  fist  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  magistrates.  The  papers  tell  us  that  the 
magistrates  behnvcrl  on  the  ocrji-^ion  in  the  most  jmlite  forbearing  numner, 
and  that  the  particular  magistrate  who  was  personally  insulted  by  this  man, 
was  rmaMmftf  his  gfnumumfy  to^htm,  reguetttd  sk  Mark  Wood  to  stc* 
into  the  magistrates'  private  room*  Bee*  All  this  show  of  forbearance  ana 
ulira-politcness,  we  think,  was  most  irapolttir  and  improper.  Who  imagines 
thai  a  [)0(ir  man  would  have  been  treated  in  die  same  wnv,  jf  he  hjd  commit- 
ted the  same  unlragcs?  If  Mr>.I>yer  had  ^uliicient  paueace  to  sufler,  wiia- 
out  resenting,  the  />efKmii/ indicnity,  he  ought  to  hare  rrBectcd  that  tome« 
thing  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bench, 

The  nfav  Bacoxian  Puno'iorHY:  — 

**  A  mcdicai  m>iu  Iihb  jaBt  luaUe  kouwa,  a&  a  remedy  for  indigestion,  what  he 
ealli  '  tbe  fitt  bacon  system.*  He  reeomncttds  a  slice  of  fat  MUed  lMcoa»  be» 

tween  twosHci's  of  bread,  every  morninjc  for  breakfast/* 

We  hope  he  intends  to  furnish  a  stomiirh,  as  well  as  asystem^  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  try  to  digest  his  "Extracts  of  iiacoa." 

Ptous  RepLBCTiova  vaoM  A  Suvday  Patbi  :— 
Mrs.  Windsor,  a  provincial  actress  of  some  celebrity,  died  suddenly  on  Friday 
se'nnkbt^ — shf»  wrs  tHkon  ill  while  acting  in  tlie  Farce  of 'Frilsc  andXme*— she 
was,  the  papers  say,  *  inghiy  respected.*  It  is  melancholy  when  death  aasails  Una 
tort  of  peraoD,  decked  out  ia  the  ridiculoas  trappings  of  aaoiamery  audi  a  coi»« 
cidence  makes  the  afflietion  more  awful/* 

We  should  hke  to  know  why,  because  a  player  happens  to  die  in  the  dress 
of  ins  profession,  the  circumstances  bould  either  become  more  melancholy" 
or  **  awful."  We  cannot  see  how  the  tunic  of  Macbeth  or  Othello  is  more  ri« 
dicntous  than  ihe  apron  of  a  Bishop}  and  we  are  ignite  sore  that  nothing  on 
the  '  ?n|;e  is  half  so  absurd  as  the  hu«re  amorphous  wig  of  a  Cliancellor,  or  iho 
ridiculous  haberdashery,  Irashery,  and  tinsel,  in  which  our  **  crack  rc^imcm-i," 
as  they  are  called,  caricature  hiunanity  so  abominably.  If  one  of  tiie  iaiicr 
were  to  &1I  in  battle,  or  the  fifst  to  drop  from  the  woMMck,  we  thonU  hear 
of  its  being  '*  grand  and  impre<;slve  /'  as  if  tfacR  WSiatnjfHfoeDCe  ill  the  cip* 
cnmstances  but  the  rank  ol  ihe  parties. 

Copyright  of  W  oddsix)ck. — A  paragraph  has  su>pcaredin  several  news- 

Kpers,  stating  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  nad  receiTed  tne  sum  of  6800  guineas 
r  the  copyright  of  liis  new  work.  Considering  that  about  four  times  the 
ordinary  number  of  copies  nrc  sold  of  these  works,  ihey  may  well  admit  of  a 
large  sum  for  copvwriL^hi ;  yet  tf>  :iH  those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  2>ucn  copyrights,  the  above  statement  must  aj^ar  eqtially 
Hilse  and  ridtcnlons;  Ihe  fact  St  fhtt  thatum  named  was  the  consideiatioo* 
money  for  8300  cvjpirr  ef/Atf  ^ocrk,  which  had  ben  printed  hf  Comtahlc.  mAf 
for  publication. 
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FIELD  FLOWERS.     BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Ye  field  flowers  1  ihe  gardens  eclipse  you,  'lis  irue. 

Vet,  wildings  of  Nature,  I  doat  upon  vou,  .  *  , 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  ofd, 
When  the  earth  teemM  around  me  with  faery  delight. 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladdcnM  ray  sight,  • 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams 

Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing  streams, 

And  of  broken  glades  breathing  their  balm. 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote. 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigcon'a  note 

Made  music  that  swceten'd  the  calm. 

Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  plcasanter  tunc 
Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wihiings  of  June  : 
Of  old  ruinous  castles  ye  tell, 
*   Where  I  thought  it  delightful  your  beauties  to  find. 
When  the  magic  of  Nature  first  breathed  on  my  mind. 
And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spell. 

Ev'n  now  what  affections  the  violet  awakes  ; 
What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their  lakes, 

Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore  ; 
What  landscapes  1  read  in  the  primrose's  looks. 
And  what  pictures  of  pebbled  and  minnowy  brooks 

In  the  vetches  that  tangled  their  shore. 

Earth's  cultureless  buds,  to  my  heart  ye  were  dear, 
Ere  the  fever  of  passion,  or  ague  of  fear 

Had  scathed  my  existence's  bloom  ; 
Once  1  welcome  you  more,  in  life's  passionless  stage. 
With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age. 

And  1  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb. 


POPULAR  FALLACIES. 

That  a  deformed  person  is  a  lord, — After  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
most  approved  works  that  treat  of  nobility,  and  of  its  origin,  in  these 
realms  in  particular,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal patent,  in  which  this  branch  of  it  is  recognised.  Neither  Cam- 
den in  his  "  Etymologic  and  Original  of  Barons,"  nor  Dugdale  in  his 
*'  Baronage  of  England,"  nor  Selden  (a  more  exact  and  laborious  en- 
quirer than  either)  in  his  *'  Titles  of  Honour,"  afford  a  glimpse  of  satis- 
faction upon  the  subject.  There  is  an  heraldic  term,  indeed,  which 
seems  to  imply  gentility,  and  the  right  to  coat  armour,  (but  nothing 
further)  in  persons  thus  qualified.  But  the  minister  bend  is  more  pro- 
bably interpreted,  by  the  best  writers  on  this  science,  of  some  irregu- 
larity of  birth,  than  of  bodily  conformation.  Nobility  is  either  here- 
ditary, or  by  creation,  commonly  called  patent.  Of  the  former  kind 
the  title  in  question  cannot  be,  seeing  that  the  notion  of  it  is  limited  to 
a  personal  distinction,  which  does  not  necessarily  follow  in  the  blood. 
Honours  of  this  nature,  as  Mr.  Anstcy  very  well  observes,  descend 
moreover  in  a  right  line.    It  must  be  by  patent  then,  if  any  thing. 
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But  who  can  show  it  ?  How  comes  it  to  Ik  dormant  ?  Under  what 
king's  reign  is  it  pretended  7  Amonglbe  gfounds  of  nobility,  cited  by 
the  learned  Mr.  Aafamole,  after  Services  in  tbe  Field  or  in  the  Gmneil 
Cfaamber/'  he  judiciottBly  teta  down  Honours  conferred  by  the 
sovereign  out  of  mere  benevoWnee^  or  as  favouring  one  subject  rather 
than  another,  for  some  likeness  or  conformity  observed  (or  but  sup> 
posed)  in  him  to  the  royal  nature  ;"  and  instances  die  ^jnvA's  showered 
upon  Charles  Brandon,  who  "in  his  goodly  per^^on  bcinL:  thought  not 
a  liiilc  to  favour  the  port  and  bearing  of  the  king's  own  majesty,  was  by 
that  sovereign,  King  Henry  the  Kigluh,  for  some  or  one  ol  tiiesc  re- 
spcctSi  highly  promoted  and  preferred."  Here,  if  any  where,  we 
thought  we  had  discovered  a  clue  to  our  researches.  But  after  a 
painful  investigation  of  the  rolls  and  records  under  the  reign  of 
kichard  the  Third,  or  Richard  Cronchback,  as  he  is  more  usually 
designated  in  the  chronicles,  from  a  traditionary  stoopt  or  gibbosity  in 
that  part, — we  do  not  find  that  thnt  rr.onnrcli  conferred  any  such  lord- 
ships, as  are  here  pretended,  upon  any  subject,  or  subjects,  on  a 
simple  plea  of  **  conformity"  in  that  respect  to  tlie  **  royal  nature." 
The  posture  oi  allairs  in  those  tumultuous  limes,  preceding  the  baillti  of 
Boftworth,  possibly  left  him  at  no  kiaure  to  attend  to  such  niceties. 
Further  than  his  reign  we  have  not  extended  onr  enquiries ;  the  kings 
of  England  wlio  pre^ded,  or  followed  him,  being  generally  describe 
by  historians  to  have  been  of  straight  and  clean  limbs,  the  *' natural  deri- 
vative (says  Daniel  *)  of  high  blood,  if  not  its  primitive  reoommendap 
tion  to  such  ennoblement,  as  denoting  strength  and  martial  prowess — 
the  qualities  set  most  by  in  that  fighting  age."  Another  motive,  which 
inclines  us  to  scruple  the  validity  of  this  claim,  is  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  none  of  the  persofis,  in  wliom  the  riL'lit  is  supposed  to  be  vested, 
do  ever  insist  upon  it  themselves.  There  in  no  instance  of  any  of  thcui 
**sueing  his  patent,"  as  the  law-books  call  it ;  much  less  of  his  having 
actually  stepped  up  into  his  proper  seat,  as,  so  qualified,  we  mighl 
expect  that  some  of  them  would  have  had  die  spirit  to  do,  in  tbe  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  a  distinction  thrust  upon 
them.  **  Their  title  of  Lord  (says  one  of  their  own  body,  spcakin^f  of 
the  common  people)  I  never  much  valued,  and  now  I  entirely  despise: 
and  yet  they  will  force  it  upon  me  as  an  honour  which  they  have  a 
right  to  bestow,  and  whicli  I  have  none  to  refuse,  f  Upon  a  dispas- 
sionate review  of  the  8ul)j(  c  t.  we  are  disposed  to  helieve  that  there  is 
no  right  to  tbe  peerage  mcidcat  to  mere  bodily  configuration  j  iliat 
the  title  in  dispute  is  merely  honorary,  and  depending  upon  the  brea^i 
of  the  common  people ;  which  in  these  realms  is  so  far  from  die  power 
of  conferring  nc^ilit^,  that  the  ablest  ccostitutionalists  have  agreed  in 
nothing  more  unanimously,  than  in  the  maxim  tl^iat  the  King  is  the 
sole  fountain  of  honour. 


*  History  of  England,  Teoipoiitas  Edwavdi  Vaml  U  saqnsatihas.'* 
t  Hay  on  Defocmlty. 
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